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CHAPTER X 

I.OSS AND GAIN—THE EDGES OF GEBAT BEPOBMS 
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Tiiouuh the wai in Italy had caused many a sin pi ising extent, and that the expansion coii- 
appiehensions, and at one time a panic had tinned In the ten years fiom 1848 to 1858 m- 
seemed imminent on the Stock Exchange, the elusive, the total value of expoits of Biitish pre- 
condition of the countiy in 1860 ^as such as duce had inci eased fxom less than 53 millions 
to call forth geiunal satisfaction. The year in the foimei yeai to above IICV millions in 
1859 had ended with e\idences of inci eased the latter yeai , oi fiom«£l,18<^ to £4, 2s 
piospeiity, and witli leason foi good hope for pet head of the population In the same 
thefutine Exports and imports, employment iieiiod the total value of imports had in- 
and profits, and the pioduce of the public creased in even gi eater proportion. There 
1 e venue had steadily increased notwithstaiid- weie no acemate returns of them in the 
iiig political uneiismess, the shipping interest Board of Trade accounts, so far as their real 
seemed likely to recover fiom the depression value is concerned, earhei than 1854, but in 
which followed the exceptional demand for that yeai the total value of imports was 
vcfaseis dining the Oiimeau campaign, and the 152i millions, while m 1858 it had mcieased 
piogiebs which had been made dining the ten to 164\ milhonb It is woith noticing, how- 
years since 1850 w\as such as to justify the evei, that the impoits did not show such an 
geneial belief that England would be able to eiioxmous piopoi'tion of food — piovisions, 
maintain hex position among the nations of meat, com, Boui, — as we may ha\e to 
the world note in subsequent years For nishince, the 

The commercial prosperity of a nation may importations of these articles in 1854 reached 
not be absolutely calculable by the hguies of the total value of 274 nnlhons, ni 1858 of only 
statistical leturns, but those figures atford a little ovei 24 millions, but in 18G3 it h.id 
sufiicient pi oof of it wdien they aie complete, iisen to above 404 millions The produce of 
and when by comparison they show a per- our own country had long ceased to suffice 
manent and decided advance The accounts to feed the population, and increased means of 
of the Board of Trade sufficed to show that steam transit, the lowenng of freights, the 
after the removal of restrictions on oim com- enormous development of the food supplies of 
merce the business of the country expanded to America, the mcieased productions of our 
VOL. IV 64 
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colonies, and the free opening of our ports to 
all comers bad wrought this change in the 
condition of English consumers. 

For want of the correct totJils of real values 
in the accounts of tlie Board of Trade, the 
returns for 1840 cannot he given; hut they 
have been computed as nearly as i>ossihle, and 
the total imports (of which there is an account) 
show a value of just over (id millions, while 
the exports ai*e calculated at a little less tiiau 
61 i millions. In twenty years, tliat is to 
say in 1860, they had nsen respectively to 
210^ millions and 164i millions. In 1840 the 
import and export trade together representetl 
^65, and in 1860 they represented £U\ per 
head of the population. 

Although we were incresusingly tlepciulent 
for our food supply tipoii iinporhition.s from 
abroad, agricultural operations liad continued 


different parts of the country inau 
The fh'st of these nicctingn took 
Taunttm in Isoit* whou ihc entrio'* 
ftir the show nuinhcrcd ami 
incuts 400; in at 

her of cattle shown was 
14r>3, including :!ii inuchiiics in moliMU. 
ing and haymaking niachiucs, 
harrows, ami <dhcr mai'IdncH 
very gt»ntu\‘d use, 
and feeding 


hcifci’s, 


to improve, and mechanical implements were 
already superseding the old methods of farm- 
ing. The yield of wheat per acre w’iun in- 
creasing; but the area of the country could 
not he increased, and land became of gn‘ater 
rental value, though the average of prices <»f 
grain were diminished as compai'ed with the 
earlier years of the century. Complete systems 
of draining and deep ploughing, increased 
the productiveness of the soil. Since the 
introduction of guano in 1841 various kinds 
of manure had been adopted for ditlercnt 
crops, and many of those expei'iments which 
we have already noted in relatnm to hir. 
Mechi's operations at Tiptree had prove^l 
successful. A great improvement had Ikhui 
manifested in Dorsetshire farms, where the 
cultivators had previously exhausted their 
efforts in breaking up heath wastes and sheep- 
downs, but had not adopted the steam-plough 
to cultivate them. They had begun to feed 
their sheep and cattle on oil-cake and corn, 
and the consequence was not only that the 
laud improved on the cattle and sheep runs, 
hut that the flocks increased in quantity and 
vastly improved in quality, while the herds of 
horned stock advanced in an equal or even a 
greater degree. In 1851 the Bath and West 
of England Agricultural Society and the 
Devon Agricultural Society amalgamated, and 
a series of annual meetings and exhibitions at 


j .if »‘d. 
pla*M* .it 
of .-►fin'k 
fiio iuiplr 

V.fU and inqdrun nf.H 

.tram 

\\rlr in 

and thr of hnrdutg 

cattle underwent a leiu.ukai*!** 
change, which proilueed extraordinary jeuilM 
n<*i in Kngiand iudy, where the aninialH w» le 
bred ami exhihitetl for iheir tine point * and 
meat -yielding quality, but aU«'i in t *aimda 
anti America, where our ^hoittHnn ladh* and 
our <\*lf<wold wheep and ihiknline 
pig8 wen* imetl to Nt.Hi’t a neu ^t»'**k, 0* be re« 
turncil hither in «lue tiUM* in the b.n**' of 
Ammeau beef autl niuiton. At tie- suue 
time special legiMlattou luni to U* intiodiovd 
in conHeipicnce fuvl ctf the murt.uti, wbieh 
was bidieveil to have been bioUvfht b\ f* leijji 
cattle in 1841, aiul afterwanls iM'cattwe of the 
rimlerpifst <*f which, onginatiu.? aneae/ 

the x’list henls of tin* Uu.^hmu eiepp»»i, ti.i 
velleil westward over Europe, and ei»uld only 
be ehcckcMl from spreading in Knglafid h% the 
stringent provisions of an im I of paihancnt 
— 'the Ct^ntagions Disejeses ( AninndMf Aef, 

A few more figures nmy not U- out of phee 
to indicate the enormous extrusion of f4^»»d 
supply by tlie returns of ini|H»rtation{^ i.f e,inle, 
meat, and grain to thi** coutUiy. 

In 184:i, wlien the piohibiii»*n of the iito 
portation of <'a(tle and slieeji was remoiie»b 
there were imported 4iffU oxeti, bulls, rows, 
and calves, and 644 sheep, ft 1*^1 evits. **f bacMU 
and hams, au,0:;i:> cwU of beef. In l^iri the 
cattle imported \m\ increaHi*d t«» th«» 

sheep and kmb« to 15,1157. In the \ear 
of the repeal of tin* eorndaws, thru* w» re im- 
ported 45,043 cattle and il |,«‘44iiheep, Ai\, and 
the imiiorts of bacon ami lmumn*nclied 
cwts., and of beef 177,17:^ ewta. In In it the 
figures were 75,717 cattle, s!ie.*js 

107,732 cwts. of bacon and hnm«, ami I 
cwts. of beef. The tpiantities aft<*rwarils fluc- 
tuated according to deiimnii and the home 
production, hut with a general tendency to 
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gieat inciease, so that in 1860 there were 
104,569 cattle and 320,219 sheep imported, 
326,106 cwts of hams and bacon, and 262,194 
cwts of beef, other commodities, such as pork, 
eggs, butter, cheese, and laid increasing in 
piopoition, to about 168,000,000 eggs, 841,000 
cwts of butter, 173,000 cwts of poik, and 
198,000 cwts of laid 

With legaid to giaiii, the importations in 
1845 were 3,777,410 cwts of wheat, 945,864 
cwts of wheat meal and floiu, 1,623,784 cwts 
of oats, 1,315,550 cwts of bailey, 3,024,883 
cwts of mai/e, and 542,160 cwts of rice In 
1847 the amounts were 11,511,305 cwts of 
wheat, 6,329,058 cwts of wheat flour and 
meal, 4,690,697 cwts of oats, 2,759,582 cwts 
of barley, 15,464,196 cwts of maize, and 
1,901,464 cwts of nee, and the geneial in- 
crease, With fluctuations marking the yeaisof 
larger oi smaller home imoduce, brought the 
totals to laigei and laigei amounts, till m 
1860 they stood at 25,481,151 cwts of wheat, 
5,086,220 cwts of wheat floiu and meal, 
6,3(H),115 cwts of oats, 7,545,032 cwts of 
bailey, 7,036,123 cwts of mai/e, and 1,535,575 
cwts of nee, the imuze i ising in the year 
to 13,000,000 cwvts,, hut lemanimg foi several 
yeais hekav the estimate of 1847, wdien mai/e, 
rice, and w heat meal weie, iis w^e shall reniem- 
bei, needed for the lehef of the Tnsh famine 
The expoitatuni of food supjdies fiom this 
coiuitiy dunng the period fiom 1849 to 1860 
were alwit 2 per cent oi the quantity of the 
im}iorts of wheat and wheat flour, 48 pei cent 
of the impoits of nee, 13 per cent of bacon 
hams Mid pork and beef Of cattle and sheep 
only a fraction were re-expoited 

Among tlie nurneious signs of increased 
pi’ospenty may be mentioned the large num- 
ber of iailwa}s ami public works which weie 
either completed oi undertaken The Thames 
Embankment was, as we have seen, in pio- 
giess. The vast scheme foi the drainage of 
London had been agieed upon and w<is in the 
course of initiation, and an enormous addi- 
tion bad been made to our railways Robert 
Stephenson bad completed ins life's woik on 
tiie I2th of October, 1859, at fifty-six years of 
age, and had accomplished enormous results 


Kot only had he been concerned m the con- 
struction of about one-third of the railways 
in Great Biitam and numbers of lines on the 
Continent, hut he had left enduring monu- 
ments of his genius in the High Level Bridge 
at Newcastle, the Bntanma and Conway 
bridges ovei the Menai Straits, the Victoria 
Bridge at Berwick, the gieat budge over the 
St Lawrence and other woiks His method 
of tubular budging enabled him to achieve 
maiveilous results, and in all the woiks that 
he undeitook he was guided by a shrewd 
common sense wrhich looked not only to their 
scientific but to their commercial success, 
Ever^^thuig with wdnch he was concerned 
must be made to pay, and in this respect he 
was a lemaikable contrast to his contem- 
poiaiy Lambaid Kingdom Biunel, whose 
splendid eiiterpiises weie mostly pecuniary 
failiiies, and against whom Stephenson had 
upheld the ntiuow’* agaiii'st the bioad gauge 
foi line^ of lailway, mainly on the <piestion of 
cost The eldei Biunel, who made the Thames 
Tunnel, bail died in 1849, and his son's death 
took place on the 15th of August, 1859, only 
two months hefoie that of his competitoi 
Roheit Stephenson In the ten yeais from 
1849 to 1859 the number of railways had 
gieatly augmented The naix'ow’’ gauge had 
been <ulo])ted because of the losses incurred 
by the line which had been woiked by the 
rival plan On the same principle of se- 
curing commeicial success Stephenson had 
been strongly opposed to the scheme foi cut- 
ting a canal aciuss the Isthmus of Suez, which 
had been proposed in 1857, and was being 
vehemently discussed ui 1859 when the 
French government weie pushing on with 
considerable zeal what the Tnnes called ‘Hhe 
suspicious pioject of the impracticable Suez 
CauaL" Stephenson did not decLire the pro- 
ject to be impnicticable, but he w'as of opinion 
that the continued silting up of the sand 
wmulcl necessitate such expenses that the 
undertaking would never be profitable 
The pnucipil lines of i ail way were mostly 
completed befoie the death of the great en- 
gineer, but much remained to be done, and 
in the following year the preparations for the 
Metropolitan Underground Railway showed 
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that the country was alive for fresh enter*- 
prises. At the same time the aspects of our 
streets were undoubtedly imin'oved and the 
sanitary arrangements thei'e received more 
attention, — the roadways were better swept, 
and there was more protection against fire, 
not only by a reorganization of the fire bri- 
gade and the appointment of more stations, 
but by an increased suj)])ly of water. It is 
worth noting, too, that in the spring of 18o9 
the first of a series of ornamental drinking 
fountains (to some, but too few, of wliieh 
horse -troughs were added) was orecteil in 
London in the wall of St. Sepulchre’s (‘hurch- 
yard at the corner of Snow Hill. This f<mn- 
tain, as well as othei's in the Iloyal Kx<*hange, 
in Eegent Circus, and elsewhere, was the < 
•gift of Mr. Gurney of Lombard Street, and 
was very ornamental in design. It was time 
for some such provision to be made, and it 
should have received greater aiteutiou than 
has since been given to it, for some of the 
-old springs and wells disappeared with the 
•deeper drainage of the metropolis, and those 
that remained and were drawn from the few ‘ 
surviving pumps were mostly in the vicinity 
of churchyards or other places, where they 
had become polluted, so that the sanitary I 
authorities found it necessary to chain up the 
pump-handles. Bat the drainage of Jjondou I 
still went into the Thames, though, as we 
have mentioned, the new system of an out* 
fall further out towards sea, from which the 
sewage of nearly the whole metroi>olitan aim 
would be discharged, was being carried out 
by the Metropolitan Boai'd of Works. Though 
the Thames Embankment was being con- 
structed, the river itself was little better | 
than an open drain, and during the sultry 
weather the stench which it emitted pene- 
trated to the Houses of Parliament and gave 
legislators a practical example of the evils 
under which people dwelling on the banks of 
the stream had long been sulfering. 

In recording the progress of public works we 
cannot properly pass over the completion of the 
new Houses of Parliament, which was really 
only effected just before the session of 1859, 
though the House of Peers had been opened 


in 1847 and tin* had inrt fur 

businm in thrir !n*w rhaiabur in IVn*. 'Hu* 
cohmre<l glass wimluw.s \v<*ru addud in 
the old Ht. Stephens ^typt, ur St, Mans 
C’hapel in the vaults, was rrne%\rd, ihi* wall 
frescoes, the of whieh del ‘•tand, 

were not all tinished, but the Speak* i Hhii.* • 
was beixig furnUheti aiai ben* ua* 

swung altmg with tlte i*th**r bells in the t Km-K 
tower. Sir diaries liariy, the arthit*'ei *•! 
the .stupendtuis pile at W* ^tuiimter, muIj* 
lived haig eiatieih the *’oUipl»'tiMn of fh«* 

liuihHtJg. JIt**lie4l ell the of Mav* 

It may b<* m**ntion**d that v»'xy eMiu^eb rabb* 
changes Nvere at tin* same tune iirale in 
various parts of L4*udoin ulase buildiu.:** »if 
a rather mix***! ah-hitt'etural ehaue ter. ,«nd 
some of th**m of m* ehaiaet«'r af aJi. but 
mostly of great .si/** ami idten **f » 
ap|H.nuauee, were sujH^rsetling imMiuT Htim* 
lures. This ueeeH.dtate»l tmpi<*\ etomtH ut 
our thoroughfares, the widening nf in on 
streets iuul therefore the detuohlt**}i ♦d huhu* 
crowdtnl neighhimrlsHHls to «*pi*n up urw 
means of transib with tin* result that llie *iiy 
and other trailing portiiUH of tin* inetiMpHUi 
became .still h‘ss phones <d r*'shb'iii*e, and the 
suburbs of Ltunlon eontinue*! to be *'\tende*l 
by the indetinite muiliplh’athsi of Uh^ 

often badly built, imperfeetly dt. lined, and 
^‘ruu up” without thu* e*»nf*hleriili*»n of the 
pi’oper pi'ovisums for health ami emubat. 

One of the most aggravating eonditiMUH 
metrfipolitau dwellings wa% and ha^ b‘oe 
eonlinutsl to be, the want *d an ample and 
pure supply of water. Tin* whi*dji 

had the nmnopoly of carrying water from tin* 
Thames, the Lea, and the New Ht%*er into the 
houses of Southern, Northern, and KaMein 
Loudoxi not only took too little pains to *1*^ 
liver it in a proiHT coinlition, but though th**y 
were empowered to charge for it at a pi ire 
reckoned on tlie rated rental of the Iimmes, 
refused, or omittml, to do nM*re than ttll >* 0**11 
cisterns or other receptacles as the landh*rds 
of the houses chose tt> supply t<* their tenants. 
It may well be ixuagiiuHl, thertrfor<\ that in 
the poorer neighbourhotHls there wm a great 
scarcity, and that the small quantity wdiieh 
the inhabitants could colUnsi in tuljs, imils, or 
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otlier uteiibils was scarcely fit for drinking 
aftei it had stood in filthy yaids or m close 
coiihiied rooms, subject to all kinds of eman- 
ations fiom diains and othei sources of in- 
fection As to daily ablutions, or even of a 
^^eekly bath, theie was scaicely a poor neigh- 
bourhood wheie such a pi o vision existed, and 
in London even the better class of houses 
weie not, and many of them aie not now, 
piovided with any water supply foi bathing 
pui poses, noi v\ith a bath to leceivo it even 
if tenants agiee to pay the extiti late which 
the companies demand foi pioviding the means 
of ordinal y cleanliness 

Olhei towns *ind cities of the kingdom have 
long been fai in advance of London in this 
I aspect Among the gieat public enterpuses 
of the year 1859 liad been that of the Glasgow 
Watei Woi'ks Commissioneis, who obtained 
an abundant supply of fine watei fiom Loch 
Katrine To oveicome the hist gieat en- 
gineeimg dithculty they had been obliged to 
tunnel a mountain 000 feet below the summit 
foi 2355 vaids in lengtli and 8 feet in dia- 
metci, and this was only the hist of a senes 
of seventy tunnels measuimg altogethei thu- 
teen miles in length 

The bogs weie tiaversed by nearly four 
miles of lion pipes and the ii'veis and valleys 
by above nme miles of aqueilucts Londoneis 
might well ha\e looked with longing eyes 
on a scheme which piovided Glasgow with 
fifty million gallons of pure soft watei daily , 
and the completion of the \voiks, the total 
cost of which had been about £1,500,000, was 
signalized b^ the presence of tlie Queen, with 
Pimce Albeit and two of the princesses, hex 
majestv having jouineyed fiom Ednibingh 
to the outfiow at L(»ch Katime on hei way 
south waul, for the puipose of inauguiating 
the new enteipnse hy putting m motion the 
appauitus foi aihiutting the watei s of the 
lake into the hut tunnel 

Inci eased political and commeicud liberty, 
enoimous additions to public %voiks, the ex- 
tension of the means of tiavelling, and nu- 
merous adaptations of discovei les and inven- 
tions, were accompanied by cerkim significant 
changes in the social if not in the mor*U 


attitude of the population It was a time of 
tiansition, or lather we weie on the edge of 
further important changes m our political and 
social lelations, and it was not to be wondered 
at that theie weie some extiavagances which 
weie occasionally difficult to lecoucile wuth 
the belief in geneial moial and intellectual 
pi ogress but in looking back it is moie easy 
to assign to them then true chaiactei as final 
ebullitions of ceitam popular spoits wffiich 
weie becommg obsolete, oi as peculiai lesults 
of the substitution of one kmd of public 
amusement foi another, or even as the out- 
come of those transmutations which follow a 
sudden endeavour to introduce the customs 
and reel eations of othei countiies, whex'e even 
amusements aie diiectly controlled and regu- 
lated by government officials 

The 1 ecoi ds of ci ime chii ing this pei lod w ei e 
not lemarkable for increased biutality, but it 
may be mentioned as having some i elation to 
an account of the social aspects of the time, 
that theie appealed an inci easing leluctance 
to convict of Climes involving capital punish- 
ment, e\ce])t on the most indisputable evul- 
ence, and with an evident desue to give any 
piisonei the benefit of the least doubt rathei 
than mflict the ex ti erne penalty of the law 
The consequence of this was a consideiable 
extension of the time duimg which ev^erj im- 
poitant tiial lasted^ — the minute examination 
of the evidence of numerous witnesses, and 
the gradual adoption of the present cumber- 
some and apparently uimecessaiy proceeding 
of trying cases twice over — once before the 
police magistiate oi the coionei, and tigaiu 
befoie the tiibunal to which the accused Wiis 
committed 

Pei haps one of the most lemarkable evid- 
ences of what many people regarded as a 
declension of public moxahty, or at le«'ist a 
reaction lu favour of what may be called gioss 
and brutal exhibitions, wms the almost umvei sal 
inteiest expressed in a gieat puze-fight be- 
tween the so-called pugilistic ^‘champion of 
England” Tom Sayers, and an ankigonist 
named Heenan, but known as the Benicia 
Boy,” who came fiom America for the avowed 
purpose of wresting the belt” from the man 
who had been proclaimed the most foimidable 
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boxer in England, For some time it 'waa 
found difficult to arrange a match, but the 
proposed condict had caused so xnxich excite- 
ment, and was known to be regarded with hu 
much expectant attention among influential 
persons, that, either the police were baflled, or 
they made only a show of taking efleetual 
means for preventing what was clearly an 
illegal assembly. On the 17th of A])ril, 
a special train left London Bridge station, and, 
eluding a number of mounted police who were 
stationed for a considerable xlistance along the 
line, where it was expected the pjissengers ’ 
would alight, turned oft' from the sup][HWtHi 
route and stopped at Faruborough. Not far ; 
from Aldershott, in a held on the ilanipshire j 
side, a ring Wiis formed, aiul the two men, 
who had there met for the first time, stood up 
amidst a great crowd of speetjitoi*s, largely 
composed of noblemen, geutlexuen of rank, 
members of parliament, membcm of the 
learned and artistic professions, and even <»f 
clergymen. It is only reasonable to conchRie 
that some kind of seutimeixt not very easy to 
explain had grown out of the public excite- 
ment, and probably also out of tbe bellieosi^ 
spirit promoted by the recent aggressive tem- 
per of the country, which eclipsed the actual 
nature of an exhibition more brutal and sick- 
ening thau had ever been witnessed even in 
the modern prize-ring. There is no need to 
follow the revolting details. Heenan, the 
American, was a youthful giant six feet two 
inches in height, of enormous muscular pro- 
portions, with overwhelming strength, and in 
perfect training. Sayers was but five feet 
eight inches high, and though a powerful muxx, 
and rendered hard and enduring by constant 
exercise, not comparable to his antagonist ex- 
cept for activity, cool skill, and that sort of 
intrepidity which is of the bulL-dog sort. For 
thirty-eight “ rounds ” these two men pounded 
each other with blows, by which they were 
frequently dashed to the ground. Heenan's 
face was battered out of human semblance, 
and when the fight was over he was com- 
pletely blinded by the terrific and repeated 
hits of his adversary, one of whose arms had 
been completely disabled at an early period of 
the fight* Sayers was a less dreadful spec- 


[ tacle, but he hIho ivccivimI rr tuxly 

1 ttfinpomry injuricn, and bavc vd 

toHmiau, it \vart!Kaid.catii:b! him at tin* 
ropt*8imd nearly 8ti"an^0»'d him, l*uf that 
alleged unfainuuH in thi;^ pn»eeidmg raUM-d 
the mupire.s to put an fud U* the fi^ht, jn 
the iH^hee, who had at la.<t mUf^teii d hi ut!h 
cieiit force, hri»ke their way tuio tie* uir.r. 
Thin termination to the horrible ipeetael*’ 
camsed iimeli di88.ati8f;o'1i‘*u and a deal 
of eriminathm between tin* rival baekem, 
whieh vvaH but imperfeetU alliVrd by the 
piv.s<*nlatiou of a belt to r.*eh of the eoiU" 
batauts. Sayem, h4»Wf*v<u% who wu4 leganhd 
m a hero, made a kind of tiiumphal » ntiy inot 
lAJudon and afterwaids iiitii bivi'r|Htfd. t 
Hulerablc Hninn being eoi;eet»*d for Uim on the 
Btoek Exchange and at *»ther pi.ie» U he 
event might not have fouml a n eoid in !h»n^' 
pages but for the f.tet that one of lhi*ir 
wan the divinion lobby of tin* Hout*,^ Ml Tom . 
mouH, where *Uhe great prize fn^ht l.reMoe 
the Huhject of part of the pioei'^i^dm yfr* 
W* Ewart, memlHu* for l>umfrie»<t to a^k 
whether Htejw wouhl he takiui t»» pr» vi‘ni *».ieh 
brutal exhibitions in futuie* Mr, \ ne*nt 
Scully, an Imhman with a considerable d inh 
of humour in hm eharaeter^ ^Tavely piMti n d 
against the ‘Smtrage of public iiioral#*/' whe ti 
heaverre<I woithl not la- toietated in It# lamb 
Sir George < ’ornewull ia*wi8,aH home iietat \ * 
made a half «erh»im half humoroim r#'plv whn h 
meant little or nothing, ami in whnh hr it 
xnarked (hut **it had l>t*en ^eiid tlnil pm^iloate 
encounterH aftbnled a nunle! of fair tii^hiing, 
andatforded an intiueement hipraeiiHii* a niMdu 
of fighting fietter than the um* of tht» bowie 
knife or the atiletto, or that other im#fle of 
fighting not uncommon in lieland, naimlv. 
with the shillelagh.’* Thin of 
way of getting out of tins dilliculty, but b»r*i 
Palmerston luul declareil that he 4 *aw nothing 
more domondizing in a l«>xing*nmteh than in 
an ascent in a baU<H>n. This tleclamtion may 
have had some pungent truth in it, but the fact 
remained that prize-fighting wan an otFeiiec 
against the law. Many of tlie iitetitlivni 
chuckled or laughed outright at tlie homo 
secretary’s evasion of the difficulty, and iK»me 
of the sporting representative*i of tlie nation 
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stationed themselves in the lobby and levied 
contnbutions foi Tom Sayeis which amounted 
altogethex to about a hundred pounds. But 
fiom that time the pi ize-i mg ceased to be ac- 
knowledged as a national institution It was, 
pel Imps, a good thing that the latest attempt 
to levive it had been accompanied with so 
much that wms levolting, and when the false 
enthusiasm cooled, “the championship of pio- 
fessional buiisers soon ce<ised to be of any 
impel lal oi of much public concein, 

“I am not very pioud,^^ wiote Cobden to 
Ml Haigie<ives, “of the spectacle presented 
by oui mei chants, biokeis, and M P ’s in their 
ovations to the pugilist Sayeis This comes 
from the bi utal instincts having been so sedu- 
lously cultivated by our wars in the Cixmea, 
and especially in India and China I ha\e 
always dreaded that our national charactei 
would imdeigo detenoiation (as did that of 
Gieece and Eome) by oui contact with Asia 
With another wai oi two in India and C’hina, 
the English people w^oukl ha\e an appetite 
fui bull-tights, if not foi gladiatois” 

Loul Palmerston s lemaik that a bo\ing- 
match was no moie den u>i aiming than a bal- 
loon ascent hud moie in it than nitty appeal 
at first sight Theie wms a geneial tendency 
to mcieJise exhibitions the chief atti actions of 
winch were the penis in wdneh the peifoimei's 
were placed, ami liallooii ascents, incliuhng 
a nitde oi a fetmile aciohat swinging fiurn a 
“titipeze^^ fastened to the cai,— oi mounted or 
suspended on a kind of platform sunounded 
by fireworks, were found exceedingly atti ac- 
tive Women, oi youths pretending to be 
w'omen, peifoimed gymmistic fetits, the least 
failiue in which, oi m the aj>pai.itus, would 
bedangeious and might piove fatal These 
exhibitions took place in music-halls and other 
phices The music-hall itself w as becoming a 
peimancnt institution The old fans like that 
formerly held at Greenwich had been abol- 
ished Bai tleniy and Bow and Stepney fairs had 
been suppiessed m the luteiests of public oider 
and morality, but laige buildings, licensed for 
music, for stage-dancing, and foi jierformances 
of other descriptions, and licensed also for the 
sale of strong drink and tobacco to the audi- 
ence, began to multiply. Instead of being only 


occasional resorts like the f ini's, these places 
weie open nightly, to admit the debased and 
the degiaded as well as the compaiati\ ely inno- 
cent In some instances the music-lialL became 
sinks of immoiahty, and in most cases they 
possessed dangeious facilities foi con ti acting 
vicious habits and joining evil company Since 
the Gieat Exhibition of 1851, and consequent 
on supposed familiaiity with foieigii customs 
and amusements, there had been constant 
endeavours to assimilate some of oui public 
lecieations to those which w^eie lepiesented to 
be the sim])le, g^iy, and sober amusements of the 
people who lesoxted to the conceit-rooms and 
gardens of France, Italy, and Geimany The 
most conspicuous lesult seems to have been 
tlie multiplication of licenses, which included 
amusements neithei simple nor sober even if 
they could be called giiy, and the i esuscitatiou 
of ceitam “gaidens,” wheie, if the “humoui’s" 
of old luinelagh and Vauxhall weie piesent, 
the gloss immoialities of both w^eie piobably 
sometimes sui passed Of these public gai dens, 
that called C’lenioine, on the banks of the 
iivei neai CIieLoa, was most conspicuous and 
most laigely ])ationized It was knowm that 
pei'sonages of high lank fiequently visited it 
and joined wuth demi-yeph and the 
in the ha^s imw/ufs and othei amusements 
For some time it was a i earn t of all the “fast*^ 
set in society, and even some of the moie 
piudent went occasionally to see what it was 
like; but a peciihai fakdity attended it To 
inaiiitaiu its attractions constant changes of 
peiformance and “sensational” exhibitions 
must be provided, and the piopiietoi's could 
not make it pay. Among the excitements 
of Cremoine weie the periodical insolvency 
of its entiepreneu7s Foitunately, peihaps, 
foi oiu moral iind social progress, the public 
bed metsquii did not take any definite hold 
on the class of peisons whom it was most 
likely to injuie, and though such entertain- 
ments W'eie frequently attempted, they even- 
tually became, like the modern hal de Vopira 
in Pans, very dieaiy alfairs, in which the 
peiformem were mostly of a low and degraded 
class, appealing in meaningless costumes, and 
adding to their ignorance the extravagant 
imbecility produced by intoxication. The at- 
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tempt to introduce the Pmsiau fiwhiou of 
holding these assemblies at oiu' theatres failed, 
as it deserved to do, but not before it had been 
associated with a sei'ious loss upon the puhlii*, 
for even as early as March, 185(5, one of the | 
most calamitous results of a night’s enterUdn- 
ment of this description was tlie destruction 
of the Hoyal Italian Opera House at Covent 
Garden by tire, so suddenly that in two 
hours the stately fabric was in ruins. During 
the operatic recess Mr. Gye, the lessee of the 
theatre, had sublet it to a performer of sleiglit- 
of-band feats, who called himself Profess(»r 
Andei'son, and was known as The Wis«irti 
of the North.” He brought his short seastai 
to a close by an entei'tainmeut described as 
a “ grand carnival complinientaxw benefit timl 
dramatic gala, to commence on Alonday morn- 
ing and terminate with a ha! mmqiU on Tues- 
day night ” On the hxst day of the show llie 
amusements proceeded with axiimution, an<l if 
with freedom still with decorum, until, as the 
night advanced, the more I'cspectable or cau- 
tious withdrew, and the disreputjible yiehlctl J 
to the temptation of excitexxxent and wiixe. ; 
After midnight the theatre is said to have 
presented a scene of undisguised indecency, 
drunkenness, and vice, such as the lowest 
places of resort have rarely witnessed. Be- 
tween four and five o’clock the professor 
thought it time to close the oi'gies, ami com- 
manded the baud to play the national anthem. 
The gas at the same time was tuiixed dowix a 
little to warn the revellers to depax't. At 
this moment the gastitter discovered fire 
issuing from the cracks of the ceiling, and 
amid the wildest shrieking and confusion the 
drunken, panic-stricken masquers rushed to 
the street. It was now hardly five o’clock, 
and yet in the few minutes which had elapsed 
the doom of the theatre was sealed. The 
■flames had burst through the roof, sexiding 
high up into the air columns of fire, which 
threw into bright reflection every tower and 
spire within the circuit of the meti'opolis, 
brilliantly illuminating the whole fabric of 
St. Paul’s and throwing a flood of light across 
Waterloo Bridge, which set out in bold re- 
lief the dark outline of the Surrey Hills, 
This glare operated as a speedy messenger in 


bz*inging up the fire-e*i'*;iuert from t-vriy ipi.tr 
ter of Dmdon at a tearing gallop Im \hr 
of enxifiagratiom There m* want ♦»! \%ater, 
but neither eugixieH mv water wei. el any 
ixi saving tlie projHTtj. theaiie 

blazed within its four hoihtw wall* hLe .1 lur 
nave, anti at half-pant live oMMrk the n \\ 
in with a treiuemleus i‘ra h, The !»iuldnig 
\v:iH unin.Hm*t‘tK m* having b*en wtlhn.' 

to grunt a pttliey after the firt* of Mi, 

Gye hatl efieetetl an insuratiee t»ii hw piM(>«'rtn' + 
tti the aimitint 4»f atid Mi. u 

to the amount «»f Mr, IhaidwM-wi, the 

expexneneed superintendent of the I.Mud' O 
tire I'.stablishment, was of opinion that the 
lire had tiriginated from sjH»ntaneonH e^anhu i 
lion atinmg the xnaMe^ i*f wa^te stud io e»unu 
kted in the Wiirkslioj*H an opinion aii ngth 
<*m*d by the i*videiiei* of Mr. i tin tlie ’ 
paiutex*, who stated that on a ptevnuH ;# 
sion he had ealh'd attention to a laap of h 
maUTialH allowed to gather, and wha i,, wlien 
1 ‘emcm‘d hy hi.s uuthoiitv. weie found to be 
too hot for humUing. 'I’he theato vwis i»oi 
rebuilt till May, 

But though many extravag.aiee^ out 

of the changeH in publie elHtoHls, tJe ie We|e 
many imlieationH of a remarkable impiove 
mexxt in our popular anin»em«it(s. The grind 
pnimemule t‘oni*erts, over wheh M. drdlien 
pi'cnided, have already been inente nrd, .iiel 
they had been efiVetual not i»nly m jH<pu 
larizing mueh t»f the k*Ht nuHie. but m in 
troducing some of the be**! iHUlomer*^ in 
Kurope to large audienees itf the nnddl*- and 
even the decent lower elas^n in b»*ndon. 
Prom all parts i>f England people laiiie to 
‘M ullien’s eoneerls’’ut < \>vent i lardeit Theato% 
and along with tin* jaTfornmnees of oihsmii 
, by the members of two harinonie s*-fUetieH at 
! Exeter Hall, tins ‘Mmnmtre iiivheHtia'’ may 
] be said to Ixave develo|>ed a taste for the e\e* 
cution on a gxand mUe of pkh! voe,d and in* 
strumeutal mnsic. M. Jullien had but a sboi t 
career. He died in an asylum for the imciiie 
in Paris, and his successors HCJireely main- 
tained the attnictiom which {uni m.ide his 
concerts so famous, but |)erfonnances by large 
orchestras and “mon»tre”c<mcert« of various 
kinds were not dejiendent on any {mrticiilar 
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conductoi, and (issociated “choirs,” includ- 
ing those of Sunday scholais and vaiious 
societies, lepeatedly appealed at the Ciystal 
P.iliice and at E\etei Hall At the former 
pltice the great “Handel centenary,” which 
was celebiated by a peiformanoe of the gieat 
coniposei’s woiks, was an mipoitaiit event 
It lasted three days, the 2()th, 21st, and 
22d of June, 1859 The central tiansept was 
comeited into a vast conceit hall 360 feet 
long by 216 wide, containing an aiea of 

77.000 feet, and theie weie also seveial tieis 
of galleiies The chon numbered 2765 per- 
sons, the band 393 On the fii-st d.iy above 

17.000 persons weie piesent, on the second 
18,000, and on the thud nearly 27,000 The 
receipts of the thiee days were above j£33,000 
and the expenses about <£18,000 Thencefoi- 
waid the Handel Festival became an annu.il 
celebiation, and was looked foiwaid to by 
laige numbeis of peisons in London with as 
much inteiestas the annual musical festivals 
in some of oui cathedial cities excite in the 
inhahi tints of those distiicts, and the musical 
connoissems who attend the peifoimances 
It is scMiceiy possible to lefei to the numeiuus 
and vaiied foiriis of public amusement which 
seem to have made tins peuod the commence- 
ment of a new era in the ai t of “ entertain- 
ment,” without mentioning the cliaiming de- 
sciiptions and liumoious sketches of chaiacter 
by Mr. Albeit Smith at the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly Albei t Smith, <dready well know n 
as a witty journalist and novelist, whose con- 
tnbutions to Punch and other jieiiodicals had 
often niiide the %voild laugh, was also distin- 
guished foi genial bonhomie, an atti active 
pieseuce, and foi that rare and valuable ait 
of becoming m a moment on good teims with 
his audience, which is ceitain to command 
success foi a lecturer. His entertainments 
weie humoious, but graphic and sti iking de- 
sciiptions of the jouiney to Switzeiland and 
the Bernese Oberland, especially to Cham ounix 
of the ascent of Mont Blanc, and, — as a sepai- 
ate lecture, — of the overland route to Hong 
Kong, The course of his “ lectures” was di- 
versified, not only by excellent panoramic 
views painted by Mr. Beverley, but by stories, 
sketches of character, and original songs, all 


given with an easy mpidity which carried the 
audience with him fiom beginning to end. 
He was perfectly familiar with the scenes lie 
desciibed, and the characteis he poitiajed 
were familial to the audience Pei haps his 
was at one time the most popuiai enteitain- 
ment in London for rehned and educatetl 
people, and as he himself used aichly to ob- 
seive, numbeis of peisons would attend it 
and would secure seats foi their families, who 
would on no account entei a theatie to witness 
a regular diamatic perfoimance The queen 
and the loyal family weie paiticulaily de- 
lighted with Ml Albert Smithes peifoimance, 
and the Prince Consort notices it in his jour- 
nal with the woids “veiy amusing” appended 
to the entiy winch appears among much 
giavei matteis The lectiues which had de- 
lighted London, and had made the foi tune of 
Chamounix, by sending thousands of English 
tiavelleih tluthei , wei e continued and lepeated 
wuth almost uiuhmimshed success, till, unhap- 
pily, the gein<il authoi and ; aco7iteu7 w as almost 
woin out, and though a lobust man, he fell 
into ill-health, and to the gieat gnef of a wide 
cucle of fi lends to wdiom he w^vs much en- 
deaied, died at the age of foi t} -four, on the 22d 
of Ma\, 1860 It may be mentioned that Mi 
Albert Smith had niained Miss Maiy Keeley, 
the d.iughtei of the famous comedian, and 
heiself w^ell known as an actiess at the Adelphi 
Theati e Nuniei ous entei tainments of a simi- 
lai €‘legant and refined description atti acted 
considerable audiences Lectuies on science 
at the Royal Institution, wlieze Piofessor 
Faiaday showed bnlhant expeiiments, weie 
supplemented by othei's at vaiious institu- 
tions, and notably at the “Polytechnic” in 
Regent Stieet, a gieat lesoit for juveniles 
wdiose paients oi guardians believed m com- 
bining iiistiiiction with amusement, and tlieie- 
foie w?'eie willing to devote a long even- 
ing to the diving-bell machine! y in motion, 
tlie diorama, a lectuie on chemistiy, a gieat gas 
microscope leflectmg objects on a screen by 
means of a magic lantein, and a series of songs 
m tlie nature of an “ entei tamment” to ticcom- 
panj!^ the beautiful sei les of dissolving views. 
The “Polytechnic” had formerly had a rival 
in the “Adelaide Gallery,” near the Lowther 
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Arcade, but this having been closed, was trans- 
formed by an Italian confectioner into a large 
caf6 and restaurant. It may be reganUsl as 
another sign of the change which had bertuuf 
ajDpai'eut in our public customs, that a <su»ph*tt‘ 
alteration seemed to have taken place in our 
method of providing refreshment fi>r the in- 
creased nunihei’S of people who took their meals 
away from home. Fren ch anti ( J e r nia u n ‘st; in r- 
ants were numerous in several parts of Lon- 
don, and the hot, study tavern with its chops 
and steaks, or the sordid, givasy et»t>k's sla»p, 
with its dingy boxes and coarse aervitn*, were 
to a great extent superseilcd by spacious aiul 
convenient diniug-roonis and cafes, where 
agreeable articles of food and eitbt»r tea, eotlee, 
or the lighter continentid wines could be pro- 
cured. The conclusion <»f the cornmercuil 
treaty with France by increasing the eonsump- 
tion of the light clarets and llurguiulies gave 
a fresh impetus to the business of the restuur- 
aiit in London, and it was noticeable that 
light bitter ales were also supei'scding the 
heavier beers as light wines hail displaceil 
port and sherry, while the consumption of 
tea, coffee, and chocolate vastly incrciwcd. 

Among the most attractive resorts in Ijou- 
don, the Surrey Zoological Gardens in Wal- 
worth had held a conspicuous place as the 
resort of middle-class families. The grounds 
were extensive and picturesque, there wa.s a 
very good collection of wild animals, birds, 
and reptiles, and the grand feature of the 
place was a broad lake, on the further sitle of 
which ‘rose a huge cauviis structure like the 
scene at a theatre, which wjis painted to re- 
present the latest locality that could be most 
effectively associated with a great pyrotechnic 
display. Mount Vesuvius, the Bombardment 
of Canton, and eventually the taking of Sebas- 
topol, attracted crowds of eager spectatoi’s, 
who, after listening to a good concert by the 
band interspersed with more or less patriotic 
songs, witnessed the spectacle which usually 
began with a balloon ascent and ended with 
the tremendous discharge of a “ set piece” of 
great brilliancy. The time came, however, 
when the grounds were to be absorbed into the 
suburban ring of buildings, and rows of villas 
took the place formerly devoted to the ele- 


phant houiasthe liourt ilrtH, juul thr' n»««nkryi* 
oagfH. Till* wild aniinaL wrvi* and 

on the s|Kivi* i»H*»pied by ib** .iitd 

the grand-.stand H !arg<’ h.ill n ^ fed. 

eoinpu.seil chb'ny t»lf and ViU' i g 

the eiut.spieuiMH bMtnir'. nf lb»' tnii» tbr 
engaui*int»nt of the . mu u** b-dl * 

and minor theatio- f**r Snnda;. i ning 1* 
giouH iiorvuM‘.H, and tbo Sumy Ibdb wbnli 
would atMH*mnitidan* a \ery In * 01 . :*♦ gun- n, 
was hind by the hdloWrin * 4 ' a on m lor who 
had gained gn*at nototii4\ hu’ hn »‘»u n.d 
manner of addre.^N hin nun \i !l*unl\ i}h.*ne 
delivery, and the leligiom feivottr whoh > i\e 
remarkahle foree to hi^ *»j*p*aL, at.d aMno i/ d 
nuinheiH of people, many *4" uleun Is * 1 ^- II- d :i 
coiifiiderabletlhlanee tob ^eu to loob *- "Ui * 1 , 

The name 4»f Mn t*. IL Spuiu^on wai for 
above a quarter of a i*i*ntu»y b* hue hi- dea’th, 
in IHll:!, miHoeiated with a teb;.;i'UH 
wbieh waM enduring iu 1 ire**’'*, j^ ihap*^ be* 
caiwe it \v»H never aHH«»eia»ed with the f uiutie 
extravagaiieert wltieh lia\i* lo«4»-f*en ds^J; uml 
and uliiiuately dlHorgaid/s'*! ^oue* nt 1 * *4 ait 
ling ellbrlfi to awaken the e‘*n*»' t‘-ne* ♦ and 
intluenee the Hvert of t!ie w*4kiiig"elii/^^*e**, Mr* 
Spurgeon, who wan a j t*ung ^^tudenl \ » l»4i«ing 
io the Biiptirtt eoiineetion* lagan ho* woik 
while ho wan Htill a Liv, and In- ^'‘*41 de 
veloped ran* powera tei an ojti n ;ui pH';e h»r 
iu addrertHing large and eaMiat a^f^riiddn.ti, In 
a nhort time he waa notorious, but he 
afterwards heeanit* faiiioUH, roHM>vsing a loag- 
lutieent voiee, wiiieli eould be hisnd «%i ii h\ a 
large u>sembly in a tiehl or any oih^r opiui 
s|Ktce, anil a remarkable pouer of dlie*tiating 
hia meaning by rt*fi*ienee»i, ofti*n full of diy 
tieouliar humour, to the eoinnioii e%{M i n ne« s 
of his audience, or the ordinary objeens and 
occurreucen of everyday life, he iapidl> at* 
tained great iHipularity, and at the hjium* time 
became the mark for much iiuHphtetii w^ittik i un 
and a good deal of Huapicion. There ha«l bi*eii 
no such sudden wucceHs in ambling the alien- 
tiou of the ctmimon jmople ainct^ the earlier 
days of Wesleyan MethiMlism, and Mr. Kpnr- 
geon, keeping to the regular methoil of miiiia- 
tration observe<l by the body to which he 
belonged, did not profess to be a revivalist, 
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sxnd used no special means for ptovoking those 
Strang© and giotestpie demonstiations of leh- 
gious fervour ■which have fiequeutly injured 
attempts to enlist the enthusiasm of unedu- 
cated peo]>ie In homely, foicihle, and, as 
some would have it, vulgar” language he 
addiessed evei -increasing audiences, and as 
he went on, he appeared to abandon many of 
ins ciudei inodes of expiession, until he at- 
ti acted peoj)le of all degrees in the social scale 
to liear him But ho never altei ed the homely 
vigoui of his appeals, the plain Sa\on style of 
his speech, oi the quick ie<idy humour which 
seiisoned all that he had to say, and enabled 
his hearei's to remember and to think over it 
The charges bi ought against him were that 
he adopted the moie objectionable phiases 
tliat had been attubuted to Dr Bowdand Hill 
01 to Huntington — that he associated deguxd- 
mg illustiations with sacied dotlimes in a 
mannei that was piufane and could not be 
edifying, but it is ceitaiii tlnit many of these 
alleged savings w^eie in\enlod by his critics, 
as they had ]>eihaps been iinented foi his 
piedecessois , and though he once or twme 
took ill! op]>oituint} to deny some of them, lie 
appealed to trouble himself leiy little about 
w hat people thought of him lie went on, as 
a man who believes he lias a gicMt deal of 
%voik to do and has but a shoit time to do it 
in. Ills earnestness w<i.s undeniable, and it 
soon became contagious On one occasion 
when he was preaching at the Siurey H*dl, 
while the pi ess of people was very gieat 
some one laised an alaim of fiie, and in 
the eifoits to escape several peisons w’-ere 
killed and luoie weie seriously mjiued But 
a huge chapel, the “Tabernacle,” neai the 
Elephant and Castle at Newungton Butts, was 
soon lu couise of consti action It was de- 
signeil to hold GoOO poisons, the foundation 
stone w'iis hud b> Sii S. Moiton Peto, and at 
a public meeting held afteiwurds, under the 
presidency of the Loid Mayor, 5000 pei’sons 
who were present were admitted by tickets 
It was then announced that a gentleman at 
Bristol had sent a cheque for ^£3000 towards 
the building fund, with a promise of £2000 
more if twenty other gentlemen would pi ovide 
an equal sum by subscribing £100 each, or 


foity aubsciibing £50 each, wuthin the follow- 
ing thiee months The money was obtained^ 
and funds for the building quickly came m. 
Ml Spuigeon then became the pastor of a 
gieat but yet a compact congi egation, chiefly 
composed of the middle and lower middle 
class of the community, but containing seveial 
persons of large means Theie was appai ently 
no intention on his pait to become the head of 
a rex-ividist movement, he had as much to do 
as he could hope to accomplish, and his sin- 
centy was proved by the fact that while he 
lefiised lepeated oflfeis of considerable sums 
of money foi his own use, he was constantly 
leceiving veiy large contributions which lie 
devoted to the establishment of an orjihanage, 
almshouses, and othei benevolent institutions, 
associated with bis congi egation, but the bene- 
flts of which weie not confined to membei-s 
of the paiticular sect to which he belonged. 

Tlieie was at the time of which we aie 
speaking, a notable assimilation of opinion 
betw^een the evangelicals or “Low-Chuich” 
people — as they w ei e sometimes called — and 
some of the leading Dissenting preacheis, and 
then ideas of the value and elHcacy of leligious 
levi Veils had la some instances met as it weie 
half-way The leiigious periodicals, chiefly 
aildiessed to Nunconfoi mists, weie hugely 
lead and fiequently appioved by those wdio 
belonged to the communion of the Chuich of 
England The w’‘oik of Mr Spurgeon and 
even of the Plymouth Brethien wiis widely 
recognized by many families who were pro- 
fessedly of the “ Low Chuich ” On the other 
hand theie might ha\e been discerned the 
beginning of what afteiwaids became a de- 
cided dnision betw^een high -chuich obsei- 
vaiices and thobe of the Bitualists. The dis- 
tinction was not, and has not alw^ays since 
been, very deal to a large body of Dissenters, 
but it has often become obvious enough. At 
all events, m 1859 and foi two oi three years 
aftei wards, though the difference w^as per- 
haps not leadily maiked, the endeavoui's to 
intioduce “iitualistic practices” were not to 
be confounded wuth the holding of what had 
long been known as “High-Church” doctiunes, 
such doctiines having been often unaccom- 
panied by any very remarkable ceremonial 
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and almost entirely independent of external 
or symbolical modes of expression. 

As long before as 1851, in a letter to l>i\ 
Skinner, Bishop of Aberdeen, which in the fol- 
lowing year was printed by desire of the Scot- j 
tish bishops, Mr. Gladstone, discussing ‘Hhe 
functions of laymen in the church,” had said : — 

“I shall venture two remarks upon ritual 
changes generally, in whidi I am bold enough 
to anticipate extensive agreement. The tii’st 
is, that as ceremonial is but the dress of devo- 
tion, it ought to follow upon rather than pre- 
cede spiritual growth, of “which it must be- 
come the conaetiuence before it can become j 
the cause; and, except as to the removtd of j 
palpable indecency and scandal, it should bt‘ 1 
left for its increase to such spontaneous de- \ 
mand as may arise out of our gradual return j 
to that temper of elevate<l and concentrated . 
devotion, which has unhappily become rare ! 
among us. The second is, that many of the 
points which have given rise to dissension are 
in themselves ideally but secondary, and have 
derived their importance from prepossessiims 


aettlfd in Kxetor, by liiif and . 

Hut we pndnibly nt^vrrshouhl ha\r wun» 
them, had it n<»l f«»r the ai*ar« la*’.d 
into which ouiigtvgatiunal uigani/.ttn^u Imh 
there been allowed to ^ ?hi- 

things in theniM*he4. na\» beddtH th*» pitju 
dices attaching to them, th* le wa s I b» h* , 
at the rout id* all a senumeiit in the po pie 
that they were o\ er-lidih li, g*i4efaS*d, 

iis it were in self-defeiu*e,a and unioau 

ageable reaetioin Had then- bet a m tho^e 
ca.ses a rtgulaily euustitutid eotigiei.MUMn, 
to borrtwv a phrase ottr P*ed*M»naii 

friemls, a rt>Il of et»inmtuii''ant^, and had ih*' »* 
hail the unmans i*f iiiaLunf kie^ut* tiaU •^etiU 
ments, ami id aetmg ly th*n‘ iiul) »h» 
olUeers, the clergy Wi*ual diU\»d tiem 

them the nu»s{ \aluable aitl at the »ajt •t, 
insteatl of being hd’t ti» Wt»ik »ml lin n wa%, 
jw it were, b!imlh»I*l; a geneialliaimen;* w- uld 
have btvu seeuretl U tween ihe u.e 

service, ami the tote* *d feeling \u Ih*' ^ • n ’M* 
gatum, to which, as we Unw sern, ihi \ ho. hi 
j to bearacl<»He regard, ami aullM*nt%. if >m wi -K 


conventionally rather than essentially con- j dreioly, wtaihl havi* breit ^p,Uld N*»im h« 
nected with them. Now both of these re- blows.” 

marks point to one and the same conclushm; These wtirds, aihlressi^il thi‘ni.*h tin y wr»»* in 
namely, that diversities and changes of ritual, the Scotch episiM»pai*y, tuighf h b» * n pin 

so far as they are open questions at all, are a tltabiy stutUcd in Koglaml, atid a dm* 

matter to which the people ought to have some- for them warn It I perhuf^s have pi«‘Vi-n<rd ihr 
thing to say. If ceremonial be in general not scainlals whieli haw fi4it»w«*il ilje pM.-ir i* *4 

so much a means of awakening as an instru- the aih)ption f>f strange lifualiNiie ub*ien,ue'* *4 
ment of edification for those already awakened, by “priests*' ntwvly ap|siinb*ti t** Jttiiehi*^ 

then the expediency of ritual restrictions must, where t he eungregal h wri i* avri Im pi *e 

it is evident, vary greatly with the religious t ices against whitdt tli»*y wrr** allMWfd Iim un 

temper of each congregation. If, again, its de- mediately etVectual pitdej^t, Tht^ ii ^nh *f 
tails are, as it were, prejudged by preposses- “Hituaiism” has often been Hmi the « 
sions for or against them, then manifestly there while defying alike th#» biHliops eomniandH 
is a tender and irritable state of mind to deal and the provisions of the ei\i! Uw, lM\e 
with, which will become hopeless under any- virtually evicted the first eongiegation wh»« 
thing like an exasperating treatment. The had contrilmWd to the establishinent ami 
way to conquer men^s prejudices is to appeal maintained the wtructure of the UuUiUtj in 
freely to their good sense, and allow some W'hi<ih they met to Wiuiihip, and liuvt^ U U 
reasonable scope to their free-will and choice, them to wander where they rhi^i*, another 
Such appeal involves, or at the very least and perha|)« non-resident, congregation filling 
harmonizes with the idea of giving them a their placcH. Dimbtless the arrogant iiasump* 
share of discretion in determining the points tions of many of the priests who ii 4 tr<Hlnee.l 
at issue. Nothing can be more painful or their own ritiud, combined with the deep ilm- 
disgraceful than to see questions of divine appointment of the congregationH whom thev 
service settled, as they were some years ago had disregarded, had the effect of hastenii.g 
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the abolition of cliurcb-rates, since the ex- 
cluded members of a church wheie the ciergj 
weie nuhlJerent to their sentiments M^exe 
leady to join the laige body of Nonconfoim- 
ists in then opposition to the compulsoiy 
siippoit of obseivances to which they had a 
stioiig iintiiiathy The same causes appear to 
be opeiating both for the disendowment and 
iii^establishmeut of the English Church alto- 
gethei, as the only means of settling the 
question between eleigy who will neithei obey 
their ecclesiastical supei xors nor the civil law, 
and congi egiitions %\lio have been obliged 
either to leave the church wheie they are en- 
titled to worship, 01 to submit to piactices for 
wdiich they entertain an unalteiable repug- 
nance 

There had, as we have seen, been lepeated 
attempts to intioduce measiues into paiiia- 
nient for the abolition of chuich-iates, but 
they had not been successful The mtumei of 
collecting tlie tax had ceased to be so conspi- 
cuous as it foimeily uas, and in many cases 
it was not eiifoiced A geneial impiession 
oMsted th.ii the entiie remission of the lates 
would soon be accomplished Tlieie was no 
agitation outside pai I lament sufficiently power - 
fill to cany a lull against the majoiity who 
voted against IMi Walpole’s bill in 1859, but 
8n John Trelawney’s bill of January, 18G9, 
passed the second leading by a majonty of 
to 234 votes, and was lead a thiul time, 
to be till own out by the Loida on a second 
it‘admg by a majoiity of I2vS to 31. This 
i oused an active agibition on both sides Tiie 
lepresentatives of the Disaenting denomina- 
tu)iis convened a gieat meeting at Freemasons' 
Hall, fur the purpose of seeming the passing 
of the bill which Su John was to bung in 
the next session Several hundreds of well- 
known leadei^s of dissent were present, most 
of the chief towns and many runil parishes 
of the kingdom being represented. It was 
<Ieteimined to laise i.*3000 foi caiiying on the 
agititKUi, and half that sum Wvis obtained m a 
few minutes It w^as decided that direct and 
pei'sewnng action should be adopted to mHu- 
ence paihament, au<i tliat no heed should be 
taken of any threat of lesistanoe oi offer of com- 
piomise But the 0 [)ponents of the bill w’^eie 


busy too, and they were poweiful An effoit 
must be made to i averse the recent divisions 
in favour of the <ibohtion of church-rates As 
the suppoi tern of Sir John Trelawney’s bill had 
held meetings and signed petitions, the same 
means were adopted by its opponents, and 
cleigymen were eveiy where exhoited to enlist 
their panshionei’s against the measuie Mi 
Disiaeh took the lead in the opposition move- 
ment At a meeting of the clergy and laity 
of the lural deanery of Amersham m Buck- 
inghamshire, he declared that the question of 
chill ch-iates necessarily involved the existence 
of a national chui ch The clergy must make 
membem of pailiament undei stand, that 
though this was not a pai ty question it w as 
a political one, and a political question on 
which m then minds there ought not to be, 
and theie could not be <my mistake” He 
could assuie them, fiom his own knowdedge, 
that theie weie many membera of parliament 
wdio on this question gave caieless votes, and 
thought by so doing they w^eie giving some 
vague liberal satisfaction without piepanng 
any futiu e inconvenuuiee for themst*h es “ Let 
their cleiical fuends, Whig oi Toiy, Uonsei- 
vative 01 Libei.d, make tliese gentlemen un- 
derstand that, in then opinion, on the union 
of chinch and state depend, in a laige measuie, 
the happiness, the greatness, and the libeity 
of England ” 

There weie, however, eminent peisons who 
w’eie in favour of a compionuse, winch would 
pel haps have satisfied the main body of the 
Dissenters Mi Hubbard, wdio had become 
an authority on the subject of finance m the 
House of Cbniinons, and was known to be 
deeply inteiested in church matteiN, had al- 
leady endeavouied to bung in a bill, the mam 
principle of which was that those who dis- 
sented from the Chuich of England b;v a 
simple declaiation should be exempted fiom 
the jxiyment of chiuch-iates. The Bishop of 
Exeter, in i eply to an appeal for a declaration 
of las opinion, issued a \ ery conciliatory letter, 
in which he intimated that common pi udence 
and the manifest inteiests of peace demanded 
the substitution of temporal for ecclesiastical 
couits on occasions of church-rate litigation. 
He consideied that weight should be given 
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to the conscientious objections of those who, 
in refusing to pay church-rates, refunetl to 
support a system of doctrine and woralu]> 
to which they were oppose<l. He did not go 
quite so far as to acknowledge that such ob- 
jections were reasonable, but ho thought that 
at all events they should be rendered inapplic- 
able. Clergymen should, he thought, no longer 
contend for all that wais desirable, nor even 
for all that might be resisonable. They iiuist 
make concessions, and could do so with very 
little damage to their cause, I n conclusion he 
suggested that church-rates should only be m 
far retained as to furnish, in some nhajH* 


j»ro|H*rty of Kiehtird (VoinwelK wb * 
it from his fatherdii law, Mr* 
to the Park a m*w and rxlteitoly b^aulifnl 
<«othie chuivh had built, an»t flo^ 

%vaft Hr, wIhho 

then, a« it Inw lH*en Move, a hhond 

of pious souls. It was said tbil th** ebuirb 
ha*l been jwtid f**r i»nt Mf the t4 f!e 

book; but whether thi^i m or ia4, i? 
the i«irish ehuretnaud Sir Wdlsoii lif^atheot*- 
was a regtilar attendatd, h** and hr* fatirJy 
ticeupying a seat aiuidHt the te-»f id the ei*n oe 
! gathm. The worthy knight iloi^hue tine 
man to prupiMc* eonedntu'n, and be 


or other, funds for maintaix>ing the structure j was sinui folhnved by Mr. ti! *da*»ia% who ^;ud 
of the churches, and the proper keeping of that in* remained of th** opiinoii th^n l#e 
churchyards; but that all beyond that should | always held, and h|iou!iI to %oir f^r tiie 

be provided by voluntary contributions. The | second reading of the bdb "lo ret at the 
charges for the vai'ious accessories of worship j merits of the i'burih rate Hdl xt mu-t be 


should be defrayed by the actual worship{>cr« divided into tWfM|ue4ioHH. as t%%4* 

and not by those who could xiot enjoy the use iK>rtionsof the country. In * pM? be-^ 

of the service, it miglit hr in praetiee li-idt witul be H*edd 

When Sir John Trelawney returned to the nbimdcm the prineijde #*f the rate tlieie; but 

charge, and brought in his bill in 18(Jl (the in rumi purUls''^, where th»* lat** w,e* pmd 
second reading came on the 27tli of February), with as imudi satiHf;«‘tiMti ;m :o*y other ptd be 

there was a multitude of petitions and strong charge, why \va^ tht^ me lent law lo be 


opposition,butlittledisplay of genuine interest abolished J Dis^i'UlerH w»*r'* in th»» m.tni I'on 
in the house. An amendment was proposed by greguted in the p.njhoi: and the 

Sir W.Heathcote,the colleague of Mr.GIadstoue oifer was ma<le In them to e\*tup! th‘*n;i*''hi»4 
as representative of the University of Oxford, from th«» mti? if they |ihvise*b but th^w did not 
He was in favour of a policy of conciliation, please. If chureh niten were in bn.'i the 


and denied that concessions made in or<lcr to 
get rid of difficulties and animosities couhl be 
held to be a surrender of principle. He put 
it to the government whether a time had not 
arrived most favourable to a conciliatory ar- 
rangement of the question, and moved that 
the second reading of the bill be deferred 
for six months. Sir W, Heathcote was quite 
the right sort of man to make this pro- 
posal, though he was not distinguished as 
a speaker. He was a man of social position 
and of high character, representing the uni- 
versity where he was educated, and where, in 
1821, he had taken a first-class in classics, in 
1824 had graduated B.O.L., and in 1830 D.C.L* 
Further, he was an eminent magistrate, a de- 
vout churchman, a good landlord. As a gen- 
uine country gentleman, he lived on his estate 
,at Hursley Park in Hampshire, formerly the 


of pnividiiig ndigioiM wordaip f»*r gr*Mi 
majority <*f tho poor, wi^ro tlioy t^bi^ *ilio!v»bi*4 
for the Htikc of n minority who «b iburd lbi*y 
hud a grievamn* from whtoh ih^^y would 
a<‘cept exemption t He wii*< m t wilhtig to 
intrust to mero Hup|iiut tho %'eio*r 

able fabric of the parinh Hr 

gCHted Hint an nrniiigcmont misrlit U* m 4 *h* to 
accept the jmwerof tlio majority of a 
to reject or agn'ic to cliundorati'H m a ri^dit* 
at the mime time allowing a pjiri^i aLo t** fnx 
itself by the will of the majority. 

Mr, Briglit mm utterly opp^nril l*i thir* vif w. 
It had, he said, all the fnulU of all tliv plam* 
of compromise of the qmtiittcixk, and itt favt it 
amounted to what was already the law, iiami ty, 
that where you could not get cluxrcli^rate^H you 
were to let them alone, ami where a majority 
was in favoxtr of them they were to prevail. 
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In the debate in the previous year on the 
bill that was thrown out by the Lords, Mr, 
Bright had said, There are many who have 
aspired to legislate upon this subject, but 
liave failed m these attempts at conciliation, 
and I think we must all feel conscious that 
we must eithei remain as we aie or adopt the 
bill which IS now befoi'e us I confess that I 
am altogether against any kind of dodge by 
which this mattei may be even tempoiarily 
settled I think that if this church be a 
national estabhahment, you cannot by Liw 
insist that its support shall be drawn from 
only a portion of the population I agiee with 
you altogether in that If I were a church- 
man I would never consent to it, and, not 
being a churchman, I wholly repudiate it 
The dissensions to which I have i eferr ed liave 
prevailed, prevail still, and cannot teimunite 
as long as this impost exists What is its 
naturd and iiievittibie lesult? It must be to 
create and stiinuiate the piide of hupieinaey 
in the donunant chinch, and at the same time 
produce what I shall call the uiitatiun of sub- 
jugation and injustice on the pait of that 
great poition of the people vho support then 
own mmistersand places of worship, and who 
think that they ought nut to be calletl upon 
to support those of any other sect or chinch 
Now, is it necessuiry that this should continue? 
I often have occasion in tins house to gue 
hope to honourable gentlemen opposite. They 
are probably the most despauing pohticad 
jmrty that any country ever had withm its 
borders. They despair of almcnst everything 
Tliey despaued of agriculture. Agncultiue 
triumphs They despan of their chinch, yet 
wherever that church has been left to its o\\ a 
resources and to tlie zeal of its members, its 
triumph lais been manifest to the countiy and 
to the woiid. Are you made of different 
material fiom the five nnihons of ]>eopIe who 
go to the Dissenting chapels of England and 
Wales t You have your churches — I apeak of 
the old ones, and not of those recently ei ected 
by means of voluntaiy contributions — you 
have your churclies, which you cjill national, 
and you have them for notinng You have 
your ministers paid out of property anciently 
bequeathed or intrusted to the state for their 


use In that respect you stand in a far better 
position for undertaking what, if church-rates 
are abolished, you must undertake, than do 
the great body of your Dissenting bretliren. 
Have you less zeal, have you less libenility 
than they have? Do not you continually 
boast in this house that you are the owners 
of the great bulk of the landed property of 
the country? Aie you not the depositaries 
of political powei, and do you not tell us that 
when a Dissenter becomes rich he always walks 
away fioin the chapel into yourchuichl It 
tins be so, am I appealing in vam to you, or 
leasoiung in vam with you, when I try to 
encourage you to believe that if there weie no 
church-rates the members of your church and 
your congregations would be greatly improved, 
<ind that, as has taken place in the parish in 
which I live, your chinches would be better 
supported by yoiu own \oluntiiry and liberal 
conti ibutioas th.iu they c<m evei be by the 
penny pei pound issuing fiorn the pockets of 
men \vho do not attend your church, and who 
aieiendeicd ten times nioie hostile to it by 
the veiy cdoit to make them conti ibute to its 
suppoit^^ Then lefenmg to the successful 
etroi ts of the Wesleyan IMethodists, Mi . Bright 
spoke of their doing muivels ‘‘m ciectmg 
clnipels, p<iying nmiisteis, est<iblishing schools 
— laihing the dead, if you like — for men who 
were dead to lehgion have been made Chris- 
tians, and they have pleached the gospel m 
every county, I might almost miy m every 
parish, in the kmgdomd’ 

Mr. Bright also askeil what would be the 
condition of the jvopnlation, the leligious 
establishments, the ethicMtion throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, hut for the hbeiahi> of the 
sects who w^eie not membei's of the Chuicli of 
England, and having refeire<l to former ex- 
peiiences (»f the lush tithe and to the condi- 
tion of the Welsh Dissenters, he Siiid “ But 
go a little further noith, fo a land where men 
are not supjiosed to misunderstand their own 
interests , I refer to the country on the other 
side of the Tweed You have an established 
church there Many yeai's ago you had two 
considerable secessions from its pale which 
became powerful sects They have since united 
themselves, and their x>ower has proportion- 
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ately mcreased. But lately, within the recol- take adrjwatage of tliat iii»j»»rity he 

lection of every member of this house— for it bclonfpwl to it> 

is but seventeen years ago— there was anotlier Lonl Ituasoll wiUl the W44 not 

great secession; and from what men fancied one of alwtmct right, hut of the advantoge 
was the ruin of the Established Church of i of the church. He did not think that tin* 
Scotland there arose a new church, offering, I : exemiitiou of Dwaontew would W a laftllonwiit 
wiU say, to the world, an example of zeal and of this cineatiou. Uy mewiitiiig to that |4an 
munificence such as has not been witnessed in j you parted with the prinripln i»f a iintnmal 
this country during the lifetime of the present church; while tin* ditlh‘«lty of ing it into 
generation. Not long ago, while in Scotiand, o}ienitioii would tii«ii|<**rahl«<. I !•* argued 
. . . I found that the Free Church, which i that it would Iw |H)i«ihh* !•» kwp up the fahini 
comprises probably not more than one-third j of the chuifhei* hy vohiiiUry e<>nuiltiitiMi», 
of the population who pay any attention to | and that if you U*«k away i'sk'itM""* a y-ar lh»* 
religious matters, raised voluntarily, during ’ chine-luw woiiUl not fail into dt-ray. Thnae 
the year when I made the inquhy, a larger ! who were attaclnnl to the t'hiireh woiil.1 do 
sum than the whole annual emoluments of the | well to allow tliia eainw of ditTeri’iioi In>i wi*«*ii 
Established Church of Scotland. It has built, ! C'hurchmtm and Diawnitem to lie mnovial. If 
Ithink,somethinglikesevenbundredchurchea ; that were ilone, no step against tin* (’hMr<'h 
throughout that part of the kingdom, and as , would lie taken for years ; hiif if this hill 
many manses or dwellings for its ministers. | were rejected the result won hi Is* a ron . 
It has also established schools in almost every I tinned agitAtiou, and that a lliosontinu agilA' 
parish. And I tell the house with the utmost tion— and lie knew how i«»woifiil and well 
sincerity that I believe I never questioned organiw*d that wan whi«*li would rvinlinne 
any man in Scotland as to the effect of the j till churcli-ratos were finally alM«|ishtsl, 
Disruption who did not admit that, painful as ! The ancoiid remlingof the hill i*»o* i3irri*sl 
it was, and utterly as he and many others j by 281 to 2li0, a majority whi«*h ah*»wei| aueh 
might have opposed it, stiU it has been full of a falling off from that of the provtoto* leo* that 
blessings to the people of that country.” tlie opponents of thn nu‘asute rr«ioMl>lii*d tlndr 

These having been the expressions of Mr. ' exertions, and on tlie thini n'ading the uiini> 
Bright’s opinions in 1860, it was not to be won- | bers were er|tuil and the Sfieaksr •hvniwi 
dered at tbat be should have supported Sir against the bill by his «.*nstiog>vote, on the 
John Trelawney’s renewed attempt in 1861. ground that such an equality di’tuaiided an 
What the Dissenters felt in this question, he ojiportunity for further diMniWmti. 
said, was that it was“a straggle forsupremacy, In the following year (tiMIgh on the llth 
apd not a question of twopence in the pound— of May, tlie question waa again liroiight Iw- 
ai&Bpremacy on the part of a great establish- fore the house, Imt waa lost by 287 voles to 
meat whirii was as much political as religions.” 286, an amendment {irofitMwd by Mr. klst. 

Mr. Disraeli said that if the bill were carried court being cfurried, to the effei't tliat it wonW 
its first effect would be to deprive parishes of be unjust and iticxfirdietit to alsdish the 
the power of self-legislation, a step which ought ancient customary right exercise*! from time 
not to he favoured by the professors of popnlar immemorial by the mtejiayerti of every purish 
principles. The law as it stood was founded in England, to ntiso by rate amongot them- 
on the principle of affording facility for roll- aelvm the sums required for the re|«air trf 
gious worship to the people of this country; their ohnibh, until some other pmvistou sliould 
but it was declared to be a grievance to the have been made by parUimieut for the dia- 
Dissenters. Now a Dissenter was not an alien, charge of tbose obligatirma to which, by custom 
but an Englishman with all his feelings and or statute, the churehwardeiM Ml the pari of 
rights, and it was his duty to yield to that the perish were liable, 
majority to which it was a part of our oonsti- 
tuticnal system to defer, as it was his right to 
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church-rates we may refer for a moment to an 
occun ence which afforded a significant illustra- 
tion of the question of ritualistic practices, and 
also of the importance of the views expressed 
in Mr. Gladstone's letter to the Scottish 
bishops During the autumn of the yea.r 1859 
the church of Saint George in the East, Lon- 
don, had become notorious, for the remark- 
able observances of an elaborate ritual which 
were carried on there under the direction of 
the rector, the Rev. Bryan King, who had 
gone so far as to refuse to allow time for the 
afternoon lecture by the Rev Hugh Allen, 
an evangelical clergyman well known for his 
labours m the poor neighbourhood of White- 
chapel. The innovations on the usual mode 
of conducting the service, and the introduction 
of vestments and ceremonies which the com- 
mon people pronounced to be popish,” gave 
great offence to a large part of the congrega- 
tion, and weie lesented by a still larger num- 
ber who did not belong to that or any other 
congregation, but who took this opportunity 
to manifest then opinions by creating a riot 
m the chinch every Sunday The Bishop 
of London unsuccessfully endeavoured to ar- 
bitmte in the case. The scenes winch were 
enacted were a public scandal the ser- 
vices were interrupted by the hooting and 
yelling of the mob, which fought to gam 
possession of the seats • the police, even when 
they endeavoured to interfere, were powerless 
to prevent the profanity and violence of the 
ntrugghng crowd within the building, and the 
tumult was increased by tlie barking and 
howling of dogs introduced for the purpose of 
being set on the officiating priests and chor- 
isters The bishop at length, assuming an 
authority which he did not legally possess, 
ordered the church to be closed for a time , 
but on its being reopened the t lotmg was at 
once resumed, even though the vestments and 
ceremonies which were the alleged cause of 
them were discarded, and it continued until 
the rector was exchanged to another parish 

Any mention of the relation of religion to 
social progress at this time should remind us 
that the name of a man who had once held a 
distn^uished position m the English Church 
Von IV 
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was agam heard of from quite a different 
quarter. 

Henry Edward Mannmg, formerly Arch- 
deacon of Chichester, had now been nominated 
as the Roman Catholic provost of Westminster 
Those who had known most of his opimons 
were probably not surprised at his secession 
from the Church of England , those who were 
acquainted with the power of his personal 
influence and his intellectual attainments, may 
reasonably have expected that he would be 
appointed to fulfil an important office m the 
Church of Rome. 

The youngest of four sons of Mr William 
Manning, a London merchant, who was for 
many years M P for Lymmgton and governor 
of the Bank of England, Henry Edward 
Manning had been educated at Harrow and 
at Baliol College, Oxfoid, where he obtained 
the highest classical honours Soon afterwards 
he was elected to a fellowship of Merton 
College, which he vaciited on his marriage 
with a daughter of the Rev. John Sargent, 
rector of Lavington and Graffham in Sussex. 
To this living Mr Manning succeeded on the 
death of his father-in-law, and there he pub- 
lished treatises on The Unity of the Church 
and The Rule of Faith, both m accordance 
with the views which he had long professed 
For he had been one of the most active among 
the leaders of the “ Anglo-Catholic” or Trac- 
tarian movement which originated at Oxford 
in 1833, and had so greatly attracted the 
regard of all those with whom he came in con- 
tact that, in some respects, he occupied as 
influential a position as that of Newman or 
Pusey In 184(» he was appointed Ardideacon 
of Chichester, to the surprise of tboho who 
knew that the bishop fiom whose hands he 
received the nomination held opiinoiH entnely 
at variance with his own If the apj ointment 
was intended to keep him within the p de of 
the Anglican Church, it failed. Uldl^e some 
of those who liave since brought d sHension 
and reproach into their comraunioiH, had 

the courage of his convictions,” as * wuian 
« also had. The Gorham controversv 1850 
IS undemtood to have been the l um diate 
occasion of his secession His last Wic act 
as a minister of the English Church was his 
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appearajace at a large raeeting held to protest 
against the decision of the pnvy-council m 
that case. He afterwards, in conjunction with 
Archdeacon Wilberforce of Yorkshire and Dr 
Mill of Cambridge, drew up and publislied a 
formal protest, and at about the same time 
relmquished his preferments, 

Mr Manning had long been a widower 
without children, and on his secession he | 
spent the winter of 1850-1851 in retirement, 
after which he was admitted to the Homan 
Catholic communion by the Eev Mr, Brown- 
bill at Earm Street Chapel near Berkeley I 
Square Soon afterwards he was made a , 
member of the priesthood, entered upon a 
course of studies in the CoUegio Pio at Rome, 
and on leaving, received the cap of Doctor of , 
Divinity from Pope Pius. | 

He became noted as a preacher m Rome, j 
but on his return to England undertook no j 
public charge beyond occupying a confessional i 
in the church of the Jesuits in Farm Street * 
and frequent ocoamonal preaching, until be ^ 
was appointed to the direction of a new mission 
served by the members of the congregation 
of St Charles, in the poorest part of West- 
minster, and subsequently to the mission of 
the church of St, Helen, afterwards ** St. Mary 
of the Angels,” Bayswater. He agam visited 
Rome m the winter of 1866, and on his return 
m the following year, was nominated by the 
pope to the provostahip of Westminster, of 
which he became Roman Catholic Cardinal 
Archbishop after the death of Dr. Wiseman, 
in February, 1865 The consecration took 
place m the Roman Catholic Chapel, Moor^ 
fields. There was httle external resemblance 
betweeasi the soijcewhat reserved, thin, and 
ascetic-looking Cardinal Manning and his 
portly, rubicund predecessor, about whom 
something has been said in a previous page. 
The peculiar social influence which Dr* Man- 
ning had displayed at Oxford, however, was 
still there, and though able to maintain his 
hold on the people to the spiritual control of 
whom he was officaally appointed, he was also 
able to meet the promoters of social progr^as 
and public bmeflcence on common ground, 
md to be <me oi the foremost advocates of 
liaat tcqe Christian unify W'hidh oonsasts m 


working together for tho of mHaaritig 

temperance, morality, and ohartlahio rtlort. 

Berlia{)s in luktion to aomo i4 Iho rttrsia- 
gances of the ptuitnl ii«»w aiukT wo 

should not famaalU^rther uitiiottiiil tJ4*i uitn* 
ductiou of what wiis calttHl ‘•H|iiriliiiiliHU4/'' 
but which lm«*uncc dmtg- 

nated Spintiam,” an iiinmrtation from Attii'- 
rica, which liad in it very littir that waa iralJy 
new, and prol>a!»ly not ttitith that roiihl \m 
altogether diasormtotl frxini what w .oi ih^Umion 
on the one haiul and impii^turr on the oihor. 
The claim of certain |ieriioii« who i jiHid thciii- 
selvas inedmum to oht in f<*r a roinj^iiy 
aasembhd in a dark ruottn ati«l ailtiiig mitli 
their hands on a tjihW, i*oiiiitiiitiumti**iiii fr**m 
dejmrted npirita, had a citrtatn rr^a’inblani o In 
the ancient Gri*«k or Uoiiian di^ ttiaiitoi of the 
tripod; mud a large itiimliri of were 

to be foosid ready not only to lprcf»tnr the 
dupes of designing “ inrtlitiiiis ** of 9*ptrittiah 
ktic*^ maiisftMtations, hnt to join sn dark 
and mlojit the extraordinary pictrn*^ 
siona by which they fell into a rontlitioii of 
spasmcKtic or even of clirontr itnliiaioti. 

This is not till? place Ui dnwtnta tlio 
bxlity of remarkable physiod iiitprr^^ions re- 
sulting from litUe known, ner%oii*i, tnrnlal 
oonditioi:m, or the |>tcultar inl9tienio of animal 
mmgnetistii aliout which wn h4%r yet 
much to learn: Imt it may la» wtahTtl that 
self-styled spiritnalniiic jAriiotwriia*’ were 
placed outshle ncieiitilic invi«attgali<4( by the 
profesHotH of the **new tiiatiif«^#ialbii Ihetn- 
selves, while re|ieak»l ii«ji«»itnni», the evi- 
dent weakness of tlie vittima, and the irre- 
verent absurdity df the demonxiraltotis werr« 
suffidently mpimrent to mm to 

deal with evidence, to prevent the rlaiina t-f 
the apiritists being generally At tho 

same time there were so many diji« 

Mnetion and of soda! iiii{icirtiiitcw who took up 
the orasse that the ntmtid Imlnttce of the c^^noi- 
try seemed to be disturbed, mud rel^oti iti»rlf 
was likely to suSer becmitse of the degrailiiig 
superstitions and the obvtoua deceptions which 
were aesodlmted with the thou^ts of immor- 
tality. Many of the mdvooatee ol Bpiritkm 
oimimed for it, that it su^^orled m hel^ in a 
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future state, without reflecting that numbers 
of its most trusted exponents had been de- 
tected in scandalous impostures, and that the 
manifestations attributed to the spirits, even 
of the great and good, were so tnvial, and 
often so repulsive, that had they been true 
they could scarcely be regarded otherwise 
than as evidences of ah immortal imbecility 
The arch-medium of the period was one Home, 
who gave himself out to be a scion of the Dou- 
glas family, and perhaps the attitude of the 
more sensible portion of the community may 
illustrated by the reply of Professor Faraday 
to Sir Emerson Tennant when he was invited 
to take part in one of Home's stances Fara- 
day had already turned his keen attention to 
title claims of the spmtists, and now said — 

^ I do not wish to give offence to anyone, or 
to meddle with this subject again. I lost 
much time about it formerly in the hope of 
developing some new force of power, but 
found nothing worthy of attention I can 
only look at it now as a natural philosopher 
and because of the respect due to myself I 
will not enter upon any further attention or 
investigation, unless those who profess to have 
a hold upon the effects agree to aid to the 
uttermost To this purpose they must con- 
sent (and desire) to be as critical upon the 
matter, and full of test investigation in regard 
to the subject, as any natural philosopher is 
inrespectof the gOTus of his disco venes. How 
could electricity', that universal spmt of mat- 
ter, ever have been developed in its relation 
to chemical action, to magnetic action, to its 
application in the explosion of mines, the 
weaving of silk, the extension of pnnting, the 
electro-telegraph, the illumination of light- 
houses, &c, except by ngid investigation 
grounded on the strictest critical reasoning, 
and the most exact and open experiment? And 
if these so called occult manifestations are not 
utterly worthless, they must and will pass 
tibrough a like ordeal ” It must be remem- 
bered that Faraday was no sceptic in religion. 
He was a devout member of a very small and 
simple sect of Christians who prof^ed to 
found their behef on the doctrines of the New 
l^BStament; it fe not surprising, therefore, that 
he otmM not accept the unexplained but none 


the 1^ insignificant vagaries exhibited by the 
mediums as communications from the noble 
spints of the just in the world beyond the 
grave Some exposures which were subse- 
quently made in a trial where Mr Home or 
Hume was the defendant, as well as the de- 
tection of several impositions, served to dis- 
credit the spiritist professors, but for a long 
time the craze maintained a sinister influence 
and was the cause of much domestic calamity 
and social mischief 

The quotation which we have made ftum 
Faraday's letter indicates the enormous ra- 
pidity with which the application of electricity 
to industrial operations had spread. We have 
already glanced at some of the prominent inven- 
tions and improvements which marked the ad- 
vances of scientific discovery but any compre- 
hensive record, however brief, of the progress 
made in almost every department of engineer- 
ing and manufacturing skill would extend 
these pages beyond their proper limits. The 
invention of Mr. Henry Bessemer in 1855-6, 
for producing a special kind of steel by pass- 
ing cold air through liquid iron, had been of 
great importance m our engineering works, 
and the adoption of iron-piated ships had 
necessitated the production in our arsenals 
and shipyards, of engm^ and tools of enor- 
mous power, by which the metal could be 
treated as though it were wood— and planed, 
drilled, and pressed into shape with marvel- 
lous rapidity and precision In the domestic 
ranks of hfe, improvements m the sewing- 
machine, which had first been introduced m 
America by Howe, soon resulted in a com- 
plete revolution of the business of the cheap 
tailor and the seamstress Washmg-machines, 
and various ingenious appliances of domestic 
conveniences, many of them of American m- 
vention, came into use, and no such rapid 
development had taken place m the larger 
operations of mechanical industry smce the 
invention of the steam-hammer by Nasmyth, 
and its introduction in 1842 

In otiher countries the progress of great m- 
terprises was also aremaricaWe, imd it be 
remembex^ ihat, in 1861, the tiani^ through 
M<mt Ctois, which had j^viou^y been car- 
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rx€)id for some dists»nce by matutsl labour, was 
continued by means of powerful dnlhug-ma- 
cbines In England the activity of inven- 
tion and application appeared to be univeiisal 
and to affect every department of social life* 
Mr Bessemer (who wassubsequently knighted) 
had, besides his great invention, given much ^ 
attention to the construction of river steamei’s* 
Marine engineering advanced greatly, and in 
the department of river and ocean-going ves- 
sels the impiovements were of the utmost im- 
portance Indeed the great increase of our 
shipping, and consequently the position which 
we held as carriers for the world, was asso- 
ciated in its advantages with the augmentation 
of our imports and exports already noticed* 

The total tonnage entered and cleared at ports 
in the foreign trade m 1850 was 14,000,000 
tons, and m I860 this had mcreased to 

24.000. 000 tons. The English tonnage en- 
gaged in vessels with cargoes m 1860 was 

9.000. 000 tons, in 1860 it bad mcreirsed to 

14.000. 000 tons The development of the 
steam marme was one of the great causes of 
this remarkable growth of commercial enter- 
prise, but this again greatly depended upon 
the development of international commerce 
and the enterprise of exploration and discov- 
ery, which opened up new channels for trade 
and promoted the national interests. There 
were several exploring expeditions set on 
foot during this time, and still more endea- 
vours were made to open up new commercial 
relations 

The expedition of the Fox steamer, fitted 
out by Lady Franklin in 1857 and commanded 
by Captain M^dmtock, had brought home 
tidings of the lost Franklin expedition, of the 
abandonment of the Erehm and Terror in 
the ice, the departure of the 105 survivors 
under the command of Captain Crozier to- 
wards iiie Great Fish Biver, and the death of 
Sir John Franklin on the 11th of June, 1847 
Many relics of the lost crews had been recov- 
ered On the 28th of May, 1860, the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society was pre- 
sented to Lady Franklin and to theoommander, 
— ^then Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, — ^and Lady 
Franklin claimed for her husband the crown- 


ing discoveiy of the north -weet 
which coat himeelf and Im t\mr 

hvm. At aiiyrato the north wi had 

been made m lH5l by Ciiptaiii M.4i itiri‘ in tho 
IntmUgator. 

In Aimtmlm explumtioiiH of the inlntor 
had not hiwi any v«uy rmiU 

the tracing of the rivcii* Miiriay, iMtliiig. und 
Murrunibidgee by Major Miirhill in 
but the diHiHiveriea w«*r*% at all rventa, Midi 
cient to prove that tliore waa no o|*i»n triirt 
where water could la? pniinii««K or the urmh 
of a large exploring party adt*tpiat#4y provulnl 
for 

The tnide with Jii^^ati waa up by 

Englmh enterprme, and the go^nn 

merit, after mnw ditUeiiUira, Ntilwipiently 
became exceeiHngly fiiendly; luit it m 
Africa that the moi»t iiw|w>rtant 
took place. In <*iiplaiti lUiiliui and t 
tain Speke, ataiting from had I • d 

a great lake conneeltHl with the Nili% '^bn li 
was named the Victoria Nyan/^i, and inn* li 
later, m 1B64, another large hikt' waa 
ered by Samuel, afterwards HirH.inni»d, f* 
who named it the Alla*rt Nyaii/u; btii long 
before this the achieveineitU l 4 %ittg**toiie 
hml become known in England TIim Uunntm 
mimuonary, who, aa a ytmth, had fulb^wcd thr 
veteran Moffat to the land of the Ih « InnitMa 
in 1H40, had ju»t cf»inpl«te<l fnr^h cntiu pt i^^ra 
at Tette on the eimt cojwft of Afitca^ t»» la^ f«4 
lowed by an exp4Hhtion to the ZainU*at. prt*' 
videti for by the govcrniiu^nt. With ihi**, 
accomjwuiicd by Dr. Kirk and acvt^ral m ini 
title obeervem, ho m% nut in March, 
after a stay of two yearn in Ktiglanth fiotn 
which he had Iwn previously alnuuit for 
seventeen years during hia long 
wanderings in “ the l>ark C^ontiiirnt/' 

David Livingntoite was one of tlnmf nirc 
beings— a practical entliuaifmt Having ipiit#* 
early in life made up hie mind to a rurcci, hr 
began at once to take the meaiia which Iwy 
nearest to him for prefmring for llio muk, 
and whatever he did or learneih he Inid iho 
end he had proposed to himself diatinctly in 
view* His father was employeil in the hi nii 
factones of Blantyre, near Giasgow, where 
David himarif wrought as a plecerdioy 
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and afterwards as a spinner; but like many 
another Scotch lad he worked hard at his 
calling during the summer and in winter at- 
tended the college classes Young Livingstone 
was as assiduous at Andersotfs College, Glas- 
gow, as he was industrious at the Blantyre 
mills By the time he was sixteen years old 
he had a goal knowledge of Horace and Virgil, 
and had read with avidity such books as Dr 
Dick's i^hilo&ophy of Religion and Philosophy 
of a Future States besides dipping pretty in- 
telligently into scientific works, and indeed 
any other books he could get hold of except 
novels, with which he had no concern. He 
had piobably even then some idea of being a 
missionary, for soon afterwards he distinctly 
desired to prepare himself for becoming a 
pioneer of Christianity in China, with the 
hope that by teaching the true religion to the 
inhabitants of the far East he might lead to 
the material benefit of some portions of that 
great empire. As one step towards the fulfil- 
ment of Ins wish he commenced studying 
medicine, in which he ultimately attained some 
proficiency and passed the necessary examina- 
tions At the same time, taking Patrick's 
Plants of Lanarkshire as a manual, he made 
some progress in botany, and explored both the 
botany and the geology of the district. At the 
age of nineteen he was attending the medical 
and the Greek winter classes m Glasgow, and 
the divinity lectures of Dr, Wardlaw in the 
summer, but he was still at work at the 
factory, where he placed his book on the 
spinning- jenny " so that he could catch 
sentence after sentence while he went on with 
his labour, and keep up constant study undis- 
turbed by the roar of machinery. In 1838 he 
offered his services to the London Missionary 
Society, on account, he said, of the unsectarian 
character of that institution, which ‘ sends out 
neither Episcopacy nor Presbyteranism, but 
the gospel of God to the heathen ” This early 
expression was perhaps as illustrative of the 
broad, simple characterof Livingstone's religion 
as the remarkable reference which he long 
afterwards made to the deserted and ruined 
convents at Loanda, when he spoke of them as 
‘^decayedmissionaryestablishments,”and they 
had justified the title, for he mentions it was 


not an uncommon sight to see a black sitting 
in the evening, with his fire stick in one hand 
and a pen in the other, writing m a beautiful 
hand a petition to a commandant " Having 
been accepted as a candidate for missionary 
work he was summoned to London to undergo 
the usual examinations before the directors 
of the society, and was then sent with other 
probationer to a training establishment at 
Chipping Ongar, in Essex, where he pursued 
his studies in languages, for which he showed 
remarkable aptitude It was a simple life that 
he led during his probation before being 
ordained to the work that lay before him, and 
^^the pale, thin, modest, retiring young man, 
with a peculiar Scotch accent," as one of his 
companions described him to be — was ready 
not only to leaim but to labour, for we find him 
gi indmg the corn to make the brown-bread 
for the household, chopping the wood for the 
fires, and either alone or in company with one 
of his fellow probationers taking long walks 
of sixteen or eigliteen miles When once his 
natural reserve yielded to friendly advances 
he was found to be peculiarly frank, kindly, 
and helpful, and the variety of his early 
studies gave him many oppoi^iumties of show- 
ing practical fitness for the work of the pioneer, 
while his healthy religious freedom was equally 
m favour of his ability to cairy the gospel to 
those who had never heard its message of 
liberty and peace. It was no longer to China 
that he directed his attention “ The opium 
war" and other occurrences had for a time in- 
terfered with missionary work in that country, 
and he had been already looking toward 
Africa, when, in 1840, just as he had passed 
into manhood, he was appointed to a South 
African station For eight or nine years he 
laboured zealously at Kolobeng in the interior 
beyond the Orange River, while Robert Mof- 
fat was pursuing his arduous, duty in the 
same region at Kuruman, then the mcmt dis- 
tant outpost of Christianity tiR Livingstone 
pushed onward two hundred miles fuarther 
north. It was no wonder that these two men 
became cordially united m the work which 
they had so earnestly undertaken, and tfaeii 
f nendship was consolidated by the marriage of 
the young missionary with Mofifat's daughter, 
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who, with three iiative teachers, fomaed his 
sole sfcaif from 1845 to 184», when he united 
the work of the explorer to that of the teacher. 
One of his earlier journeys was to lake 
Ngami, m 1849, and a year or two later he 
reached the Zambesi. Hxa next great journey 
was from the southern interior to lioanda on 
the west coast, a feat which procured him, in 
1855, the gold medal of the Boyal Geograph- 
ical Society, but this performance was quite 
eclipsed by his return journey across the 
whole continent to the mouth of the Zambesi, 
including a series of discoveries, among which 
perhaps that of the great Victoria Falk was 
the chief He had now of course become 
acquainted with the languages, habits, and 
religious notions of many tribes till then 
unknown We have no wpace to follow the 
details of his discoveries— nor is it ueceaeary, 
smoe he published a full account of his travels 
m hooks which have been widely circulated 
aaad are stall read with deep interest. Before 
hm reton to England in 1856 it was calculated 
iibat livingstone must have passed over no lees 
than 11,000 miles of land, for the moat part 
untrodden hy any European, and up to that 
time believed to be inaccessible. He returned, 
as hm ftnend and admirer, Sir Eoderick Mur- 
diison, said, ‘‘as the pioneer of sound know- 
ledge who, by his astronomical observations,had 
determined the sites of various places, hdls, 
nvers, and lakes, hitherto nearly unknown, 
while he had seized upon every opportunity 
of desonbmg the physical features, climatology, 
and even geological strueture of the countries 
whiihii he eseplored, and pomted out many 
new souppces^t of c<miLmeroe m yet unknown to 
acoiie, and entopriEie of the British met- 
dMnt ” liord Kleenamje too sqpoke of the 
iirecision with which the unarmed 
and unassisted il^glish mlssioiiary had left his 
mark tipon so many important stations in 
regions Hthprto blank upon our maps. In a 
tetter to the Time$ lavmgstone strongly re- 
commended the encouragement of the growth 
cottpn in the mterior of Afnca, as one of 
meauE 0 ^ opening up <x>mmercial mtei> 
com^se between ttis country and the ttibes of 
Ceattal and Southern iufrioa, and of gradually 



trade and lulvaiiciiig hiittmn md, 

civilimtiom 

But Liviwgwtone waa |ire|iiiriii|? tm further 
researchca. Bupjmrtrtl hy itiid 

practical aul IkiUi from our own uud from the 
Fortuguese govenimrut^ with ntprm- 

«ion« of smrere uitvrt^^st fi«uii tliu iiiff*! n iiiid 
Pruice Alliert, and afti»r the |uihlic ircogiii- 
tion of his »erviriis 4 at a liatH|Ui*l at thr l<oii- 
don Tavern, and the Hiilna^riptifm of a htntig- 
stone testimonial fiaid by the h^adiiitt tm^r* 
cliantis liankens and eit» 4 **ns of he 

set out with the <»U»er luetnte^n* of hi^* 
tion to the eastern nf Afriea, where the 
Zamlieiit falk into the rn'ean. Iterrf two siinUI 
steamera wert' placed at their «lu«|aet*d and they 
ascended the river to the iiiteitor. The iej«ulta 
of the ezplorationa v^ere the dimivery *4 the 
minor lakes, Nyaiuwi and Hhiiw*r» and alter 
traversing a great extent «f itmtilty itun 
miles to the north-west of Nya^aa, the Utiding 
of the moathii of the Zaniheei, atid 0 X|dotttig 
the immense surrounding temt**ry, Hie 
premature attempt of the tiiiiistoii aflet wards 
sent out, chiefly l*y Oxfuid and CWnhrtdge, 
to establish a station on the thanks t4 the 
nver, faded; fimt, by the deatlt of tk^hop 
Maekenxie, who fell a victim to the eUtnale. 
and afterwartk by the bo|»riessiiesii «/f the 
endeavour and tlie noeeisaty for its atmndoti* 
ment by Mackenzie’s auceesMor Itmhop T«»aer 
— but the dkcoverifsi were mmie, ami the c«+iiti- 
try iH uo longer a term inrogiiita. Ttm nm#ler 
who would leant the |iarttcnh»rs of Ltitisg- 
stone’s reeearctiea on this expinlitioii may find 
them m the explorer’s own ** narmltie ^ of the 
discovery of a large tract of fi*rlil# sod, licit 
m cotton, tobacco, and timber, Ihniigh snli- 
ject to periodical drought; ami nf the relah- 
Ikhment of an excelkul {sirt, the m{iucitirs 
of which bad been ovtrlotikHj by prevmns 
travellers^ Some of his ooncItMiionii have* been 
disputed by other writem, tmt the etiorinouii 
value of hts dtecoverieii cxmld not tie denied, 
lu this expedition, whicJi had lieeii |irepared 
hy members of the (Jeogmfdiical ftoeiety, and 
m which he was asateled by tim advice of 
Captain Waehingt<m, hydxopiqdier to the ad- 
miralty, Oonmoian^ BedingalE^, K.N., Ihr* 
Kirk of Edinburgh, Mr# Baiiate the Afticaik 
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and Atistralian traveller, and by his ever- 
faithful friend and oompaxiion, hia devoted 
wife, he was enabled, to use the expression 
of Sir E, Murchison, “to reach the high 
watersheds that he between his own ISFyassa 
and the Tanganyika of Burton and Speke, 
and to establish the fact that those lakes did 
not communicate with each other , and that, 
if so, then there was, to say the least, a high 
probability that the Tanganyika, if it did not 
empty itself to the west, through the region 
of Congo, must find an exit for its waters 
northwaids by way of the Nile 

Many of the particulars of this slight 
sketch of Livingstone’s explorations appeared 
m the T%mm d January 28th, 1874, in a sad 
obituary notica But to the shadowed page 
recording his death we may again have to turn. 
It IS sufficient here to state that, in 1865, 
he left England for the third and last of his 
journeys to Central Afiica, where, under the 
auspices of the Geographical Society, he was 
to seek a solution of the old mystery — the 
real sources of the Nile It will not be out 
of place to recall two or three simple incidents 
among the honours and congratulations that 
welcomed the missionary explorer duimg his 
stay m England in 1857~-58 

The city of Glasgow made him free of its 
time-honoured guild ; the burghers of Hamil- 
ton, his birthplace, were proud to pr^ent to 
him the freedom of their busy town, and the 
manager and people of tie Blantjre works, 
where he wrought as a pieoer-boy, were only 
too happy to meet and entertain him. Con- 
gratulatory addresses poured in upon him from 
all quarters, and he received invitations out 
of number to attend public meetings, to be 
got up especially to honour him ; but none of 
these attentions were so affecting and signifi- 
cant as the spontaneous offering of the boys 
of the Stockport Bagged School, and the man- 
ner in which It was received and responded 
to Her© are the letters which explam the 
simple occurrence. 

WycUffe Villa, 

Stackport, J anuary, 186V. 

My dear Sir, — I think it will give ymi 
l^easure to receive the inclosed thirty postage 
steipa Mr. Jackson, the master of our 
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Stockport Bagged Industrial, told his pupils 
of jour journeys and adventures, and the 
motives by which you were aetuaised. One of 
the lads said, “ Let’s give him some money 
and with one consent they resolved to do so, 
and immediately commenced a subscription. 
Some gave all their money, and othem, who 
had no penny, sold their marbles to obtain it. 
If you could see the lads, and knew who and 
what they are, you would be as much aston- 
ished as myself, and you would admit the 
offering is not only spontaneous, but as munifi- 
cent as the one presented you at the Mansion 
House - -Rejoicing in your honours as homage 
done to the cause of the Saviour, I am, dear 
sir, yours very respectfully, 

Rev Dr Livingstone JOHN BhORNTON. 

Mission House, Bloomfield Street, 
London, 2Sd January, 18^7 

My dear Sir, — I beg you will assure the 
boys, who so generously expressed their ap- 
probation of my labours in Africa, that no- 
thing has delighted me more since my return 
to England than their honest, spontaneous 
deed I give them all my warmest thanks, 
from a heart overfiowing with emotion, and 
wishing that God may abundantly bless them 
with His favour and love. I have very little 
time to write to any one, as I am engaged m 
the preparation of a narrative of my late ex- 
plorations, and must keep my word with one 
hundred and ten poor native Africans, who 
acwmpanied me from the centre of the country 
to the east coast, and now await the fulfilment 
of my promise at Tette. I ought to be back 
to them in April, but I fear, after all I can 
do, I must be about two months later than 
my appomted time in April Were it not 
for this, I should try and visit the boys and 
speak with them ; but as this can scarcely be, 
I would just commend them all to the care of 
our blessed Lord J esua, and ask them to try 
Him as their friend and guide through hfe. 
They may make Him their confidant, for H© 
listens to every prayer wafted to Him from 
the lowliest bosom. “ In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being and He is as ten- 
der and compassionate to eveiy oifc© of them, 
and knows all their c&seB and earea, as if they 
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were tiie only persons m the world. Aiul 1 
then, if they axe like Him, they will all sIjow 
love to every one about them, and to every- 
thing beautiful, and good, and true. 

“ H© prayeth best who lovoth best, I 

All things, both great and small , 

For the dear Lord to whom wo pray, j 

He made and loveth all ” ^ 

Thanking you and them again for your | 
most friendly feelings, and hoping that they | 
may not again deprive themselves of any 
comfort, I am, dear sir, yours most truly, j 
David Livinostone. ] 

Mr John Thornton, Stockport 

While on the subject of Africa we may ; 
glance at a singular controversy which vfm 
revived m 1859, the associations of which are 
more important than the discussion itself As 
early as 1847 several rumours had reached 
England of the discovery in Central Afnca of 
an enormous ape, the conformation of which 
was said to approach so nearly to that of man 
that it might be regarded as the link between 
the human being and the brute creation. Has 
creature, it was said, frequently walked up- 
right , was of such enormous strength that it 
was scarcely afraid of the lion; could climb 
trees, from which it would reach down its long 
arm, clutch a passing native by the throat, 
and strangle him in its powerful grasp It 
had been known to arm itself with an enor- 
mous bludgeon, and to lie upon a branch 
waitmg to stun other animals as they passed 
beneath, or even furtively to attack the 
elephant. Its muscular force was prodigious, 
its fierceness temWe, and though it showed 
bttle mtelligmace,and was called by the n^oes 
“the stupid old man,^ it was supposed to pos- 
sess a kind of maliciaus and self-protecting 
craft Only some part of the skeletons and the 
crama of the animals were first sent here, but 
in 1859 a young specimen was captured and 
forwarded to Europe. Professor Owen lectured 
upon the formation of the “gonlla,” as it 
was called, and pointed out the differences 
between its structure and that of the lowest 
order of negro. The newspapers were full of 
it, and serious oribodox people felt some alarm 
lest iiie confirmation, or supposed confirmation, 


of these re|H>rta uhniihl do injury to 
belief, while othern were mlhrr ni 

being Busimeietl of having hail mi 

ancentor. 

At the end of the year h«*ttrvi'‘r, I ho 
“missing link*' had Wwiiiea l»y\it*!d 
of the agitation caweml hy I>t 
theory of “the origin «>f hy inanr.ii 

selection, which very few hud 

theniKelves the tnnilJe toexmiune «»r to under* 
stand, but alkmi which iheie w^mi ati nhinwt 
univer»al outiTcy of pmiee, ruin nlc, fear, or 
comleiunation. A veiy large nnittbci of thceit* 
wlioare tHimetimes B|Hikeii of m ** the rcllglou^* 
world” were at omv in violent luMiht) to the 
theory, which, without hemUtioin w.ie iliHduM'il 
to be op|H»n*d bi n'leaU^I truth, and t<* be «le 
structiveof the very foiuidatioim of biitlo It 
I did not seem to iBvur to thew n^awtinUfi tlmt 
their own faith mniUI have little bnindalioii if 
it could be ujiaet by a mere scieiitilie 4|)eculii 
tion,and the more thoughtful niiinU were not 
indisposed to wait for further • xjdutoitioin* of 
what the eminent tmturfdiat itiennt, before pio 
nouncing that either revelMln*n oi U hef w,ia 
endangerml by \m theori/4ng. Th« re were* tui 
the other hatid,|wopie wh«» rr|»idlrtl the iiotion 
of tlie development of a|>ecieB« it 

they thought, opjiomi to the true dignity of 
man as an inittHigent, emottonah and re* 
fleeting being, with a spiritual itatiiie Men 
like Kingsley, and of a gieal tn.itiy O'f 

less calibre, were at first veheitieiitly aaiiif*4 
it. While they treated aucli Bpecnlation?^ with 
serious rebuke and aimmstit, the uUn and 
humonata, whether they a* cepti^il tho lhe*uy 
or not, found in it m endlei>a theme ba je^ta 
and comic illuHtrationa. llie nmh iirttn^ who, 
like Kingsley, knew enough of n.itutid history 
to give the subject some aulis4H|ueitt eiainiim- 
tions, afterwarda mitigatiHl and man) of them 
tacitly revoked their former mieltiishnm. I hi 
strict examination the theory and it was tody 
put forward as a th^iry— Iwomn* iiuu h h*m 
dangerous to sacred beliefs and the truthi* of 
revelation than had been siipfs^d. Tlim<» w ho 
had already necessarily aece[»U*d the wiriitific 
conclusions from geologicat discoveries had 
to reflect that an absolutely literal inter- 
pretal^on of our version of the fimt Im^k <rf the 
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Scriptures need not be insisted on as a test of 
oithodoxy, and numbers of men of science 
known to be devout and pious Christians were 
leady to give their admiration, if not their im- 
mediate adhesion, to the extensive generaliza- 
tion which had lesulted in speculations so 
wide and yet so inclusive as those of Darwin, 
The theory of natural selection, that is, of the 
pi eservation of favoured races in the struggle 
for existence, represented that during a long 
course of descent, species of plants and animals 
are modified by the selective preservation of 
slightly varied forms, adapted somewhat better 
than their fellows to the circumstances in 
which they are placed The modification of 
species was not an absolutely new doctrine, 
and even Darwin, who carried it out to what 
lie believed to be legitimate conclusions, did 
not confidently assert how far it would extend 
He did not assert, he merely indicated by ex- 
pressing las own convictions He had put 
forth a suggest ion, and thougli his own obsei va- 
tions had led him to regard it as a conclusive 
discovery, he left it to be veiified by others as 
he thought he had verified it to himself. ‘‘ I 
cannot doubt,” he said, “that the theory of 
descent, with modification, embraces all the 
members of the same class. I believe that 
animals have descended from at most only 
four or five progenitors, and plants from an 
equal or lesser number.” But speculatively 
he went faither “Analogy would lead me 
one step farther,” he said, “namely, to the 
belief that all animals and plants have de- 
scended from some one prototype, but this 
inference is chiefly grounded on analogy, and 
it IS inmiatei lal whethei or not it be accepted 
The case is difieient with the members of each 
great cLiss, as the Yeitebrata, the Articulata, 
&c , for heie we have distinct evidence that 
all have descended fi om a single parent ” 

This of course is not the place to discuss the 
pi obable truth or error of such conclusions , 
we have only to concern ourselves for the 
moment with their histoi lail relations, and to 
note that the opinions of the gi eater number 
of Darwin’s opponents weie soon afterwards 
modified or retracted In less than ten years 
Frofe^r Huxley (who was one of the earliest 
and most ardent advocates of the same theory) 


could say in a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
that so rapidly had these conclusions been 
accepted and established that he began to 
think they would shortly require for their 
welfare a little healthful opposition This of 
course was a somewhat humorous way of 
putting it, but it IS a very sti iking fact that 
a statement which, when first definitely put 
forth in November, 1859, was received with a 
storm of ridicule, indignation, and even exe- 
ciation,soon came to be legarded with quiet at- 
tention, and though it continued to be opposed 
on scientific as well as on religious grounds, 
gained considerably by the reaction which suc- 
ceeded its first reception Educated and even 
half educated people who had been among 
those who raised the outcry against the pio- 
pounder of the theory and had loaded him 
with epithets, began to be a little ashamed of 
having so treated a man who was known to 
be a devout believer in religion, and who 
concluded his treatise hy saying “Fiomthe 
■war of nature, from famine and death, the 
most exalted object which we are caj>able of 
conceiving, namely, the pi eduction of the 
higher animals, diiectly follows. There is 
grandeur m this view of life, with its several 
powem, having been originally breathed by 
the Creator into a few forms or into one , and 
that whilst this planet has gone cycling on, ac- 
cording to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple a beginning endless forms most beauti- 
ful and most wonderful have been and are 
being evolved ” 

Charles Dai win may be said to have been 
a born scientific investigator His fathei waB 
Di. R W Daiwin, FRS, his giandfathei 
the famous Di Eiasmus Darwin, author of 
the Botanic Garden and Zoonomta. From 
Shrewsbury grammar-school he went to Edin- 
burgh Univei-sity for two years, and thence 
to Cambridge, where he took hia degree in 
1831, when he was twenty-two years old. In 
the same year, having heard that Captain 
Fitaxoy, who was about to sail on a royhge of 
circumnavigation m hei majesty’s ship Beagle, 
had offered to shai e his cabin with any com- 
petent naturalist, Darwin applied for the ap- 
pointment His “Journal of Researches into 
the Geology and Natural History of the 
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Various Countries visited during the Voyage 
of HMS, BmgU round the world*' is the ; 
delightful recoid of this journey, ami shows I 
how ardently the young naturalist had pur- ; 
sued his studies in zoology and geology, and | 
how widely they had reached in various aireas i 
of inquiry, though botany was the favourite | 
pursuit This voyage vastly increased the i 
scientific knowledge of the young nKpurer, 1 
but it permanently injured his health, and j 
sowed the seeds of weakness of the chest and ; 
heart, the disease of which he die<L But 
Darwin, though he was frequently an m- | 
valid, performed an amazing amount of work j 
I'equirmg great patience and aitiuous atten- 1 
tion, and he lived to be seventy-three, having 1 
read two papers before the Lmnaean Society 
only a year before hia death, at aliout the 
time of the pubhcatiou of a remarkable work 
on earthworms, respecting which his inveati- 
gations had shown the enormous im|K>rtau<^ 
of the part they play m the world, by gradu- 
ally covering the surface of the earth with a 
layer of moulds 

Darwin received the gold medal of the Rc^yal 
Society m 1853, and the Wollaston Pallaihau 
medal of the Geological Society m 1859 In j 
1875 the University of I/eyden conferred upon 1 
him the honorary degree of M.D, ami m j 
1877 the University of Cambridge made him I 
a Doctor of Laws He married in 
the granddaughter of Josiali Wedgwood, 
F R S , the well-known manufacturer of ar- 
tistic earthenware. We have noteil that his 
work on the Ong%n of Species had, even at 
the pwod winch w© are now considering, 
to find acceptance with many, and wi^ 
no longer menttoned with such deteetation as 
it had met with on its first appearance. Of 
that book he afterwards said: It seemed to 
me su&cdient to indicate that by this work 
^Hght would be thrown on the ongm of man 
and hi^ hi^ry/” for this ^implied that man 
b® included with other orgamc beings 
in any general conclusion respecting his man- 
ner of appearanoe on this earth." These words 
occur in a more recent and even more start- 
ling book, the DesceTit of Man^ m which Dar- 
win dealt at length, and boldly, with that sub- 
ject on which he had hitherto deemed it well 


to be reticent, aiul prv^ut^l man m 
ing fnmi a hairy qumlriipn^, 'aith 

a tad ami jximUtI ami piobablj a t liiida r 
of trees, ami tmml bmk ih# » h.nii »»l 
until hn found ita tlo* t«f all thn 

veitebnite aiiiitisd^, i«unr mpiatir riivituir with 
braim hoarb and i4hor onraiu* itiq^vifn fly 
<io\ckqaHl. Tliw liiHik gavo another f^hi« k lu 
tluise (a gn at tiiajof ity of wlm had not 

accepltfil the ionchixionii of the f*»rtnri turn; 
but it in hi Ih! iiotrd that it waa rr<*rivnl with 
very tiithwiit ilemcui^t rations aw a 
eontnbuUoti to by a man, who lijol 

already imj h^l timi he would ii**t 4iort 
m tniciug the <ltn#»hipnio»i of the higher 
organ izatioiiH fioui iho extrciwimt of 

atiinml life, and wh»» waw in thiw theory a 
nobler conception of twain. o 

than in tiiat uminlly hwi^iwI and atloplt’fb 

Whatever opiiaofH tmy U* held oti thr mib- 
jeot, It cannot l«o doublevl that Iho tiiinitto 
liivf^tigationa and avowed fmclii^ioii^ of Dr. 
Darwin and of Mr. Hnalry who may tathrr 
be regarded aa hia inde}H?ndfn!l ndiragtie anti 
»u|i|H>rter than m his foHowtr have doim 
much to change tlie and iimthml of iM'ieti- 

tific inquiry and ea|>cTttimit, in rrhUnHi totlm 
remoter fitnns of aiiinmi and vog^t^ldn bfie 
mitl oigaxiuathm. 

We iiumt now return to glance at wdiat 
was g<niig on in {sirlnuiienb and that leintiok 
us tiiat we ha%H» not «piit«f iloiie with iho 
financial statement of IHtKi, and with all that 
was involved by the mloptioti of the teiin# of 
the commercial treaty wiili Fmnce. W*^ havn 
already seen that agilatnni hml l^eii 

made at various {lernals for the alsditioti of 
the taxes on {m|ier. Dn the ^1 of Febiuary, 
1859, a demonstration agaiiiat the mteiilion of 
excise or my other dtitkw oti t^per hail Wn 
made at Exeter Hall. Mr. Milner 
prided, and was supportol by a numtier of 
influential gentlemem Mr, Willtaiti ilmtii^ 
bers of Edinburgh made a telling speech, ami 
was followed by Dr. Watts, who reprenenled 
that the pap^Mluty was a tax on htemtitre, 
an obstruction to education, an impediment to 
commerce, «md a hindmnoe to |ivoduc!y<mi that 
it int^ered with the moomm of nmniifaoliire^ 
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repressed industry, and injured the public 
revenue. The meeting called upon Mr, Gib- 
son still further to press the House of Com- 
mons on the subj’ect of the abohtion of the 
duties, so that in the ensuing session arrange- 
ments might be made to dispense with the 
tax A petition to the House of Commons 
was then unanimously adopted. 

The abolition of these taxes came not un- 
naturally into the scheme of the commercial 
treaty, and the provisions of the budget of 
1860 included the remission not only of the 
excise duty on paper, but of the import duty 
on paper coming from abroad 
That duty had been three-halfpence a pound, 
and some of Ihe prmcipal paper-makers in 
the country represented that it was no more 
than sufficient to enable them to hold their 
own against foreign competition The reply 
to this was that the abolition of the excise 
duty not only leqiured, but, by the terms of 
the commercial treaty, demanded, the remis- 
sion of the import duty on paper coming from 
Fian(*e One of the clauses of that tieaty pio- 
vided that we should have the i ight of placing 
an import duty on French goods of sufficient 
amount to counterbalance any excise duty 
which might be laid on the same class of goods 
m England, and it was argued thiit this 
should be honourably interpreted to mean 
that the abohtion of the excise duty on an 
article required the free admission of the same 
kmd of article from France, This was regarded 
as rather strained interpretation of the pro- 
vision of the treaty, but the paper-makers had 
another argument m the fact that while it was 
proposed to lemit the import duty on French 
paper, the French would maintain such a large 
export duty on their lags (the raw material of 
paper), that they could not be obtained m the 
English market except at a price which placed 
our manufacturers under a considerable dis- 
advantage Hitherto thei^e had been a prohi- 
bition of the export of rags from France, and 
though an export duty was to be adopted in- 
stead of absolute prohibition, the abandonment 
of the duty on foreign paper coming to this 
country while tbe supply of foreign rags to 
Bnghsh paper-makers was saddled with a duty 
which greaHy enhanced their cost, was a dis- 


tinct mjustice. The controversy on this ques- 
tion was long and sometimes violent^and it was 
admitted at the time that there yvas inequality 
of interests from which English paper-makers 
would suffer, but on the other hand it was 
argued that the geneial benefits to be derived 
fiom the treaty could not be rejected, much 
leas could the avowed pi incipies of free-trade 
be disavowed for the sake of maintaining the 
balance of advantage for one paiticular indus- 
try Looking at the question from the point 
of view of the consumer it was asked why the 
benefits of our free-trade policy should be 
restricted because of the remaining ‘^protec- 
tive” legislation of the French government, 
and why an import duty should be maintained 
on French paper for the purpose of making 
paper in England dearer than it otherwise 
would be. The opponents of the Papei Duties 
Bill, which formed, as it weie, a sepaiate part 
of the geneial financial measure, were active 
an<l weie able to secure the suppoit of influen- 
tial fi lends, so that although the second read- 
ing was carried in the House of Oommons by 
a majority of 5d, that majoiity was i educed 
to 9 on the third reading This lesult en- 
couraged an effort to oppose the bill m the 
House of Loids, and the effort was for a time 
successful Lord Monteagle (formerly Mr 
Spring Rice and Whig chancellor of the ex- 
chequer) gave notice of a motion to reject the 
bill, and Lord Derby and Lord Chelmsford 
agreed to support hum 

A crisis was imminent, because, if the Lords 
claimed the power to reject this portion of the 
financial scheme of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequei, they thereby demanded the authority 
to mterfeie with, or reimpoae, the taxation of 
the country in opposition to the Commons. 
There were those, and among tliem the aged 
Lord Lyndhurst, who argued that, though the 
Peers had not exerted authority to alter a 
money bill, they had a right to refuse their 
assent to a repeal of taxation, and that this 
was an instance in which the exercise of that 
right would be justified Lord Cranworth, 
the lord chancellor, on the other hand, uiged 
that the proposed course, if not stncjtly speak- 
ing an unconstitutional proceeding, was so 
thinly separated from it that the distinction 
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■would be imperceptible to ordinary mmtk* 
But the House of Lords liad been apimreutly 
well canvassed As was afterwards the caae 
in the Church Rate Bill, the majority m favour 
of the repeal of the paper duty had (Iwindlml 
in the House of Commons* A couaulerahle 
number of the members of the Upjier House 
went down to have their fling at the chancellor 
of the exchequer and the free-trailers When 
the Paper Duties Bill was brought up it wjia 
rejected on the second reading by a miijonty 
of eighty-nine, and the Lords had asHumed a 
right, which it was afterwards averre<l they 
had been distinctly piolubited from clamung 
by repeated decisions entered u|k>ii jiarha- 
mentary recoids, to the etfect tlmt the whole 
provision for supply and for the taxation, or 
the remission of the taxation of the country, 
lested with the Commons alone. To say the 
least of it, this action of the liords was a very 
serious challenge to the Lower House, and a 
direct claiin of power to annul its financial 
plans. It was expected that a collision be- 
tween the two housqs must follow, and there 
was some surprise, if not actual disappomt- 
ment, when it was found that Lord Pidmer- 
ston was quite unlikely to accept the decision 
against the paper duties as a reason for a 
ministenal crisis Probably he cared almost 
as little about the remission of the duties, or 
the free importation of foreign paper, as the 
majority of the opponents of the measure; 
hut he cared a great deal about not being 
exposed to the necessity for resignation or for 
the dissolution of parliament, or even for 
raising a whirlwind of defi^anoe of the Lords. 
He was growing old , he was in power, and 
was likely to remain so for some time longer. 
He had no desire to initiate or to champion 
further political reforms, and the fr^o-trade 
movement had gone rather beyond the tether 
which he had regarded as the extent of its 
operations His pohcy was to quiet both 
houses, if possible to induce the Lords to 
recede by making the way to back out easy 
for them, and to avoid the break up of the 
government, which might follow the persistent 
rejection of the scheme of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, on whose financial achievements 
he afterwards had to rely in order to support 


I the elaiina of the an atlnek 

I u|Km its gtuierai Instead aiiaiiititig 

j the House of liortb, the juiiti** nnutnu^r gjive 
j notice that ho rthouhl imivo for a t ootn- 
mittee toextumiio tho journal «»f ili»» Houni* 
of for for the wln»h 

hiwl mloptotl in that hoiiso* with ri*;xaMl 
' to the bill fur the of the jia}*i i ibitira, 

ami diHclainiwl uitetilion on the |iott of 
the government td taking whirli iioglit 

bring the two houmm intti et»Ih^ion. *rhe eoiii- 
! imttee wiw ap}HUtittHb It little no^re than 
a formality; but it #H»rved to ihdoy »igtfation, 
and delay to {Hipnlar agitation iHiodlj* nimOH 
Its pt event ion, Aa a iiiatter of fart, hoi«o%er» 

I though ther^^ waa a ginnl deal of a{»{vireiit ex* 
ciUunent, whieh wim kept up by the |ii»ptdar 
cheap newHjKijiera and by thofnt who fell in 
Its full force the nttUigono«m of the leu 4% 
the public took the rnatU^r aUiii»iit riwdly an 
LonI Palmerston did. Not Wt lhf*y were 
altogether indtfiereni to the ipo'^tion in tu 
relation to fmotunle, nor WiMiiite they ditl 
not understand the danger of the pteM^deiit 
wliieh the H<mm» of I^^rds sought lu ef.!obh4i ; 
but for the reasmti tlmt they refused to ludieve 
in the pmliability of the Hotiiie of t ouiniona 
ultiumtely giving way. <hi ilim louoin 
on many others, Palntershm had piefty 
rately noteil the tetiifier of the eoiinlry. He 
thought ho saw a fsiwitible way out of the diffi- 
culty by giving time for the antagonists of the 
Pa|>cr DututH Udl to letleel. The n*iiiiiiitu*e 
took two months to i^onsnler w hat tiny shmild 
say. What the majority agn^rd to my in 
effect, tliat they could hanlly deride that the 
privileges of the House of tVitnmona made it 
actually ummimtitutioimi for the HomN;» of 
Lonk to reject a bill iinjicmng a |«artti?ittar 
tax. Mr. Briglit, who was on the eoiniinttee, 
was m the minority, and drew up a sUleinent 
contending, and giving weighty ivaaona 
the contention, that the iiower to refmw the 
repeal of a tax, when tlmt nqical hail liecti 
voted by the House of Cominotia» was 
lent to depriving tlie lattor of its almdutc 
control over the taxation of the cotiiiiry. 
There can be little doubt that this view was 
sound, or the principle of taxation and repn^ 
sentation going together would have to 1*0 
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abandoned However, when the discussion 
came on (on the 5th of July), numbers of 
petitions were presented, praying the house 
to maintain its nght of dealing with all mea- 
sures for taxation* 

It may be assumed that there were special 
reasons for Lord Palmerston’s reluctance to 
injure the susceptibility of the Lords, or to 
provoke the opposition by violently resenting 
the rejection of the Paper Duties Bill It is 
possible that he may have recognized among 
the leaders of the Conservative party an in- 
chnatiou to give his government a general 
support on certain conditions. That this in- 
clination existed soon afterwards we learn 
from a passage in TAe Life of the Pnnce 
Oonsorty which mentions that on the return of 
the court to Windsor on the 12th of January, 
1861, among the visitors was Lord Palmerston, 
with whom arrangements were then made for 
the dowry and annuity to be asked for fiom 
paxhament upon the marriage of the Piincess 
Alice, who was betrothed to Pnnce Louis of 
Hesse. 

“One of the visitors who followed I^ord 
Palmerston was Mi Disiaeh, fiom whom the 
prince gathered the general views of the 
Conservative opposition as to their policy m 
the approaching session. Their strength was 
considerable, composed, as they were, of a 
compact body of three hundred members , but 
they had no wish for the return of their leaders 
to office, and, indeed, were anxious to streng- 
then the hands of the government m a bold 
national policy A movement for a reduction 
of the expenses of our armaments, which had 
been initiated by Mr Cobden and his friends, 
and had taken the shape of a letter to Lord 
Palmerston, signed by about sixty members 
of parliament, calling for such a reduction, 
had shown the existence of a considerable 
division in the ranks of the usual ministerial 
supporters Many of the latter had, however, 
declined to sanction this appeal, believing, to 
use the expression of one of their number, 
Cenerai de Lacy Evans, Hhat it was neither 
safe nor expedient to disarm the country’ 
But the working majority of the government 
was not so large as to make the defection, on 
quesiaom of finance, of so large a section of 


their party otherwise than embarrassing. The 
Conservative imrty, Mi. Disraeli said, were m 
no way inclined to take advantage of this 
state of things On the contraiy, they weie 
prepared to support the government , all they 
required from them m return being that they 
should state explicitly the principles of their 
policy, and not enter into a line of what he 
termed democratic finance.’ These remarks 
were made without reserve, and m communi- 
cating their tenor to Loid Palmerston (24th 
Januaiy) the prince added — '‘Mr Disraeli 
said no minister since Mr. Pitt had been so 
powerful as you might be The Conservative 
party was ready not only to give general sup- 
port to a steady and patriotic policy, but even 
to help the minister out of scrapes if he got 
into any 

The increased armaments had, m fact, been 
suggested by Prince Albeit himself after he 
had noticed the Cheibouig defences and the 
augmeutiition of the Fiench navy, but Lord 
Palmerston showed himself willing to take up 
the scheme of providing for the “national 
defences” wuth remarkable celerity Mr 
Gladstone, on the other hand, was opjiosed to 
the expenditure, for such a purpose, of the 
revenues which had been secured by the 
operation of “democratic finance” so far as it 
had gone, and he was committed not only to 
a fiee-trade budget, but to upholding that 
portion of it which was included ui the Paper 
Duties Bill against the interference of the 
House of Lords, which he designated “the 
moat gigantic and dangeious invasion of the 
rights of the Commons which has occurred 
in modern times ” 

But to return to the meeting of parliament 
on the 5tli of July, 1860 Lord Palmerston’s 
pacific attitude towards the House of Lords 
was then made manifest The house was 
crowded the gravity of the situation had 
produced considerable excitement. Notices 
had been given of strongly expressed resolu- 
tions on the question of privilege They 
gave way to Lord Palmemton’s intimation that 
he had resolutions to bring before the house. 
Those resolutions were . — 

1 “That the right of granting aids and 
supplies to the Crown is in the Commons 
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aloxie^ as an. essential part of their constitution; j 
and the limitation of all such granto, a« to | 
matter, manner, measure, and time, k only in j 
them j 

2 ‘^That although the Lords have exomml j 
the power of rejecting bills of several doHCTij)- j 
tions relating to taxation by negativing the , 
whole, yet the exei*ciRe of that power by them * 
has not been frequent, and is justly regartbd 
by this house with peculiar jealousy as nfrt*€t" 
ing the rights of the Commons to gnuit the 
supplies, and to provide the ways and means , 
for the service of the year 

3 ^^That to guard for the future against an 
undue exercise of that jiower by the Ix>ixk, 
and to secure to the Commons their rightful 
control over taxation and supply, this houmj 
has in its own hands the power so to 

and remit taxes and to frame bilk of supply 
ttiat the nght of tlie Commons m to the mat* 
ter, manner, measure, and time may bo main*- 
tained inviolate ” 

These resolutions were oamed, but they 
were not received with any great satisfaction 
It was felt by the Liberals that they evadeil 
that vindication of the rights of the House of 
Commons which might have been demanded, 
and that the House of Lords was treateil with 
a studied forbearance which was too much like 
deference, Palmerston himself felt that this 
was the oondusion which might be drawn 
from his resolutions, and commended them to 
parliament with the rather dubious explanation 
that as the House of Lords had been encour- 
aged by the diminished majonty m the liower 
on Ihe third reading of the proposed 
it wodld be better to be satisfied with a 
thesce deda^tlon of oonstatntitonal privileges. 

Therd was something of Palmerstonk nsneJl 
adroitness in these resdutions His bio- 
grapher^ has told ns that while he wished to 
build a bridge for the retreat of the Lords, he 
had two coheagnes m hts cabinet who were 
commi'^ed far too deeply by their expresdons 
of wrath at what they termed an outrageous 
invasion of the liberties of the people, to per- 
mit thehi passing the matter over m silence* 

The resolutions were accepted, but neither 


Milfit^r <iibs*oii not ( wvn* Iikriy to 
regard ihrm with > . and thifiigh 

the latter mu\ tlmt they iMd doiii^ 4 II that Ian* 
guage ctmlcl tbs !<» defeiul the Inuunir the 
houiH!, lie prejartd U* go further attii iori^* 
mrvfi to tlie ris^ht of ai Itttg The pi#* 

cetlviiUi quoted, he naiiblirtil Hot tt4i#die«i iti the 
slightest Uvgret* the am* tindor o^iHidetation 
There waw a gieat ihtrereiieo tlie 

Hmw of i 4 >rtk advtwiiig an altei^tioii tii a 
numey-bill aiitl tejertilig the nq»»*4t «*f ala*. 
Tho Hotiw < Vitaiiioiia haul ihtdarril tiiM 
they couhl ftoiii tio' re%eime f*f the 

country of the taxattoi^aiid having 

an option Khwciii the t#M and tla |*fi|*er 
dutieii a« to wlmli they i*ifotiiii r*«tiiib they 
choee that which thev Wlirved wonUt ptM%e 
more benelkial to the f oiititry* th<»tigh, 
ha}is, not ih© iu«mt j»»#pubur. ti*»ull hud 

l>€<m that til© Ilouai' of lauds* had th^ifieti to 
aasume to tliem#e!vo« the piwer of do tiling 
to the House of iWntiiotei, and <d my mg liiat 
the country could not i*|iare atirh a r« iiinwtoti 
of taxation* Mr. Hladstone that 

the liouiie hml the tmdottht«4 nght to 1 © leei 
the manner in which the |»#*#iple ^h«mld lie 
taxed, and they were lioufid U* preserve mlact 
that prccnous depiwtt, if© reserved to hiunietf 
the {ndviiego of anbmitiing aiirlt praelteal 
measures as would giv© edbet to llie nwlu- 
tions. 

Thou© practical tneasures were that the 
remiHsion of the iiaia-^r duties mm hmiight 
forward again in 11 house where live hundmi 
memliem, ineluding the s|WHker, Wim pnswtit, 
a very untiKual nutiilter in a house mwt the end 
of the seeskm, but they eotiie in r«*s|K*iiiie to 
urgent appeals. Mr* Hlinlatone riqweseiiMl 
thidi the quention involved gimt Cfutmiervial 
principles and oliUgations of honour and policy 
in relation to a contraet with France. For 
the sake of th© paper^makefv tliemselviw it 
would bo deeimble at one© to nettle the qufii- 
tion. In the opimon <rf the kw oiieetw r#f the 
crown the obligaikkit ot the tiwaty was un* 
doubted, and the legal authorities of Franc© 
ooncurred in this opinkn. TW question was 
also tme of pdhey, and thk imt aryek wlikh 
dauaed pr<^;©oii<m was tb© ttnndmtcme to be 
apidied to dd iWBd to id^ 
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His propoaition was to remove so much of 
customs duty on foreign paper as exceeded the 
amount of the excise duty cm that at home, 
and it was earned by a majonty of thirty- 
three* The announcement was received with a 
burst of cheering from the Liberal benches 
which lasted for some minutes, even after the 
chancellor of the exchequer rose to propose 
that the remission of the paper duties should 
be extended to other countries beside Prance, 
which was also agreed to 

The question of total abolition of the duties 
was defeiTod till the following session, and 
during the interval was widely discussed 
throughout 'tlie country What will the 
Lords do? and what will Gladstone do^ 
were ihQ two questions that were asked 
when the house met in 1861 and everybody 
was anxiously awaiting the statements of the 
budget* If the budget of 1860 liad aroused 
intense interest in the country, that of 1861 
was still more exciting Every avenue to the 
house was eiowded by jiersons hoping for 
a chance to gain admission, while within the 
walls every seat was appropriated The win- 
ter of 1860 had been terribly severe, and there 
was much sufFenng in many paits of the 
country, especially m Lancashire There had 
been a deficient harvest, and in some resjiects 
the revenue had been overestimated How 
would he provide for a probable deficiency? 
Would financial freaks of the chancellor 
of the exchequer,^' as Lord Derby at the begin- 
ning of the mmon caited the financial policy 
of the government, avail to enable him to 
maintain his position m remitting the paper 
duty? 

He was able to do that and more. The 
audience winch sat almost breathless to listen 
to the masterly scheme which he propounded 
were once more constiamed to admire the 
dear explanations, the telling emphasis, the 
complete acquaintance with every detail, dis- 
played in a speech which added the charm of 
a clear musical voice of sustained power and 
tone to an unhesitating delivery, and was emi- 
nently sucxsessful in enforcing comprehensive 
statements of facts and figures by the appeals 
and the illustraiaions that belong to oratory, 
^In the beautiful tragedy of Schiller,'^ he said, 


^^Mary Queen of Soc^ u made to say of her- 
self, ‘I have been much hated, but I have ako 
been much beloved,^ and I think I may say 
with equal truth that the financial legislation 
of last year, while I do not mean to contend 
that it was not unacceptable to many, met, as 
a whole, with signal suppoit from a great body 
of public opinion in this country The past 
year, he reminded his hearers, had b^n sig- 
nalized by the commercial treaty with France, 
by the removal of great national burdens, and 
by the abolition of the last protective duty 
from our system, but it was a y^r of the 
largest expenditure that had occurred in tune 
of peace, and it was cliaractei’ized by an un- 
pai alleled severity of the seasons Apart f rop?i 
the consideration of two millions voted for the 
fortifications at the close of the year the esti- 
mated expenditure had been i,73, 664,000, 
while the actual expenditure was only 
.£72,842,000, leaving a balance of .£822,000, 
But while tlie revenue m 1859 had been 
;£71,089,0(>0, It was only ^670,283,000 m 1860, 
making a decrease of £.800, 000, so that while 
m 1859 there was a favourable balance of 
£1,200,000 theie was m 1860 an apparent de- 
ficiency of £2,559,000, which, with certain 
deductions, would actually stand at £221,000, 
the difference being paitly accounted for by 
the fact that the preceding year was leap-year, 
and that Good Friday and the day following 
had been reckoned in the one year and not in 
the other. The revenue from customs had 
somewhat exceeded the estimate, and that 
from excise had fallen rather below it, accord- 
ing to the rule that in a bad year what was 
lost by excise would be gained by customs. 
The loss on articles on wlucli duties had been 
reduced fell below the estimate, that on wine 
being only £493,000 instead of £830,000, 
which was the amount calculated There had 
been a considerable increase in the importation 
of French wines, but it was necessary for the 
public taste to undergo some change before 
the full effect of the reduction of duty would 
be experienced* 

The deficiency m the excise arose on three 
articles, hops, malt, and spirits- With regard 
to the question of trade as affected by the 
French treaty had there b^en a want of em- 
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ployDaeiit dfHioug the people of thia couiitiy» or 
had other circumstances been such as to dim- I 
inish the revenue below an adequate amount, ' 
the provisions made by the previous year's ' 
provident legislation would have lw‘en seen to 
have had a still more marked elfect in prt*- 
venting what would have been a very unsatis- 
factory condition of alfairs. 

He emphatically told the house that Imik- 
ing at the whole course of proceedings, from 
first to last, no one 'could con<H*ivf% a more 
loyal, thorough, intelligent, uniHiirhiug lU-U^r- 
raination than had been exhibitetl by tlie 
ministers of Fmnce, under the animating ^ 
spirit and guidance of the erniwror, to give 
full effect alike to the terms and to the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the treaty, not for the sake 
of British interests, nor with any mere wish 
of conciliating England, but for the sake of 
the interests of France, With regard to the 
effect of the measures of IBdO, the eatport 
trade of the previous year was j£136,0<K),CHH> . 
of declared value (as against ;C130,(XKVH>0 in 
1859), and this was the largest ever known. 
There had been an increase in several imported 
articles: butter, cheese, eggs, and rice gave an 
increase of ^7,000, 0(K) in 186b, as oom{iared ! 
with ^,000,000 in 1859; and these were 
articles on which small customs duties Imd 
been abolished. The importation of com bad 
risen fi’om some ;617,fHK),(K)0 in 1859 to , 
;fi38,154,000 in 1860, a fearful proof of the 
failure of production in this country, but an - 
equally cogent pit)of of the value of that i 
legislation which had removed all oljstruction 
to the importation of that article of necessity. 
Articles of import on which the duties still i 
remained bad been about the same. The ^ 
articles on which there l^ad been a reduction 
of duty in the previous year were in value, in 
1859, ;eil,346,i)00, and in 1860 ^13,323,000, 
while those on which the duty had been abol- 
ished in the previous year were in 1869, in 
value, £15,735,000, and in 1860 £22,630,0(Xl, 
an increase of nearly six millions and a half. 

The estimated expenditure for the coming 
year was £69,900,000, and the estimated 
revenue £71,823,000. It was therefore pro- 
posed to remit the additional penny which 
kad been imposed on the income-tax in 1860, 


which would caw«u> a hwa Ui Ihc aiiririil Ihmii* 
cial ymr of and |o rojval duty on 

pa{H^r tm tin* tirat tin* following la-tfibrr, 
by which the revtuum Wiiiild hwn* nlamt 
£66*VHH)» It li;«l gnv 

eriimriit that tinw should n r**itiwwH»ii *»f 
the duties <*ii ten atid ^tigar ; hut tlieH«* li lun) 
Iweii diH*idf<l to duitinwe in f;t*our of the 
greater l^eueftta U* liedentr^t from taking the 
jietiiiy from the itiomiie tnr aiel al oji4iiijg the 
tiutiert. 

In eimHidertiig the liiiatieia] etuidtlton of 
the rfHiiitry* it Iwid Wii to in^dvert 

Ut the growing et|iefiditun*. In the 

fiiiiii %*oU*fl Wan under while in 

IH6I it wail nearly £7 an inerriM# 

of III three year^; of 

tax<*a being ttu|Mwed !♦* inei't tln^ i«*«|iure« 
mentH, white of lein|t»*rary -rudy 

i £2J00,fKHt had railed in aid th.il 

j piir|Hwe. The Italanrr^i in the eaehrqiiei in 
March, lH6l, were »*4id«H| 

the naiintial deht, of rii«he«pier 

bomb had heen {mid oth hiil r«*f «i hy a new 
set to the same amtiiint. The adiitteu) i«t the 
debt, exclusive of money for fottifi^ atioiiii, was 
£460, (XHk coiii|iaired with there had 

\mn\ large ry^minwitum f«f taxatit»n and tinfa* 
vourable aeaaoiia ; hill altliMiigh waa far 
worse ill thb latter it Wfatld la* found 

that the iitmtedtate and (ailjwihle efieel of 
reniiiteimm of taxation nrf^aented a reinatk* 
able con trust. In tliete wnc sriuilliwl 
£1,50<MKH> of cttMlome dutw^. whndi wan 
made up, and more, hy ilia einl of that year. 
Tits gain on the year in exeifii* dtilnw was 
£900, (KHl. In IHOO the exrbe ought to have 
produml a gain of £t,fi45,iaio, hut u had only 
produced a gain of £265,000. ilni the rx- 
peuditure of IH54 was, of tm|*erhil exfwtidi- 
ture, £56,(X)0,tMK); and local ea|»etidttiire, 
£16,0(K>,U(X); totid, lit im> the 

imperial exiienditure wmt £7:i,«i0tMXKi, the 
local charge £i8,tXKi,0ti0; ti4al, itll.fwxMXitk 
or an mcreane of tn^ly £2tM^Xhtxx» in nrvett 
years. 

In reference to thb enormenm angtnentalioti 
of expenditure Mr. Ubdetone ooiirladtfd hb 
fizumdal statement by saying : 

** We have seen tlib country during the liud 
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t&w jmm feMBeitn bni 

& bisu?€ttt ^ m^ oi ^ 

^ im^ <^all&d iip^ b6£tr ; 

vm jy» A® il last ysar xmder tlie pres^ 

mm if m Beasson of bjagbt, such as hardlj any 
man can recollect; yet> on looking 
iteoad over the face of England, no one is 
sensible of any signs of decay, least of all can 
such an apprehension be felt with regard to 
those attributes which are perhaps the highest 
of all, and on which most of all depends our 
national existence — the spirit and courage of 
the country It is needless to say that neither 
the sovereign on the throne, nor the nobles 
and the gentry that fill the place of the gallant 
chieftains of the middle age, nor the citizens 
who represent the invincible soldiery of Crom- 
well, nor the peasantry who are the children 
of those sturdy archers that drew the cross- 
bows of England on the fields of France , that 
none of these betray either inclination or ten- 
dency to depart from the traditions of their 
forefathers If there be any danger which 
has recently in an especial manner beset us, I 
confess that, though it may be owing to some 
peculiarity in my position, or some weakness 
in my vision, it has seemed to me to be dur- 
ing recent years diiefly, in our proneness to 
constant, and apparentlyalmost boundless, aug- 
mentations of expenditure, and in the conse- 
quences that are associated with them. I do 
not refer to this or lhat particular change or 
scheme. Of course I do not refer to the esti- 
mates of the year, which are, in our judgmenl^ 
required by the circumstances taken as a 
whole m which we stand. !%it I thmk that 
when, in an extended retrospect, we take 
notice of the rate at which we have been ad- 
vancing for a certain number of years, we 
must see that there has been a tendency to 
break down all bairiers and all limits which 
restrain the amount of public charges. For 
my own part, I am deeply convinced that all 
excess m the public expenditure beyond the 
Intimate wants of the country is not only a 
pecuniary waste — for that, although an im- 
portant, IS yet a comparatively trifling matter 
— ^but a gi*eat political, and above all, a great 
moral evil. It is a characteristic of the mis- 
chiefs which arise from finanaal prodigality 


Hiat they creep onward with a noiseless and 
a stithy step ; that they commenJ^ remain 
un^e^ and tmfelt until they have reached a 
magnitude absolutely overwhelming; and then 
at length we see them, such and so great as 
they now appear to exist in one, at least, 
among the great European stat^ — I mean the 
Empire of Austria; so fearful and menacing 
in their aspect, and so large in their dimen- 
sions, that they seem to threaten the very 
foundations of national existence I do trust 
that the day has come when a check has be- 
gun to be put to the movement m this direc- 
tion , and I think, as far as I have been able 
to trace the sentiments of the house, and the 
indications of general opinion during the pres- 
ent session, that the tendency to which 1 have 
adverted is, at least partially, on the decline 
I trust it will altogether subside and disappear. 
It is indeed true — at least I should be among 
the first to uphold the soundness of the asser- 
tion — that sweeping and violent changes of 
expenditure are to be deprecated almost as 
much as excess and prodigality Bat, at the 
same time, there are many who share that 
sentiment, and yet who still feel that it is 
demanded by high public expediency and by 
national duty that we should recur — I do not 
say to the charges — for national wants, with 
the nation’s ever-increasing growth, will vary 
and wdl grow — but to the spirit, the temper, 
and the rules with which, no long time ago, 
we were aH wont to apply ourselves to the 
subject of public expenditure, I trust that 
such a wish may be realized ; and if only it 
be so, then, for my part, I say, that if there 
be difficulties in the work of government, they 
are not, so far as regards the department with 
which I have the honour to be connected, 
difficulties which any man of ordinary cour- 
age need for a moment, under whatever con- 
tingencies, hesitate to face The spirit of the 
people is excellent. Tli ere never was a nation 
in the whole history of the world more willing 
to bear the heavy burdens under which it lies 
— more generously dispc^ed to overlook the 
errors of those who have the direction of its 
affairs For my own part, I hold that, if thfe 
country can steadily and constantly mnain 
as wise in the use of her treasure as she is 
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iinrivailed m its production, and as moderate 
uif tbe exercise of her strength as she is nch 
m its possession, then we may well cherish the 
hope that there is yet reserved for England a 
great work to do on her own part and on the 
part of others, and that for many a generation 
yet to come she will continue to hold a fore- 
most place among the nations of the world ” 
This, then, was the scheme, and these were 
the sentiments by which it was enforced , but 
the opposition was strenuous, and great efforts 
were made to frustrate the intentions of the 
government These efforts were directed to 
promote an agitation m favour of a I'emission 
of the duty on tea, and they might have been 
successful had it not been apparent that there 
was an intention on the part of the late 
majority in the House of Lords to persist m 
their opposition to the Paper Duties Bill, and 
so to confirm them daxm to cancel the privi- 
lege claimed hy ’th® Commons To frustrate 
this design a counter agitation had been 
caamed on in favour of thfe repeal of the paper 
dnfebes, -and eventually Mr Gladstone, m ac- 
cordance with his former declaration that he 
reserved the right of action, announced, with 
the support of the government, that he in- 
tended to include all bis chief financial pro- 
positaens in one measure, instead of dividing 
them into several bills It had been decided 
that constitutionally the Lords had not the 
power to reject a ‘'Money Bill,” and they 
were thenceforward placed in such a position 
that, while tiiey could not reject the whole 
fii^ncaal scheme, they weie deprived of the 
powa* — ^wkjch "th^ey had previously exercised 
—of its details^ Such a change was 

hot to be ieffected without a seno^a conflict, 
and all x^Lueiiicet cf the Upper Hewuse, 
tegessuer » wiitlii that of a large number of 
membesEE the CofEnmons who had a direct 
insepes^ m itne peerage^ and of Conservatives 
wfi^e wcBc i^eady^ to uphold the privileges 
clataed by lire Lords, was brought to bear 
upori the dects^Oi^r Among those who, it was 
helievedjfWerc dmff^cted towards the govern- 
ment soiwae of the lirish lumbers. Lord 

Desribjy, in oflicesj had obtained a grant 
fc® amad paeteet s^rviiee between Galway and 
ilm. United Statesk and thia err ah had been 


withdrawn at the tune that it waa believed 
the concession would have increased the trade 
of Galway, and improved the oondition of the 
people m that part of Ireland* There had, 
therefore, been defection among the Irish 
Liberals, who had on more than one occasion 
joined the opponents of the government for 
the purpose of defeating it before the time 
had gone by for the complete expiration of 
the grant, A pnest named Daly, who had 
been deputed to make those representations 
which had obtained the concession, now came 
over armed with credentials from men of all 
political parties in Ireland, and began an 
active canvass for the purpose of engaging 
the Irish Liberal members to unite against 
the government, and to supjiort the opposition, 
for the purpose of bringing about a dissolution 
of pariiament. 

The debate m the House of Commons was 
prolonged and acrimonious* Mn Bentiiick, 
who was among those who took the opportunity 
of personally attacking the chancellor of the 
exchequer, was one of the first assailants* 
Lord Robert Montague was another* Mr. 
Gladstone^ argument in reply to the conten- 
tion of Sir Stafford Northcote, — who raised 
numerous objections to the whole scheme, and 
urged that this was not a time to i>ropo»e the 
surrender of a large amount of revenue, — 
was, that the estimates were based upon the 
expectation of an ordinary seasem and ordi- 
nary circumstances, and be never had a 
stronger conviction than that there was likely 
to be an excess ov^ the estimated revenue* 
As to the disposal of the surplus, he balanced 
the claims of tea and sugar on the one hand 
and paper on the other. The reduction of the 
du^es upon articles ci popular oonsumption 
was not the first object kept in view by Sir 
Robert Reel in 184S, but the liberation and 
extension of trade, this principle lay at the 
root of our r^ormed financial poli<gr, and had 
governed almost every budget He demanded 
that the opinion oi the house should be taken 
by a divisKwi instead of bmng deferred by 
long and useless debates* Mr* an- 

nounced that m <x)!nmitte© hedtmuld take the 
sense of the house on Ihe queebon whether a 
remission of indmect taxation lAould m>t be 
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made with respect to the duties on tea. Mr 
Horsfall proposed an amendment that the tea 
duty should be reduced to a shilling a pound, 
and it was suppoited by Mr. Disraeli and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, but was lost on a divi- 
sion 

Lord Bobert CeciB made a speech which 
was listened to with some impatience because 
of its personal animosity He denounced the 
budget as a personal budget — they had no 
guarantee for it but the promises of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and experience had 
taught them that he was not a financier who 
was always to be relied on On a former occa- 
sion he had described the policy of the govern- 
ment as one only worthy of a country attorney, 
but he was now bound to say that he had 
done injustice to the attorneys The attorneys 
were very humble men, but he believed they 
would have scorned such a course as that of 
her majesty’s ministers, which was one distin- 
guished by all the ingenuity of legal chicane 
In any other place it would be called a 
dodge ” 

Americanized finance, he declared, was to 
be a consequence of Americanized institutions 
He thought the House of Commons ought to 
mark its peculiar indignation at the way in 
which it had been treated by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. So long as he held the seals 
of office there was neither regularity in the 
House of Commons nor confidence in the 
coimtry 

No reply was made to these observations. 
They were not believed to require any Some 
days later, however, Mr Gladstone took up what 
had been called the constitutional question, 
and adduced numerous precedents to show that 
the power to combine different provisions in 
the same financial measure had been exercised 
by the House of Commons to a wider extent 
than in the present bill, and observing that the 
practice was not only justified by precedent, 
but by reason and convenience, the several mat- 
ters in the bill, essentially homogeneous, being 
items of one and the same account It was the 
doctnne of the constitution that to originate 
mattem of finance was the exclusive right and 
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duty and burden of the House of Commons, 
and to divide this function between two dis- 
tinct and mdependent bodies would lead to 
utter confusion. Bef erring to Mr. Horsman’s 
objection that the budget gave a mortal stab 
to the constitution, he said, I want to know 
what constitution it gives a mortal stab to 
In my opmion it gives no stab at all , but, as 
far as it alters, it alters so as to revive and 
restore the good old constitution which took 
its root m Saxon times, which groaned under 
the Plantagenets, which endured the hard 
rule of the Tudors, which resisted the Stuarts, 
and which has now come to maturity under 
the House of Biunswick. I think that con- 
stitution will be all the better for the oper- 
ation As to the constitution laid down by 
my right honourable friend, under which 
there is to be a division of function and office 
between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords — with regard to fixing the 
income and charge of the country from year 
to year, both of them being equally responsible 
for it, which means that neither would be 
responsible — as far as that constitution is con- 
cerned I cannot help saying, that in my 
humble opinion the sooner it receives a mortal 
stab the better ” 

Sir James Graham, suffering severely from 
a disease of which he died less than six months 
afterwards, went ' down to the house and 
delivered a powerful defence of the govern- 
ment, and Lord John Bussell, CJobden, and 
other eminent speakers took an earnest part 
in the debate It was significant that Sir 
William Heathcote, Mr Gladstone’s colleague 
in the representation of Oxford, and Mr Wal- 
pole, chairman of the committee of precedents 
in the preceding year, declared the course 
taken to be constitutional This was awkward 
for the opposition There was no division on 
the second reading after all, and the budget 
of which Mr Disraeli had said that ministers 
had created an artificial surplus in order that 
they might perpetrate a financial caprito'e, 
eventually passed by a majority of 15^ 
voting for it and 281 against it When rt wses 
sent up to the Lords the Duke of 
moved its rejection, but Lord Derby adVised 
the withdrawal of the amendifient, taking the 
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opportunity to censure Mr. Gladstone, and it 
was ado2)ted 

Some real advances had been made towards 
further measures of reform in parliament, 
though no general scheme in the shape of a 
Eeform Bill was accepted We have already 
noticed that there had been persistent en- 
deavours to supersede, or to omit, that part 
of the oath of allegiance which prevented the 
admission of a Jew to parliament, and these 
efforts had now been successful after a quarter 
of a century, during which the question had 
been over and over again debated Mr Dis- 
raeli had spoken with eloquence and written 
with force on the subject of the claims of the 
Jews to all the rights of citizenship. It need 
scarcely be pomted out that his novels con- 
tain references to the virtues and the nobility 
of the Jewish race which many people still 
consider extravagant. In his Memoir of Lord 
George Bentinch the whole question of the 
claims of the Jews to a gieat place in the 
history of the world, and as the depositaries 
of a religion of which Christianity is the con- 
summation, IS set forth with serious and sig- 
nificant dignity It was therefore a happy 
coincidence that the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities to sit in parliament should have been 
effected while he was the leader of the House 
of Commons The time had passed when it 
was necessary for a Conservative holding that 
position, to resign it in consequence of voting 
for such a measure, as Disraeli^s former chief 
— ^Lord George Bentinck — ^had done There 
was complete unanimity of opinion on the 
subject between Lord J ohn Eussell — who had 
espoused the cause of Jewish emancipation — 
and the Conservative leader, but the matter 
was not settled till 1858, eleven years after 
Baron Lionel de Eothachild had been elected 
as one of the members for the city of London 
A bill was passed in the House of Commons to 
admit Jews to sit, but it was thrown out by 
the Lords, and Baron Eothschild resigned his 
seat, stood again, and was again elected In 
1850 he presented himself and offered to take 
the oaths after having for four sessions oc- 
cupied a seat imder the gallery of the house, 
where strangers as well as members were 
apciustomed to sit He now demanded to be 


sworn, and took the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy on the Old Testament. The oath 
of abjuration followed, and he omitted from it 
the words ‘‘ on the tiue faith of a Christian “ 
If he had chosen to commit what to him would 
have been a gieat impiety, and made use of 
words which some notorious unbelievers bad 
repeated without apparent shame or scruple, 
he might possibly have taken hia seat un- 
challenged As it was he was excluded from 
either sitting or voting, and returned to his 
old place, where he might listen to, and perhaps 
by his presence make a silent protest against 
the decision of the house 
But several other Jews had presented them- 
selves for election, and among them was Sir 
David Salomons, a baronet and alderman of 
the ciiy of London, and a gentleman highly 
respected for his attainments and for his con- 
duct as a magistrate In 1851 he was pro- 
posed as a candidate for the repiesentation 
of Greenwich, was elected, and on going up to 
take the oath omitted the words on the true 
faith of a Chiistian,” as Baron Eothschild had 
done, and with the same result. 

When the government was asked whether 
they would sue him according to an act of 
parliament if he persisted in taking his seat, 
the answer of Lord J ohn Eussell was that they 
had no such intention. He therefore took his 
place amongst the members, one half of the 
house shouting to him to withdraw, and the 
other encouraging him to remain He did 
remain, and what was more, took part in the 
debate on a resolution that he should be or- 
dered to withdraw, and himself voted m some 
of the divisions for an adjournment He 
spoke calmly and was listened to with atten- 
tion He was actuated by no desire to presume 
on, or to disregard, the dignity of the house , 
but by the belief that having been lawfully 
elected he was justified m asserting his rights 
and those of his constituents The resolution 
for his withdrawal was earned. The speaker 
requested him to leave, but he remained until 
the sergeant-at-arms was ordered to remove 
him, that functionary then touched him on 
the shoulder and he quietly retired He had 
asserted his right, had spoken and voted as 
a member, and he awaited further proceed- 
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ings Two actions were brought against him 
to recover penalties, but neither of them was 
by the government One was withdrawn, as 
they both had the same object. To obtain a 
legal settlement of the question the trial came 
on as a special case in 1852, and the issue 
sought was whether the words which the 
defendant had omitted formed an essential 
part of the oath inserted for the purpose of 
obtaining a profession of the Christian faith , 
or were only a part of the form of an affirma- 
tion adopted to secure a solemn declaration 
in accordance with the views of the majority 
of those to be sworn, but liable to be 
omitted or altered in particular instances? 
Three judges out of four decided that it was 
a necessary part of the oath, and the only 
thing that remained was to alter the form 
of affirmation, but though the House of 
Commons passed measures for that purpose 
they were repeatedly thrown out by the House 
of Lords, until in 1858 Lord John Bussell 
prepared a bill in which the form of oath was 
somewhat altered, and a clause was introduced 
pioviding that where the oath had to be ad- 
ministered to a Jew the woids ^^on the true 
faith of a Christian ” might be omitted The 
House of Lords, however, struck out this 
clause, and so made the bill useless foi the pur- 
pose for which it was specially intended The 
Commons refused to accept the alteration, and 
referred it to a committee to draw up a state- 
ment of their reasons, Baron Bothschild 
being actually nominated as a member of that 
committee on the motion of Mr Duncombe. 
Ungracefully ready to yield rather than pro- 
voke an actual collision, the Lords assented to 
a compromise suggested by Lord Lucan, and 
inserted a clause enabling either house to 
modify the form of the oath in such a way as 
to admit a Jew, but at the same time reserving 
the power to alter the mode of affirmation at 
pleasuie This was such a manifestly weak 
and uncertain expedient that, though it was 
rapidly passed through both houses, it was 
soon after superseded by another measure 
which consolidated the acts referring to oaths, 
allegiance, abjuration, and supremacy, and 
enabled Jews to omit the words which had 
previously prevented them from taking a seat 


in the legislature, though they could fulfil 
other high and important offices — Sir David 
Salomons himself having served the office of 
Lord -mayor of London in 1855 with great 
dignity and success 

It may be mentioned that three or four 
days before the bill with the compromise 
passed m 1858, another measure introduced by 
Mr Locke King for the abolition of the demand 
for a property qualification for members of 
parliament received the royal assent Up to 
this time nobody could sit in parliament with- 
out giving proof that he possessed landed pro- 
perty up to a certain value, and, as was 
pointed out by Mr Locke King, this obsolete 
custom had ceased to have any beneficial 
effect, smce any man with sufficient influence 
to obtain a seat could arrange with some 
friend or supporter to make to him a merely 
formal conveyance of a piece of land of suffi- 
cient value to cover the legal requirement 

These were among the amendments of parlia- 
mentary representation which were made 
during the period from 1855 to 1865, but there 
appeared to be little popular excitement on 
behalf of a general measure of wide reform. 
Within the walls of the House of Commons, 
only a few ardent supporters of an extension 
of the franchise weie eager to bring in a bill 
that would increase the number of voters, and 
though a redistribution of seats in accordance 
with the growing importance of some of the 
places insufficiently represented, was more 
widely demanded, so little general enthusiasm 
was manifested outside parliament that there 
was no encouragement for leformers to risk 
defeat by a strong opposition and an indif- 
ferent government Lord Palmerston bimself 
was among the most mdifferent, and it was 
pretty well understood that he had an actual 
aversion to the introduction of anything that, 
in his opinion, would unnecessarily disturb the 
ministry or promote political demonstrations 
in the country The country, however, was 
in no mood for political manifestations, and 
when, on the 1st of March, 1860, Lord Jolm 
Bussell introduced his Eepresentation of the 
People Bill,” in the belief that the time had 
come for making further advances in the 
system of parhamentary legislation, he was 
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lisfeei^d to with sm ominous calm, whicli be- 
^*ofce the neglect that afteiwaxds frustrated 
hm efforts to carry it through either house. 
It is true that there was nothing startling 
about the proposed changes. There was to be 
a ;filO occupation franchise for the counties, 
and the borough franchise was to be reduced 
to £6 The payment of poor-rates was to be a 
qualification for a vote Twenty-five boroughs 
returning two members each were to be left 
with one, twelve counties or county divisions 
were to have one member, the West Riding 
two additional seats and the southern division 
of Lancashire two, Kensington and Chelsea 
were to form a borough with two members, 
Birkenhead, Stalybridge, and Barnsley were to 
have one each, and Manchester, Liverpool, | 
Binnmgham, and Leeds each an additional I 
member The Umversity of London was also | 
to be represented by a member In places 
where three members were returned the third 
ww to repres^t the mmority The bill ap- 
peared to be unacceptable to both sides It 
too much for those who deprecated dis- 
tmrbancej, and not enough for the promoters of 
peli^cal progress m the direction of a largely 
uamjeased representation of the body of the 
people. It was said that the opposition were 
so sure of Lord Palmerston’s hostility to the 
scheme^ that Lord Derby had broadly hinted to 
him that if he could remove Gladstone, Russell, 
and Milner Gibson from the ministry the Con- 
servatives would support the government If 
this had really been suggested, it betrayed a 
miflmndserstanding of Palmerston’s 
H*e may have cordially disliked 
Ws^sed Eeiorm Bill, but he would 
its collea^gues. However, 
hiffi pajohahly fenEew that htiie occasion 

hMt to h& larorfdod abont Lord Russeirs 
Proposals were nmdB for rfes ad- 
ItKaasBini^ til. tte fc^pwin^ year, when the 
cesnsns was to totaksu, and it was so evident 
deiaw of a prolonged debate the 
eppmidnfe of ^ fodi might be able to defeat 
% Wtth idanaf est grief and dtsappoint- 

menk Iknd RusedOL annOoirced its withdrawal 


In the year ke had eVictotly 
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m the royal speech, no mention was made of 
parliamentary reform. The question was sub- 
sequently raised by Mr. Locke King, who pro- 
posed to lower the county qualification to £10, 
and by Mr Barnes, who brought forward a 
motion for reducing the borough franchise to 
£6, but both suggestions were rejected. 

Reference has been made to the ages of 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord 
Brougham, and to the failing health of Sir 
James Graham These were instances of some 
of the losses which might naturally be ex- 
pected to befall the nation at no remote perioih 
Already several of those who had been the con- 
temporaries of Mr Gladstone during the early 
part of his career were seen no more in their 
accustomed places, and he had referred in 
words of solemn pathos to the fact that the 
time had arrived when, in looking round him, 
he missed the once familiar forms and faces, 
and felt their loss by that sense of solitan- 
ness which even the necessity for making new 
associations will not for a time overeome* 

In the ranks of literature m well as in the 
world of politics and statesmanship, well know n 
names had fallen out of the lists of tlie living. 
Douglas Jerrold the satirist, whose brilliant 
wit and caustic subtle humour had sjfmrkled 
both m the drama and in the pages of Puneh 
and other periodicals, had died in 1857, just as 
the tidings of the Indian mutiny had reamhed 
England Hallam the hiatoriaji'--loiig bereft 
of the son whose early death was mourned by 
Tennyson and by Gladstone— lived on and 
worked on until January, 1859, when he died 
at the age of eighty-one. I^eigh Hunt, the 
charming poet and essayist, who had outlived 
the dreary days of his imprisonment for lii^el- 
ling George the Fourth, was seventy-five years 
old when hxs death took place at Putn^ in 
August, 1859 In Novembm* of Idi© same 
year mtelligence came from B<mn of the death 
of the Chevalier Bunsen, who, when he was 
Prussian ambassador in London, had been tiie 
delightful companion and warm friend of dis- 
tinguished men of letters in this country, and 
was himself the author of mmiy books of deep 
interest to students of eooIesiaBtical fore, and crf 
one by which he has been better known. 
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entitkd Mg^i$ Fkm in He imd 

bean recalled to PruBsia or had radigned be- 
cause of his opinions on ^e policy ol the king 
m relation to tbe Eussian war, iMt he was 
greatly esteemed by men of aU parties m 
England* 

But a larger gap than either of these was 
left in the public and literary ranks in Eng- 
land by the sudden death of lord Macaulay 
on the 2Sth of December, 185a This loss, 
which was felt throughout the country, 
may be said to have cast a shadow on the 
dosing days of the year, for bis books, and 
specially his Butory of England from the 
Acomion of James the Second^ was known 
and read all over England, and some of his 
poems had been listened to with delight when 
they were recited before large audiences. 
His prodigious memory and hia philosophical 
mode of thought were allied to a strong im- 
agination and to tlie power of striking poetical 
expression. Few men have united so much 
of the genius of the poet to the plodding in- 
duBtiy and research of the antiquarian. The 
latter quality enabled him to seek the material 
for his vivid pages in musty parliamentary 
xeconls^ — long dosed oorrespondenoe — time- 
ballad-sheets, and even stained and 
frayed broadsheets relating to events that 
might otlierwise have been forgotten, since 
they were never popularly depicted until he 
drew them with a vigorous hand. It has been 
oontended that Macaulay only wrote history 
from the Whig side; and it can scarcely be 
denied that wmle he draws the misdeeds of 
the other party m strong dark outlines, he 
sublimates some of the faults of his political 
predecessors and amnewhat id^ises their pro- 
fessed prindides. Yet his remarkable power 
ol illustration and the charming lucidity which 
characterises bis style will always cause his 
history to hold a hgh place among all classes 
of readeacB. It was not, however, as an author 
alone that Macaulay was sorely missed. The 
place he had occupied in parliament and in 
the arena of pohiios could not easiiy be fiyded. 
Failing health had cmnpelled him to resign 
the re|mesentati<m of Edinburgh and to aban- 
don pohhc sp^dcing; but hm ^iperb achieve- 
ment as a s|)miLeav bc^ in bjqA out of the 
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House <€ Commons, were not forgotten when, 
he had reared to the sedusion of th^ home, 
where his presence was ever welcmne and 
where his toader and afiectimiate laature f<mnd 
fitting companionship m his sister’s family. 
He had been emmently successful, and his 
great abihty and indefatigable energy had 
enabled him to achieve high distinction m 
whatever he attempted. Probably it would not 
have added to his fame if he had lived to 
carry his voice to the House of Peers, which 
would, however, have been graced by his in- 
tellect ; and though it is to be deplored that 
his history remained uncompleted, it is not a 
mere fragment, but a shapely and finished pro- 
duction, a monument of his genius, Macauky 
was never nianied, and the wealth which he 
I liad acquired went to his relatives; but during 
his life he was one of the most generous of 
j men, and few distressed representatives of the 
literary craft applied to him in vam for as- 
sistance. It IS certain, on the contrary, that 
because of the natural goodness of heart which 
could spare some pity for their distresses, he 
consciously helped some who were incompe- 
tent, and should never have taken upon them- 
selves the profession of letters. 

We have already seen something of the 
early correspondence between Mr Gladstone 
and the brilliant reviewer m their early days, 
and we may therefore fitly refer here to a few 
of the words used by the former when, in 
in a review of The Life and LeUen of Lord 
M<xoa%day, by his nephew George Otto 
Trevdiyan, M P., he has to sp^ of the man 
whose own achievements had by that time 
almost become historical Mr. Gladstone 
says; 

Lord Macaulay lived a life of no more than 
fifty-mne years and three months. But it was 
an extraordinarily full life, of sustoied exer- 
tnm; a high tabk-kaitd, without depre^ems. 
If in its out^ aspect there be anything wearii- 
some, it m only the wearu^mene^ of rate^aied 
splendours, and of success so uniform as t© be 
almoet monotoiioua He speaks of knn^^ as 
idle ; but his idlaiess was mom active^ 
yarned with it hour by.hour a 
ditcme oi bram-fwer, than ntei 

as ^Sondght 
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tev« beien m hm mental career the spoiled 
^4j£ fort»e; for all he tried encceeded, all 
im toadied tnmed into gems and gold In a 
l^^jchMkoodhB evinced extreme precocity. 
Hke academical career gave sufficient, though 

saot redundant, proimse of after celebrity The 

golden age he imparted to the Edivhwrgk 
EmMO, and his first and most important, if 
not best, parliamentary speeches in the grand 
crisis of the first Eeform Bill, achieved for 
him, years before he had reached the middle 
point of life, what may justly be termed an 
immense distinction. 

For a century and more, perhaps no man 
this country, with the exceptions of Mr Pitt 
and of Loid Byron, had attained at thirty-two 
the fame of Macaulay His parliamentary 
success and his iiteiary eminence were each 
of them enough, as they stood at this date, to 
intoxiGate any brain and heart of a meaner 
order But to these was added, in his case, 
an amount and quality of social attentions 
audk as invariably partake of adulation and 
idolatry, and as, perhaps, the high circles of 
licmdon never before or since have lavished 
on a man whose claims lay only m himself, 
and not in his descent, his rank, or his posses- 
sSoiis Perhaps it was good for his mental 
and morM health that the enervating action 
of Urn process was suspended for four years 
Although after his return from India in 1839 
jt could not but levive, he was of an age to 
bear it with less peril to his manhood He 
seems at all times to have held his head high 
afepve the stir wd the fascination which excite 
and lenskve the weak His masculine intelli- 
and has ardent and single-minded devo- 
mm, to #ateratere, probably denved in this 
essential aid from that, dbpth and 
warimtb of domestic affections which lay 
naaajear yet to Ae centre of his being . . , 
He waS| mdeed,, prosperous and brilliant, a 
almost a portent, in literary 
« fBlit hjs course was laborious, truth- 
independent, noble, and all these 
in an emin^iii Q£ Ihe inward battle 

of Bfe he se^ns to have known nothing bis 
mind wap, so to ^eajky eelf-ccmtained, coherent, 
and harmomou^v experience of the out- 
battle, whit^ had reference ^to money. 


was not inconsiderable, bat it was confined to 
his earlier manhood. The general outline of 
hi8 career has long been familiar, and offem 
neither need nor scope for detail. After four 
years of high pariiamentaiy distinctimi, and 
his first assumption of office, be a 

lucrative appointment in India, with a wise 
view to his own pecuniary inde|>eiKlence, ami 
a generous I'egard to what might be, m they 
had been, the demands of hm nearest reiatioiiH 
upon his affectionate bounty. Another tenu 
of four years brought him imek, the least 
Indian, despite of his active lalamm ujHm the 
legislative code, of all the civiliaim who had 
ever served the Company. He s<K>n re-entered 
parliament, but his zest for the pditicnl arenn 
seems never to have regained the teni{«*mtnie 
of his virgin love at the time of the Kefiirni 
Bill He had offered bis resignation of f>fbre 
during the debates on the Kmamupaiion Aet» 
at a time when salary was of the utmost im- 
portance to him, and for a a^xtm which was 
far more his father^s tJian hia own. This he 
did with a promptitude artd a manly uncon- 
sciousness of effect or merit iu the act whu*li 
were truly noble. Similar was hiH digiiift<*<l 
attitude when his constituents of Edinburgh 
commitjfced their first and last fault in 
him on account of hie vote for MayntsUh. 
This was in 1847. At the general election in 
1852 they were again at his feet, as though 
the final cause of the indignity had been only 
to enhance the triumph of his re-eleotion. 
Twice at least in the House of l.Vmunona he 
arrested the successful piogreas of legislative 
measures, and slew them at a moment's notic*f* 
and by his single arm. The first of iwa- 
sions was the Copyright Bill of Serjeant Tab 
fourd m 1841 ; the second, the bill ot 1^53 for 
excluding the Master of the Holla from the 
House of Commons. But, whenever he row 
to speak, it was a summons like a 
call to fill the benches. He retired from th.* 
House of Commons m 1856. At length, w hen 
in 1857 he was elevated by Iiord Palmemto.i 
to the peerage, all the world <rf letters felt 
honoured m his parson. The <Mim of that, 
which be felt to be indeed his |Mfofe«eeon, ac- 
quired an increasing command on him an the 
interests of noHtioal action irrew lese and lofia 
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Neither was soeial life allowed greatly to inter- 
fere with literary work, although here, too, his 
triumphs were almost unrivalled. Only one 
other attraction had power over him, and it 
was a life-long power — the love of Ins sisters, 
which about the mid-pomt of life came to 
mean his sister Lady Trevelyan 

*‘Aa there is nothing equally touching, so 
theie IS really nothing more wonderful in the 
memoirs, than the large, the immeasurable 
abundance of this gushing stream It is not 
surpiismg that the fall reservoir overflowed 
uixni her children Indeed he seems to have 
had a store of this love that could not be 
exhausted, for little children generally, his 
simplicity and tenderness vying all along in 
graceful rivalry with the manly qualities, which 
in no one weie more pronounced After some 
forewarnings, a period of jmlpable decline, 
which was brief as well as tranquil, brought 
him to his end, 

** To the literary success of Macaulay it w ould 
be difficult to find a parallel in the history of 
recent authorship- For this and probably all 
future centuries we are to regard the public 
as the patron of literary men, and as a patron 
abler than any that went before to heap both 
fame and fortune on its favountes. Setting 
aside works of which the primary purpose 
was entertainment, Tennyson alone among the 
writers of our age, m point of public favour, 
and of emolument following upon it, comes 
nmr to Ma<^lay. But Tennyson was labor- 
iously cultivating his gifts for many years 
before he acquired a position m the eye of the 
nation Macaulay, fresh from college m 1825, 
astonished the world by his brilliant and im- 
posing essay on Milton. Full-orbed he was 
seen above the horizon, and full-oibed, after 
thirty-five years of constantly-emitted splen- 
dour, he sank beneath it 

*^His gams from literature were extraor- 
dinary. The cheque for £20,000 is known to 
all But his accumulation was reduced by his 
bounty , and his profits would, it is evident, 
have been far larger still had he dealt with 
the products of his mind on the pnnciples of 
eODQomie scienoe (which, however, he heartily 
imol^sed), and sold his wares in the dearest 
mazkret^ as he undoubtedly acquired them lu 


the cheapest No one can measure the eleva- 
tion of Macaulay’s character above the mer- 
cenary level without beanng in mind that for 
ten years after 1825 he was a poor and con- 
tented man, though ministering to the wants 
of a father and a family reduced m circum- 
stances , though in the blaze of literary and 
political success, and though he must have 
been conscious from the fimt of a gift which, 
b^^ a less congenial and less compulsory use, 
would have rapidly led him to opulence Yet 
of the comforts and advantages, both social 
and physical, from which he thus forebore, it 
is so plain that he at all times formed no mis- 
anthropic or ascetic, but on the contrary a 
very liberal and genial, estimate It is truly 
touching to find that never, except as a mini- 
ster, until 1851, when he had already lived 
fifty years of his fifty -nine, did tins favourite 
of fortune, this idol of society, allow himself 
the luxury of a carnage 

‘‘ It has been observed, that neither in art 
nor letters did Macaulay display that faculty 
of the higher criticism which depends u}joii 
certain refined perceptions and the power of 
subtle analysis Hxs analysis was always 
rough, hasty, and sweeping, and his percep- 
tions robust. By these properties it was that 
he was so eminently not m the vulgar 

sense of an appeal to spurious sentiment, but 
as one beanng his i eader along by violence, 
as the nver Seamander tried to bear Achilles 
Yet he was never pretentious; and he said 
frankly of himself that a cnticism like that of 
Lessing in his Laochon, or of Goethe on Ham- 
let, filled him with wonder and despair ” 

In the first days of January, 1861, intelli- 
gence arrived of the death of the King of 
Prussia, whose illness, accompanied by mental 
disorder, had long precluded him from taking 
any part m the government of the couiitiy 
Hxs brother, who had been appointed pnnce- 
regent, came to the throne with the title 
of King William I, and our prince royal 
thereupon became Crown-pnnoess of Prussia, 
— ^and afterwards, of Germany 

The relations between our own royal itonly 
and tliat of Prussia natui^ly incireased the 
senous feelings with which the death of King 
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Eredenck Wiliiam was regarded by the Qneeu have to take oote ; bat the royal hunily was 
and Prince Albert, especially at a time when to some extent se{Miatetl, and amidst many 
they were mourning the sickness or the loss domestic claims and an anflagging attention 
of some of those eminent servants of the state to public business the healtli of Fnmie Albert 
on whose loyalty and ability they had so fre- became precanoiis, and be frwjuently suffered 
quently been able to rely from attacks of illness, against which tie bore 

Sir James Graham was dead On the 14th of ; up with jwitient courage, but whirh weiesuftl- 
DecembertheEarlof Abel deeii, who had been | cieut to cause great unewiinsss to the iiiieen 
so intimately associated with the royal family, | and to others who anxiously watohetl las u»- 
had passed away. Sir Sidney Herbert, who I i emitting laliours. 

had been raised to the House of Lords with the i In March, 1H«K>, arrangimieiitii were made 
title of Lord Herbert of Leigh, had been for | foi the visit of the IVinreof Wales to Canmln, 
some time suffering from the same illness of ; in fultilment of a promise matle to a ileputa- 
which he died in the following August As the j tiou which came here during the f'rimean war 
year went on the other names were absent from asking the queen to visit her Atuencaii poe- 
the earthly roll-call of those who were lovetl, , sessions. Her majesty could not aeeeile to a 
respected, or admired. On the 6th of June j request which would involve so long a voyage, 
Cavour, suffering fiom typhoid fever, Iml and it waa then projHiewi that one of the 
been bled to death by Italian doctors, who pnucesshould becomegoveriior-gener.d. They 
could not depart from their old traditions, and were both too young for auoh a projKwilion to 
the news telegraphed from Turin sent a shock be entertained', but it wait agrml Uuit as soon 
through Europe; for the affairs of Italy had as the Prince of Wales was old enough, he 
reached a crisis, m which it was believed only should visit Hie DoRiiuiun. This intention 
his strong guiding hand and inimitable state- was about to he catriwl out in the aiitumti, 
craft could be of immediate avail We shall when the visit woulil Iw signalised by hw royal 
have to return to the events which had pro- highness laying the foundation-atonn of the 
duoed that impression, and had caused Prince new Canadiati parliauientdtotMe «t Ottawa, 
Albert, on receiving the intelligence of the and oiieniug the great railway bridge amiM 
death of the minister, to write in his diary the St Lawrence at Huntroal. 
he words, “Em ungeheurer Verlust filr Ita- When it was known in America tltni the 
ien” (an unmeasurable loss for Italy). heir to the English throne wiu about to visit 

There were other losses nearer to the royal Canada, the president, Mr. Buchanan, ad- 
domestic circle in England Dr. Baly, the dressed a letter to tlie queen, cMfering a cordial 
trusted physician to the pnnce and the royal welcome at Washington to the princi* if be 
family, was killed in a railway accident be- | should extend his visit to the United Btatos, 
twOen London and Wimbledon on the 29th of ' and assuring her majesty tbst he would be 
January He waa the only person seriously j everywhere greeted by the American iimqiJe 

in a manner which could not fait to tmtve 
^latifymg to her majesty. This tviqticst waa 
answered in the same coniial spirit, and Mr. 
Buchanan was informed by the qncco that 
the prince proposed to return from t^noda 
through the United States, and that it would 
give him great pleaaure to have on o|*poriuniiy 
of testifying to the prestdent in pereoit that 
the feehugs which hod dkdated the fwosident's 
letter were fully r«nprocat«d on this aide of 
the Atbntie. At the some time the munici- 
pality of New York sent a messag e Hiimitgh 
the American minkftmvUr. Bslhw, oTpmniiing 


injured. Soon afterwards, died Sir George 
Ghuper, pbysiciaa to the Duchess of Kent. 
These losses occurred during the sorrow ex- 
pmenced by the royal household for the death 
in Apnl, 1860, of Pnnce Ernest of Hohenlohe 
Lamgenhurg, husband of the queen’s sister, 
and president of the upper <diamb«r of Wir- 
temb^g. 

Not only were public affairs full of exertmg 
mterest duru^ the latter half of 1860 m con- 
sequence of, the Fcanco-Italian aUianoe, the 
sdiemes of Napoleon. IIL, and other foreign 
oomphjcatioTis of which we shall presently 
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a strong dsaire that the pnnce should visit that 
city. This visit, also, was included in the pro- 
gramme of the pnnce's journey, which was, 
however, to be only that of a private gentle- 
man, and m no sense an affair of state. The 
prince was to travel as Lord Renfrew, and 
was to be accompanied by the Duke of New- 
castle, secretary of state for the colonies. 

Prince Alfred also started on a long voyage 
to anothei colony, the Cape of Good Hope, by 
way of Rio Janeiro. He left England in the 
spring of 1860, and was expected to reach 
Cfapetown, and there to lay the first stone of 
the breakwater in the harbour at about the 
same time that his brother was performing 
similar duty in Canada. 

Among the numerous questions in which 
the pnnoe and the queen were concerned at 
this time, was the institution of a proposed 
new order or decoration for distinguished ser- 
vice in India. Not only was it exceedingly 
difficult to decide on a design and motto, of 
which the pnnce sketched several, but there 
was still more difficulty in adopting a name 
for the decoration, though several were pro- 
posed. It was agreed that the order should 
be a star, but the question was what starl To 
illustrate the important critical nature of the 
disoussion, we may quote a letter from Lord 
Canning, uzging that the title Eastern Star/* 
which was most liked, could not be adopted. 

"The Hindustani for the ^Eastern Star,^” 
he wwfee, " is ^Foarbmh ^Pocrbeah^ 

has, as you probably know, become a sort of 
generic name giv^ to 6ur Sepoys, from their 
bemg mostly men from Behar and Oudh — 
Eastern provinces, and dunng the mutinies 
it grew to be used somewhat as ^ Pand^^ was 
used, as a familiar name for the mutineers 
This, however, is not the point. That asso- 
ciation is already passing away. But ^ Poor- 
bmhy for the very reason that it means * East- 
ern,* and that in India the further any person 
or thing comes from the East, the less is the 
respect shown to either, has been a term of 
disparagement time out of mind Long be- 
fore mutinous Sepoys were heard of, an Indian 
resented being <^ed a ^Poorbeah* The term 
and — as Erere assures me — still is eagerly 
re|»^fcdhitei by ev^ <me who comes from 


far enough west to be able to do so. He 
speaks with knowledge, for hia time has been 
passed chiefly amcmgst the Mahrattas and 
Rajpoots, who are the best and proudest blood 
in India. I asked him if there was anything 
insulting m the word He said. Not quite 
that; but that it implied the same sort of 
contemptuous superiority on the part of one 
Indian who used it towards another, as would 
be implied by an Englishman who should call 
an Irishman a ^ Paddy,' or address a Scotch- 
man as ‘ Sawney 

The prince, refen ing to the obstacles to the 
adoption of every name proposed, humoixmsly 
wrote to Sir Charles Wood — 

" It IS unfortunate that we get no further 
with the appellation of the order than from 
one difficulty into another, and I might be 
inclined to give it the sign and name of a 
house at Tdplitz^ — the sign being gilt figures 
of men rowing against a rock, with the title 
of *The Golden Impossibility.'” Not till 
some time afterwards was the difficulty solved, 
and on the 23rd of February, 1861, the insti- 
tution of "The Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India,” set the question at rest. 

It may be mentioned in connection with 
military affairs, that early in May, 1860, it 
was decided by a r^lution of the cabinet to 
discontinue suppoirtmg a separate European 
army for India, and that inst^id of two forces 
there should be only one imperial army, tak- 
ing its turn of doty throughout tibe British 
Empire, in all its home provinces and foreign 
dependencies, mcludmg India. This resoluticm 
was afterwards strenuously opposed in parlia- 
ment, but was passed in the autumn session 

The winter of 1859 had been wet, cold, 
and unhealthy, but on the return of spring 
the weather was more cheering There were 
18,000 men at Aldershot, where the queen 
and the pnnce were frequent visitors, and 
held a review in the first week of May. 
But of more significance still was the 
growth of the Volunteer force, which cojM^feed 
at that time of 124,000 men, already well 
drilled, and a large number of them pcmmmog 
such remarkable skill with the nfle it 
recalled the ancient fame of the b^- 

mem 
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The pnnce was engaged daily in fidhlliug 
a multitude of claims on his strength and 
leisure Writing from Osborne to the princess 
royal he speaks of the delightful air and 
rural aspects of the place, to which one might 
abandon one's self, but that one's feelings 
remain under the influence of the treadinill of 
never-ending business. The donkey m Caris- 
brook, which you will remember, is my true 
counterpart. He, too, would rather munch 
thistles in the castle moat, than turn round 
in the wheel at the castle well, and small 
are the thanks he gets for his labour. 

I am tortured, too, by the proepect of two 
public dinners at which I am, or rather shall 
be, in the chair The one gives me seven, the 
other ten toasts and speeches, appropnate to 
the occasion, and distracting to myself. Then 
I have to resign at Oxford the Presidency of 
the British Association, and later in the sea- 
son to open the Statistical Congress of all 
nations. Between these come the laying the 
foundation-stone of the Dramatic College, the 
distribution of the pnzes at Wellington Col- 
lege, &c &c ; and this, with the sittings of 
my different commissions, and Ascot races 
the delectable, and the balls and concerts of 
the season all crowded into the month of 
June, over and ai>ove the customary business, 
which a distracted state of affairs in Europe j 
and a stormy Parliament , . . make still more j 
burdensome and disagreeable than usual ^ 
This letter does not exhaust the special en- i 
gagements which awaited the prince on lus J 
return to Windsor Castle. He had, as a do- 
mestic as well as a public duty, to settle all i 
the detads of the visit of the Prince of Wal^ i 
to Canada, and to draw up memoranda of the 1 
tone to be taken in replying to addresses, 
according to the conditions and circumstances 
of the different places where they were likely 
to be presented. Then there were meetings 
and oorre^pcmdence wirii the promoters of tlie 
forihcommg ’'"ntemational Exhibition of 1862, 
and there were the duties of hospitality to 
observe amidst a numerous assembly of guests, 
including the King of the Belgians and his 
second son, and the young Pnnce Ix)uis of 
Sesse-Darmstadt and his brother. 

Brfore the end of J une, however, there was 


one great public demonstration in which both 
the queen and the prince necemrily took the 
leading part On the 23d of that month the 
first great Volunteer review wiw held in Hyde 
Park. Her majt^sty and the royal jiaity 
arrived on the ground at four o’clock, the 
queen entering the jiark iii an o{>en immago 
with the King of the Btdgiana, the Princess 
Alice, and Pnnce Arthur, Prince Albert nd- 
mg by the side of the carnage anti folltmed 
by a brilliant cortije. Her majesty tlrove 
along to the extreme left of the line of volun- 
teers on the Bay»wat<*r Komi, and thence 
along the whole front to the extreme nght at 
Alltert Gate. The royal stand was alsiiit the 
<^ntre of Park I^ane, and in front of Uiin the 
whole 21, (XK) men niandtetl {mst in comj«iines, 
taking two hours to pass. The vamnis ctjrpa 
then took up their original isjeitionis and the 
line advanced in battnlianwhuims with «rtlvoi»s 
of cheering for her majesty as they moved 
onward. Of the vant forctt assembled, 
belonged to Ixmdon and 6(KH> to the proviiir«»s. 
the City of Ijondon sending IB<K> men, and 
Manchester about 2(KKt By eight oVltick the 
whole body of volunteers had got entirely 
clear of the park without accitlent, and iiftitr 
admirably executing the few mfivements which 
could alone be effected by so krgt^ a iiuml>iir 
withm the allotted »|}aoe. 

At the Trinity House dinner, when* ho pre- 
sided the same evening, the prince said : 

**We have witumetl this day a scono which 
will never fade from the memory of thoiii^ who 
had the good fortune to Iw preaent "the re- 
presentatives of the inde|)endence, editcnUon, 
and industry of this country, m arms, to Umtify 
their devotion to their country, and their 
readiness to lay down their lives in its defence. 
The Volunteer force exceeds already I3 <MKKi 
men, and to what extent this country is cap- 
able of exerting itself in real danger is shown 
by the number of volnnteem, which in 1W4 
reached the extraordinary figure of 
We are apt to forget, however, that, in con- 
trast with every other oowntiy df the world, 
all our services are composed exclusively of 
volunteers* the navy, oo«udrguard, coast vol- 
unteers, army, militia, yeomaniy, <xmitabu- 
lary. May the noble arid patriotic spirit 
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which such a fact reveals remain ever unim- 
paired ’ And may God's blessing, of which 
this nation has seen such unmistakable evi- 
dence, continue to rest upon these voluntary 
services I ” 

Congratulatory references were everywhere 
heal'd, and the Volunteer force was soon after- 
wards almost likely to be impaired by the 
manifestations of popularity which it enjoyed 
On the 2d of July the first meeting of the 
National Rifle Association was held at Wim- 
bledon. The weather was brilliant, which, 
after such a dreary season, was a delightful 
change, and a brilliant assembly had gathered 
to witness the proceedinga. 

The first shot at the targets was fired by 
the queen; and Mr. Whitworth had so ad- 
justed one of hia rifles as to secure a good score 
for her majesty at the 400 yards range. An 
address was pr^ented to the queen on her 
arnval at the camp by Mr Sidney Herbert 
as president of the association, after which 
her majesty, aoximpanied by the prince, ad- 
vanced to a tent, in which the rifle had been 
fixed which was to open the competition. A 
touch of the trigger was followed by the flutter 
of the red and white flag before the target, an 
intimation that the buIlVeye '' had been hit, 
and that her maj^ty, in accordance with the 
rules of the association, had scored three 
points. 

For jfix suooe^ve days the oompetitian for 
the pmes lor &e best shooting continued. 
The number of volunteers who entered for the 
regulated pnz^ was 292, while competed 
for those open to all comem. The first queen's 
prize of £250 with the gold medal of the 
association was won by Mr. Ross of the 7th 
York, who, m the determining contest, made 
eight points at 800, seven at 900, and nine at 
1000 yards. About £2000 was taken for ad- 
mission to the camp 

At the beginning of August, the court 
moved to Balmoi'al, taking Edinburgh m the 
way for the purpose of holding a review of 
the Scottish voluuteers- 

The scene of the review (on the 7th of 
August) was Holyrood Park, a long level space 
stretdiing eastward from Holyrood Palace at 
tike t^se of the steep ascent which is crowned 


by Arthur's Seat, and also commanded by the 
great breadth of slope w^twards which termin- 
ates in the picturesque ndge of Salisbury Crags. 
^ A nobler arena for such a display could not 
be imagined," says one account of the scene , 
and the enthusiasm of the multitudes, which 
covered every inch of ground on slope, and peak, 
and crag, from which it could be seen, made 
even more exciting a spectacle that abounded m 
features peculiarly fitted to satisfy the eye and 
to quicken the imagination. Of all the cities 
of Europe none presents so many points as 
Edinburgh for giving effect to holiday move- 
ment and display The spot, moreover, on 
which the review took place was not merely 
dear to Scotchmen from the associations of his- 
tory and romance, but it has in itself more fea- 
tures of mingled beauty and grandeur than any 
other 111 the ‘gray metropolis of the North.' 

“The gathering was a truly national one. 
From all parts of the country vast multitudes 
flocked to Edinburgh to testify their loyalty 
to the queen, and the hold which the Volunteer 
movement had upon their hearts. As the 
English counties had sent the flower of their 
local corps to the review in Hyde Park in 
June, so now came a goodly array of the best 
blood and bone and smew from nearly every 
county in Scotland to swell the general muster. 
From the Orkneys, ‘placed far amid the 
melancholy mam,' from C^thness, from Inver- 
ness, from Aberdeen, from the hills of Aigyle- 
shire, from the banks of Loch Tay, from the 
straths and upland pastures of the valley of 
the Tay, from Forfarshire, Fifeshire, and 
Stirlmgshire came the picked men of each 
district Nithsdale, Annandale, Galloway, 
Roxburghshire, and Selkirkshire sent their 
contingents from the south, swelled by troops 
from Tynemouth, Alnwick, Sunderland, and 
Whitehaven ; while Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland furnished about one -third of the 
entire force of at least 22,000 men, of whom 
18,000 or more were Scottish corj^, who came 
together on that day to salute their sovereign 
under tlie windows of the ancient palace of 
Holyrood" 

In the morning the queen and pnnce had 
visited the Duchess of Kent,who was at 

Cramond House, a small chemsful ho€m look- 
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ac 3 X>as tibe Fu’th of Forth, and heir royal 
'hT £4i"nift«a was pircsoBt at the areviow* 

^ axn ved,’^ says her Mayesty^ dhary , 

about a quarter to three, and waited with 
us, looking* at the splendid scene — Arthnr^s 
Seat covered with human beings, and the 
volunteers with bands marching in from every 
direction on to the ground close in front of 
the palace. We waited long, watching every- 
thing from the window Soon after half- 
past three the queen came upon the ground 
m an open carnage and four, in which were 
seated with her the Duchess of Kent, the 
Princess Alice, and Pnnoe Arthur, The 
Princess Helena, Princess Louise, and Pnnoe 
Leopold followed m the next carnage. The 
Prince Consort rode on the right side of the 
queen's carnage, and the Duke of Buccleuch, 
as lord-Eeutenant of the county and captain 
of the Boyal Body-guard of Scottish Archers, 
<m the left. As her majesty passed alcmg the 
lines of the volunteers, who stood at the salute, 
the whole assembled multitudes that crowned 
, the slopes of the great natural amjAitheatre 
of the adjoining hills broke into aoclamattons. 
^^The efflecfe,” wrote a spectator, ‘*of the cheer- 
ing on the hill-side was not less than sublime. 
Peal aftar peal broke fcrth in thunder, carried 
away by the strong wind, to be again and 
again renewed.’^ 

The marching past lasted an hour and ten 
minutes, and the men then advanced in line 
cheermg. 

**We came home," the queen writes, 
near six, so delighted that dear Mama oooid 
be pa:esent on this inemcsrable and never^to-be- 
OQcafiion. She had not witnessed 
ad^thingof the tend for long (the distribution 
el the Ckimean medals m 1854^ and of the 
ViictoriaOoss in 1857, excepted), and had not 
driven with me <m any similar occasioa fmr 
ahove twenty-six years I " 

, Atei^t Tk^ shadow o£ sorrow followed by 
its fep realiy" was soon to fall within the 
by the ®<hnea8 aiid death of that 
msfteBar m i?eveired and well beloved. There 
was much to do even during the holiday at 
Pahnop^ai,^ aud we hnd the pnnce writiEig to 
om the snbfeetof tLe coast 
■jyiqlbaBiite^eBS and tke ii&viaiL feserve, wludbi had 


just previously been formed, and for whidh 
the pnnoe steongiy advised that boys should 
be trained . 

“What I have never uudemtood is, that 
the admiralty does not try to raise and train 
for the service more boys, who are most 
easily got, cheap to kee(i>, and itiake much 
better sailors for the royal navy whew grown 
up than men entered in the ports, and who 
have been brought up in the merchant service, 
and may liave oontrsctod every vice of iiHlis- 
cipline We actually require on an average 
4000 boys a year, and we have only IHHO in 
our school ships (this number itiHudmg even 
the novices !). If we had a iwserve of nooo 
boys these would almost supply the navy in 
peace time. And if an equal numlier of men 
who have served in the navy were placed in 
the naval reserve, when these boys grow up 
ami take their places, we fdiouid soon have an 
ethdent reserve force, not requiring any further 
tituaing, and most valuable to the mercliaiit 
service from the previous training received in 
the royal navy.” 

The court was back at Ostxmte in 
tember, and the qneeu, the prince, and the 
Pnnom Alice prepared for a iong*coaiteiu- 
plated journey to (kihurg. Hie voyage from 
Gravesend to Antwerp was made in the royal 
yadit. They had scarcely entered the railway 
carru^ at Antweiqi when a telegram from 
Pnuce Ernest (Prinoe Albert’s Iwotliwr) an- 
nounced the eetiotn iilnem of the dowager 
Duehees of Coburg, who had been joyfully 
anticipating tbeir coming. 'Hie visit could 
not be put off, and at Verviei* another tele- 
gram gave mtelligenoe of her dmith. The 
journey was natnndly a sad one, sjhioe, th<m|^ 
the health of the dr^hesa had lieen so feeble 
that ^e was not expected to live long, her 
death wassuddmi and unexpected. There were, 
however, so many dear amuciatbim at iViburg, 
and the presence there of Prince Ertieatand of 
the pnnoeeB royal, with her husband Prince 
Predenck William and their boy, the queen's 
first grandchild, now seen for the fint tiiue, 
made the reoeptimi deeplj affhctiag. The 
spaoe in these pages will not suffice for dwdl- 
iag upon th» incidents of that vld* to tibd 
soeams of the prinoehi early dbys; ncr need w# 
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^(Sesenbe th^m at langtb, for the narrative has 
i^een written in simple, touching, but graphic 
la^uage by the queen herself m her journal, 
from which it has been partly transcribed into 
the hbft of the Prince Comort 

Pnnoe Albert had had a narrow escape at 
Oobnrg in consequence of the horses of a car- 
nage in which he was being dnven alone tak- 
ing fnght and dashing onward to a spot where 
a bar had been placed across the road to divide 
it from the railway line* The pnnoe leaped 
out only just in time, and though shaken and 
sustaining some grazes and contusions, was 
not seriously hurt, and at once endeavoured to 
asrist the driver, who had been badly injured 
by the ooUiaion. Two of the four horses broke 
away and galloped towards Coburg, where 
tiiey were seen by Colcmel Ponsonby, the 
pmce’s equerry, who immediately obtained a 
oaamage, and with Dr. Baly and another 
doctor drove along the road to the scene of 
the disaster. 

Ihiring the latter part of the visit, and on 
the ^faOmewaird journey, the queen suffered 
greatly from illn«B«, brought on by a severe 
co|d, and aggravated by the inclement weather 
which prevailed for a great portion of the time 
of their stay. To mark her sense of gratitude 
to Aimii^y God for the escape of the pnnoe 
from hnmfiaent peril her majesty afterwards 
estdl^ished a brust^^led the Tic^na Pounda^ 
tion % iimeting I%000 florins (a little over 
^mmmdt the burgomaster and 


Mm as trusses for the 


diMbutimr<^ the interest of the fund on the 


Ist of Ootobw ill each yewr mmmg a certain 
number of youijg men and women of exemplary 
ebamcter bdbnging to the humbler ranks, the 
moiley being intended to apprentice or other- 
wiws to smmt the young men to pursue some 
indnstnal oconpation, or to assist the young 
women rithm* by enabling them to earn their 
UveiilMd or to furnish a mamage dowry. 


The two had been expected back in 

hf the end <rf October, but adverse 
w^ds were blowing, and Pnnee Alfred did 
n#l a^pirve in Pmimnmxth tiU the 9th of Ho- 
vefflsbei^l&e birth-day of the Pnnee of "^ales, 
wW was ^31 I^noe Alfred, who had 


gone out in the Ewr^cim^ and while on board 
served strictly as a mi(fehipman, |pad been 
reeeaved at Otpe To\m with mu^ enthu- 
siasm, and had re-embarked in company with 
the governor, Sir George Grey, on bis tour 
through the colony, where he everywllere ex- 
perienced the loyalty and hearty good^wiU of 
the people. The Pnnee of Wal^ who arnved 
at Plymouth on the 15th on board H M S. 
Bero, had reached Canada amidst grOjai pop- 
ular rejoicings and an enthusiastic v^Aiome, 
which was in no way diminished when he left 
the British possessions and continued bis Jour- 
ney, as Lord Renfrew, in the United Stsates of 
Amenca. Nothing could have exceeded the 
enthusiastic hospitality of the American piffle 
and their demonstrative pleasure at tl»«^pre- 
seuce of the heir to the British crsiiiii in 
the cities of the great republic from 
to Cincinnati, Washington, New ’Y^k, mm 
Boston Everywhere arrangements 
for Ins reception, but at fiist there mm an 
observance of the fact that the queen had 
represented the visit to be a pnvate one. In 
Chicago and Cincinnati the streets were filled 
with enormous crowds, whose demonstratious 
were quiet and respecjtful ; and the municipal 
and other autbonties exhibited genuine and 
courteous hospitality At Washington the 
pnuce accompanied the premdent to the heme 
and the burial-place of Washington at Mount 
Yemon, and the pnaoe planted adbe^i:usft by 
the side of the tomb. In New Ycdk ^ 
reoep^n had broken out of the boun<te of a 
general, hut at the same time not an offimlly 
national, welcome; and Boston, the city of in- 
tellectual culture, was almost as demonstrative. 
Mr. Charles Sumner, writing from the latter 
city to Mr. Evelyn Denison, speaker of the 
House of Commons, said -r- 
*^You will have heard somethh^ of the 
uprising of the people to welcome the pnnoe. 
But I doubt if any de^niptimi can gh» yon 
an adequate idea of its extent iwi 
ness. At'^every station on the railw«^ #ei# 
was an immense crowd, headed tfce iMOai 
authoritiee, while our national fla^ vmgm 
blended together, I remarked is JDte 
that It ^scOTted as if a ywng 
vrm letcMing t^takeposaeaaionif 
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than thaV said he, affected almoet to tears. 
For the Duke of Newcastle, who had so grave 
a responsibxhty m the whole visit, it is a great 
tnumph. I took the liberty of remarking to 
him that he was carrying home an unwritten 
treaty of amity and alliance between two great i 
nations ” ! 

President Buchanan wrote to the queen on j 
the 6th of October — * 

“When I had the honour of addressing ^ 
your majesty in June last, I confidently pre- 
dicted a cordial welcome for the Pnnce of 
Wales throughout this country, should he pay 
us a visit on hia return from Camwla to Eng- 
land What was then prophecy has now be- 
come history. He has been everywliere re- ; 
ceive^ yrith enthusiasm , and this is attribut- : 
able Wfc only to the very high regard enter- 
ta^e(| youi* majesty, but also to hia own 
n^e a*34, »aanly beanng. He has passed 
ordeal for a person of his years, 
an4i%^iiduct throughout has been such as 
became his age and station. Dignified, frank, 
and affable, he has conciliated, wherever he 
has been, the kmdness and respect of a sensi- 
tive and discnmuiating people. His visit thus 
far has been all your majesty would have 
desired , and I have no doubt it will so con- 
tmue until the end. 

“The prmce left us for Richmond this morn- 
ing with the Duke of Newcastle and the other 
members of hxs wisely selected suite. I should 
gladly have prolonged his visit had this been 
possible consistently with previous arrange- 
ments. In our domestic circle he won aU 
hearts. His feee and ingenuous intercourse 
w^^ myself evinced both a kind heart and a 
good understanding. I shall ever dhenrii the 
warmest wishes fen* Ms welfare. 

“The visit of the prmce to the tomb of 
Washington, and the simple but solemn cere- 
monies at this consecarated spot, will become 
an historical event, and cannot fail to exert a 
happy influence on the kindred people of the 
two countries." 

This letter was received with great satis- 
faction. In returning it to the queen, Lord 
Palmerston wrote of it as doing “ equal honour 
to the good feelings and gust appreciations of 
the, person who wrote it, and to the royal 


pnnce to whom it relatoi."* In r«ply her 
majesty wrote: — 

“ Your letter hm afforded me the greats 
pleasure, containing as it does such kind ex- 
pressions with regard to my non, anil assuring 
me that the character and object of his visit 
to you and to the X-niUxl States have Iwn 
fully appreciated, and that his demeanour and 
the feelings evmceil by him liave secureti to 
him your esteem aud ilie general good-will of 
your countrymen. 

‘*I puijHjaeiy delaycil the answer to your 
letter until I should be able to couple with it 
the announcement of the Prince of Wales^s 
safe return to hm home. I'ontrary winds and 
stress of weather have much retardeil his 
arrival, but we have been fully cum{iensated 
for the anxiety which tins long delay has 
naturMly caused us^ by tiuditig him m such 
excellent health and spirits, aiifi so delighted 
with all he has seen atnl exfierienml in his 
traveb. He cannot sufficiently praise the 
great cordiality with which lie lias been every- 
where greeted in your country, and the friendly 
manner in which you have receivrsl him ; and 
whilst as a mother 1 am most grateful for the 
kindness shown him, 1 feel imjiellefi to express 
at the same time bow deeply I have been 
touched by the many demonsiratiotts of affec- 
tion towards myself pemotiaUy, which hk pre- 
sence has called forth. 

“I fully reciprocate towards your nation 
the feelinp thus made apparenti aud haik 
upon them as forming an importmit link to 
connect two nations of kindred origin and 
character, whose mutual esteem and friendship 
must always have so material an influence 
upon their respective development and pros- 
perity. 

“The interesting and touching scetie at the 
grave of General Washington, to which you 
allude, may lie fitly taken as the type of our 
present feeling, and I trust of our future re- 
lational 

The Prince of Wales was to go to t'ambridge 
for a year, Prince Alfred was to start in 
January on a voyage to Jamaica, but the 
betrothal of the Prinoees Alice to Prince Lmik 
of Hesse on the 3bfch of November was the 
next important ev^t in the royal hotmehold. 
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At this time Prince Albert was snjffenng from 
another attack of illness which caused frequent 
uneasiness, though he rallied and returned to 
his arduous engagements, usually commencing 
work as early as half-past seven, even in winter. 

The opening of the new year was, as we 
have seen, somewhat clouded by the death of 
the King of Prussia, and the remote political 
horizon was dim with rumours of serious dif- 
ferences which had arisen between the States 
of America, the Italian question and the pro- 
bable action of France were, however, more 
immediate troubles 

Sunday the 10th of February, 1861, was the 
twenty-first anniversary of the royal marriage 
Pnnce Albert wrote to the Duchess of Kent 
at Frogmore . — 

“ I cannot let this day go by without wnt- 
ing to you, even if I had not to thank you for 
your kind wishes and the charming photo- 
graphs Twenty-one years make a good long 
while, and to-day our marriage ^ comes of age, 
according to law.’ We have faithfully kept 
our pledge for better and for worse, and have 
only to thank God that he has vouchsafed so 
much happmess to us May he have us in 
his keeping for the days to come ^ You have, 
I trust, found good and loving children in us, 
and we have experienced nothing but love 
and kindness from you 

In the hope that your pains and aches will 
now leave you soon, I remain, as ever, your 
affectionate son, Albert.” 

Two days later the queen, writing to King 
Leopold, said — 

On Sunday we celebrated with feelings of 
deep gratitude and love the twenty-first anni- 
versary of our blessed marriage, a day which 
has brought to us, and, I may say, to the 
world at large, such incalculable blessings^ 
Very few can say with me, that their husband 
at the end of twenty-one years is not only full 
of the friendship, kindness, and affection 
which a truly happy marriage brings with it, 
but of the same tender love as in the very first 
days of our marriage ^ We missed dear 
Mama and three of our children, but had six 
dear ones round us, and assembled in the 
evening those of our household still remaining, 

who ware with us tlien.” 

VOL IV 


The temporary parting between the queen 
and her beloved mother was to be followed 
by a longer one In the beginnmg of March 
the duchess underwent a surgical operation in 
the arm to relieve the pain from an abscess, 
which itself was a symptom of senous disorder 
of the health 

On the 15th of the month her majesty re- 
ceived a favourable report of her mother’s con- 
dition, and went with the prince-consort to 
inspect the new gardens of the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society at South Kensmgton, then 
approaching completion, fiom which the queen 
returned alone, leaving the prince to transact 
business with the committee of the society 
While there he was suddenly summoned to 
Buckingham Palace by Sir J as Clark, who had 
come up from Frogmore with the intelligence 
that the Duchess of Kent had been seized with 
a shivering fit, which he regarded as a very 
senous symptom. The queen, who had only 
a short time before received a letter from Lady 
Augusta Bruce, the duchess’s lady-in- waiting, 
reporting that the duchess had passed a good 
night, and seemed altogether better, describes 
herself in her diary as resting quite happy in 
her arm-chair,” having finished her work for 
the day, when, soon after six o’clock, the 
pnnce came in with the tidings which Sir 
James Clark had brought, and said they ought 
to go to Frogmore. Without loss of time the 
queen, with the pnnce, and also the Pnnce^ 
Alice, went by train to Windsor. The way 
seemed so long,” is the entry in her majesty’s 
diary, but by eight we were at Frogmore 
Here Lord James Murray and the ladies re- 
ceived us, and, alas ^ said it was just the same, 
but still I did not then realize what it really 
was Albert went up, and when he returned 
with tears in his eyes I saw what awaited 
me . With a trembling heart I went up 
the staircase and entered the bed-room, and 
here, on a sofa, supported by cushions, the 
room much darkened, sat, leaning back, my 
beloved mama, breathing rather heavily, m 
her silk dressing-gown, with her cap on^look- 
ing quite herself. . . . 

Seeing that our presence did not disturb 
her I knelt before her, kissed her dear hand, 

and placed it next my cheek , but though she 

67 
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Opened her eyes, she did not, I think, know 
me She brushed my hand off, and the dread- 
ful reality was before me that for the first 
time she did not know the child she had ever 
received with such tender smiles * I went out 
to sob . * * I asked the doctors if there 
was no hope They said, they feaied, none 
whatever, for consciousness had left her . * 

It was suffusion of water on the chest which 
had come on . . 

‘‘As the night wore on into the morning/^ 
again to quote her majesty’s diary, “ 1 lay <lown 
ou the sofa at the foot of my bed, where at least 
I could he stilL I heard each hour strike, tiie 
cock crow, the dogs barking at a distance. 
Every sound seemed to strike into one’s in- 
most soul What would dearest Mama have 
thought of our passing a night under her roof, 
and not to know it I At four I went down 
agau^w All still — nothing to be heard but the 
heavy breathing, and the striking, at every 
quarter, of the old repeater, a large watch m 
a tortoise-shell case, which had belonged to my 
poor father, the sound of which brought back 
all the recollections of my childhood, for I 
always used to hear it at night, but hail not 
heard it for now twenty-three years 1 I re- 
mained kneehng and standing by that beloved 
parent, whom it seemed too awful to see hope- 
lessly leaving me, till half-past four, when, 
feeling famt and exhausted, I went upstairs 
again and lay down in silent misery, during 
which I went through in thought past times, 
and the fearful coming ones, with the awful 
blank which would make such an inroad into 
our happy family life.” 

About haif-hast seven the queen returned 
to ^le dudiessfe room, where the end was now 
visibly approaching Th&re was no return of 
consciousness. About eight o’clock, again to 
quote the queen’s diary, “Adberf took me out 
of the room for a short while, but I could not 
remain. When I returned the window was 
wide open and both doors. I sat on a foot- 
stool, holding her dear hand. . . . Mean- 
time the dear face grew paler (though, in truth, 
her cheeks had that pretty fresh colour they 
always bad, up to within haif-an-hour of the 
last), the features longer, sharper. The breaih- 
5^ became easier. I f dl on my knees, hold- 


ing the lieloved hand, which was hhU warn 
and soft, though heavier, in both of mine. I 
felt the end was fast appronehing, as l1atk 
went out to call Albert ami Alice, I only left 
ga/ing ou that beloved face, aiul feeling as if 
my heart would break. . . It wiw a 

solemn, sacmi, never-to-lw-forgutten rnuie. 

" Fainter ami fainter grew the breathing 
At hist it ceast^ii; but theie m» ehange <#f 
countenance, nothing, the eyes iis they 
had i^eeu for tiie iast halMumr. , * . The 

clock struck half-fwmt nine at the very nioinent. 
(bnvulsetl with soSw, I fell njmn tlie hand, and 
coviwi it with kisses. AtlH«rt lifted me uji 
and toiik mo into the next himiielf 

entirely mclte«I into tears, which tn unnsunt 
for him, ileep as his feelingH me, and closjasl 
me m his arms. I asked if all waai»ver; he 
said, * Ye»r 

went into the room again aifter a f»»w 
minutes, and gave one lock. My darling 
mother was sitting she had dtme Is'fore, 
but was already white J (HhsI ’ How awful ^ 
How myntiTious I Hut wliai a bleuBS’d end ! 
Her gentle Hpirit at rest, her stdTerings ovei ? 
But I, - I, wretched child I who had h*st the 
mother I so tenderly loveil, from whom for 
tht»»e forty-one ymm I hful nevei U^eii 
except for a few weeks, wimt w;is my c.tse? 
My childhoiKl everything seemed Ui cwwd 
u{wm me at once. I iw*emed to ha%o lived 
tlirough a hfc, to have lsH*omc old I What 1 
had dreaded, and fought off the id<m <if for 
years, had come, and must W The 

blessed future mm^ting, and Aer and rest, 
must henceforward be my comfort.*^ 

If anything could i«s>thc tlie fetdings of her 
child at such an hour, it wtmht have ls#en to 
see how loved and how lucmnnHl the i>tidiess 
of Kent WAS by ©very menil«*r of her house- 
hold, from the highest to the low«wt. Stun© 
of them had been in berservic© for morr than 
thirty years, and there was not one but felt 
that m her a dear friend had lieen lost. Wlmti, 
as evening drew on, the hour cam© for the 
queen and prince to leave the house, endcariid 
to them by eo mway imodatioiiSi and go to 
Windsor Castie, they left it through a ^md 
of familiar faces bathed in eveiy one of 
whom had some spe(M link < 3 i aeeodation 
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with her, whom they were to see no more 
was/^ as the record already quoted notes, 
a fearful moment All lit xip, as when we had 
arrived the night before. I clung to the dear 
room, to the house, to all, — and the arriving 
at Windsor Castle was dreadful 

The princess royal set out from Berlin as 
soon as the sad intelligence reached her, and 
her pi esence and the faithful affection of the 
prince consort, helped to comfort the heart 
of the queen. It is a merciful condition of 
our present existence that we cannot foresee 
the trials which we are to meet, or the ad- 
vancing shadows of that fatal year would 
have overwhelmed the royal wife and mother 
The Prince Consort had long been in poor 
health. He suffered from imperfect digestion, 
from weakness, from rheumatic pains, from 
sleeplessness He had never allowed himself 
enough of actual repose Even his recreations 
appear to have been taken with a kind of 
methodical determination to make use of them 
m another kind of duty He seems to have 
perpetually saddled himself with official har- 
ness. In the latter days of his life the train- 
ing of his old tutor Baron Stock mar began to 
show its weak side Stockmar had a notion 
that he could settle and define the political 
positions and proper methods of government 
of all the countries of Europe if the rulers and 
the people would but listen to his philosophic 
interference. Pnnce Albert was too wise to 
be a meddler, but he was always anxious to 
be doing something to help on the government 
of the country, and his sagacity was really 
often of so much importance both to the queen 
aiul to the ministry, while his tact in avoiding 
the assumption of authority was so good, that 
he was prone to undertake an amount of public 
business which his physical powers were un- 
able to sustain Unhappily he continued to 
work in spite of symptoms which should have 
sent him at once to rest and to careful nursing 
His was not a physique to bear pain or to 
recover quickly from the weakness caused by 
want of sleep and want of digestive power, 
but he had the courage to act as though he 
was comparatively free from suffering. An 
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entry now and then in his diary attested that 
he felt ill— wretched — depressed. The queen 
was anxious, and those immediately associated 
with the royal family feared that his condition 
was such as to render him liable to more senous 
illness should he be exposed to any exciting 
cause of disease The prince never seemed 
to have what one may call a grip on life. 
His physical vitality was low People of 
great physical vitality may work on through 
pam and sickness and temporary feebleness 
by sheei force of will and recuperative power; 
on the other hand people of low vitality may, 
by moral courage, refuse to notice the weak- 
ness that IS creeping on them and will work 
on in spite of it. In these respects the same 
apparent results may be attained by self-asser- 
tion and by self-suppression Prince Albert 
was well aware of his own constitutional ten- 
dency “ I do not cling to life You do, but 
I set no store by it,” he had said to the queen 
in the course of a conversation not very long 
before his fatal illness If I knew that those 
I love were well cared for, I should be quite 
ready to die to-morrow . I am sure if I 
had a severe illness I should give up at once, I 
should not struggle for life I have no tena- 
city of life ” 

Whether he had already become affected by 
low or gastnc fever when he went, weak 
and “ out of sorts,” to Sandhurst on the SYth 
of November, 1861, to inspect the buildings for 
the Staff College and Royal Military Academy 
then in progress, could not be positively de- 
clared It was, however, to that journey, 
made while he was m a condition to receive 
injury from fatigue or exposure or other dele- 
terious influences, that the subsequent char- 
acter of the illness was attributed. It was 
but three or four hours’ drive from Windsor 
to Sandhurst and back, but the weather was 
tempestuous with incessant rain Still there 
seemed to be little to apprehend, and though 
his sleeplessness continued, and he felt iired 
and uncomfortable, he went out shooting with 
Prince Ernest of Leiningen the next day. 
On the Sunday his discomfort and feeling of 
illness continued, but on the Monday he vlso^ 
the Prmoe of Wales at Cambridge, retimnng 
on the following day. The weaA^ was stall 
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very stormy, and on Ins again axnving at 
Windsor he vras much prostrated He would 
not treat himself as an invalid, however, and 
as at that time there was much excitement 
because of the senous dispute with America 
about the seizure of Mr Mason and Mr. 
Slidell on board the Trent (a matter to which 
we shall presently have to refer) he was 
almost constantly occupied in confeience or 
correspondence with members of tlie govern- 
ment The last thing ever wutten by the 
prince were alterations and amendments which 
he proposed should be made in the despatch 
sent from the government to Lord Lyons as 
our representative at Washington, and it was 
to the imprassiou caused by hia representations 
that the success of the desjiatch was largely 
attributed 

The illness of the prince increased, and 
though he appeared amidst the guests at 
Windsor Castle, among whom were Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, the Due de Nemours and 
Lord Carhsle, he suflfered much from weak- 
ness and depression He slept little, felt chilly 
and wretched, and could take very little food 
Still he observed his usual habits of industry, 
and the morning after the arnval of the pro- 
posed despatches to Lord Lyons at Washing- 
ton, rose at seven o^clock to write the memor- 
andum containing the amendments which he 
submitted to the queen 

By the time that a letter reached him from 
the ministers, speaking in high terms of the 
draft containing these amendments, he was 
worse. On the morning of the 2d of Decem- 
ber Dr Jenner was sent for, and was followed 
by Sir James Clark. The pnnee was unable 
to appear at dmner, and Lord Palmerston, 
who with the Duke of Newcastle and Sir Allan 
M^Nab from Canada had arrived as guests, 
was much distressed, and urged that a third 
physician should be sent for. This was not 
thought to be necessary, and for two or three 
days afterwards there was much hope that 
the disorder might take a favourable turn 
without the development of fever, of which 
the pnnee himself had a peculiar dread Un- 
happily these hopes were frustrated Day 
after day, though there were many symptoms 
that appeared to be not unfavourable to his 


recovery, the fluctuations of the tiiaonler gave 
rise to senous apprehemiomi. I>n Waimm 
and Sir Henry Holland were mlk^l in. All 
that medical skill could accomplWi! was tluubt- 
le«s secureil, but the depremnl eomlitioa of 
the prince, lus inability to take his pron- 
tiation from want of sleep, and tlmt want 
of vital force were agJiumt him. Pal- 

merston, ami indeed every inemlwr of the 
government, nay, all to whom the inU^lhgenee 
of the }>atient’a condition wan eonveyed, felt 
the greaU‘Ht gnef and anxiety. 

It may Ihi imagiiuHl what days of Knn>w 
those must have been to the qiu»en herwdf, 
who, with the Priueesa Alice, was there to 
WMteh and wKithe and reail U* him while he 
could bear it, and who, when the last sad 
hours came, would only leave lus tmlauie f«ir 
the adjoining iwiu. We can do no more than 
record the gieat and soletim grief of the U*n- 
dor devoted wife, and the s«*mjw of the loving 
daughter. In the mmple wordn of her own 
diary her majesty afterwanU wrote of thixie 
parting hours, and tliey are the wonla of a 
heart-stricken woman, who yet, with the self- 
contiul that is one of her qiUHJidy virtues, gave 
way to outburste of sorrow' only in private, 
and sat outwardly calm and ready f<»r whts» 
jiered w’onl or sign, with the Udnveil hi^tid 
leaning upon her shoulder, the Imiitl clas|)efl 
m her own. 

Early on the morning of 5<aUitday the 1 Uh 
of December the princeV ap{M«arattct? had in- 
dicated some rallying of hi« jKiwem, and phy- 
sicians and attendants worn striving to hope 
that the ermis might favourably, but 
during the day the nymptonm became unmis- 
takable, As the evening advanml her ma- 
jesty retired to give way to her grief in tlm 
adjoining room. She hiul not long lH*t*n gone 
when a rapid change set in, ami the Princesw 
Alice was requested by Bir James ( lark to 
aak her majesty to return, llie unjiort of ilm 
summons was too plain. When thn ijiu^n 
entered she took the princess left hand, ** which 
was already cold, though the breathing was 
quite gentle,” and knelt down by his shle. 
On the other side of the bed was the IVincjesw 
Alice, while at its foot knelt the Prince of 
Wales (who had been summoned from ('am- 
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bridge the previous evening) and the Pnncess 
Helena. Not far from the foot of the bed 
were Prince Ernest Lemuigen, the physicians, 
and the piince’s valet L5hlein. General the 
Hon Eohert Bruce knelt opposite to the 
queen, and the Dean of Windsor, Sir Charles 
Phipps, and General Grey, were also in the 
room 

the solemn hush of that mournful 
chamber there was such grief as has rarely 
hallowed any death-bed A great light, which 
had blessed the world, and which the mourners 
had but yesterday hoped might long bless it, 
was waning fast away. A husband, a father, 
a friend, a master, endeared by every quality 
by which man in such relations can win the 
love of his fellow-raan, was passing into the 
Silent Land, and his loving glance, his wise 
counsels, his firm manly thought should be 
known among them no more The castle 
clock chimed the third quai'ter after ten 
Calm and peaceful grew the beloved form, 
the features settled into the beauty of a per- 
fectly serene repose; two or three long, but 
gentle, bieaths were drawn; and that great 
soul had fled, to seek a nobler scope for its 
aspirations m the world withm the veil, for 
which it had often yearned, where there is 
rest for the weary, and where ‘ the spirits of 
the just are made perfect 
These words, quoted from the closing chap- 
ter of the record which the queen herself 
directed and approved, need no eulogistic 
addition here When the great bell of St. 
Paul's tolled for the death of the pnnce who 
had outlived false reproach and lived down 
all but the basest suspicion, it struck its deep 
note to every heart that heard it, and its 
solemn echo sounded through the empire 
The queen did not mourn alone Tlie whole 
nation sorrowed with her Men went about 
speaking low, women wept, and even children 
looked with wistful ftmes and felt the shadow 
of a great grief when they heaid that Prince 
Albert," whose |>ortrait they had seen in 
almost every street, whose name had been 
associated with nearly all that had been told 
of new parks, and schools, oiphanages, and 
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asylums, of open spaces and exhibitions, of 
better means of learning, and woiking, and 
playing in large towns, had left the queen a 
widow and the young princes and princesses 
fatherless 

Before the words of the poet-laureate gave 
the emphasis of noble words to the message 
that had already gone out from the hearts of 
the people in signs and sounds of grief, the 
name ^‘Albert the Good" had been accepted 
in its significance and made enduring m the 
public memory 

Eealizing what manner of man Prince 
Albert was, and truly estimating the work 
of his that should live after him, and the 
memory of him that would be most likely 
to endure, there could scarcely have been a 
better or more 3ust and appropriate tribute 
to his memory than that deliveied by Mr 
Gladstone m his address before the Associa- 
tion of Lancashiie and Cheshire Mechanics' 
Institutes at Manchester, on the 23d of April, 
1862, and therefore shortly after the death 
of the prince and during the pressure of the 
cotton famine. The occasion, the audience, 
the ciicumsUnces, were such as would well 
serve to tui n men's thoughts to the bereave- 
ment which the country had so recently sus- 
tained. We may at least see in the words 
themselves some reflection of what was felt 
and of what even now continues to be felt m 
relation to a lo^ which was a national cala- 
mity. Mr Gladstone said . — 

‘‘ In many a humble cottage, darkened by 
the calamity of the past winter, the mourning 
inhabitants may have cheeked their own im- 
patience by reflecting that, m the ancient 
palace of our kings, a woman's heart lay bleed- 
ing , and that to the supreme place iii birth, 
in station, m splendour, and in power, was 
now added another and sadder title of pre- 
eminence in grief 

^‘Por perhaps no sharper stroke ever cut 
human lives asunder than that which in 
December last parted, so far as this world of 
sense is concerned, the lives of the Queen of 
England and of her chosen consort It had 
been obvious to us all, though necessarily in 
different degrees, that they were blest with 
the possession of the secret of reconcilmg the 
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discharge of incessant and wearing public | 
duty with, the cultivation of the inner and 
domestic life The attachment that bnulw to ^ 
gather wife and husband was known to lie in 
their oasoj and to have been from the first, of 
an unusual force Through tuoie than twenty 
years, which flowed past like one long un- 
clouded summer day, that attaeliinent w<ia 
cherished, exercised, and stieugthened by all 
the forms of family interest, by all the asso- 
dated pursuits of highly cultivated uunds, by 
all the cares and reai>onsibihties winch sur- 
round the throne, and which the punce was 
called, in his own sphere, both to allev'iate 
and to share On the one side, such love i» ! 
rare, even in the annals of the love of woman, 
on the other, such service can hardly flnd a | 
parallel, for it is hard to know how a huttlmnd j 
could render it to a wife, iiniesa that wife j 
were also queen \ 

"So, then, she whom you have seen in your | 
streets a source of joy to you all, and herself 
dnnkmg in with cordial warmth the sights 
and the sounds of your enthusiastic loyalty, 
IS now to be thought of as the first of English 
widows, lonely in proportion to her elevation 
and her cares .... 

"If the mourning of the nation for the Pnnce 
Consort's death was universal, yet withm cer- 
tain precincts it was ako speciaL .... 

"In his well-ordered life there seemed to be 
room for all things — for every manly exercise, 
for the study and practice of art, for the ex- 
acting cares of a splendid court, for nnmite 
Eitfcention to every domestic and paternal duty, 
for advice and aid towards the discharge of 
public m its innumerable forms, and 

for meeting the voluntary calls of an active 
phllanth ^ y * one day m considering the 
best form for the dwellings of the people, 
another day in bmagxng his }U6t and gentle 
xnduence to bear on the relations of master 
and domestic servant, another in suggesting 
and supplying the means of culture for the 
most numerous classes; another m some good 
work of almsgiving or rehgion Nor was it a 
merely external activity which he displayed. 
Bis mind, it is evident, was too deeply earnest 
to he satisfied m anything, ainaller or greater, 
with resting on the surface. Vith a strong 


grasp on practiiml life in all ita forma, he 
united a habit of thought eminently pluloeo- 
plnc; ever referring facts their and 

pursuing actum its s, 

"(lune though he fnmi among nx, he, like 
other wwt hies of mankind who hine pM i edi*d 
him, IS not altogethei gone; for, n» ti t wmds 
of the jHiet 

‘‘ ‘ Your unut eunii> 

To the Cfilil toiuh; 

the itetioriH **i the psnt, 

Htiuil jtwoot and m lk« ti *hi«l/ 

"So he has lift for all men, in all riawSiMt, 
many n h^nson to In* learnt fiMin the 

record of Ins life and eluirm tf*r. For example, 
it would, I believe, lie tliflunilt tu fnul .my 
where a model of a hfe uuue highi) iugatii/ed, 
more tlumuighly ami cr»ni|«ieily onleied. lloio 
in Mancherttei, if an) when* in tlm w«*fhl, jou 
know what oi<ier in ami w hat a |w#wi r il hohb. 
Here we aiai at work the \aiil of 

machinery, where ten thouMind itiHtrunienm 
are over labmnng, each in »t*i own 
place, each with its own ihHy, but all 

obedient to one law, and all eo i)|wTat)iig for 
one end. Hcaicely in one of ihefie yoiir own 
great cst&blmhmenta ate the pniie}|4i*i» of 
order and its |x>w©i more vtxidly exirinplified, 
than they were in th<? imnd and life of the 
Prince {'onsoirt Now thin way of exixrdhitg 
la one that we all may follow. Ilierts u* tint 
one among m all, here gathenal, who may not, 
if lie will, esjH*cially if he Im still yoatig, by 
the simple HjH*citic of giving metho<! to hk 
life, greatly increase its |iower and effii a**) for 
good. 

"But ho Would Ihj a mirry iiutUtor of the 
prince who should aup}>oae that this {troeifUtt 
could be satihfactorily |Hst formed Jia a meihaii- 
icaJ pi'occss, in a preaunipiiiotis or in a aervib 
spint, and with a view to t^Ilisli or to worldly 
ends. A life that is to be tike his, ought to 
find refresliment even in the midat of latumm; 
nay, to draw refresliment from them, lint 
this it cannot do, unloaa men can take tip 
the varied employments of the world with 
something of a childlike freahtieiii. Few are 
they who cany on with them that ehtldlike 
freshness of the earlieat ymum into after life. 
It is that especial light of Hinivm, deecribed 
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by WordBworth in bia immortal Ode on the 
Recollecttom of Chddkood; that hght — 

* Winch hcs about us in our in^ano>/ 

which attends even the youth upon his way, 
but at length — 

‘ The man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the hght of common day ’ 

Its radiance still plays about a favoured few 
they are those few who, like the puu(^, strive 
earnestly to keep tbemaelves unspotted from 
the world, and are victom in the strife. 

“In beseeching, especially the young, to study 
the application to their daily life of that prin- 
ciple of order which engenders both diligence 
and strength of will, and likewise so greatly 
multiplies their povrei, I am well assured that 
they will find tins to be not only an intellec- 
tual but a moral exercise, Eveiy leal and 
searching effort at self-improvemeut is of itself 
a lesson of profound humility For we can- 
not move a step without leanung and feeling 
the waywardness, the weakness, the vacilla- 
tion of our movements, or without desiring to 
be set up upon the Rock that is higher than 
ourselves. Nor, again, is it likely that the 
self-deuial and self-diseiphne which these 
efforts undoubtedly involve, will often be 
cordially undergone, except by those who ele- 
vate md extend them vision beyond tlie nar- 
row scope of the years— be they what we 
admit to be few, or what we think to be 
many — tiiat are pr^cribed for our career on 
earth. An untiring ^nse of duty, an active 
consciousness of the perpetual presence of 
Him who is its author and its law, and a lofty 
aim beyond the grave — these are the best and 
most efhtient pirts, m every sense, of that 
apparatus wheiewith we should be armed, 
when witli full purpose of heart we ad<lress 
ourselves to the life-long work of self-improve- 
ment. And I believe that the lesson which 
I have thus, perhaps at once too boldly and 
too feebly, presumed to convey to you m 
words, is the very l^aon which was taught us 
for twenty years, and has been bequeathed to 
us for lasting memory by the Prince Consort, 
in the nobler form of action, m the silent wit- 
ness of an manful and devoted life 


These words of Mr. Gladstone may be said 
to have permanently recorded feehngs whicli 
had been expressed not only by his colleagues 
m the government and by leading speakers 
in pailiament, but by ministers of religion in 
places of worship and by means of addresses 
of condolence forwarded to her majesty from 
all parts of the kingdom To the people of 
this country and to a large number of persons 
abioad the death of Prince Albert w^as little 
less than a personal bereavement and had an 
individual influence The grief was intimate 
and sincere, the mourning was truly national. 
The sermon preached by Dean Milman at 
St Pauls Cathedral on the first Sunday after 
the news of the Prince Consort^s death con- 
tained a passage which well expressed the 
common sentiment of the country “From 
the highest to the lowest it is felt that a great 
example has been lemoved from among us — 
an example of the highest and the humblest 
duties equally fulhlled — of the household and 
everyday virtues of the husband and father, 
practised m a quiet and unostentatious way 
without effort or aid as it were by the spon- 
taneous workings of a tiue and generous 
natui*e To be not only blameless but more 
than blameless m those relations is not too 
common m such high positions, but his duties 
to the queeu^s subjects as well as to the queen, 
his duties to the great English family dis- 
persed throughout all the world as well as to 
the young family within the chambei^ of the 
palace, were discharged with calm thought 
and silent assiduity. No waste of time m 
frivolous amusement, in vam pomp and glory, 
but usefulness m its highest sense schemes 
of benevolence promoted , plans for the educa- 
tion of the people suggested and fostered with 
prudent and far-seeing counsel, and with pro- 
found personal interest, great movements for 
the improvement of all branches of national 
industry, if not set on foot, mamtamed with 
a steady and persevering impulse, m dmrt, 
notwithstanding foreign biith and educaton, 
a full and perfect identification of himself 
with English interests, English dbaracter, 
English social advancement Ail thase things 
have sunk gradually, if not alow^, into the 
national mind He was cmx% not merely by 
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adoption, but, as it were, by a second na- j 
ture i 

After tbe death of the Pnnoe Consort the j 
Queen, who had been during that sorrowful j 
time aided by the calm devotion of the 
Princess Alice, called her children around her, 
and, though home down with grief, exhorted ! 
them to assist her in doing her duty by them i 
and by the country. The funeral of the prince : 
took place at St George’s Chapel, Windsor, ^ 
on the 23d of December, and, though attended 
by some of the highest digmtanes of the realm 
and the royal household, the ceremony was i 
almost pnvate The coffin was only placed 
in the entrance of the royal vault and not in 
the vault itself, as her majesty had determmeti 
to have a mausoleum constructed in the gar* 
dens at Frogmore, and had already selected 
the place which was to be occupied by the 
building Within a year afterwards this 
mausoleum was completed, and on the 18th ^ 
of December, 1862, the remains of the Prince 
Consort were removed thither from St- George’s 
Chapel, a temporary stone sarcophagus having 
been provided to receive the coffin, which was 
not ffixally placed in the permanent aarcopha* 
gus afterwards prepared for it until the 28th 
of November, 1868. 

Although the queen in her deep grief had 
felt unable to take any public part in affairs 
of state, and remained m seclusion for a longer 
penod than some of her subjects thought 
was necessary or desirable, she continued to 
manifest her genuine interest in all tliat con- 
cerned the happiness and welfare of the 
people* At about the time when a year of | 
mourning had expired a great calamity af- i 
feckng a number of the humbler class of 
the population called forth her ready sym- 
pathy and aroused a feelmg of pity through- 
out the country. The accident at the 
Gofhery^ near Newcastle-on-Tyne, probably 
exdted more consternation than any tragical 
event since the wreck of the Royal Charter in 
October, 1859. The Royal Charter^ a home- 
ward hound steammr from Austraha, carrying 
a large number of passengers and them posses- 
sions, including a considerable quantity of 
gold, was wrecked in Red wharf Bay, Anglesea, 


during a fearful atomi in which «hc kept near 
a lee shore m the hope of meeting with a pilot 
for LiverjHxil. The gale wiia ao violent that, 
though the two anchom were let gr* and the 
engines were worketl at full H|*tH*d to lessiui 
the strain, the chain cahh's jwirtHl and she 
was driven on sliore ami stiurk on the rtn’ks 
astern The jmssengi^m, aimuig whom were 
a large number of women and i hihlren, hinl 
been unaware of any morions cause ft>r alarm 
I when the vesstd Iwgan to lH*at ujHm the *4har|» 
j |K>mted rocks. The masts and rigging wen» 

I cut away without avaiU and she was thrown 
j broadside on ami perfectly upright tin the 
shelving stony In^ach, frtun w*lm h a lotk pro 
jected not mon^ than twenty yanls from her 
head. One of the crew, a Portugmw tiamtH'i 
Joseph Rogers, bravely volunteewl to carry 
a rope on shoi’c, ami sutwedinl in stiugghng 
with it through the hea%y surf. A Imwser 
was then hauled out and ffistiuied on ahore 
and a boatswain’s chair” riggi*«l to it, but 
the fury of tlie wind and sea presented much 
use being made of it In the the ter- 

ror-stricken jiaswciigers had aaiHunbtefl ntul a 
clergyman, Mr. Hodge, attempu^il to hold a 
religious service ; hut the waves were aln*ady 
pouring through, and even while tUpUnn 
Taylor and another offlt*er were emlea^ mir- 
ing to allay the ftmiw of thosi^ around them a 
HUcoesBion of tremendous sh«s*ks broke the 
vessel amidships and she soon liegati Iwak 
up- A few of the crew contrived U% reach 
tJie shore by the hawser, some persons were 
flung bruised and almoat senneleitti on the roc^ks 
by the force of the wavea, Uit of thtun^ m 
board 459 perished, Cfaptain Taj lor having 
been the last seen alive on Iniard, when* he 
had lashed himaelf to a ajmr, but ditl not 
succeed in his attempt to aumjie. All the 
officers were lost Few storaii have left such 
strange evidences of their violence. Hi© iron 
safe containing the ship’s treamire was after- 
wards discovered to have been broken up into 
shapeless masses, and m the eruiihtHl fragments 
of smaller iron boxes, sovereigns anti nuggeta 
of gold were found imbedded m though they 
formed part of the substance of the metal. 

The appalling cirouniidan<« of tliis wreck 
had made it historioal- In the rsemrda of such 
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calamities the wreck of the Royal Charter 
stood forth with terrible distinctness The 
story of the recovery of the bodies, of the 
awful solemn scene of the funeral m that le- 
mote Welsh burial-ground at Llanalgo near 
Moelfra on the coast, and of the anxious in- 
quirers who journeyed thither to look upon 
the faces of the dead, was still remembered 
when, more than two years afterwards, on the 
16th of January, 1862, tidings came of another 
dreadful accident, not upon the sea, but 
amidst all the busy life and activity of a coal- 
pit, where a hundred and ninety-nine men and 
boys were working “ underground ” 

The mam features of the calamity at Hart- 
ley Colliery may be soon indicated Closely 
adjoining the shaft of the mine on the east 
side, was a substantial stone structure contain- 
ing the machinery employed for keeping the 
pit clear of water The pumpirig-engine was 
one of the largest to be met with in the coal 
trade, with a power equal to 4<>0 horses 

The accident occurred about half-past ten 
in the morning. The greater body of the 
miners in the pit had gone in at one o^clock 
in the morning, and were just about being 
relieved to come to bank by the back shift, 
which went in at nine o’clock. In fact, two 
sets of men of the first shift had got to Imnk, 
and the third shift was riding ” or coming 
up the shaft m the cage, and had got hauled 
halfway up when the beam of the pumpmg- 
engine overhanging the shaft at the bank 
suddenly and without any warning snapped 
in two, the projecting outer half, weighing 
upwards of twenty tons, falling with a tre- 
mendous crash right down the centre of the 
shaft It struck the top of the brattice and 
earned the woodwork and timber, which ex- 
tended from the top to the bottom of the shaft, 
with it down the shaft It encountered the 
ascending cage, bnnging up eight miners, 
halfway. The survivors of the party stated 
that they first observed something shoot past 
them with the velocity of a thunderbolt, and 
presently found themselves overwhelmed by 
a perfect hail of broken beams and planks 
The iron cage m which they were ascending 
was shattered to pieces by the shock, and two 


of the unfortunate men were killed on the 
spot, and carried far down among the rums. 
Of the remaining six three survived for some 
time, and the others were ultimately rescued. 

Of course as soon as the accident was known 
help arrived from the neighbouring collieries, 
and every effort was made to reach the num- 
ber of men and boys imprisoned below , but 
only two men at a time could work at remov- 
ing the obstruction, and they had to be slung 
by ropes in the narrow space. Meanwhile 
the scene around the pit’s mouth and in the 
neighbourhood was sad and touching The 
police had some difficulty in keeping the space 
about the bank top sufficiently clear for the 
work to be carried on Crowds of people 
came from the adjoining mining villages, and 
even from distant places Numbers of women 
remained all day in sad foreboding gioups, 
after having stood near the mine in the chill 
air of the November night The wives and 
families of the men who were imprisoned 
below passed hither and thither with soi row- 
stricken faces. There were plenty of experi- 
enced men, with brave hearts and strong 
hands, but the work could only be effected 
slowly; and though it was said tliat at one 
time on the Saturday (the third day of their 
imprisonment) the men for whom they were 
labouring were heard working and signalling 
in the shaft, the obstructions had been found 
to be more solid and closely wedged together as 
the explorers worked to the lower part of the 
shaft. Signals were made and not answered, 
and the sounds which had been heard ceased. 
It was supposed that the men had retired 
more into the workings The managers of 
the pit felt confident that there was not the 
least cause for alarm, unless the men should 
suffer from the effects of foul air, and this 
apprehension, as the event proved, was un- 
happily too well founded The work of clear- 
ing away the obstructions in the shaft was 
continued night and day with unremitting 
vigour, but the men engaged in this praise- 
worthy, hut difficult and dangerous, task felt 
the effects of the gases which had been gene- 
rated below, and were compelled to suspend 
operations till a ventilating apparatus, com- 
I>osed of cloth, and called a doth bratticing, 
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oonld be arranged. This wm completed <»n 
Wednesday afternoon, and the shaft being 
cleared, to some extent, of gaa, the ter able 
tragedy was revealed xn all its horrors. 1 hiije 
pitmen (volunteer's) went down, penetrated I 
the obstruction, got mto the yard seam by tlie ; 
engine-drift, and found men lying dead at the ^ 
furnace. They pusheii their way through. 
The air was bad Withm the door they 
found a large body of men sleeping the slwp 
of death They retreated and came to l>ank 
with the apj>alling intelligence 

Those who went all through the works 
found no living man, but a hecatomb of dead 
bodies. The bulk of the luKhes were lying iii 
the gallery near the shaft Families were 
lying in groups, children m the arms of their 
fathers, brotliers with brothers Moat of 
them looked placid as if asleep, but higher up, 
near the furnace, some tall stout men seemed 
to have died hard. The corn-bins were all 
cleared. Some few of the men ha<l a little 
com m t^eir pockets. A pony was lying 
dead among the men, but untouche<l 

To the usual danger of foul au was mldeil | 
the inroad of water into the workinga. The 
^‘yard seam,” where most of the men had ^ 
taken refuge, was not reached till the 22d, 
and those lying there bore the apjiearance » 
of having been suffocated two or three days 
before 

Indications of piety and of courage were 
not wanting from the first. Two of the men 
who were knocked out of the cage were jwirtly 
buried m the rums which choked the shaft. < 
elder Sharp could be heard praymg among 
tibe where he was buned. Thomas * 

who wm hanging by tixe broken cage, I 
heflu?d fee mmiB md prayers of his unfortu- 
nate companion, and though much bruised by 
the wood that had struck him, he dropped 
hi mself down the pump on to the rubbish 
in which poor Sharp was boned, and prayed 
with him untitl he expired, though every mo- 
ment Watson himself expected to be engulfed 
where he stood. After Sharpes death Watson 
scmnWed back to the cage, where he hung 
for many hours, till he and his other two 
eompamons were rescued. 

Amos, the ^‘overman” and one d his 


deputies named Tennant, a fine fallow wdio 
hatl been ti> the Austialiaii gohl itiuit*^ but 
had retumcil, wonhl, it was load the 

men out of the pit and U* a place ft mu 

the water. This they stioTtHiltnl in lUiiiig, amb 
like true eapb'uns d indiistiy, they dunl at 
their f>ost They luwl sttuggird up thumgh 
the furnace drift after the ae*nd»tit, and had 
ImckiHl and hewn at the idmtruetion in tlie 
shaft until the Sunday afteuHwm, when a fall 
of stone tiiok place m the t*liafi whieh drove 
them awa\, aial they Wf»re fmiiel l>»ng at Ilia 
|x>st of danger, but the |H*Ht of duty- the 
furnace » having diinl in mortal agony, the 
men and Imys “m by‘* having sul^^ipiently 
slept quietly away. 

The Haitley colliers had the tharaeter of 
being Hteaily and thoiighlfnl men. There 
was no pulilicdioUM^ within a tiide of the 
village; many of the luineM weie almtaiio 
era from iiit<»xicatuig drinks, and M^veral <if 
them were local pn^aebers and rlass leaders 
among the Methothst ctnumunitiea, A iiiiiii” 
tier of the deail were lying iti rt»ws on rneh 
aidi^ all quiet and placid as if in n d«^ep 4i^ep 
after a heavy (hiy's lAork. In a Isiuk tiketi 
fiom the }XH*ket of the overman was a memor- 
andum dateii Fruhiy afterinsai (I7tb)t Indf- 
{mst two o^cloiik. Edward Arni«trang/l Inattas 
Gledso2i,dohu Hardm,Thotn»islle}t,and ntliervi, 
t<Kik extremely ill. We had also a player- 
meeting at n c|imrti»r to two, when Tiblw, IL 
Shai'p, J. ('ttinpladl, II. Gib^aui, and William 
Palmer — (hem the si‘titeiic«* was iiieotnplf/te). 
Tibba exhortnl to ns again, an»l Sharp 

Measages to families were found t*eranhetl 
oufiiisk»iaid Imxefi; there ap|ieai«i(i to have 
been no little calm and at meeting 

death. 

j The scene as the Inidieiii wen* slowly rm inal 
and brought to the leink was vt*ry jiainfuk 
About 50t)0j)©ople had assombhd b> that 
and fee widows and orpiians knew the woiwt. 
Occasionally a stifled groan or a hystorie cry 
would be heard from the cmwd as mme well- 
known face dowly ra«e up out of the tiark 
chasm, but for fee most part a ri'venuit silenee 
was kept ferou^^ut. Wife fee shaft in its 
present condition it was found impomMe to 
lower a cage d fee mmd etnyrmettr, and the 
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bodies were brought up m slmgs passed under 
the armpits As each came to earth it was 
unslung, wiapped m a wmdmg-sheet, and 
placed xn a coffin which stood by on a truck 
As each was identified his name was chalked 
on the coffin, and it was wheeled away from 
the platform and delivered over to the friends 
who stood waiting outside the barrier The 
bodies of those men who lived m the village 
hard by were carried there at once, and for 
others who came from a distance there were 
hearses and carts in waiting Still, this process 
was slow, and in leaving the colliery to get to 
the railway station the path lay through long 
lines of piled-up coffins, some of which had 
already received their ghastly burden and 
others were standing ready for it The coffins 
were made lu a peculiar fashion, the head part 
opening out on a hinge, so that it might be 
readily turned back for the relatives to cast a 
last look on the features of the dead Almost 
every cottage had a coffin, some twO| one five, 
and one poor woman had lost a husband, five 
sons, and a boy whom they had brought up 
and educated. Most of the funerals took 
place on Sunday at Earadon Church, in a piece 
of ground given by the Duke of Northumber- 
land. The scene was solemn and deeply touch- 
ing as the relations followed the coffins to the 
graves, singing the hymn commencing, 

** Oh God, our help in ages past.’* 

Deep sympathy was everywhere manifested 
on behalf of the bereaved sufferers, and by no 
one more than by the bereaved queen at Os- 
borne, who directed that intelligence should 
be constantly conveyed to her, and whose first 
message said she was most aimous to hear 
that theie are hopes of saving the poor people 
in the colliery for whom her heart bleeds ” 

On tlie sad Sunday of the funerals a letter, 
addressed to Mr. Carr, the head viewer of the 
colliery, by command of her majesty, was read 
by the incumbent of Earsdon at alarge religious 
meeting held on the pit-head 

Osborne, Jan 23, 1862 

The queen, m the midst of her own over- 
whelming gnef, has taken the deepest interest 
in the mournful accident at Hartley, and up 


to the last had hoped that at least a consider- 
able number of the poor people might have 
been recovered alive The appalling news 
since received has afflicted the queen very 
much Her majesty commands me to say 
that her tenderest sympathy is with the poor 
widows and mothers, and that her own misery 
only makes her feel the more for them. Her 
majesty hopes that everything will be done as 
far as possible to alleviate their distress, and 
her majesty will have a sad satisfaction m 
assisting m such a measuie/^ 

There were 103 widows and 257 children 
left destitute, while the number of sisters, 
parents, and other relatives who had relied 
for support on those who had perished made 
the total 407 Her majesty bad readily sent 
£200 towards tlieir relief, and other subscrip- 
tions quickly followed. The large sum of 
£81,000 was ultimately subsciibed, a fourth 
part of which wfis contributed to a fund opened 
by tlie lord-mayor at the Mansion-house Of 
course the large coal-owners, many of the 
mining engineers, the Earl of Durham, the 
Duke of Northumberland, and others con- 
tnbuted largely , and the London Stock- 
exchange subscribed nearly £1000 in a single 
day 

It IS nec^sary for a complete survey of the 
position occupied by England, and by the 
government at the period we axe now con- 
sidering, that we should look back for a mo- 
ment to the early part of the year 1860. 
Public attention at that time was fixed chiefly 
on Italy, but we had taken a prominent part 
m some more distant operations, wheie the 
combined action of the French and English 
forces continued to support an alliance be- 
tween the two nations Our difficulties in 
China had not terminated with the draft of 
that treaty of Tien-tsin, which, as we have 
seen, was arranged by Lord Elgin and Baxcm 
Gros The treaty itself was to be ratified at 
Pekm, within a year of the date of its mgna- 
ture, in June, 1858, and Lord Eigm retorned 
to England, and his brother, Mr. IPrederiei: 
Bruce, went out in March, 1859, as mrof 
traordinary and minister plempot^atiaii^^ with 
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orders to proceed by way of Peiho to Tien-tem 1 tended irre^ponmWHty of the fom» whieh Imd 
and thence to Pekin. It was m fact 8UB|>ected I been «tationed there. ProUddy any mwh 

that the Chinese, who had an insurmountable j course woultl have Imnt reK?mltnl by the 
objection to any foreign envoy entering Fekm, j foolishly crafty Hiiiieac ii« an 

would use any excuse for delay or for the evidence of actual fear. The tiancsi* siddicm 
actual fulfilment of the treaty m the manner ' vvere not cowanls, they rnmn to have Imen 


determined on For this reason Mr Bruce 
was authonzed to go to the mouth of the 
Peiho with a naval force, and on l>oanl a man- 
of-war, to Tien-tsin, which itself stands on the 
Peiho, near the confiueuce of sevenil «tn»ai«s 
which flow into it, Pekin lieing alnmt a hun- 
dred miles inland from the mouth of the 
Peiho, but connected with the river by a canal 
The expedition was so ordered that Admiral 
Hope, who was m command of tlie Bntisli 
naval force, had sent word to Taku, at tlic 
entrance to the Peiho, to say that the English | 
and French envoys were coming* When they 
reached thei'e with the admiral and a fleet of 
mneteen vessels, it was found that the sus- 
picions communicated to Mr. Bruce by Txiixl 
Malmesbury as the reason for hia taking 
effectual means of reaching Pekin were justi- 
fied The nver was closed by stakes and 
obstructions, the Taku forts commanding its 
entrance were defended by a crowd of armed 
men, who, in reply to the demand to let the 
envoys and the naval escort pass, declared 
that they belonged to a kind of mihtia, and 
that they had no orders from the imiverial 
authorities, but that they would send any 
message from the troops to Tien-tsin and wait 
for the answer 

On the whole it was pretty evident that I^onl 
Malmesbury's opinions were well founded. 
The Chmese were repeating their peculiar 
tactics of hostile demonstrations and foolish 
prevarication, to be followed by bluster and 
(after they were defeated) an emphatic denial 
f intentional provocation. The defence of 
be nver and of the forts at Taku, for the 
mrpose of preventing the passage of the 
vessels of war and the envoys, were acts of 
lefilanoe, or were regarded as such, and though 
t might have been possible to have taken 
mother way to Pekm, there seems little reason 
o suppose that anything would have been 
gained by ‘'sheering off'' from Taku, either 
because of these preparations, or of the pre- 


jK^eased of a kind of coimtitMtituml vtmmgc, 
and, coimidtsnng tluur infrnonty ni phynnim^ 
in wca|Kum and ivarhkc abditv, they biught 
bravely. They apjH»artHl to have an inerinli- 
cable imjmwmii either that we, like t!iem- 
Hclves, threnteiufil without the iitU^ntion or the 
ability of piWHHling to extremitieH, <»r that 
they w'ould in iniine (wnmlt way able to 
prevent the incumiiiri of lurl^ariiinH lieyond 
H cei tain external jHiint of ihetVleBtud Em- 
pire In endeavouring b* i^tiiiiafr the con- 
duct of the it m niM*emfiry to tt'iko 

particular account of what apjwaii* b* a 
strange, if only a mi|>erfuial 
that of n i^ertaiii childish* one t»eaMely tikes to 
my eluid-like, tem|ier in n^latom to tioubicH 
or oalaimtiea, tritating even grave itit?<fortttni«a 
as temjiorary difllc«ltit*ii,nml evisltnu them hy 
rocurniig to some {smsible immeiliate fie« uja- 
tion rather than making them serums timiing- 
jioiiits i*f life. The tliiiiesi’ chariirtei would 
seem to be alike shallow and simplis with a 
kind of conb*nted cunning in |»ho*e of wisdom, 
and a singular want of ability toiwtimate the 
value of a principle of truthfiilties>« and loyalty 
beyond an immediate and jw^rsotml loyalty to 
those who by power or aff«N:?tioii can i oiumatid 
it This IS not the plai^* to enter irib* an exam- 
ination of the aui>erficial but intricate menial 
charactensiu^ of the rhiimmatu which may 
{>erhat»s lie eomimriHl bi one of those carvinl 
ivory balls with which we are faiiidmr, as the 
result of years of practice in minuloty follow- 
ing imiuediaU^ prtwrmm rw|niri«g mismn- 
mate skill of manipubtion, hut seldom develop 
ing much variety in ib* ingenuity. 

At all events both the envoys and the ail- 
miral had somewliat undermtnl the courage 
or the ability of the forc^ at Taku, When 
Admiral Hofie sent again to demand that the 
passage of the river should W clearwl, the 
reply was that they \ml sent a miMettger to 
Tien-tsm, and when an official mme from 
Tien-tsin, after the $dmirul had found that 
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the obstructioiia and defences had been in- 
creased, the only object of this mission seems 
to have been to obtain further delay. Mr, 
Bruce and the French envoy concurred in 
asking the admiral to clear a passage for the 
vessels, but by that time tlie forts were well 
manned. When the gunboats approached the 
barriers, they were tired upon and four of 
them were disabled, while the vessels of the 
fleet got aground An attempt to storm the 
forts failed, and of about 1000 English and 
100 French assailants, 450 were wounded in- 
cluding the admiral himself and the com- 
mander of the French vessel which had joined 
in the attack. The attempt had to be aban- 
doned 

Affairs had become serious, and it was de- 
termined by the governments of France and 
England that Baron Gros and Lord Elgin 
should return to cany out the treaty which 
they had concluded, and with a suflicieut force 
to show that they were not to be tnfled with 
Sir Hope Grant was in command of the trooj:^ 
sent from England, and General de Mon tauban, 
afterwards known as Count Pahkao, at the 
head of the French. There was very little 
farther delay. The Chinese at Taku fought 
with some obstinacy, but were quickly de- 
feated ; the forts were taken, Tien-tsm was occu- 
pied, and the allied troops marched on towards 
Pekin. The Chinese government acted as it 
usually did, and having been beaten sought 
for further n^otiations for the purpose of 
keeping the foot of the barbarian out of the 
capital As usual, too, no sooner had negotia- 
tions been admitted than the Chinese forgot 
then recent defeat and became insolent. At 
all events the subordinates did Lord Elgin 
had agreed that the Chinese commissioners 
should meet him and Biiroii Gros at Tangchow, 
a town about ten miles from Pekin, and sent 
thither his secretaries, Mr Parkes and Mr 
Loch, with some of the staff of Baron Gros 
and several English officers, to make arrange- 
ments for the interview They were also ac- 
companied by a gentleman named Bowlby, 
the correspondent of the Tirnes newspaper 
The commissioners had marked out a large 
space of ground to be oocppied by the French 
and Engbsh force, but the secretanes and 


their companions on their return from the 
town found that a large body of Chinese had 
taken possession of this ground, and that it 
was necessary to pass through them amidst 
demonstrations which appeared to be men- 
acing Unfortunately a squabble aiose be- 
tween a French officer and some of the Tartars 
in the Chinese ranks, and an attack was made 
upon the European party Though they car- 
ried a flag of truce and it was known that their 
mission was to arrange a conference at the 
request of the Chinese themselves, about thirty 
of them, Fiench and English, including Mr. 
Loch, Mr Parkes, Mr. Bowlby, Mr de Nor- 
man, Captain Brabazon, and Lieutenant An- 
derson, were seized and dragged off as prisoners 
towards Pekin The numbers opposed to them 
made any attempt at resistance useless. Mr 
Bowlby, Lieutenant Anderson, and Mr de 
Noiman were ttiken to Pekin and put mto 
tents They weie directly afterwards thrown 
on the giound, bound hand and foot, and 
placed in an open coin ty aid, where they re- 
mained exposed to the sun and the cold for 
three days without food If they spoke they 
were kicked or beaten, and dirt was thrust 
into their mouths Irons were fastened to 
their necks, wrists, and ankles, and they were 
then thrown into rough country carts and 
taken away in different directions along with 
several of their companions who had also 
been captured. Some of them were shut 
in cages or prisons, and loaded with chains, 
the wrists of others were tightly bound with 
cords till the torture became unbearable 
Lieutenant Anderson’s sufferings weie dread- 
ful He became delirious and died Mr de 
Norman and Mr. Bowlby also succumbed to 
the barbarous treatment they received. Mr. 
Loch and Mr. Parkes were bound, their arms 
behind them, and taken before the Chinese 
commander-in-chief and other officials, on 
approaching whom they were thrown down 
on their knees, they were then taken, half 
dead with pain, heat, thirst, and fatigue, be- 
fore a Chinese secretary of state. They were 
deprived of their papers, letters, and watches, 
and then they were again roughly forced into 
a cart and driven to Pekin, a journey which 
lasted seven hours, daring whidi only a small 
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<g[uantity of water was given them Arriving j 
at nightfall they were taken to a amall dimly | 
lighted room m the « hall (or board) of puniwh- | 
merit,” a room from the walk of which hung j 
chains and implements of torture. Again they | 
were forced on their knees before a mandarin, 1 
Mr Loch, who did not ajieak Ohinoms was | 
cuffed, kicked, and ill treated for not answer- I 
mg questions. Mr. Parkes, who couUl reply, 
was served in the sjime manner on the ac- 
cusation that he gave lying answers Both 
gentlemen were then removes! to the conmion , 
jail, a long bam-like building with grjiUnl 
windows, where the prisoners were half nake<l, | 
filthy, savage-looking wretches, the worst class 
of criminals loaded with chains. Here they 
were chained by their necks to a beam over 
their heads in such a manner that they could 
just he down to rest on a hanl boiird Provided ^ 
with only a little coarse food they were kept m 
this condition for several days, lliey were 
eventually restored, but of the twenty-four of 
ibeir companions who were seized, thirteen 
died of the horrible usage they had received. 
Those who survived contmued to suffer much 
from the effects of torture and privation, and 
it is doubtful whether any would have been 
released had not Lord Elgin refused to nego- 
tiate till the prisoners were returned, and if 
at the same time the allied armies had not 
been at the very gate of Pekin and ready to 
storm the city 

Not till the city was surrendenid and the 
Erench and English flags floated on its walk 
did the envoys hear of the atrocities by 
which so many of those who went to prepare 
negotjatkms had been killed, and when 
An truA was discovered, and the suffering 
snrvivoirs the evidence of their al- 

tered appearance before their <x>untrymen, 
Lord Elgin conld scarcely have allayed the 
ftpry the troc^ if he had not at once deter- 
mined as a ^giial act of punishment to bum 
and utterly destroy the magnificent Summer 
Palace of the emperor. Much regret was ex- 
pressed afterwards by some who r^arded the 
act as an unnecessary piece of vandalism; but 
it was at anyrate better than, the vengeance 
of indiscatminate slaughter would have been^ 
probably conveyed a more signal lesson 


of stem retribution to |wople who hud as- 
sumed that the plac^ was at a mnm sacred, 
and who knew that it coiitaiueil the accumu- 
lated treasures of the enifH^rttra of (lima, 
Theso-calleil {Hihiee m itwerieHof re- 
markable buildmgH,otvupymg a kind of plea- 
sure-park surrouudofi by bt«autiful wvner}, 
and with moiuitamH on one side «if the in- 
cIoHure An eye-witnoM ufti?rw»rtk ib^elared 
It wouhi Ih‘ inii>o<Mible to con\ey any iuiot|uate 
idea c)f the ipimnt luxury aiul nia^nitieenoe of 
the place. After having travitrsetl the first 
{»dact% occupied chiefly by the throne room, 
the visitor entei ed the fwk, U^aiit if idly phintifd, 
and conbunmg watereont*ses» lakes, kHlskl^ smd 
pagmhis in every \anety,^hde no fe%er than 
thirty buddings at simie distaneu fiom each 
otlioi formcil the wuiW of jwdaces, of which the 
one imintui! a reil or ^'hike'* colour w.is the 
actual r©«idonco of the enijsuor, *‘tlie brother 
of the sun ami moon The «?xter*or walk 
were of this ailciur, but ortiaini’id*al with gold 
and rich fantastic carving. Here had 
collected by the *‘eelf>‘tiaP eiiijs^ror his trea- 
sures of art, suitiai of {sueekiin, floweied vases, 
jara, and ornaments of jiwb^toiie, nory carv- 
ings, watches, clocks, gems, gi*W and adver 
ingotii, necklaces of jieai k, and othi r jewels. 

Prince Kung, Uie brother of Uie eiii|iomr» 
who wjiH in commwnhmtion wttli Isuit Klgtti« 
and had shown considemble sagacity iti his 
efforts to prevent further outragi^s oii iho 
prisoners and to renew rt^siumble negf^tltiitioiis, 
was informtHl that n*i re[»n»st»iitaiioiiS would 
prevent tlie destrueimn of this paUre as an 
act of signal retribution. It was untlcrHtisid 
that it would first hi* given over to pilbgis 
and tlie French troops apitear to have had the 
start of our nwn in this niagnifn^mt fip|s»rtu- 
iiity for ** looting,** Tlie treasim^s acqiiirt'd by 
some of them weiii afterwnnU lefurriHl to im 
being almost fabulous, Watchi^ jewel#, rare 
works of art were, it wm laiid, i#*hl for very 
small mima It may be retuetiibirrefl that a 
Captain Negroni, a year or two afterwairtli*» 
had an exhibition at the iVystal Pabro of 
jadestone vasee and oldier ormineiit# and valu- 
abbs which he had acquired from the mi 
dieiw after the loi^ing of Idle Smonpoer Palace* 
and stories were afterwards toW d a nnqpib 
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jSoeut diamond necklace which found its way 
through the hands of the French commander 
to the palace of the Tuilenes It may be men- 
tioned that among the curiosities collected in 
the building were a presentition watch set 
with diamonds, severtil pictuies and portraits 
of the time of Louis XIV , and some pieces 
of Sevres china The contents of the Pekm 
treasury were said to be woith £6,0(K),()0(), 
but this was probably a fancy estimate, and 
indeed the articles, except actual gems and 
gold and silver, could scarcely be valued; but 
it IS certain that the French soldiers took 
po^essxon of considerable treasure, and that 
our men had some booty though they did not 
obtain an equal share. So far as the ob- 
jects of art were concerned it was believed 
that those which were destroyed were nearly 
equal m value to the whole of the propeity 
that had been pillaged, for the day after the 
place was sacked a party of soldiers armed 
with clul^ went tlirough the building smash- 
ing mirrors, gorgeous screens, jiainted panels, 
and everything of a fragile kind that re- 
mained This was in revenge for the treatment 
experienced by the pnsoners. The palace 
was then burned down, and any remaining 
portions were levelled to the ground, for it 
was said to have been within its precincts that 
some of the captives received the grossest 
indigniti» The sentence was sternly exe- 
cuted^ md a zncmument was set up with an 
in Chinese saying that this destruc- 
tion of the imperial palace was the reward of 
perhdy and cruelty. 

Had Lord Elgin demanded the surrender 
of those concernedun the outrages on the 
French and English captives any number of 
victims would doubtless have been handed 
over to him, consisting of wretches ignorant 
of the whole tmnsaction and innocent of hav- 
ing taken any part ui it There was no secu- 
rity that the real culprits would be punished, 
and the satisfaction of vengeance by mere 
massacre would have been revolting This 
was the reason assigned for the destruction of 
the Summer Palace at Pekm, and it was well 
founded. The allied troops had entered the 
capital through the great gate named ‘^Tran- 
qniMiiy/ and the place was at their mercy. 


It was neither so large nor so magnificent a 
city as had been believed^ and though, by the 
terms of the convention which was promptly 
concluded, France and England were to have 
representatives residmg there either perma- 
nently or occasionally as they might choose, 
there was little advantage m that arrangement 
except to show that China would be open 
to both countries Tien-tsin was to be open 
to foreign trade and foreign residents. In 
addition to a large indemnity, the Chinese 
agreed to pay compensation to the prisoners 
who had been maltreated and to the families 
of those who had died from their injuries. 

At the time that tlie English and French 
troops were completing the military and diplo- 
matic victory at Pekin, intelligence arrived at 
London and Pans that some serious outbreaks 
in Syria demanded immediate intervention. 
The Druses, a tierce and f.inatical sect inhabit- 
ing the chain of the Libanus, had foi some 
time previously been harassing the Maromte 
Christians whose villages occupied the adjacent 
country, and they had now made a senes of 
attacks ending in the burning of the houses 
and the massacre of a large number of people 
aocorapanied by acts of horrible barbarity. 
Between these people and the Maronites there 
bad been unceasing disputes, in which the 
Turkish authorities stationed in the villages 
or at Beyrout and Damascus seldom interfered 
and certainly never gave ejBSment protection 
to the Christians It was now declared, and 
was afterwards pretty well proved, that they 
encouraged the Druses in their atrocities even 
if some of the Turkish soldiers did not take 
part in them The Druses were, of course, 
not Christians , but their religion was not 
accurately known They were a heroe re- 
morseless tribe under the government of an 
emir and various chiefs, and occupying a 
territory as far south as the source of the 
Jordan, and to the north part of the labaa^ 
and the latitude of Tnpoh They spoke Aral^ 
and their capital was Deir-el-Kamar in a 
valley on the west slope of the Libtous. It 
was supposed that these people were on^nally 
foEowers of Hakem-biamr-IUar, the sibcth 
Fatemite Cahph of Egypt, who, ii|i;Ae 
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century, established a kind of secret sect at 
Cairo as an offshoot of the great schism of the 
Ishmaehtes, and that the “ Assassins” were also 
derived from the sect established by Hakem. 
The Druses were said to believe in transmi- 
gration, to worship a calf (probably the Egyp- 
tian Apis) as some typiciil expiession of a 
mythical idea, they had a number of conventa 
scattered among the mountaiiiH, am I also poe- 
sessed a college for the study of Hynac. All 
the men were trained to the use of arms, and it 
was said that the emir could muster 40,<KH) 
at a very short notice They were formidable 
enough in themselves, but as the Maronitea 
were even more numerous it is doubtful ’ 
whether the Druses w'ould have gained all the 
advantage in an open conflict They had resort 
to ambuscades, and were joined by other wild 
tribes, the Kurds, and the Bedouins Aided 
by the Mussulman sects and unchecked by the 
Turkish authorities they had wrought them- 
selves into a frenzy against the Catholic Clina- 
tians, and the result was that 151 villagt‘« 
were in rums in little more than a month and ^ 
above 70,000 inhabitants of the Libauus were , 
reduced to beggary, while about 7000 ijcnahed 
m the massacres, besides those who were killetl 
lu attempting an organized defence* The , 
Maronites were doubtless little less fierce and 
quarrelsome than the Druses, and hostilities 
between them had been frequent The Chris- 
tian villages were numerous, and the Maromte 
population amounted to above 200,000, amongst 
whom were many Europeans, beside those 
connected with the Cathohc and Presbyterian 
missions, while many of the native familn^ 
had European names, a circumstance attri- 
buted to the probability of some of the Franks 
in the first crusade havmg established tliem- 
selves m the territory of the followers of the 
Latin Church settled in the Lebanon* It m 
not necessary to investigate the origin of the 
outrage which resulted in the savage on- 
slaught of the Druses It was said that some 
time m the month of May a Maromte monk 
was found murdered, and that by way of re- 
taliation the Maronites killed several Druses 
on the first opportumty. At all events at 
the end of the month the Druses came down 
in force upon the villages near Beyront, and 


then attacked a large town under Mount 
Hermon* Instead <rf tloing hw duty by re- 
iwiling the Turkish conmiand- 

ant ortlered the to disarm, pro- 

mming tlmt he wtaiUl prtitect them* They 
oWyetl, and when they hiul gl^en up their 
weajKins he left tlieni to ihetr fate, the Druses 
rurthcnl mto the place ami iiiiij^Hacred the whole 
]H»pulation, the Tutkmh nddiera making no 
effoit to save them, hut in mune eaw»« joining 
the a^wadaiiiH in the work ot slaughter* F<ir 
moie than a mouth the were con 

timieil h} the I w lui, they 

Kuuqmnns even more than they hnWd the 
(*athohc Miuoiutea, tot»k little tnaihle to dm- 
cnmmate. Exulting at Uung aide to eairy 
on their fertanoim ext*t^*a uttchtN*k<'d by the 
authoritu*H who Inal U*en plaml there to pre 
serve jimtUT and cudei, lhe> mireeifUnl in 
aroimitig the fiinaticmiii fif othem* and at the 
beginning of duly a Turkiwh mob in Danuua^im 
attackeil and set fire to the < 'hrmtmn ipiartei 
of the city* In one day nearly < In mtiaim 
were maa«aere<b and the Fieiieh, Huaiimn, 
Aiwtnan, Ik^lgnui, DuUdi, and tbeek eoimit- 
lates w’ere deatroyeil. A nmiiU^r t»f the more 
iii){H>rtiuit Musauhiuui re»»itleiita in Damaatua 
made strenuoua efforta to mive the (Inmtiana. 
and gave them aheltor and proU^Hion ; but the 
Turkish governor, who ha«l a military force 
under his tHunmamb renuiiiiiHi ap|>ain*ntly in- 
different, fu* at least matle no earnest etfiirt to 
interfere, so that the bnttitl mob and ita insti- 
gators nmider«*d their virtims wulh a mii* 
placency<lerive<l from thensiumiptiou that they 
acted under offieial approval* 

Although the affair might have laten stopfieil 
by the troops beforr* dark on the Monday, 
after that hour the mob mereaiHHi m iiuml^rs 
every minute* I^ite in the evening about :k*o 
soldiers were sent to put a stop to the outrage, 
but many of them very shortly joined in the 
plundering; while others hsihI their anus to 
massacre the ( liristmns. Hie w lode t In istian 
quarter, which inrludtMl some of the tmmi 
lialaces to lie found in the empire, was 
one mass of flames; and m the ttimaies tried 
to escape they were thrust back on the burn- 
ing pdes by the liayonets of tJie Turkish regu- 
lar troops. One of the mUitaty chiefs who 
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commanded in Damascus was Osman Beg, the 
miscreant who but three weeks previously had 
delivered up at Hasbeyia upwards of 1500 
Christians to be massacred by the Druses 
No fewer than six times did Mr Brant, the 
English consul, and the Rev. Mr Robson, 
lush Fiesbytenan missionary, at die utmost 
risk of their lives, go together to the Pacha 
Achmet, and uige hmi to do something to 
save the lives of the Christians No, he said 
he could, and showed that he would, do 
nothing, but remained ** consulting ” in the 
castle When the last despatches left Damas- 
cus, at 2 p*m. on the 12th of July, the burning, 
slaughter, murder, pillage, and other atrocities 
continued, and became worse than ever, foi 
the fanatics of the place had been just then 
joined by a host of Bedouins, Kurds, Druses, 
and other scoundrels, who were only too 
pleased at the chance of pillage 

The hero of the time was the biave and | 
generous chief Abd-el-Kadei , who lepaid 
with interest the good-will with which he had 
been treated by the French after his defeat 
In his house and its court-yards in Damascus 
not only the European consuls but many 
hundreds of Christians found shelter, and he, 
with his Algerines, held out against the horde 
of wretches who sought to destroy the refugees 
The English consulate m the Moslem quarter 
o£ the town had been respected, and there 
sevearal hundreds were sheltered, while 3000 
were in the castle. It was said that 2000 had 
been massacred and the Christian quarter of 
the city was entirely destroyed, the loss of pro- 
j>erty being .£1,200,000 sterling. The Lazar- 
ists, the Sisters of Chanty, and other women 
of Damascus were at length enabled to leave 
for Beyrout under the protection of an escort 
of the biave followers of Abd-el-Kader, who 
had at the beginning of the massacre sallied 
forth with his men and save<l the lives of 
numbers, who were at once taken under his 
protection and their needs provided for From 
hrst to last the outrage were so horrible that 
the reports could scarcely be much exaggerated 
Lord Duffenn was on his way to Deir-el- 
at the time of the massacre when the 
number of slain was put down at from 1100 
to 1200. *‘I travelled,” be writes, “over most 
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of the open countiy before the war was over, 
and came to Den -ei-Kamar a few days after the 
massacre Almost every house was burned, 
and the street crowded with dead bodies, most 
of them stripped and mutilated in every pos- 
sible way My road led through some of the 
streets my horse could not even pass, for the 
bodies were hteially piled up Most of those 
I examined had many wounds, and in each 
case was the right hand either entirely or 
nearly cut od , the poor wretch, in default of 
weapons, having instinctively raised his arm 
to pai ly the blow aimed at him. I saw little 
children of not more than three or four years 
old stretched on the ground, and old men with 
gray beards Beyrout itself was threatened 
by the infuriated and victorious Druses, and 
the presence of an English pleasure-yacht in 
the haibour, with a single gun, was supposed 
to have had more eifect in averting danger 
than all the troops of the Turkish pacha, who 
rather connived at the massacie ” 

If any necessity for intervention in the 
affaira of Turkey had never before existed it 
seemed to be justified at this time, and a con- 
vention of all the great jiowers intrusted 
France and England with the duty of inter- 
posing and restoring order The admirals of 
the allied force had orders to disembark at 
Beyrout the soldiers furnished from France, 
and the disturbances were quickly arrested 
On the 16th of July the sultan addressed a 
letter to the Emperor of the French, saying — 
“ I have at heart that your majesty should 
know with what grief I have learned of the 
events in Syria Let your majesty he con- 
vinced that I shall employ all my powers for 
establishing security and cider m Syria, and 
that I shall severely punish the guilty parties, 
whoever they may be, and render justice to 
all In order to leave no doubt whatever of 
the intentions of my government I have in- 
trusted that important mission to my minister 
for foreign affairs, wuth whose principles your 
majesty is acquainted ” 

Fuad Pacha, the minister sent by the sultan, 
was an honest and capable man He carried 
retribution among the wretches who had been 
foremost in the atrocities, and caused more 

than one of the treacherous Turkish officials 
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to be executed and others of them to be de- 
graded Wheu order was restored it was 
agreed by the representatives of the great 
powers meeting at Constantinople that a 
Christian governor of the Lebanon should be 
appointed m subordination to the sultan It 
was nearly a year befoie the Fxeuoh troo|>s 
left Syna, and Lord PaJmeistoii wrote on tlie 
^6th of June, 1861, to Sir Herny Bulwer, 
saying “ I am heartily glad w'e Inive got the 
Prench out of Syria, and a luud job it was to 
do so* The arrangement made f<n' the future 
government of the Libanus will, I daie sa>, ! 
work aufhciently well to prevent the French 
from having any pretext for returning thither ” | 
By that tune occurrences of nearer and ap- | 
parently much greater inijioitance than the 
intervention m Syria were occupying earnest 
attention, and the eyes of Europe bad, during 
the whole of the previous year, been fixed on 
the progress of events in Italy, to which we 
must now briefly return 

It should be remembered as some key to the 
operation of the Franco-Itahau wm and to the 
events which immediately followed lu Italy, 
that in April, 1856, a note was addi eased by 
Count di Cavour and the Marquis <ii Villa 
marina, the Sardinian plenipotentiaries at the 
Pans conference, to the English and French 
governments, in which, after siting that they 
had hoped that the Congress of Pans would not 
separate without taking into serious considera- 
tion the state of Italy, and deliberating on the 
means to be adopted for the re-establishment 
0^ its political equilibnum, disturbed by the 
o^upSition of a great part of the country by 
foreign taroopa They said that this hope had 
been disappointed, in consequence of the per- 
saistence of Austria in obliging the conference 
to be kept withm the bounds of the questions 
inarked out for discussion They next called 
attention to the system of repression and 
violent reaction m force since 1848, to the 
number of political pr^oners in the jails, the 
number of exiles, and the excited and revolu- 
tionary condition of the people. They then 
denounced the action of Austria in repressing 
fke discontent of tke subjects of the small 
JU;aban states, and to that end occupying tiie 


greater part of the valley of the Po niul of 
Central Italy, making tlie Adriatic an Austrian 
lake, converting Piacenza mto a tirst-claas 
fortress m contnuliction to the Tu»aty of 
j Vienna, hohhng a garrison at Parrna,aml pte- 
pmng to <leph»y her foues all along the SSar- 
diiuau frontier Tlim apjwnl !iy Sardinia 
against the occnpatitm of Italy by Aimtriau 
tioojw was senimsly itwived by Kmure and 
England, the former, however, re*H»rvnig any 
outH|K>ken expuwiou of principle winch would 
be made to lucimic Home anti the Pontifical 
States m the remonstrance agnuist foreign 
oocu|>ation, Homo being then piotecteil against 
inmuiectiou by French tr<Hij»« A nuwag© 
fiom the gtwcinments was sent to Naples, 
however, advising ngamsi the tyranny exer* 
cised over the jHHiple there; but the remon- 
strance was haughtily diHiegaid«*d, and the 
result of <t>nmmmcation« was that b<»th Eng- 
land and Prancorecalled tlieirplentisitentianefi 
from the Neai>olitan court 
Tlie Treaty of Viilafmnca, by which Austria 
rohnquished Lomhiudy, and BfiV(»y and Nice 
weie ceded to France, had neither completed 
the unity of the Itdian kingdiitn nor stiyed 
the progress of those who hail set themaolvcii 
to achieve Ibdmn freetUiin* The infiintuus Fer- 
dinand of Naples wm deml men hiwt ni< k- 
named him Bonilm. Iwcaune in tlie earlier 
struggle for hlicrty, when the jH*ople of Hicily 
rose against hm tyninnti*a, he gave hw eoiti- 
mand m the one word ** Itombidare ! “ ami 
the town of ^lesHum was iKimltardiHl from the 
citadel, with m much mici'oss m tlitMU*wttuo. 
tion of the pei>j>le and the HuppreHskm of their 
complaints that lie afterwards rt^jieatetl it in 
other places. We have already ween with 
what precise but indignant eniphawts Mr. 
Gla<ktone hail arraigned the goveniment of 
Naples, and had diti^inl Wfore the world the 
story of its treacherii^s and the aciTeta of its 
pnson-houses J but neither remonHtmnef*a nor 
warnings changed the brutal indifieretice of 
the kmg to the wrongs inflicted on lii» subjects. 
He continued to believe in the policy of bom- 
bardment, and should the tortured inlmbitaata 
of Naples wntlie into rebellion, the gums of 
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the fortress of St. Elmo oommandod the whole 
city and would m a few hours reduce it to a 
heap of rums. He was left to hia own devices 
and to the gathering hatred of the people, a 
tyrant imprisoned as it were amidst the corrupt 
and cruel instruments of his oppression, unable 
to go beyond the reach of the guns winch he 
was ready to turn against the subjects who 
detested him, — abandoned by the representa- 
tives of the western powers of Europe, who 
refusetl to recognize hia right to govern by the 
rules of barbarism, and left a miserable ex- 
ample of the perverted authority by which a 
sovereign can undermine a throne for his suc- 
cessor 

The public regard had been somewhat 
diverted from Italy during the first part 
of the Crimean war, but Piedmont became 
one of the allies in that vast campaign, and 
Sardinia had a voice in the Treaty of Pans in 
1856* Three years after wauls Prance was m 
the field with Victor Emunuiuel against Aus- 
tria, and after Magenta and Soiferino, Victor 
Emmanuel meant, not Sardinia only, but 
Italy. 

Again, in the front, where danger was to be 
found and a sword was needed, sounded the 
name of Ganbaldi When Rome had been 
abandoned by those on whom he had relied 
for support, he had marched out with the 
devoted band who answered to his appeal 
to fight his way to Venetia, and to 
malce no compromise with the Austnans or 
with the troops of Bomba, but the enemy was 
in overwhelming force in the provinces of 
Northern Italy, and m the haidships and 
sufieuugs of that letreat from Rome his de- 
votetl wife Anita died, and be was desolate 
Nothing could be done for Italy, and the cause 
for which he was willing to sacrifice his life 
appeared to him to have been betrayed and 
lost He therefoie sunendered to the cara- 
bineers, who took him to La Marmora, then 
in command at Rome Victor Emmanuel had 
made peace with Austria after the battle of 
Novara Venice, after a noble struggle, had 
succumbed There was nothing left for Gari- 
baldi but a prison or voluntary exile To a 
pnaon neither Xia Marmora nor the Xing of 
Sardinia would send the patriot who had 


fought on the side of national liberty The 
general received him with friendly hospitality, 
supplied him with funds to enable him to reach 
Tunis, and used some influence to support a 
proposition that he should receive a small 
pension from the government at Turin. For 
a tune Garibaldi retired to a lonely rocky island 
called Caprera, off the north-east coast of Sar- 
dinia, the place which afterwards became his 
home Soon afterwards he returned to America, 
not again to take up arms, but to eaa*n a Imng 
His young children were consigned to the care 
of faithful fnends of his own childhood at 
Nice In 1850 he was heard of as having 
settled in New York, where he made and sold 
caudles in a small shop next door to that of 
another exile, his old friend and comrade 
General Joseph Avezzava, who had gone into 
tiade as a tobacconist; but a seafaring life 
wiis more in accordance with Garibaldi’s <id- 
venturous temper, and he soon left New York 
for Peru, where he obtained employment as 
master of a vessel trading to China In 1854 
he was once more in the United States, and 
, tookcommand of the Coi7imonwealih,B.n Ameri- 
j can trader, m which he made a voyage to 
I Shields, and while there received the present 
of a sword forged in Birmingham. This 
sword, which was presented to him while he 
was the guest of Mr. Joseph Oowen, formerly 
member for Newcastle, had a gold hilt on 
which was an inscnption stating that it was 
from the people of Tyneside, fnends of Euro- 
pean freedom But events were taking place 
in Europe which drew him homeward, and 
though he might have to wait, he felt that 
till the moment came when be should again 
strike for Italy, he must be near at hand 
There are many who well remember Captain 
Giuseppe Ganbaldi, the quiet capable com- 
mander of a steamer which for several years 
traded between Nice and Marseilles, and some 
of those who had transactions with him which 
brought him to London, scarcely understood, 
or were completely ignorant of the fact, that 
this unpretentious self-contained mm was the 
same who had fought for the independenoe 4f 
Monte Video, and had marehed into at 
the head of his old Itahan con«d€» of Ifeo 
Janeiro, the nu<deus of ’tihe victorious legion. 
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■which was followed by a crowd of about 2500 
volunteers This was in April, 1849, and it 
may be interesting "to note what was said of 
the personal appearance of Ganbiddi and his 
followers by one who was present at the tune 
‘‘ He is a man of middle height, Ins counten- 
ance scorched by the sun, but inaiked with 
lines of antique purity He sat his hoi'se as 
calmly and firmly as if it had been a pait of 
him Beneath his hat-broad-brimmed, with 
a narrow loop, and ornamented with a black 
ostnch feather —spread a forest of hair, a red 
beard covered all the lower paH of his face 
Over his red shirt was thrown an American 
poncho, white, lined with red, like his shirt 
His staff wore the red blouse, and afterwards, 
the whole Italian legion adopted that colour. 
Behind him galloped his groom Aguyar, a 
stalwai-t negro, dressed in a black cloak, and 
carrying a lance with a black pennant All 
who had come with him from America wore 
pistols and poniards of fine workmanship lu 
their belts, and carried whips of buffalo skin 
in their hands.” 

In 1855 Garibaldi had m<ule his home in 
Piedmont, or rather in the island to which he 
had been allowed to retire years before Cap 
rera had become his own, pm chased, it is said, 
for ^520, a sum which he was able to pay out 
of about .£1600 inherited on the death of bis 
mother It would have been no enviable re- 
treat to any man unaccustomed to a simple 
mode of living one might even say that only 
a man accustomed to hardship could have long 
occupied the quarters which the general appro- 
priated to himself Some improvements were 
made afterwards in the small square white 
house and its surroundings, but Colonel Vecchi, 
after visiting Ganbaldi there m 1861, described 
it and its belongings graphically enough. It 
was situated on a level spot, shut m on one 
side by great rocks, and on the other by walls, 
the gate in which was a movable rail, a hori- 
zontal pole such as is used to let horses m and 
out of a meadow There was a path running 
all round it. In front, on the other side of the 
path, some poles were stuck in the ground to 
make a trellis for the vines in summer. On 
entering, there was a vestibule which opened 
on the left into the room where Ganbaldi^s little 


daughter Teresita and Ma«!ame Dmderi her 
guai'dian slept; on the right was the diamber 
occupied by the general. At the latck a stair- 
case led up to the roof and terrace , the short 
dark |>ass^lge led to a small Iml-room and to the 
kitchen. Here, on tlm right, was the wine- 
cellar, on the left, a jiantry, frcmi which the 
visitor })assed into the Ht‘cn*Utry*H nnun, which 
was also a bed-itmin, and the arHenah “ In 
August, when I firnt vUitcil the housu*,” said 
Colonel Vecclu, '‘tliere was only one chair, 
and that ha<l no back 'Sim there ar«^ some 
new inapie-w’ootl dians, premuittnl hy the 
othcers and ciew of the witli the 

donoi-s’ names inst‘nbt*<I on the l«tck, and some 
w^alimt-wood chairs Indonging to Deideri. 
The liero’s room, also, is mon^ eomftirtably 
furnished. Itamtainsnsnmil plain mm IhhI* 
8teml,with inushn curtains hanging fiotnaeant* 
tester, a walnut-wotsl writing-table, and a 
chest of draw'cm, with a <lri*s«ing glass on the 
top, blocking up a wdmlow that huiks towards 
the north. Close to the bt»fl stands a deal 
stool, covex ml with bmiks and !ettei*H* On a 
cord Btretclied fn>m the walls ncrtisw tlie room 
are hung iodxy tlie getierars x*ed shiita and 
various other garments, for he changes his 
clothcH every time he changi*#* his cKru{mttan. 
The fireplace m xn the middle of the wall at 
the end of the riMun; some logs are always 
kept blazing in it on account of the damp, for 
beneath the st<»ne fiooi is the cistein which 
receives the water fiom the gultern when it 
mum, and this cauws the flags to W always 
slimy and wet. On each side of the fireplace 
are bookcases containing works on shipping, 
history, and military tactn*s; hut Issiks and 
bundles of |>a{H*ra, t<* tell tin? tiuth, are all 
around, lying on every avndable piece of fur- 
niture. Over the nmntelpUH'e hangs a |)ortrait, 
in water-colours, of his infant daughter Itositii 
who died at Monte Vidt<i. At the heat! of 
the bed m an el>ouy frame hangs a lock of hair 
of his wife Anita, the brave woman who i» no 
more. There never was a more simple Spartan 
retreat chosen by a hero ” 

A simple retreat oertidnly, but not one 
judiciously chosen by a hero who auffered 
frequently from acute rheumatism ; Oaril*a!di 
was never judicious m his own interests nor 
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even ordinarily careful of his own conveni- 
ence Gaprera, however, was far away from the 
probable calls of curious interviewers " who 
would have annoyed him — far from the crowds 
who would have followed and shouted and 
put him out of countenance There was 
nothing that Garibaldi disliked more than the 
popularity which was manifested by sight- 
seers— he may be said to have feared demon- 
strations in his honour, at all events he ran 
away from them, and some years later made a 
hurried escape from London lest he should 
continue to encounter them 

It was from his plain and somewhat cheerless 
house in the islet from which he could look out 
ever towards the sea that Garibaldi had been 
called to aid in the war, Cavour was astute 
enough to know that the prestige of the man 
who was a born leader of men, whose voice 
seemed to have the power of assembling brave 
and daiing followers for any enterprise, would 
be valuable to a cause where the cry of “ It<ilian 
freedom was scarcely in harmony with the 
murmur of French intervention.” Garibaldi 
himself, little as he may have liked to see Italy 
seek an ally in Na].K)leon the Third, did not hesi- 
tate to offer his sword to Victor Emmanuel, to 
whom he vowed to be loyal, and in whom he 
thenceforth recognized the head of that United 
Italy, to secure the liberties of which, he was 
ready to subordinate those mystical dreams and 
aWaract theories of a republic which had nar- 
rowed the influence and paralysed the arm of 
Mazzini whenever the time had come to stnke. 

As major-general he had taken command of 
the Chasseurs des Alpes, and following in the 
upper region a line parallel to that which led 
the mam forces to the victories of Palestro, 
Magenta and Solfenno, beat the Austrians at 
Varese and San Fermo, kept them m constant 
uncertainty of his dating movements in the 
mountains above Como, and then advanced 
upon Bergamo and Brescia, and pushed on to 
the Valtelima up to the very summit of the 
Stelvio Pass. It was a bittei disappointment 
to learn that when the national triumph was 
not far from accomplishment it was stopped 
short by the treaty which exchanged terntones, 
and made him himself a French subject if he 
continued to belong to Nice, the place of hia 


birth But the central portion of Italy was 
free The duchies of Tuscany, Modena, Lucca, 
and Parma declared for Victor Emmanuel, 
and demanded to be annexed to the Piedmon- 
tese kingdom, the rulers of those places had 
fled in alarm when they found that they no 
longer had the support of the Austrian bayo- 
nets One of the articles in the Convention 
of Villafranca stipulated for the restoration of 
the dukes, but by the end of the year 1859 
nothing was moie certain than that, not the 
duchies merely, but Tuscany and the Romagna 
also were no longer at the disposal of European 
diplomacy. By the admiiable prudence with 
which, up to that time, they had made use of 
the freedom which they had gained, these 
states had vindicated their right to determine 
to whom their future allegiance should be 
given 

Garibaldi, sutfei mg severely from rheumatic 
pains, went to Genoa, where he stayed with 
his old friend and attached comrade, Augusto 
Vecchx, at his house outside the city. He re- 
mained during the autumn and winter, but he 
found work enough to do in organizing an 
expedition which would only have been at- 
tempted by the man who had called for 
followers to march out of Rome on the des- 
perate venture of reaching Venetia, and had 
found five thousand men ready to go with him 
to hunger, thirst, the bare earth for a bed, 
the heat of the sun as a solace for fatigu^ no 
pay, no barracks, no rations, nothing but con- 
tinual alarm, forced marches, and bayonet 
charges ” To those “ who loved glory and who 
did not despair of Italy” he had made this ap- 
peal, and they had responded to it He now be- 
gan a new campaign by embaikmg a thousand 
men — The Thousand ” as they were called — 
at Genoa for Marsala The ^roUgU of the 
Austrians had fled and left the duciues in 
Central Italy free, the north was rejoicing m 
political liberation It might not be possible 
to achieve a triumph at Venice or at Rome m 
face of the treaty and of the French occupation, 
but it might yet be a glorious deed to rescue 
Sicily from its tyrant, and to make of the north 
and the south one kingdom. 

It must not be supposed, however, fhat 
Ganbaldi canned revolution to Sontbem Italy. 
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His rapid preparations at Genoa were made Italy and Victor EmmmmU^ he added, 
that he might help the people of Sicily m their « That waa our battle-cry when we eroded the 
renewal of a conflict against the tyranny from Ticino , it will resound into the \ cry tleptha of 
which they had so long suffered Ferdinand Etna.^' A few days IaU*r he effecUnl a landing 
was dead, but his weak and cowardly son, at Marsala, in full view of two KeftfKihtan 
Francis II, had succeeded him It was no fiigatcs, Jissumod the title of m 

longer the dreaded Bomba but the despised Sicily in the name of Vietm Hmmamu*!;' aiuj, 
Bombalmo The same ciuelties were con- Iwre down with ius handful of men agaiimt 
tinned however, tlie party which formed the the Neai»ohtan tmojw, of wlunn were 

government by false witness, torture, and mi- imsted in and about PnhuiiuK 
prisonment continued in ]iower Ferdinand By those who dul not undf‘rstand the m- 
had been their fellow conspirator and accom- fluence of (hinbaUU, the exiMMhtion had 
plice, Francis was their follower and dupe leganled as a wild and almost liopoloas at- 

‘^The king has now to choose between the tempt, but the iwoplu who jmiied him on his 
rum of hia evil counsellors or his own. If he | landing at Mai-sida and the mimbi'i-Hof volun- 
supports and upholds them, and places him- j tears wdio followed from v.u ions paits of Italy, 
self under their guidance, it requires not much ! soon ga\e him an army whieli, witli a few 
foresight to predict that the Boiu bon dynasty i held pieces, enabled liim to invest Bnlerum 
will cease to reign ,at Naples, by whatever He had already beaten the royal at 

combination, regal or republican, it may be Monreak and Catidafmii, and thi»> in 
replaced, wrote Lord John Bussell to Mr dismay to the city, only to hold it diinng a 
Elliot, the British minister at Naples, in July, brief resistance, m which they had the in- 
1859 surgent city itself ngaiimt tlicm. Krancia for 

"I never advised this Sicilian movement, a time 1 ‘esorted to the only remedy he knew, 
but since these brethren of ours are fighting, and onlcrcd the iHUidwirtlment of the plat^e 
I deem it my duty to go to their rescue,’’ ^ fiom the citadel, but he couhJ neither com- 
wTote Ganbaldi (to Bertani) on the day he j maud nor reassure his otlicei'^, and the gamsoii 
sailed from Genoa. j suneiidcred, left the city, and were lieaten 

The insurrection had broken out at Ptdermo i along with their comjmnions at Milami. Tlie 
m the first week of April, and tlie people had j Ganlmldiaus writ! then mfist4»rs of the whole 
held their own against the royal troops At | island witli the exception of the citatlel of 
Turin a revolutionary committee, including ! Messina, where the king, with such of hi« 
several exiles from Naples and Sicily, who forces as weie mustcretl there, shut hmwudf 
had been the victims of outrages inflicted by up, began to promise to grant u constitution 
the Neapolitan government, supported and to lus subjt^ets, and apja^alod to the great 
encouraged the insurgents m the avowed de* powei’s of Eurojw for help. England wm the 
ierminahon to unite the kingdom of Sicily to first to reply with a direct n^fiiiml; France 
the free provinces then being incorporated could not mediate (said the eniimmr) unl<» 
with Sardinia. the revolutionary government were first un- 

it was not till the 5th of May that Qan- knowledges! There wa» no help for Bom* 
baldi sailed from Genoa. '"The Thousand” balino, and he deserved none, 
had grown to two thousand before they de- Tlie day before the Garil>altlk«», doacetid- 
seended upon the coast of Sicily. ing from the heights of Miaelmeri, aeiised the 

From Talamona, on the Roman frontier, lower town and burst open the imuthem g&t^ 
Garibaldi issued a proclamation, calling upon of Palermo— to take the city after a desperate 
the inhabitants of the Marches, Urabna, conflict— a bulletin had been insued by the 
the Roman Oampagna, and the Neapolitan Neapolitan authorities to say that Oaribakli 
territory to nse, so as to divide the foiroes of had fled and the insurgents weine rettuming 
Ring Francis, while he earned assistance to home. When the conquermrs entered ^e city 
tfe Simkans against the common enemy, the people received the ** Dictates^ ” widi fwm- 
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tic shouts of joy, md when he afterwards 
made a tour of xuspecUon through the streets 
on foot, wearing his red flannel shirt, a loose 
coloured handkerchief round lus neck, and a 
battered felt-hat, he was surrounded by thou- 
sands of people laughing, crying, cheering, 
while many women knelt asking for his bless- 
ing, and holding up their children, several of 
whom he stopped to kiss as he listened to the 
account of the losses and suiferings which the 
people had sustained. The aspect of the lower 
quarters of the city, to which the bombard- 
ment had been chiefly directed, was horrible 
in the extreme. The houses had been crowded 
from attic to cellar by those who sought shelter 
from the shells; and at length, before evacuat- 
ing the city, the soldiers had set hre to the 
buildings in several places Nunibeia of dead 
bodies were lying festering and lialf burned 
amidst the ruins. 

The whole Neapolitan army w<ia to embark 
for Naples, leaving Sicily in the possession of 
the revolutionary forces, such were tlie terms 
of the armistice made between General Lanza 
and Garibaldi, who, when he had taken com- 
plete possession of Palermo, oiganized a work- 
ing cabinet for the administration ot affairs, 
and appropriated the small sum of money 
found m the treasury for carrying on the public 
service and providing for the campaign, 
was playing a difficult and mtnoat-e 
with marvellous stodl. He had to hold 
a of assumed iri'^ponsibility for Gari- 

baidfs expedition, although the ^Dictator" 
had acted m the name of the king, and could 
scarcely have organized the liberation of Sicily 
without hie knowledge Cavour had taken no 
steps to prevent ** The Thousand ” leaving the 
port of Genoa, but was generally believed to 
have instructed Admnal Peisano, who had 
the command of a Sardinian squadron, to join 
m enabling the ex}>editiou to lepleinsh their 
stock of provisions m the Straits of Messina, 
and to cover the passage of fresh volunteers, 
underCosenzand Medici, to follow thestandard 
of Ganbaldi There were reasons why Cavour, 
without lending active encouragement to the 
enterprise, should welcome it as fieemg Sar- 
dinia from the pr^sure of a serious difficulty 
Ihe court of had for some time been 


concerting measures with the Papal govern- 
ment for the organization of an army to re- 
cover possession of the revolted Papal States — 
a purpose favourably regarded by Austria, 
which had not yet become reconciled to the 
retention by Sardinia of her acquisitions m 
Northern and Central Italy But, with the in- 
surrection m Sicily on his hands, the King of 
Naples could not move a step m this direction. 

As 1 egards intervention by France, Cavour 
knew well enough that the cession of Savoy 
and Nice had placed any interruption by 
Napoleon to the achievement of Italian unity 
beyond probability, except as regarded the 
seizure of Venice oi of Borne, and that the 
latter reservation would not apply to the 
Papal teirqx)ial possessions in the Bomagna 
bad already been made plain by the French 
emperor himself 

On the 61h of April Sir James Hudson had 
wiitten to Lord John Bussell “The deputies 
fiom ^^huilia and Tuscany <LCcept the cession 
of Savoy and Nice as the puce they pay to 
France for their liberation , but there ends 
their pact, and after that they will look to 
nothing and lieai of nothing save Italy for the 
Italians ” When Cavour signed the treaty of 
cession he said to the French minister, “ JSt 
Tiiaintenant votes voild nos complioes/^^ (And 
now, look you, you are our accomplices!) 

The position maintained by England gave 
strength to the Italian cause, for nothing 
would have induced our government to enter 
mto any plaxi for upholding or restormg the 
Neapolitan rule We had long ceased to 
hold diplomatic intercourse with Naples, and 
probably no ministry would have survived 
the attempt to intervene for the purpose of 
preventing or delaying the achievement of the 
liberty of Italy The other states of Europe 
were too much occupied with internal affairs, 
or weie unwilling for politic reasons to uphold 
the demands of Austria against the emphatic 
declarations of England and the evident con- 
nivance of France Betnbution had again 
taken the form of revolution, and it was fntiie 
for Austria to denounce Garibaldds enterpiis© 
as a fresh proof of the aggressive ambition of 
Sardinia, and to call upon the oihm 
1 to jom with her in reducing to reasen thia 
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disturber of the European peace. But a coali- 
tion of the northern powers to curb Pied- 
montese ambition was actually talked of at 
Berlin, and the Sardinian ambassador at St. 
Petersburg was roundly told by Prince Gort- j 
schakoff that, if Ruasxa’s geographical position ! 
had permitted, the emperoi would undoubtetlly ^ 
have put his forces iii motion to defend the ^ 
Bourbons of Naples, and would not have been 
stopped by the principle of nou-iutei vention 
proclaimed by the western powers 

It was time that the British government 
should speak out plainly, and on the 27th of 
October, 1860, a despatch was sent from Lord 
John Russell to Sir James Hudson, our repre- 
sentative at Turin, which stated m unmistak- 
able language not only our opinions but our 
intentions By this time, however, it must 
he remembered that the enthusiasm aroused 
by the successes of Garihahh in Sicily had 
fired the people of Northern Italy to accom- 
plish the unification of the kingdom. Mean- 
while the policy of the government at Tuna 
seemed to be to let Garibaldi bear the respon- 
sibility of an insurrection the results of which 
might he to make Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy, but with which Sardinia must for a time 
disavow all complicity It is difficult to avoid 
the cdnclusion that the statecraft displayed on 
the occasion came perilously near to lying 
and to treachery On the 18th of May an 
official gazette declared that the Sarduuan 
government disapproved Garibaldi’s expedi- 
tion, and attempted to prevent its de^iaiiure 
by such means as prudence and the laws would 
permit. ^‘Europe,” it went on to say, “knows 
that the government of the king does not 
conceal its solicitude for the common country, 
but, at the same time, it understands and re- 
spects the principles of international law, and 
believes its duty to be to make that pnnciple 
respected in the state, for the safety of which 
it was responsible” These words were pro- 
bably forgotten when, in the following October, 
Victor Emmanuel, addressing the people of 
Southern Italy from Ancona, spoke of Gari- 
baldi, (“ a brave wamor, devoted to Italy and 
to me,”) as havmg sprung to assist the Sicilians 
m their revolt, and said, “they were Italians, 
I could not, I ought not to restrain them.” 


But before October, m we have said, much 
had happened. The Emperor of the French, 
who had distinctly refuseti to fire a shot against 
the insurgents who sought to overthrow the 
Neapolitan government, a government which 
ha<i forfeited its claims by its comUict, was yet 
desiiousor profease<i to btMlesirous of prevent- 
ing any invasion of the Vt%\Kd teintt>nes. In 
July he had written to M de iVmgny to 
assure Loul Palmerston that Ins innermost 
thought was a desire that Italy sheudd obt^un 
peace, no matter how, but without foreign in- 
tervention, and that his tumps should Ins able 
to quit itome without ctunpumusiiig the m^cu- 
nty of the jxijhj He, like the King of Har- 
dmia, ap{>earH to have kept up an assumption 
of wishing to apjH*ase the suspicions of the 
other powers of Kiuojie till he saw luiw events 
would turn out Lord Palmerston as well as 
other members of our government mmtrusttHl 
him , tlie ix)pe mi«tnmte<l Uith him and the 
King of Sardinia, and in Mairh had issued 
letters apostolic pronouncing the major ex- 
communication against invmlers ami usurjmrs 
(not named) of certain prt^vinct^s in the Pon- 
tihcal States These letters siiid, “The fust 
evident signs of the hostile attacks were *H*en 
at the Fans Congress of the \mr lH5d, when 
that power, amimg other hostile cltH;larations, 
pro|>oaed to weaken thetemjK»riU imwerof the 
pope and the authority of tlie Holy Bee; but 
last year, when war broke out ls*tween the 
Emjieror of Austria and the Enijs^ror of the 
Flench and the King of Barduiia, no fnmd, no 
BUI was avoxdeil which couhl exciUitbe inhabi- 
tants of the Slates of the (Inm*-!! to mlitum.” 
These letters were issuetl a week aft4*r a 
correspondence lH*tween the ami VieU>r 
Emmanuel, who had made overturt‘H for »e 
gotiations, declanng that his govenmient wae 
ready to offer homage to the high aover 
eignty of the Apostolic See, and would be 
disposed to bear in a just propi^rtion a diminu- 
tion of the revenues, and to concur in provnl- 
mg for the security and indefiendence of the 
Holy See. The pontiff did not, however, m- 
chne to admit that the universal suffrage 
which gave the revolted provinces to Sardinia 
was spontaneous, and intimated that the king 
knew perfectly weU how it was that the fmpal 
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troops were hindered from re-establishing the 
legitimate government. 

The fact appears to have been that Victor 
Emmanuel, foreseeing that the freedom of 
Italy was now becoming inevitable, desired to 
give the pope an opportunity of negotiating 
terms whereby he might maintain his high 
spiritual authority and receive compensation 
for any diminution of the temporal states of 
the Church This, if it had been acceded to, 
would probably have been well received in 
Europe, but there was not much time for 
parley. The pope stood out, and while he was 
excommunicating his opponents, Garibaldi 
liad, as it were, one foot on the ship that was 
to carry him and his followers to the conquest 
of Palermo and of Sicily, to be followed by the 
insurrection m Naples and the demolition of 
the evil Neapolitan government At the same 
time the Emperor of the French, notwithstand- 
ing his views as to the occupition of the 
Romjigna and the antagonism with which his 
attitude was regarded by the pope, w<is un- 
willing to take the French bayonets from Rome 
until forced by events to abandon the piotec- 
tion of the head of the Church, whose refusal 
practically to divide his temporal from his 
spintual authority made the position of a for- 
eign intervening force increasingly difficult. 

But Ganbaldi and his fnends were prepar- 
ing to transfer active operations to the main- 
land The conviction had become general that 
there the only hope for constitutional freedom 
was in a change of dynasty, and annexation 
to the state that had been the representative 
and champion of the liberty and nationality 
of the peninsula. In vain the King of Naples 
appealed to the other powers of Europe to 
help him in confionting the danger winch he 
had provoked It was well known that the 
Emperor of the French had protested against 
Ganbaldi's enteipiise, and the enrolment m 
Northern Italy of volunteers to support it 
But when appealed to by envoys from the 
court of Naples for assistance he declined to 
interfere “ The Italians,” he said, ‘‘thoroughly 
understand that, having given the blood of my 
soldiers for the independence of their country, 
I will never fire a shot against this indepen- 
dence. It is this conviction which has led them 


to annex Tuscany contrary to my interests, 
and 'which is urging them forward now to 
Naples To save the king single-handed is 
past my power; I must be aided by my allies ” 
Sardinia alone, he at the same time told them, 
could ariest the course of revolution, and to 
Sardinia he recommended them to apply 

All, however, which the Neapolitan envoys 
could obtain from Sardinia was a letter from 
the king to Garibaldi (22d July), urging him 
not to invade the Neapolitan continent But 
to this appeal Garibaldi (27th July) courteously 
responded, that much as he should like to do 
so, he could not obey his majesty^s injunctions 
He was called for by the people of Naples, 
whom he had tried in vain to restrain “ If 
he should now hesitate,” he added, “ he should 
endanger the cause of Italy When his task 
was accomplished of emancipating the Nea- 
politan people from tyranny, he would lay 
down his sword at his majesty’s feet, and obey 
his majesty for the remainder of his life- 
time.” 

On the 6th of August Garibaldi had issued 
a proclamation that he intended to accomplish 
for the Neapolitan states that liberty which 
had been achieved for Sicily This announce- 
ment increased the terror of the Neapolitan 
government, for it was everywhere received 
with pleasure. The people were ready to wel- 
come the liberator, the army bad become dis- 
affected, the officers were timid, the navy could 
not be depended on. Francis II himself was 
incapable, and had lost the bully in the coward. 
The young queen, his wife, seemed to be the 
only person possessing a dauntless temper, 
and she afterwards went out to encourage 
the troops in the fortress, and to induce the 
gunners in the citadel of Gaeta to hold out to 
the last Of course such advice was useless, 
and though her determination contrasted 
favourably with the poltroonery of man^^ of 
those by whom she was surrounded, it was the 
effort of a stubborn desire to keep a nation in 
subjection, and that nation had already risen 
and was casting off its shackles On the 19tb 
of August Ganbaldi disembarked on the mam- 
land at Mehto with about 4000 men, and ius 
force was augmented by a small body of hia 
volunteers who had crossed the Straits of 
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IvrftftRiyia. some days before, and bad been joined 
by about 1500 Calabrians* 

With bis usual astounding audacity be was 
ready to attack the Neapolitan tioojis with a 
mere bandful of followers, and lus assaults 
were mostly so rapid and unexpected that he 
was able to drive them befoie ban lie stiuck siastic aupiKirtem, ami now that (lanlmldi was 
quickly and he struck bard lie iuul coinpiua- moving down ujion the stnmghold of the 
tively little of the mihtmy knowledge which bated government of Naplen, Hnghahmen, ami 
enables generals to take the held and to pre- Englishwomen alm>, made leady to give him 
pare for and sustain a prolonged conflict, but piactieal aid Thei’© was noon an Knglmh 
he was an able tactician in his own way He biigjule lead} to tight m the rmikH of the 
would stand on some eminence, for a long time, iimingents, and se\eral ludii^s pie|Maed to 
attentively examining thiough Ins glass the att as nurses or ahnom'm of the money which 
evolutions or the position of the enemy, then they themselves de\t»te<l tt> the ndief of the 
suddenly decide, give a few lapid orders insurgents. No veiy large or regular English 
for the disposition of his regiments and the contingent joined the (lanbahhans till a later 
plan of an attack, and without fear oi hesita- jieruKl, when they cendd do little more than 
tion swoop down upon the weak point of Ins assist in the triumphal entr} into Xaph*St for 
antagoruBt^s forces with n resistible vigour and successfollowHisinvesHWithstaitling rapidity; 
scatter the foe like chaff. Guenlla warfaie” but a numl>m of Englishmen wi*rc aiding the 
it may have been, but it was sucoesaful, and struggle frtun the flrHt,aiid Coloiud Umme wim 
Its success depended mainly on the amazing ! in command of their brigade. Not only 
faculty of Ganbaldi as a leader — his absolute i money but supplies of aimn wm* wiit from 


ing the enterpn»*e, the apparent proaperity^ 
and the splendour of mqwial goveniment - 
the empire still meant degradation and bond- 
age to France 

In England the cause of frt*e ami united 
Italy” had never ceaHCtl to mmd>er entliu- 


fearlesaness, his self-possession, and the won- England, an<l the aul>scnlH»r« <»f (hitilmldrs 
derful mfluence of his voice, hia smile, hia hou- fund at LiverjKKil and elaewher»N after m»iid- 
face, that m battle seemed itself to smite the mg out some consignments, bought a vtmd <if 


enemy with fear and to encourage hia own 
men to deeds of valour and endurance as con- 
spicuous as his own. The whole of the in- 
surgent force under his command just before 
his descent upon Calabria was said to have 
been 27,000, of whom 13,(HK) were Italians, 
7000 Sicilians, and the remainder English, 
French, Poles, Hungarians, and Eussians Tlie 


their own, the Qtmn oj winch on 

the 17th of August arnvtnl at Mcasttm with 
24,000 nfles, 12, (KK) (’olt^s ravolvens, a Whit- 
woitli 84-poundcr, a Whitworth tJ-iiich Vmre, 
and twelve l2-|K>uijdeiu 

Among the earliest of the vohuiti*er«- 
those who followeti GariUddi from Genoa to 
Palermo on boanl the was Gap- 


republican memb^ of oppressed nationalities 
naturally turned to the movement being made 
fyt 14ie complete liberation of Italy, and many 
hands wore ready to draw a sword against the 
representative tyranny of Naples That there 
Were Frenchmen among them was not very 
surprising, for just as V ictor Hugo had retired 
to Guernsey and remained in voluntary exile 
rather than receive any favour at the hands of 
"Napoleon the Little,” the "man of December,” 
there were many other ardent repubheans, 
or, at all events, irreconcilable haters of the 
Napoleonic dynasty and the Napoleonic tradi- 
tion— men of education, ability, and courage 
who persisted in dedarmg that, notwithstand- 


tain, afterwards (’obnel Peatd, who had 
engaged ui the former camiuiigus for Italian 
fireedom. (Jolonel Peaiii was for a long 
time a very pnmunont character lioth in 
English and foreign newsimperw, and strange 
were the stones told of him. He* had been 
repre«ented as a gloomy misanthroiw, who, 
possessing extraordinary skill as a maikaiuao, 
attended the marches of Garibaldi for the 
pleasure of “stalking” the officers of the enemy, 
or rather of bringing them down from a dia- 
tance with a kind of grim pleasure, such as 
may be felt by the sportsman who {aides 
himself on his long-range shooting. It was 
even mid that Peard made a notdit in the 
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8tock of his rifle for every victim who fell 
before his unerring aim This was during the 
campaign in Northern Italy, and he wiote to 
England indignantly repudiating such repre- 
sentations That he was an unusually good 
shot Wits certain, and it is likely that those 
followers of Garibaldi who could use a rifle 
eflectually weie frequently of service either 
in preventing a reconnamanee oi in neutiahz*- 
ing the danger from artillery placed in position. 

The most remarkable thing m i elation to 
Peard was his general likeness to Garibaldi. 
His long hair, beard tinged with white, and 
the contour of his face gave him a certain le- 
semblance to his chief, so that be was often 
mistaken for him, and Garibaldi himself would 
jom in the cheers which on two or three occa- 
sions greeted Peard, but were intended for 
himself. Several stones were told not only 
of the skill of Ganbaldi^s Englishman,” but 
of his cool and determined courage. 

Garibaldi was well suppoited in his rapid 
seizure of Palermo and his subsequent oper- 
ations in Galabria by his comrades General 
Medici, who had entered and held Messina 
with his division, and General Cosenz, who 
crowed the straits with his men and landed 
at Reggio, m spite of the not very effective 
fire of some Neapolitan war steamers. These 
two generals and Generals Bixio and Sartori 
were prominent figures m the campaign 

Ne sooner had Garibaldi landed his small 
force at Mehto than he was ready to push 
onward The next xiay they were on the way 
along the coast to Reggio, which was occupied 
by a large body of Neapolitan troops, who 
retreated <ilmost without resistance, seeking 
safety at San Giovanni The town of Reggio 
was abandoned, the fort only remaining in 
the hands of a few soldiers, who could not hold 
it long Cosenz had now come up and joined 
his chief The attack was short, sharp, and 
decisive The officer in command was mortally 
wounded dunng the rapid firing, and the 
place surrendered, leaving in the hands of the 
invaders 500 stands of arms, many guns, and 
much ammunition and supplies Garibaldi im- 
mediately began an advance towards the troops 
who had retreated to San Giovanni, and came 
upon them so quickly and skilfully that they 


were hemmed m So certain was he that 
they would surrender that he forbade his men 
to open fire upon them; and sure enough a 
flag of truce was seen coming from the royal 
lines, and a cry, not for the king, but for 
Garibaldi, — foi Italy ( Viva Oartbaldi / Viva 
Italia f \ arose from the ranks A few min- 
utes and Garibaldi himself was among them, 
and they wanted no other chief They were 
Italians probably pressed into military service, 
and were all, — two thousand of them, — ready 
and glad to lay down their arms and return 
to their homes. Similar defections followed 
as the invaders marched onward. Regiment 
after regiment either revolted and surrendered 
m favour of Gaiibaldi and Victor Emmanuel, 
or openly joined m the insurrection which 
they had been sent to quell The tyrannical 
government was doomed, the memoues of 
cruelties and oppressions against which Mr 
Gladstone had protested in words that burned, 
now rang in the voices of the victorious liber- 
ators and gave their arms new power to smite. 
Yet the king would not abdicate His army 
was melting away, his ministry lesigned 
He lingered helplessly in Naples while the 
army of the dictator and the avenger was 
advancing unresisted on the capital He had 
the tenacity as well as the perfidy of the 
Bourbons He might yet reach hxs last strong- 
hold, the fortress of Gaeta, and there rally a 
force that would be sufficient to hold out till 
he could get help to save his kingdom For 
Gaeta he embarked with his regular army of 
about 50,000 men on the 6th of September, 
and two days afterwards Garibaldi, with a 
number of his followers, entered Naples by 
railway from Salerno, and was received by the 
people with almost frantic demonstrations of 
welcome 

But now came the cnsis Ganbaldi was the 
sword of Italian liberty, and he had startled 
and dazzled Europe by his swift achievementEk 
"While he could be used by Cavour and the 
government of Sardinia for the purpose of 
adding the insurgent states to the new Itaban 
kingdom he might be secretly encowaged, 
even though participation in his at^^pts^as 
politically denied, and his au’&ori^ was dis- 
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avowed* !But these attempts had resulted in 
a senes of successes more brilliant and more 
complete than could have been expected by 
any but simple and determined enthusiasts 
like himself, and the disavowals had grown 
fainter the king had already become a |>arti- | 
cipator Probably any other nuuister than j 
Cavour would have been dazed, and even that 1 
resolute and crafty politician needed all his | 
coolness to organize the dariiuj: combination j 
by which swift statesmanship wiis to aveH ' 
the dangers that would follow swift genentl- ' 
ship if the triumph of Naples wore perimtUni 
to be only the prelude to a rush for the re- 
covery of Venetia and a marcli ujK>n iioine. 
Garibaldi himself had little doubt that he 
would be able to effect both these objects, and 
that all Italy, or all true Italians, wouhl aul 
him* The danger which Cavour had reason 
to dread was, not that the “dictator'’ should 
fail, but that he should succeed* It does not 
appear that Qanbaldx contemplated carrying 
his victonous bands to Venice, but he was 
fired With the glorious ambition of realizing 
the intention (which on the 10th of Septem- 
ber he communicated to the English ambassa- 
dor, Mr- Henry Elliot) to push on to Home 
and thence to proclaim a United Italy, the j 
crown of which he would offer to King Victor , 
Emmanuel, upon whom would then devolve 
the task of the liberation of Venetia*. 

Had the people of Naples, when they were rid 
of their bombarding king, turned to Saixlinia 
for help, affairs would have had a different 
aspect, and it was known that Cavour had 
secret agents at work to promote this result, 
but Ganbaldi had scarcely delivered Palermo 
before he was at Eeggio, and his progress was 
already a quick march, during which, after 
each decisive conflict, the populations and no 
small part of the opposing army swelled the 
ranks of his adherents. What was to prevent 
his attempting to carry out his expressed in- 
tention of driving the foreigners out of Italy, 
the French from Pome, the Austrians from 
Venetian The consequences would have been 
of tremendous importance in any case, but 
an attack by Garibaldi upon the Quadrila- 
teral with a view to seize Venice would have 
given Austria the excuse, and even the right 


by international law, to nmew a war, by 
which they might hope again to seize ui>on 
the provinces that had lieen addtnl to the 
kingdom of Victor Ermnamud. On the other 
hand, any attempt to tiike <if tlie 

capital by an nmurgent chief wlm haul 
at once disowned and acknowledged by the 
Siudiiuau goveumicut wouhlend in atollmicm 
with Fnuice. In either event th«* ohjei^ 
which both (’avour ami (iauhahlt had at 
heart, wnleh as they ditlVicil m to the menuH 
to l>e employed to obtain it, would Iw ini- 
penllcil Iimteiul of lanng unitiHl into a free 
kingdom and taking a grtMt place in Kurojm, 
Italy would hnd the entablwhed goveuimenta 
against her anti tlie work already JiciHunplmliHl 
would l>e undtme Such weie Cavoui’rt views, 
and that he was mneert^ wn« provtnl by the 
risk which he wnm n»aily to incur that he 
might prevent what he behevin! would lie a 
fatal <lisa8ter. 

To keep (iarilwildi from Itome it wn« netw- 
sary to occupy tlie Uoman Statei^ with the 
Sardinian troops in mich a manner that while 
the hoetihty of Fiance would not arotiwl, 
the insurrection which hiul ahvady Iw^gun 
in Umbiia and the Marches would receive 
such apjiarent flup|K>rt from Victor Kintiiatinel 
as to satifcffy Garibaldi and prevent him from 
interfering unless he should Iw siitunioned to 
assist the roval fonm It was a Isild anti 
subtle seheriHs but circumHtam*<‘S were* favtmr- 
able to its successful adoption* The Pajiiil 
government had unconsciously p!ayt*tl into 
OavouFs hands by gathering an irregular 
force of paid tuK>|)s (among whom was an 
I Irish contingent) for the pur|s»s*‘of tmivenng 
the territories which it hntl alrcntly lost and 
bolding in check the iimuigent elements in 
the provinces almwly on the bunk of n*volb 
The commander of the Pajm! titK>|m was the 
exiled French genend I^imonciJw, the former 
captor of Abd-el-Kaden In the riHolutioa 
of 1848 Lamoncibre, riding amidst the insur- 
gents in the uniform of a national gunrtl, hail 
proclaimed the abdication of I.iOub Philippe 
and the regency of the Duchess of Orleans , 
but bis horse was shot under him and he him- 
self was wounded and narrowly escaped being 
killed by the mob* The provmonal govern- 
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ment offered him the post of mimster of ^rar, 
which he refused. He afterwards acted under 
Cavaiguac in the insurrection of June, when 
he fought against the mob at the Bastille and 
elsewhere. He had offered no opposition to 
the election of Louis Napoleon to the presi- 
dency of the Flench Republic, but afterwards, 
on letuniing from a mission to Russia and 
resuming his seat in the legislative assembly, 
became a violent opponent of the president 
and his supporters On the night of the oou'p 
^Uat he was among those who were arrested, 
and was carried to Ham, whence he was soon 
conducted to Cologne by the police Until 
1860 he had hved in Brussels, when Monsignor 
Merode, one of the pope^s household, who had 
been a soldier, invited him to become com- 
mander of the Papal troops There can be little 
doubt that Garibaldi and his legions would 
have made short work of these forces, and 
that he would have raised the enthusiasm of 
the people on his progiess It was therefore 
necessary to take immediate measures without 
waiting for the consent of France or the opinion 
of the rest of Europe Cavour was equal to 
the occasion With one hand he directed ac- 
tion with the other he conducted diplomacy 
The people of Umbria and the Marches were 
ready for insurrection for the avowed purpose 
of becoming a part of the kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel By promoting their desire Cavour 
could not be suspected of acting in opposition 
to the puipose of those who sought the unifi- 
cation and the freedom of Italy Ganbaldi 
had himself avowed his loyalty to Victor 
Emmanuel, and would be bound to lecognize 
the claims of the sovereign to take the initia- 
tive in supporting the disaffected provinces 
against a meicenary army, the formation of 
which had been disapproved by the Emperor 
of the Fiench himself 

On the 7th of September Cavour sent to 
Cardinal Antonelh an ultimatum, calling for 
the immediate disarmament of the troops 
levied by the pope He stated that their ex- 
istence was a continual menace to the peace of 
Italy, and told the Papal government that, 
unless its forces were at once disbanded, Sar- 
dinia would feel hei'self justified in prevent- 
ing any movement they might make for the 
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purpose of repressing the manifestations of 
national feeling 

The demand could scarcely be regarded as 
more than a mei ely formal observance before 
the commencenieut of hostilities, for only 
twenty-four hours were allowed for an answer, 
and, as might have been anticipated, the 
answer was a direct refusal to comply with 
his demands Any other result would have 
disappointed the astute minister He had, as 
as it were, compelled the Papal government 
to a hostile attitude, he had then to justify 
his own attitude to the governments of Europe, 
and for this puipose addressed a circular to 
the diplomatic representatives of Sardinia at 
the various courts, arguing the subject with 
almost incomparable subtlety and ability. He 
did not shrink from declaimg that, so long as 
the question of Venetia remained unsolved, 
Europe could enjoy no solid and sincere peace; 
but he emphatically stated it to be the inten- 
tion of the Sardinian government not to 
meddle with that question for the present, 
but to let time and circumstance bring about 
its solution He referred to the misdeeds 
which had bi ought the Neapolitan dynasty to 
ruin by a ‘‘prodigious revolution that had 
filled Europe with astonishment, by the 
almost providential manner in which it had 
been accomplished, and had excited its ad- 
miration for the illustrious warrior whose 
glorious exploits recall all that poetry and his- 
tory can relate He pointed out the advan- 
tage to Europe and to the interests of order by 
the establishment of an Italian kingdom, which 
would rob “revolutionary passions of a theatre, 
where previously most insane enterprises had 
chances, if not of success, at least of exciting 
the sympathies of all generously minded men ” 
The only barrier to this result, he saad, was 
the separation of the north and south of the 
peninsula by provinces which were in a de- 
plorable state To repress all participation 
in the great national movement, the Papal 
government had not only made an unjustifi- 
able use of the spiritual power, but had formed 
for the purpose an army, “ consisting almost 
exclusively of strangers, not only to the Roman 
States, but to the whole of Italy." Sympathiz- 
ing with their oppressed countrymen, the 
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Italmns of other states were beut upon putting 
an end to this state of things by foioe and 
violent measures If the government of Sar- 
dinia remained passive amid this universal 
emotion ib would place itself m ofipoaition to 
the nation The generous outburst which the 
events of Naples and of Sicily had produced 
in the masses wouhl degenerate at once into 
anarchy and disoider Were he to sutier tlus, 
the king would be wanting in hia duties to- i 
wards the Italians and towards Europe In 
fulfilment of his obligation to prevent the S 
national movement from so degenerating be 
had addiessed hia summons to the court of 
Borne to disband its mereenanes, and, on this 
being refused, had ordered his troojis to enter 
Umbria and the Marches, to re-estabhsh order 
there, and to leave the jmpulationa a free field 
for the manifestation of their sentiments ” 

In conclusion he declared that Home and 
the surroundmg temtory should be scrupu- 
lously respected, and adroitly professed his 
confidence ‘^that the spectacle of the unanimity 
of the patriotic sentiments which had burst 
forth throughout the whole of Italy, would 
remind the Sovereign Pontiff that he had 
some years before been the sublime mspirer of 
this great national movement ” 

There was not an hour to lose ; but it was 
necessary at least to communicate with the 
French emperor before taking an extreme 
step, and Farmi, the Sardinian minister, had 
already given some hint of Cavour’s lutontions 
The emperor was at Oharab^ry on his way 
’teough hxs newly acquired temtory, and 
Gefueral CiaHini sought him there The con- 
ven^aitfeu was grave, the emperor could not 
eotmtetiaim the course which it was proposed 
to pursue, but he left it to Sardinia to under- 
taJke, at her own risk, a proceeding which 
she might consider w$s necessary for her 
security and for f^e safety of Italy* This was 
enough for Cavour Napoleon III was known 
to have entertained the opinion that the real 
and legitimate authority of the pope would 
not be diminished by the loss of the temtory 
now m revolt* Let Borne itself be inviolably 
preserved as a residence for the Sovereign 
Ponteff and France would not mterpose 
It wps w^ that the other governments of 


Euro|>e (though with the exception of EngUud 
they expresseil disapproval) dul not nmve* 

It has been truly said by a chronuder of tlie 
event' that the other Eumfieaii {lowers could 
not but regal tl with dmfaiinir the arguments 
of ('ouiit <'avout**ic£icular, IwiJrted m they wei*e 
on the right of the j»t*o{de t<» dejHiae their 
heieiiitary Hoveicigii, and to chooe*^ ft»i tliem- 
Helvcs by whom they should Iw governed 
but in wliat direction couhl tli*‘y move to stay 
the coume of events in Itdyf <hie of two 
results was by this time inevitable the 
tuum{>h of the extrtmns levohitumary J«uty, 
with the coiHetpieat tlangerw to Italy and to 
Kuro|>e,or the estabiislmieiit of onlerly govern- 
ment under a uiouandi whom' interests would 
\m hlenticai with their own m arresting the 
spi'ead of revolutionary d<H*tnnea If mumm 
attended the movement of t lie Sardinian army, 
it could scarcely lie doubtful which of these 
alteniativos would be m<wit accejitable to the 
courts of St Petersburg and lierlin. 

At any rate remonstranei* was of little avail. 
The anny of Victor Eritnmnuel eiiiulntiHl the 
followers of CJanbahli himmdf by the rapiility 
and decision with wdmdi they jw^siitw^ion 
of the Papal StaU's, General Fanti* tlie com- 
mander-in-chief, had concentratiMl hts forces 
on the frontier by the loth of St»pbunl*er; 
General (hnldmi conimniided the division 
which was ti> o{H3rate m the Marches, ami 
General Della Rix'ca that desiinetl for rmbna. 
Two days afterwards ( 'laldim took the fortress 
of Peaaro and 12<H) men of the garrison. Fafio 
and Uihino wen^ next taken by assault, and 
meanwhile Genoml Ihtlla Korea hml invesiml 
Perugia, which its garrison of I7(K> men sur- 
rendered without much reaistance* the 
campaign went on Ijamoricihre, with an 
army of lietween eight and nine thousand 
men, fell back on Loretto, intending to find 
safety m the citadel of Ancona* The Italian 
comnoanders joined their forces, hcnmaHl him 
in till he was obliged to give them Imttlis and 
defeated him in an olmtinate engagement, 
after which he left the field followeil by a few 
horsemen and entered the fortreee* This was 
on the 18th, and next day all tbat were left 
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of Ins army laid down their arms, and not a 
soldier of the Papal forces remained m Umbria 
and the Marches beyond the few who were 
shot up in Ancona. That place was imme- 
diately invested, and bombaided both by sea 
and land On the 2bth of the month it sur- 
rendered, the garrison becoming prisoners of 
war In this brief campaign the Papal gov- 
ernment lost nearly all its war material, while 
from 17,000 to 18,000 of their troops, with all 
their generals, were made prisoners of war 
Garibaldi had taken Naples It was neces- 
sary to prevent him from completing the work 
alone by the capture of Gaeta, which would 
have left him^ fiee to make an attempt on 
Venetia. For a short time the troops of 
Francis II. had made a stand on the Volturno, 
where the Ganbaldians won a biilliant vic- 
tory Before any attempt could be made 
upon Capua and Gaeta the Piedmontese 
troops had taken possession of the Marches, 
had beaten Lamormitlire, and were now reatly 
by another rapid movement to march with 
King Victor Emmanuel to Naples, and to 
endorse the campaign of Garibaldi by reduc- 
ing Capua and Gaeta, and so completing the 
union of Northern and Southern Italy in one 
kingdom. It was a master stroke of policy, 
and though some of the means adopted by 
Oavour, sudi as the employment of secret 
in Italy and m Hungary, and the 
maamer m which he had played fast and loose 
the heroic leader who had saved Italy 
for the king, must be deplored, the interpo- 
sition between Ganbaldi and Rome, and the 
prevention of a march upon Venetia, were 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the countiy and the fulfilment of its struggles 
for liberty and a place among nations But 
there was still one important, if not the great- 
est, element in the ultimate success of this 
policy which Cavour had not counted on 
Not only Italy, but all Europe, had been as- 
tonished by the rapid and brilliant successes 
of the leader who carried all before him on 
his victorious march to liberty, and whose 
fervour and simplicity of purpose had roused 
the country, and served to make insurgents 
into soldiers and soldiers into veterans during 
a few months’ campaign; but Garibaldi was 


more of a patriot and more truly heroic than 
either Italy or the rest of Europe had sus- 
pected Apart from the abstract theories of 
republican freedom which he h^ learned 
from Mazzini — apart from the poetical but 
vague, confused ideas of the relations of 
national and social life to which he appeared 
to give occasional expression somewhat after 
the manner of Victor Hugo — one might almost 
say, notwithstanding remarkable episodes in 
his own social life. Garibaldi was a man who 
loved righteousness and thought of himself 
last or not at all He was no dreamer, and 
his practical faculty for hard work, which in 
his case circumstances had so often translated 
to mean fighting, carried him out of the region 
of plots and conspiracies into the open field of 
bold and determined enterprise against the 
foes of Italy, who alone were foes to himself 
His crowning glory was at Naples, for it was 
an act, not only of splendid loyalty m which 
he banded another kingdom to his sovereign, 
but an act of self-renunciation 

The Piedmontese troops liad quickly crossed 
the Neapolitan frontier when the troops of 
Francis II . which had just been severely 
defeated by Garibaldi on the Volturno, made 
a sudden rally, and with a courage which, if 
It bad been developed earlier, might at least 
have deferred the solution of the Italian ques- 
tion, attacked the leading columns the 
advancing forces of Victor Emmanuel on the 
heights of Maoerone The Piedmontese drove 
them back with considerable loss, and they 
were compelled to retreat, leaving a large 
body of troops to occupy Capua. The en- 
gagement was on the 21bt of October, and on 
the 26th Victor Emmanuel, advancing at the 
head of his tioops, was met on the line of 
the Volturno by Garibaldi An account in 
the Journal des Debats, written by an eye- 
witness says, ^^The officers of the king and 
those of Gaiibaldi shouted, ‘Viva Victor Em- 
manuel Garibaldi made a step in advance, 
raised his cap, and added in a voice which 
trembled with emotion, ‘King of Italy}’ 
Victor Emmanuel raised his hand to his cap, 
and then stretched out his hand to Garibaldi, 
and with equal emolaon replied, ‘I ihaaok 
you ’ ” 
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This grasp of the hands was the signal of 
an unexpressed compact by which the result 
of the achievements m Southern Ibily were 
confirmed to the king Another account of the 
meeting says 

Garibaldi and the king, stili liolding each 
other's hand, followed the tiooi)8 for about a 
quarter of an hour Their suites had mingled 
together, and followed at a short distiinee be- 
hind them Passing a group of ofhceis, (*au- 
baldi saluted them Among them were Fanni, 
minister of war, and General Fnuti The 
king and Garibaldi weie conversing llm 
majesty was at the head of 30,000 men, aiul 
before reaching Teano he halted, and onlered 
a portion of his aimy to hie off m presence of 
Garibaldi, that every one might observe the 
good feeling which existed between him and 
the chieftain He then reviewed Bixio’s bu- 
gade, which was posted a little beyond Calvi. 
He was received with the enthusiastic ami 
unanimous shout of “ Long live the King of 
Italy'" Qanbaldi had 7000 men, divided 
between different positions The king re- 
mained at Teano, Garibaldi returned to Calvi 
to give orders At Teano the people began 
shouting, ^^Evviva Ganbaldi*” The latter 
stopped them, and said, “ Cry * Evviva il R6 
d'ltaha, Vittorio Emanuele'’" pointing to the 
kmg The cry was raised, and after it again 
Evviva Garibaldi ' ” on which the king said, 
You are right; it is he who is kmg here." 
Into Naples the general and the sovereign 
went together m tnumph, and on that occasion 
another English legion of Garibaldians, a force 
dtiiefly recruited m London, was conspicuous. 
They Iiad but recently arrived and were too 
late to take any active part m the fighting, 
bat their will was good, and some of their 
countrymen had helped to bear the brunt of 
the campaign. The procession through the 
streets was a singular spectacle, many of the 
houses were decorated with flags, drapery, and 
evergreens, and the equestnan statues of the 
Bourbons bad been covered up with sheets. 
There was a touch of Italian humour there. 
It was a wet day, but the reception of the 
king was enthusiastic, eq)ecially at the cathe- 
di^al, where he and Ganbaldi with their suites 
wont to hear the Te Deiim, and where the 


vast crowd, in defiance of decorum, burst into 
cnes of ‘^Viva il lie Oalantuomo ! " and so 
crowded around their elected novereign that 
way could scarcely be mmle for him to reach 
the royal seat Garibaldi foIlowe<l, and the 
enthusiasm reached a pitch which alrtumt en- 
liangered the safety of the {K>pukr hem, the 
people pressing about lam, seeking to embrace 
lam, to touch lam, to kiss las luuuls. liefer- 
ence has already Iwen made to tlardiakh's 
striking ap|)earance. Heie is another pu^ure 
of him as he appeared at that tune - 

Ganbaldi wiisa nndtlle-saced man and not 
of an athletic build, though gifted with un- 
common strength and surprising agihty. He 
IiKiked to the greatest iuSvanUige on hurseliaek, 
as he sat on the smhlle with such |>erfect eai^ 
and yet with such calm Heu‘raty as if he were 
grown to It, havmg Imtl, though iginally a 
sailor, the benefit of a hmg exjienence m 
taming the wild mustangs of the Pamjm 
But hifi chief beauty was the heml and the 
unique dignity with which it tvm on the 
sluaddem. The features were cast in the old 
chwsic mould, the foieheml wa» high and 
broad, a perjajndicular line fn>m t!ie riads of 
the hair to the eyebrows. Hm mans of law ny 
hair and full red beartl gave the countenance 
its peculiar hon-hke character The brow 
was open, genial, sunny ; the eyes dark gray, 
deep, shining with a steady reddmh light; the 
nose, mouth, and chin exquisitely chirndletl, 
the countenance habitually at rest, but at 
sight of those dear to him lieauimg with a 
caressing smile, revealing all the innate 
strength and grace of hm loving nature." 

A plebmite gave Victor Emmanuel the 
sovereignty of the Two Sicilies, ami Garibaldi 
resigned the dictatorship, ba^le an affectionate 
farewell to his comuulcs, ami in an mhlrms to 
the brave men who luul ndhml round him, in 
which he specially referred to tlie Englisli and 
the Hungarian coxitingenta (the latter xtnder 
General Tiirr), spoke with enthusiasm of Itsdy, 
and referred in no obscure maimer to the pro* 
lability of the country being made altogether 
fiw, and of bis meeting a host of his cotti|Mm- 
ions m arms in the following year. He then 
quietly retired to Caprera after being received 
with honour by the royal staff and having 
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his title of general confirmed, which in his case 
meant a special and distinctive military rank. 
All pecuniary grants or other emoluments he 
declmed to accept, and it was said that on 
resigning his dictatorship he was possessed of 
just ^30, with which he retired to his pnmi- 
tive island to live on the produce of his farm. 
The opinions of the French, Eussian, and 
Prussian governments had, of course, not sup- 
ported the action of Yictor Emmanuel and of 
Count Cavour, and (perhaps to save appear- 
ances) Napoleon HI had recalled his represen- 
tative from the couii; of Turin There could 
be little doubt what England would say, if she 
spoke at all , but many statesmen abroad and 
some at home were much opposed to any word 
being said that would seem to favour the 
intervention of Sardinia in what they weie 
pleased to assume were foreign states, or to 
her accepting the allegiance of those states 
after they had abandoned their previous rulers 
Doubtless the case of Italy was peculiar, and 
perhaps the Times was right in saying that 
the only actual justification for upholding the 
action of Victor Emmanuel would be that 
which had supported the assumptions of 
WiUiam of Orange in regard to England The 
English government referred to this example 
as a precedent when the events m Italy had, 
so to speak, been justified by results. We 
might have issued a despatch earlier, but that 
Lord Palmerston was jealous of Prance and 
had just succeeded in obtaining a vote for 
nine millions for British defences, whereof two 
millions only, could be at once asked for by 
Mr Gladstone, xv'ho reluctantly consented to 
abide by the vote There was a suspicion 
that Victor Emmanuel might allow Sardinia 
itself to follow Savoy and Nice to buy the 
support of Fiance, or that he might join 
Garibaldi m invading Venetia Cavour has- 
tened to give, through Sir James Hudson, 
the strongest assurances that Garibaldi would I 
not be suffered to attack Venetia, and that, if 
that attack were ever made, it would be by 
an Itahan army, and when events were npe 
for the movement N ever, moreover, he added, 
would he be accessory to bringing the Fiench 
again into Italy, and so to making his countiy 

the slave of Prance. As for the surrender of 
Von IV 
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Sardinia to Prance, it was a proposal which 
no Italian dared to entertain. 

Then (on the 2*7th of October) a despatch was 
sent to Sir J. Hudson by Lord John Russell 
saying — 

Sir, — It appears that the late proceedmgs 
of the King of Sardinia have been strongly 
disapproved of by several of the principal 
coui ts of Europe The Emperor of the French, 
on hearing of the invasion of the Papal States 
by the army of General Cialdini, withdrew his 
minister from Turm, expressing at the same 
time the opmion of the imperial government 
in condemnation of the invasion of the Roman 
territory. 

The Emperor of Russia has, we are told, 
declared in strong terms his indignation at the 
entrance of the army of the King of Sardinia 
into the Neapolitan territory, and has with- 
drawn his entire mission from Turm 

“The Prince Regent of Prussia has also 
thought it necessary to convey to Sardinia a 
sense of his displeasure, but he has not thought 
it necessary to remove the Prussian minister 
from Turin 

“ After these diplomatic acts it would 
scarcely be just to Italy, or respectful to the 
other great powers of Europe, were the govern- 
ment of her majesty any longer to withhold 
the expression of their opmions 

“ In so doing, however, her majesty’s govern- 
ment have no intention to raise a dispute upon 
the reasons which have been given, m the 
name of the King of Sardinia, for the invasion 
of the Roman and N eapolitan states Whether 
or no the pope was justified in defending his 
authority by means of foreign levies , whether 
the King of the Two Sicilies, while still main- 
taining his flag at Capua and Gaeta, can be 
said to have abdicated — are not the arguments 
upon which her majesty’s government propose 
to dilate 

The large questions which appear to them 
to be at issue are these . Were the people of 
Italy justified m asking the assistance of the 
King of Sardinia to relieve them from govern- 
ments with which they are discontented, and 
was the King of Sardinia justified m furnish- 
ing the assistance of his arms to the people of 
the Roman and Neapolitan states? 
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appear to have been two motives 
wMcb have induced the people of the Eoman 
and Neapolitan states to have aomed wiUmgly 
m the subversion of their governments. The 
first of these was, that the governments of the 
Pope and the King of the Two Sicilies pro- 
vided so ill for the adinmistrataoii of justice, 
the protection of personal liberty, and the 
general welfare of their people, that their sub- 
jects looked forward to the overthrow of their 
rulers as a necessary preliminary to iili im- 
provements m their condition. 

^The second motive was, that a conviction 
had spread since the year 1849 that the only 
manner m which Italians could secure their 
independence of foi^eign control was by form- 
ing one strong government for tlie whole of 
Itidy. 

^^The struggle of Charles Albert in 1848, 
and the sympathy which the pr^nt King of 
Sardinia has shown for the Italian cause, have 
naturally caused the association of the name 
of Victor Emmanuel with the smgle authonty 
under which the Italians aspire to live. 

“ Looking at the question in this view, her 
majesty’s government must admit that the 
Italians themselves are the best judges of their 
own interests. 

‘‘That eminent jurist Vattel, when dis- 
cussing the lawfulness of the assistance given 
by the United Provinces to the Pnnce of 
Orange when he invaded England and over- 
turned the throne of James II , says 

“‘The aui^onty of the Pnnce of Orange 
had doubtless an influence on the deliberation 
of the States-general, but U did not lead them 
to the commission of an act of injustice , for 
peofde, froin good reiu3^ 

against an oppressor, it is but an act of justice 
and generosity to assist brave men in the de- 
fence of their liberties.’ 

“Therefore, according to Vattel, the ques- 
tion resolvBS itself into this , Ihd the people 
of Naples and of the Boman States take up 
arms against their governments for good 
reasons'! 

“Upon this grave mattar her majesty’s 
govemmait hold that the people in ques- 
taom are themselves the best judges of their 
own affairs. Her majee^s govemment do 


not feel ju^fied in decknng that the {lec^de 
of Southern Italy had not good reasons for 
throwing off their allegianoe to iimr former 
governments ; her majesty’s government can- 
not, therefore, pretend to blione tlu* King of 
Sanimia for assisting them. Them remains, 
however, a question of fact. It is asserted by 
the jiartisanH of the fallen governments that 
the {>eople of tiie Koman Stat^^s wen* attadiieil 
to the pojKit and the |H*ople of tl»e Kingdom of 
Naples to the d> nasty of Francm IL* but that 
Sardinian agents luid foitJign ml venturers Imve 
by force and intrigue subverted tlie Uirones 
of those sovereigns. It in difficult, however, 
to believe, after the astounding events that 
have Wn seen, that the Pop and the King of 
the Two Sicilies }Ki«se«Hc*d the love of their 
people. How was it, one must ask, tlmt the 
pp found it im|)OHaihh? to levy a Itoman 
army, and that lie was forctnl to rely alnioat 
©nturely upn foreign mercenaries/ flow did 
It happn again tliat (htiilsddi eoiiquered 
nearly all Sicily with S()(lb men, and marched 
from Ee^o to Naples with r>(HK)/ How imt 
from the universal disaffection of the peojikof 
the Two Sicdies t 

“ Neither can it be said that this testmiony 
of the ppular will waa capricious or <*auiiekm 
Forty years ago the NeapUtan pople made 
an attempt regularly and t<‘mp*mtely to re- 
form their gr»vemment under the reigning 
dynasty. The pwers of Kurop assemhletl at 
Laybach resolved, with the eaceptmn of Kng- 
laml, to put down this attempt by form** It 
was put down, and a large foreign army of 
occupation was left in Hie Two Bicilifs to 
maintain social order. In 1H4H the Xeaplitan 
people again attam|ited to secure liberty under 
the Bourbon dynasty, but their best jsatriots 
atoned, by an imprisonment of ten >ear», for 
the offence of endeavouring to free their 
country. What wonder, then, that in 1B8(> 
the Neaplitan mistrust and resentment sltould 
throw off the Bourbons, as in 16SB England 
had thrown off the Stuarts? 

“It must be admitted, undoubtedly, that 
the severance of the ties which bind togetlier 
a sovereign and hu subjects is in itself a mis- 
f<wtiaae. Notions of allegiance become oon- 
6ised, tlm suooesamn to the throne to d^^ 
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adverse parties threaten t^e peajce of sotdety, 
rights and pretensions are opposed to eadi 
other and mar the harmony of the state Yet 
it must be acknowledged, on the other hand, 
that the Italian revolution has been conducted 
with singular temper and forbearance The 
subversion of existing power has not been 
followed, as is too often the case, by an out- 
burst of popular vengeance The extreme 
views of democrats have nowhere prevailed 
Public opinion has checked the excesses of the 
public triumph The venerated forms of con- 
stitutional monarchy have been associated 
with the name of a prince who represents an 
ancient and glcmous dynasty Such have been 
the causes and concomitant circumstances of 
the revolution of Italy Her majesty’s govern- 
ment can see no sufficient ground for the 
severe censure with which Austria, Prance, 
Prussia, and Russia have visited the acts of 
the King of Sardinia Her majesty’s govern- 
ment will turn their eyes rather to the gratify- 
ing prospect of a people building up the edihce 
of their liberties, and consolidating the work 
of then independence, amid the sympathies 
and good wishes of Europe ” 

It need scarcely be said that this despatch 
moved the gratitude both of Oavour and of 
Garibaldi, ^ who,’^ as Earl Rufi^ell said in his 
subsequent siecotmt of it, with the magna- 
nimity of great men, instead of attributing to 
theiMelTes itie whole merit of rescuing Italy 
from her centuries of servitude and depression, 
and securing to her the Messings of mdepen- 
dence and freedom, were ever wilbng to ac- 
knowledge, With gratitude, the effiorts made 
by British statesmen to help on the good 
work” It may be mentioned that several 
gentlemen m Milan combined to send to Earl 
Russell a token of their appreciation in the 
shape of a beautiful marble statue, the work 
of Oarl Romano, representing Young Italy 
holding in her hands a diadem embossed with 
the arms of the various Italian states thence- 
forward to be united in one kingdom 

The death of Cavour, and a change of minis- 
iry which brought the cunning Rattazzi into 
power, proved disastrous to Garibaldi He 
had been elected to the Italian parliament as 
deputy for Napfes, and on his recovery from 


an illness which followed Ids retirement to 
Oaprera he appmred in the assembly and 
after some passages of words, in whidi he was 
no match for his opponents, retired from the 
contest, and allowed a reconciliation, or rather 
an expedient truce, to be effected Rattazara, 
crafty, designing, but not highly capable, nor 
possessing the confidence of either party, seems 
to have imagined he could follow the policy 
Cavour, and to gam the support of the revolu- 
tionary party, or ‘Hhe party of action,” allowed 
it to be understood that he would supply a 
million francs for an expedition to take Yenioe 
fiom the Austrians 

It need scarcely be said that this proposal 
was seized upon with alacrity by Gaobaldi, 
who not unnaturally assumed that he might 
again raise volunteers for an enterprise m 
which he could count on the connivance, if 
noton the direct assistance of the government 
But the attempt to make history repeat itself 
was too hazardous It had been already dis- 
tinctly declared by Yictor Emmanuel that no 
attempt should be made against the Austrians 
at Yenetia except by regular Italian troops, 
and in order to avert the suspicion of pro- 
moting the enrolment of volunteers for such 
a purpose, it was necessary to take decided 
measures to prevent Garibaldi from caHmg 
upon men to follow him It would have been 
well if the general had submitted , btrb it was 
highly improbable that he would be satisfied to 
obey without bitterly complaining of having 
been deceived and betrayed He abandoned 
the attack on Yenetia, but at the same time 
proclaimed his disappointment, and at the in- 
stigation of the party of action ” landed in 
Sicily, and there raised a small undisciplined 
force He had attended a rifle meeting at 
Palermo, where Prince Humbert, the eldest son 
of Yictor Emmanuel, was present, and where 
Pallavicmi, who had for years been an office 
of the Piedmontese, was in command of 
Papal troops There he openly announced his 
intention of organizing a force for the pmrpose 
of taking Rome from the French who oeoa|HWl 
it Of course this avowal should at <mm haro 
been denounced as ill^al It woicii Iwe 
been monstrous for the k^teg, tel acquired 
dominion over a whole terrrfe^y, amt whose 
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authority had boon recognized and established, 
to sanction the attempt of a subject to levy 
troops or to commence a war, but it was 
almost as monstrous to permit any initiatory 
steps to be taken No positive command was 
sent to Garibaldi to cease at once from any 
preparation for hostilities, and it was not till 
Hattazzi saw to what a fat^il termination his 
former indirect encouragement was likely to 
lead, that the government found itself com- 
pelled to resort to force to pi event a calamity 
which would never have threatened but for 
the weakness and duplicity of the minister 
At any sacrifice of feeling, and even at the 
expense of appearing dishonoumble, it was 
essential that the followers of the “ liberator ” 
should not be suffered to come into conhxct 
with the French troops Garibaldi hatl crossetl 
to Calabna, where he expected to raise a 
force large enough to march on Borne and 
expel the French garrison Only a few 
weeks earlier, Victor Emnoanuel had been 
expressing his gratitude to Napoleon III for 
careful act of kindness’* in sending a 
French fleet to Naples for his protection and 
for ‘‘sympathy for the cause of Italy.” Prince 
Napoleon, too, had visited the king at Naples 
and had afterwards been to Sicily, where the 
troops at Messina had marched past his hotel 
and shouts were raised by the people of “Long 
live the defender of Italy ’ Long live France * ” 
Shortly before that day 35,000 Italians had 
sent a memorial to the English government 
asking for its influence m inducing the B^'rench 
to relmquish the occupation of Borne It was 
not till he reached Asproraonte that Garibaldi 
found himself opposed by the royal troops — 
a battalion of Bersaghen Several officers of 
the army had thrown up their commissions 
rather than obey orders to fight against the 
chief who had done so much for Italy It 
was necessary to take immediate measures, for 
the people were becoming excited and were 
damounng against France At the same time 
the true fnends of Italian liberty saw how 
deplorable had been the error into which 
Ganbaldi had fallen Opinions wei'e every- 
where conflictmg, but while B,ussia came in 
with an offer of “moral support” to Victor 
Emmanuel m the cause of order, Kossuth, the 


Hunganan patnot, wrote a letter to the Italian 
journals strongly disapproving the attitude 
assumed by his brother patriot, and exhorting 
the Hunganans not to lend their aid to a 
movement which, by bringing Italy into colh- 
Hionwith Fnuice, wouiil teml to rivet afresh 
the manacles from which the l>eople had Uhui 
fieed But the mischief had been <hine so far 
m injury to Garibaldi himself was t'onct^nied 
Giakhni hiul stipulated that he shmdd 
allowed to choose the tioojm who Meie to be 
sent against hm foimer friend and ctmirade, 
and he intrusted the capture of the gtmeral 
to PallaMcini and hm Bersaglieri or sharp- 
shooters It was beheveil that Ganbaldi 
would lead his men to the nKnuitains of the 
Tyrol rather than submiL As the iTgular 
ti oops advanced it Ijccame tnideni that they 
were in force, and that they hiul bt‘en so dm- 
j) 08 ed as to endeavour to pnwent hm ndreat, 
but it was equally certain that he hatl no in- 
tention of giving them Imttle From the first 
moment while he was looking at them thiough 
hm glass he repeatedly gave ortlers to his men 
not to fire, and the onler wm n»p<»iiited liy hm 
officers and by sound of tiumiH*t all tlown 
the line. The Bei'sagheri, howeviu% com- 
menced finng, and Ganbaldi hinmtdf was 
wounded m the thigh by a H|H*nt bUl, ami 
more seriously in the ankle by a bullet which 
stnick with full foiue. lie sttHnl eriHt for a 
moment, shouted “Ixmg live Italy!” again 
called out “ Do not fire,” and then was rained 
to a short distance, where he lay beneath some 
trees and began to smoke a cigar vigorously till 
hm foot could lie attended to by the surgeon* 
His son, Menotti, was brought in idso with a 
wound in his leg, and neveral others were 
injured lu one part of the line the Gaiilml- 
dians had returned the fire of the and 

a skirmish took place, which was, ht^wever, 
quickly ended Fnends, old comrailes, rela- 
tives met as the two forc^ appmadunl. It 
was a scene of regret and of mutual and sorrow- 
ful reproach^. Pallavicini came bart^headed 
and with every token of respect to the place 
where the wounded chief lay. For a very 
short time people wondered what would be 
done with Ganbaldn What could be done 
with him? He was <^med to Spezaia to the 
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fort of Vangliano, only to be released after a 
nominal imprisonment In a few days it was 
possible to remove him to Caprera, where the 
sympathies of his countrymen and of thousands 
of others in England, France, and Em ope, 
reached him Our concern took a practical 
shape, and Mr Partridge, an English surgeon, 
was sent to Italy to attend him and to extract 
the ball from his foot, a task which was diffi- 
cult and tedious He eventually recovered, 
however, and though he still suffered from 
rheumatism and from the results of his wound, 
was able to visit London in 1864 at the invi- 
tation of the Duke of Sutherland and a num- j 
her of friends who desired to give him fresh 
assurances of the sympathy and admiration of 
the English people. The people, that is to say 
the largest proportion of the population, were 
eager to show him honour His appeal ance 
in the streets became a public triumph, the 
enthusiasm was tremendous, and though for 
a time a number of the leaders of society kept 
critically aloof, they were in a minority, and 
either from a dislike to appealing singular, 
or because they were unable to withstand the 
influence of the common excitement, became 
even more exuberant in their praises and more 
exacting in their hospitalities than those who 
had first received the ‘^hero” whose picture 
was in every shop window Garibaldi was so 
overwhelmed by a popularity, the violent de- 
momstrations of which he had neither courted 
nor desired, that his health began to suffer, 
and it was found necessary to enable him to 
escape from his titled and aristocratic admirers 
who would have killed him with receptions, 
dinners, and deputations After a short stay, 
therefore, he re-embarked in the Duke of 
Sutherland’s yacht and went hack to the farm 
in his solitaiy island, grateful for all the 
sympathy of which he had been the object, 
but glad to be once more m a position to re- 
member it at a safe distance 

Ganbaldi^s day was done, so far as actively 
effective service of his country was concerned 
It might have been better if the “ Sword of 
Italy” had not been again unsheathed Deeds 
heroic in themselves lose their force and value 
if they are the consequence of perverse or 
mistaken enthusiasm. The attempt to march 


on Eome had been a grievous error, which was 
obscured if not obliterated in the pain and the 
pity that were felt not only in Italy but 
throughout Europe at the event at Aspro- 
monte It has been truly said that had Gari- 
baldi been wrecked on the voyage after his 
crowning glory at Naples, or had he reached 
Caprera with an unshaken determination never 
to revisit the mainland, his achievements would 
have gone down to posterity as a myth hardly 
second to the deeds of the ancient demigods, 
but he was elected a deputy, met opponents 
in parliament, quarrelled and even squabbled 
with those for whom he was no match in what 
IS sometimes called debate, and persisted in 
the opinion that he could somewhere and 
somehow repeat the triumphs that had only 
been possible and coidd only be possible once 
in a lifetime The very simplicity and un- 
selfishness of the man, — qualities which had 
wrought wonders, — made him the tool of ill 
advisers and led him to attempts that ended 
in humiliation and defeat 

In 1864 the seat of the Italian government 
was removed to Florence, and as the idea of ob- 
t<iining Eome seemed to have been abandoned, 
France agreed to withdraw the garrison. In 
1866 the war between Piussia and Austria, of 
which we shall have a little to say presently, 
gave Garibaldi an opportunity of manifesting 
his undying hostility to the tyrantsof Italy,and 
as the soldier of the king he headed a force of 
several thousand volunteers and ineffectually 
endeavoured to force his way into the Southern 
Tyrol He was kept at bay by the Austrian 
rifles, and after defeat at Custozza was com- 
pelled to fall hack, sick and wounded, and to 
return once more to Caprera His joy when the 
war ended, and one of its i esults was the libei a- 
tion of Yenetia and its reunion with Italy, was 
probably little aflected by the fact that he 
had been unable to take a leading part in the 
achievement He was too high-minded and 
therefore had too little self-consciousness for 
that, hut he was too easily ensnared in the 
toils laid by Eattazzi, who, returning to power 
in 1867, again attempted to imitate CavouPs 
subtle sagacity by an exercise of easily de- 
tected cunning, Cavour had, at great nsk, 
surmounted the difficulty of at once promoting 
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md appeanng to restrain an inanrrecticm. 
He had made an edge-tool of Ganbaldi, and 
but for his own energy and adroitness bia own 
hand would have been seriously wounded and 
Italy maimed As it was, Garibaldi, first 
secretly encouraged and then ostentatiously 
checked, had added Southern to Northern ^ 
Italy and united the kingdom for Victor 
Emmanuel Cavour stop|>ed sliort at Yenetia 
and at Borne Battazzi, now that Yeuetia liad 
fallen again into the lap of Italy, began to 
repeat the tactics which had before brought 
himself as well as Garibaldi to gnef, and the 
victim of Aspromonte was again firtHl with 
ready enthusiasm at the cry of Home for 
Italy, — was again caught in the net which cun- 
ning folly had spread for him Rome had been 
relieved of the French garnsou and was sup- 
posed to be comparatively defenceless. If the 
minister could only excite an attempt to seize 
upon the capital, and could at the same time 
opspear to be strenuously opposing it, he might 
ichieve the desire of the extreme party, and 
sither deceive Napoleon III or so awaken 
fcns sympathies for the Italian cause as to pre- 
rent bis effectual interference. This was 
Rattazzi’s absurd attempt to imitate Cavour 
There was no difficulty in raising volunteers, 
smd arms were ready to be distributed. Menotti 
Garibaldi was on the borders of the dmumshed 
Papal States enhstnig men Garibaldi him- 
self was at Genoa almost as soon as he heard 
that the farce of 1862 was to be forgotten m a 
repetition of the onginal drama of 1860 He 
went from Genoa to Florence, his addresses to 
the people were ardent and so imprudent as to 
be almost inexcusable if he remembered with 
whom he had to The government, dia- 

semWmg stall m the eye of France, condemned 
his language, and affecting to be shocked at 
his attitude ordered bis arrest and his removal 
to Oaprera, where government cruisers lay off 
^ore to watch him and prevent his escape 
till the time came for the blow to be actually 
struck against Rome. Then he was allowed 
to get off quite easily, to land at Leghorn, and to 
Join the force mustered on the Papal frontier 
It was too late— the drama ended in a pitiful 
fiasco — in a wretched tragedy rather. "When 
G^baldi advanced with hia followers he 


found himaelf opi>o»ed not only to the much 
larger forces of the Papal army, but to French 
battalions sent for the rmcim ami protection of 
the poi>e and commanded by De Failly. All 
was over. Wounded alike in body ami m 
soul and sick at heart, the hero went orn^ 
more to his solitary island like a broken eagle 
to its eyrie, and again afUn thn*e years saw 
Rome, —to restore which he would have given 
las hfe,— taken after a brief stniggle, by the 
Italian army and mada the true capital of 
United Italy, while he had no hand in the 
achievement, and the French emiH*n»r who 
had so long prevented it was rushing on his 
fate at Sedan 

Reference has already lieen nmd« to an 
Irish biignde formed for the pmtection of the 
Papal territory, ami in this aH*s»ciatioii the 
name of Mr. Pofie Hennessey will ur to 
some readers. Mr. Pojie HeniUM»«ey, wJio, 
with Sir George Bowyer, was an iwlent sup- 
|x>rter of the Pa|ial authority m lUly, hnd 
occupied the office of a civil clerk in tin* totm- 
cil office, and was afterwartls reinmed for 
King’s (bunty. A« an Irish Homan (‘athohe 
of the extreme school the ritrnmontanmte, 
as men of Ins way of thinking wore thou 
called— he had been ccmspicumm in the for- 
mation of the Irish Brigade, which irreverent 
jesters had nickname<i “the Pofw’s Braai 
Band,’’ and he was of course to the 

course taken by the government in rebtiou to 
Italian ladefiendence, since he Rympatluml 
with the King of Naples and n^garded Gari- 
baldi as a bandit and Victor Kmmannel as a 
robber. At all events he had the eountge of 
his convictions, for m a well-armnged ami 
well-delivered speech, which lasted two hours 
and a half, he denouiice<l the conduct of the 
government, and delivercsl opinions which 
were directly opposed to those of the great 
majonty of the house. As he was then only 
twenty-seven years old this was an achieve- 
ment, and though he had very few supporters 
he was listened to with something like in- 
terest, or at all events without interruption ; 
but when Mr. Layard rose to reply, tlie house 
rapidly filled, and it was evident from the 
cheering which aocompanied his mtmrts, as 
well as the remarks <rf Mr. Edwin James and 
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Sir Eobert Peel, that neither Mr. H^inessey 
ncir Sir George Bowyer could bring censure 
upon the foreign policy of the government in 
Italian affairs. In such a debate Mr Glad- 
stone naturally felt that he could not sit silent, 
and indeed he was entitled to some reply, if 
only for the reason that Lord Derby in the 
House of Lords had condemned the pohcy of 
the government towards Prance and Italy, 
which he said placed on the people an amount 
of taxation absolutely unprecedented mtime 
of peace, and only made more intolerable by 
the financial freaks of the chancellor of the 
exchequer.'' In a speech, fervid, eloquent, 
and almost passionate, Mr Gladstone replied 
to Mr Hennessey's accusations, and having 
commented upon the breach of faith committed 
by the old King of Naples towards the people 
in reference to the promised constitution of 
May, 1848, characterized the reign of that 
monarch as built up by, and founded upon, a 
denial of justice and a violation of all law 
That king's son, who had succeeded him, had 
thrown away a splendid opportunity for im- 
pressing a glorious name upon the pages of his- 
tory No one had marred a bnllunt fortune 
more completely than the miserable and un- 
happy Fiancis II But sad as were the records 
of Neapolitan rule, tlie ecclesiastical authorities 
of tbse States of the Church were still moie 
frmfcful of oppression and injustice The man- 
m which the mhabxtants of these States 
had been handed over once to the military 
government of Austria was such, thaii had the 
people borne it they would have been no better 
than worms fit to be trodden under foot By 
documentary evidence Mr Gladstone proved 
the atrocities which had been committed m 
the States of the Church and m the territory 
of tlie Duke of Modena, and he concluded by 
declaring that the consolidation of Italy would 
be a boon not only to the Italians themselves, 
but also to every power in Euiojie 

To the not altogether new imputation of 
Lord Derby, only a practical answer was 
necessary, and the reply was forthcoming in 
the successive budgets, which, even in a time 
of difficulty and trial, were directed as much 
as possible to dimmish pressure of taxation 
m articles of necessary consumption 


Mr. Hennessey was not withCut supporters 
who condenoned both Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel, but m the House of Commons 
they were few-, and a tempest of applause 
greeted Mr. Gladstone's reply Eefemng to 
the assertions put forward, he said Sir George 
Bowyer and Mr. Hennessey had called upon 
the house to lament the foreign policy of 
the government, which they alleged was 
founded on injustice and could not prosper, 
and they also said that the cause which 
we favoured in Italy was the persecution of 
righteous governments. The member for 
Dundalk had asserted that a, revolution which 
the people of England looked upon with won- 
der was the result of a wicked conspiracy 
carried on by an unprincipled king and a 
cunning minister, and that the people of 
Naples, governed by benignant laws wisely 
administered, were devoted to their sovereign 
As to the courage that miserable monarch," 
Francis II , was said to have manifested dur- 
ing the siege of Gaeta, Mi Gladstone said, 

It IS all veiy well to claim consideration for 
him on account of his courage, but I confess 
I feel much more admiration for the courage 
of the hon member for Dundalk (Sir G Bow- 
yer) and the hon member for King's County 
(Mr Pope Hennessey); for I think I would 
rather live m a stout and well-bmlt ca^mate 
listening to the whizmng of bullets and the 
bursting of shells, than come before a free 
assembly to vindicate such a cause as that 
which tibese honourable gentlemen have es- 
poused " 

Both these gentlemen returned to the charge 
a year later, l.owever (in April, 1862), when 
Sir George Bowyer violently attacked the 
pohcy of the government, which he said had 
set up Victor Emmanuel as a French viceroy 
— made France the dominant power in Italy, 
and broken the power of Austria, but had not 
secured wlut was called the unity of Italy, 
The kingdom of the Two Sicihes still existed, 
while that of Italy had only been orgaurad 
by France and England He dedared t]»t 
we had not made Eome the capital of lti% — 
and that Eome never would be the capafed of 
Italy 

This was such an extraordwi^y statement. 
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in face of wliat was then actually occurring, 
that Mr Layard was able to say lu reply that 
there were no Piedmontese troops m the 
Marches, Umbna, or the Legations — that if 
the people wished to return to their former 
allegiance there was nothing to prevent them 
— ^and with regard to Home, the (jueation was 
not whether King Victor Emmanuel wanUMl 
it, but whether the Eomans wanted hmi. 

Mr Gladstone, pointing out the extraordi* 
nary credulity and the equally extraordinary 
power of paradox displayed by Sir George 
Bowyer, said “To take a particular instance, 
there is the downfall of the late kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies My hon, and learned friend 
was so kind as to ascribe to me some infinite- 
simal sliare in removing from the world the 
sorrow and iniquity which once oppressetl 
that unhappy country. I should take it as a 
favour if the charge were made truly, but 1 
claim or assume no such office. Here is a 
country which my hon. and learned fnend 
says 18 , with a few miserable exceptions 
amongst the middle classes, fondly attached 
to the expelled dynasty — and what happens 
there 1 An adventurer, Ganbaldi, clothed in 
a red shirt, and some volunteers also clothed 
in red shirts, land at a point m the peninsula, 
march through Calabna, face a sovereign with 
a well-disciplined army of 80,()00 men, and a 
fleet probably tbe best in Italy, and that 
sovereign disappears before them like a mock- 
ery king of snow I And yet such is the power 
of paradox that my hon, and learned friend 
still argues for the affectionate loyalty of the 
Neapolitans, as if such results could have been 
acfceved anywhere save where the people 
were alienated from the throne ” Sir George 
Bowyer had declared or predicted that the 
ItaUans wonld never have the city of Rome 
for their capital He (Mr. Gladstone) did not 
beheve in that prediction Sir George required 
the house to believe that the people of Rome 
were perfectly satisfied ; but there were some 
20,000 Erench troops kept there for some 
purpose which Sir G. Bowyer had not ex- 
plained. Speaking as an individual, he could 
not but regret tbe continuance of that occu- 
pation and he most earnestly hoped, for the 
sake of the name and fame of Prance, for the 


sake of humanity and the i>eace of Kuroj^e, it 
might soon lie done away. With resjiect to 
the temporal government of the Bajwy- one 
of the questions mvolvetl in the diHcussion— 
Mr. Gladstone, m a powerful argument, urged 
the impolicy as well as the injustict* of pro- 
longing it 

Ijoni Palmerston chwint the ilelmte by ile- 
clai mg that the government hatl acted ixm- 
sistently with their uvowhhI desire to see Italy 
libemtetl fixun tyranniaU opprei^som, and that 
this jKilicy hud leprestuiteii the feeling of the 
counti}. He complinientetl Sirileorge Kow- 
yer on his loyalty to the church of whicdi he 
was a meinliei , hut affirmetl that the govern- 
ment w^mkl l>e wnlhng to abide by the veiiUct 
of the nation 

The first year of the the events of 

which we are now considering, is metnomble 
for the commencement of that tixuiiemlous 
conflict which it was thought woulil wquimte 
the United Stata^ of America into two uub- 
|)endeut republics, and the fttsual aa well as 
the {H>htic 2 il effects produml ni this country 
by the war m Amerim were attentltsl with 
great anxiety ami fraught with no inconsider- 
able danger The anxiety wan of two kinda, 
the painful impi'esHion pnaluciHl by the pros- 
pect of a long and aanguiiiary struggle l*e- 
tween |>eople who had fomietl one gn^at nation 
— sjKiaking the same language, {Kissi’ssing the 
same civilization, and in the nmiii deiiveii 
from the same stock as ourmilves; and the 
feai (which for a time proved to well 
grounded) that our comumreial and iiitei- 
national relations to eitlier t*r IsUh IsiUig- 
erents would lie injured and imiH^rdled. The 
danger lay in the ignorance of the great ma- 
jority of people here as to the n*al gitnimla of 
a strife which apjieared to lie so sudden and 
overwhelming; and in the ernmeous impres- 
sion which many of the most en!ig!itene<l and 
sagacious of our public men had fornunl i>f its 
probable issue. In a word, England, because 
of her true and natural symiwithy with the 
people of the United States, was divided into 
partisans of tlie North or of the South, ac- 
cording to the sentiinents or the misappre- 
hensions by which opinions were guided, at 
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the very time when the near and peculiar 
relation that we bore to the combatants 
most demanded the exercise of a practically 
disinterested neutrality, which as a nation we 
earnestly and successfully strove to preserve 
There was and continued to be a great deal 
of confusion in the representations current in 
England with regard to the oiiginal causes 
of the war and the reasons for its continuance, 
nor would it be easy within the limits of these 
pages to trace the real history of its beguiliing, 
and the varied conditions and vicissitudes 
under which it was pursued That the first 
hostilities by the South and the secession of 
South Carolina were in immediate relation to 
the apparently inevitable opposition of the 
Northern States to the maintenance of slavery 
was obvious enough , hut several endeavours 
were made by the United States government 
to induce the slave-holding states to remain 
loyal to the Union, and among the propositions 
were suggestions to adopt a boundary line 
beyond which slavery should never be inter- 
fered with When the Republican” party, 
which was regarded as the anti-slavery party, 
earned their candidate for the presidency, it 
was still admitted that force would not or 
should not be employed to restore the Union, 
Mr Seward, who became secretary of state, 
had declared that if the Union were restored 
by force it would not be worth having Mr 
Abraham Lincoln, however, in his maugural 
address, stated his intention of recovenng and 
keeping the pioperty of the United States, 
and as he did not mention that he would do 
so by the force of arms, much trouble was 
taken by several eminent men in and out of 
office to represent that the message was truly 
pacific It would appear that a considerable 
number of those who read the message in this 
way — and among them Mr Seward — pro- 
fessed not to believe in the reality of the 
secession, hut thought that the tempoiary 
demonstrations of revolt would cease when 
the whole question came to be aigued and a 
compromise was effected Otherwise it is 
diflScult to see how the property of the Union 
could be either recovered or preserved without 
recourse to force South Carolina having an- 
nounced her resumption of separate indepen- 


dence as a sovereign state, had been followed 
by G-eorgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and Mr Jefferson Davis, who had 
formerly been secretary of war in the United 
States government, was elected, in a meeting 
at Charleston, and proclaimed first president 
of these “ Confederated States ” Then, after 
having adopted a constitution similar to that 
of the United States goveiument, the Con- 
federates or ^^Seceders” took possession of all 
the property of the Federal government within 
their reach, including all the military posts 
except two or three forts* In Texas a force 
of 2000 regular troops under General Twiggs 
surrendered to the state militia, and Major 
Anderson, commanding the Federal garrison 
of Fort Moultrie, in the port of Charleston, 
blew up the post which he could no longer 
hold, and removed the garrison to Fort Sum- 
ter 

All this had taken place during the pi esi- 
dency of Mi* Buchanan, who preceded Mr* 
Lincoln, and who was said to be closely allied 
to the interests of the slaveowners At an) - 
rate some of his ministei's were in favoui of 
the Confedeiacy, and he was obliged to dis- 
miss them* One of them, Mr Floyd, after- 
wards become a violent partisan of the South, 
and commanded a brigade in Western Vir- 
ginia, and another went to pieside over the 
Confederate senate 

These were convincing signs that the ques- 
tion of slaveholding and slave traffic were the 
primary reasons for secession , but for a proper 
understanding of the attitude of the Fedeial 
government, it will be necessary to remember 
that at the time of the actual commencement 
of hostilities and aftei wards, Mr Abiaham 
Lincoln declared that he did not go to war to 
put an end to slavery, nor even to decide 
whether iii certain states slavery should or 
should not exist, oi whether a certain number 
of slaves should be permitted, but that he 
called upon the Northern States to arm solely 
to preserve the Union, which it was their duty 
to maintain 

So far then we may see a little of what 
was the petition of affaii*s in 1861, but what- 
ever may have been the assumed causes or 
the expre^ed objects ci the combatants the 
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cpL^to^on was that which had really to 
l>a sottteA. The advances la cxvil liberty made 
Ly the NorthOTi States, where the “peculiar 
institutioB” of holding negroes m perpetual 
bondage had been long abandoned, matle the 
peirpetuation of slavery in neighbouring terri- 
toantes under the same government impossible, 
a. 1 ^ the negro who could escape over the bor- 
der was concealed or piotected by the “aboh- 
tionists After the commencement of the 
war such fugitives were enfranchised by the 
law which was passed against the recapture 
of, or claim of property in, any one dwelling 
within the boundaries of the fiee states. 

The cry for abolition of negro slavery was 
in the air of the Northern States , and there 
were not wanting either true narratives, pas- 
sionate appeals, fictional representations, oi 
clear, indisputable evidence to show what 
were the actual as well as the possible cruel- 
ties and d^adations to which the human 
chatfed was liable under the irresponsible 
aiEifeofity of an owner, or the irregulated 
tyranmy of an overseer Slavery could not 
have exited in any form likely to have been 
aeoei^able to either party, and, indeed, the 
UMist vigorous party — those who had I'etimed 
the “ grit’^ and persistency of the early foun- 
ders of Americar-' would not have rested with 
any compromise. Their forefathei’s, like ours, 
had regarded the institution as at least a 
permisaaible one, even when they did not 
rdy on a convenient interpretation of Scrip- 
ture for its support, but these people had 
^tbahdoued the belief that negroes were the 
Ham, or that the system of slavery 
m& Mk was p^Mstoed,* or might easily be prs^ 
^ divine institutioa. To them it 
evil and odious — a system which 
hatdhecme dangerow to the existence of the 
i 0 eprt)te Whatever may have been Mr Se- 
of the means to be taken to 
afociiaii tibough in IMl he may have 

the see^aion of the slave-owning 
state m only a temporary demonstratioii — 
he had, as early as 1858, declared in a speeedi 
in New state that tte antagonism be- 
tween <ah^verj was ^ sm irrepres- 

sible eoaU^te h^lween opiieear^ and endnrmg 
the “irrepressible oonfcci” be- 


came one of those significant phrases which 
are conveniently used to express settled con- 
victions, But It is necessary to note that Mr* 
Seward apparently held the opinion that a 
comprcnniaa might be made by which davery 
should be sulfered gradually to die out, or 
should by degrees be su|Hii'aeded by free la- 
boui, and should not be jierpetuated m future 
generations by wliat were called the skve- 
breediug Even before tlie date of the 

s|>eech just quoted he had aaui, ui aildressing 
the senate at Waslnngtoii, “ All fiarties in 
thm country that liave tolerated the extension 
of slavery, except one, have jierished for that 
eiror already, and that tet one— the Demo- 
cratic jmrty “ IS hurrying on irretiievably to 
tlie same fate ’ 

There was nothing in the attitude of the 
sUite of South L’arolma inconsistent with pre- 
vious demonstrations. In 1848, when the 
senate at Washington had approved of a peti- 
tion from the people of New Mexico to ex- 
clude domestic slavery from that country, the 
a^enibly of South Carolina irnused resolutions 
denying the power of Congreiis to prohibit the 
introtluctiou of davery into any terntory ac- 
quired by treaty or by the arms of all the 
states. The question was not hkely to become 
the cause of a national confiict while the Demo- 
cratic party was m |iOwer, for the Democmts 
of America may be said to have repreaeuled 
the Conservative party, and the BepubJicans 
the Whigs or Lilierala the end df the 

year 1853 a meeting of English ladies was 
held at Statford House to agtw UfKiii a me- 
monai to the ladies of the United Btates, 
which said, “A common origin, a common 
faith, and we suKserely believe a common 
cause, urge us at the piment moment to ad- 
dr^ you on the subject of that negro slavery 
which stdi prevails so extenaively, and even 
under kmdly disjioeed masters, with sneh 
frightful results, in many of the vast regkms 
Qf the Western World ” The addn^ was tmd 
by the Duchess of Sutherland, and was i^nt ; 
but the answer rei^ved from Mrs. Tykr, the 
wife of the ex-preaident, was reeentfui It 
Fomikdly ted the dudkess that might find 
fiteg obpte lor ter eyn^pathy in Lotekm, in 
or oa ter own Highland teate; and 
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said, “ Leave it to tlie women of the South to 
alleviate the mjQfenngs of their dependants, 
while you take care of your own* The negro 
of the South lives sumptuously in comparison 
with 100,000 of your white population m Lon- 
don." This reply, of course, did not touch the 
other side of the negro question, and, in fact, 
did not touch the question of slavery at all 
It indicated, perhaps, that a large proportion 
of the people of the Northern States did not 
care much for the negioes, as they very plainly 
showed when they came in contact with them, 
and it seemed to imply that at that time 
emancipation was not regarded as a desirable 
question to bring into prominence Evidences 
were not wanting that it might soon become 
a difficult, if not a dangerous one 

The Republicans appear to have taken up 
the slave question as one which would have 
to he fought out with determination, and were 
ready to demand that the whole force of the 
government should be exerted to prevent the 
extension or the perpetuation of slavery in 
any of the states of the Union The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, were equally ready 
to defend ^^the institution," and the lesult was 
that while the United States government, m 
conjunction with Great Britain, was expend- 
mg a large amount of money and losing many 
men in the work of suppressing the African 
slave-trade — and the only portions of the 
civilized world where that traffic was tolerated 
were the islands of Cuba and Porto Eaco— - 
runaway slaves, in their endeavour to escape 
from the Southern States to the borders, were 
recaptuied and severely punished Even at 
Charleston tlie abolitionists were wi ought 
to a pitch of excitement by the arrest of 
fugitives, and their relinquishment to those 
who claimed them as their property This 
was in accordance with the Fugitive Slave 
Bill passed by Congiess in 1850, permitting 
owners to follow runaway slaves into free 
states, and making any assistance given to 
them in their flight, or any opposition to their 
arrest, illegal and punisliable At the same 
time the “free soil” party — (who, like the 
fi^veholders, were fond of the word “free- 
dcra” m relation to themselves) — agreed to 
re;^t the testimony of slaves in courts of 
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justice Thas had been the condition of affairs 
in those states which did not repudiate the 
bill by their own law% until the secession 

of the Southern States and the first losses of 
the Federala after the commencement of the 
war — when Abraham Lincoln, who wae then 
president, issued a proclamation declaring the 
freedom of all fugitive slaves entering the 
Federal States. 

The demands for complete emancipation had 
not been altogether silenced since the days 
when England had paid so heavily for the free- 
dom of the negroes m her West Indian posses- 
sions In Fiance and in America anti-slavery 
societies were earnestly at work, but all that 
could be done was to insist on the active sup- 
pression of the ti affic in Af i ica* Unhappily the 
slave-dealei s and their agents, the man-stealers, 
found the tiade sufficiently piofitable to tempt 
them to run great risks, and horrible discov- 
eries were sometimes made of the sufferings of 
the wretched creatures, who were battened 
down in fast-sailmg ciaft, that a quick run 
might be made to escape the British, French, or 
American cruisers. In 1840 the societies held 
a conference, the result of which was that the 
American government endeavoured to estab- 
lish a negro colony, which they called Libeiia, 
on the West Coast of Africa, to which slaves 
who had obtained their freedom might be 
sent. We cannot here follow tlie obvious 
causes of the failure of this attempt to form a 
self-sustainmg colony of freed slaves. England 
had a station at Sierra Leone for theieception 
of negroes rescued from intercepted slave 
ships It was believed that many of the 
slaves bought in Afiica were not only taken 
to Cuba and Porto Rico, but were smuggled 
through Texas to the Southern States of 
America, but apart fiom that, those states 
retained m bondage the negroes at work on 
the plantations oi otherwise employed, and 
compaiatively few of them or their offspring 
obtained their freedom. The number of the 
negro slave population in the South m 1840 
was reckoned at about two millions, but these 
figures were uncertain, or perhaps did not 
mclude the quadroons or mixed race of negroes 
and whites, numbers of whom were kepi in 
slavery even diough, in many instances, the 
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signs of their negro descent had been almost 
obliterated, or at least were not conspicuous 
The anti-slavery societies had done much, 
and the Quaker community had been forward 
in the effort to abolish from the land what 
they believed to be an accursed thing, but, 
as we have seen, other powerful agencies con- 
tnbuted to give a quick incentive to the move- 
ment, which in 1859 had aroused not only 
the interests but the passions of either aide. 
The question had become, at the same time, a 
political and a religious one Slaves who suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the plantations found 
protectors in the free states, who aided and 
comforted them even at the risk of inclining 
punishment by the law, or the lawless revenge 
of those who looked upon them much as horse 
or cattle stealers would have been regarded in 
some other community. The fugitives often 
had dreadful stories to tell of the cruelties 
practised by overseers, the evidences of the 
truth of what they said, were to be seen upon 
their scarred and seared bodies, and were often 
corroborated by witnesses who bad themselves 
visited Southern plantations, or possessed in- 
dubitable testimony of the treatment of which 
the slaves were frequently the victims. It 
may be conceded that comparatively few in- 
stances of cruelty and atrocity would have 
been sufficient, m the excited state of feeling, 
to raise a passionate outcry against the system 
of slavery and a demand for its abolition, but 
the examples were too numerous to be re- 
garded as exceedingly rare or as altogether 
exceptional. It was known that men, women, 
wd dbtiidren were sold at auction like beasts, 
that were crften lamted hke brutes, that 
men and even women were flogged and pun- 
i^ed in a revolting manner, that women who 
were not negro^, but who were partly of 
negro blood, might be flogged or worse. Not 
only in ones, speeches, songs were these 
things denonnced, but anti-slavery tracts, es- 
says, stories, were circulated in great numbers. 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowed story, UncU 
Tom^s Cabin) sent a thrill of pain and of in- 
dignation not only throu^ the Northern 
States, but through England, through other 
nations of Europe Of course we know now 
that it was a story, ^ that all that was in it 


was not fact m the sense of its having hap- 
pened m relation to persons such as were there 
depicted, but there was nothing in it that 
mightnot have happened without interference 
by law. The system of slavery m the South 
made such incidents iiosaible, many of them 
probable* it was known that they had hap- 
pened and were happening. The character 
of Uncle Tom was not the biography of any 
one man. It has been explained that the first 
suggestion of it reached Mm* Htowe while she 
■was in the Walnut Hills, Ohio* The coloured 
cook, whose husband was a slave in Kentucky, 
used to go to Ml’S. Stowe to ask her to write 
to him. The })Oor woman told her mistress 
that this man’s master IrusbHl him to go alone 
and un watched to (‘incinnati to market hm 
farm pnaluce, Thi»,aw>iding to the laws of 
Ohio, gave the man his freedom, since if any 
master brought or sent lus slave into Ohio he 
became free de faHo. But she said her hus- 
band had given his word as a Clinatian to his 
master that he would not take advantage of 
the law— hm master pmmising him his free- 
dom. Whether he ever got it is not re- 
corded. It was some four or five yearn after, 
when the fugitive slave law made Mm. Stowe 
desirous of showing what slavery was, that 
she conceived the plan of writing the history 
of a faithful (iinstian slave. After she had 
begun the story she obtained, at the Anti- 
slavery Rooms m Ikmton, the autobiography 
of Jc^iah Henson, and introduced some of its 
most striking incidents into the story. Josmh 
Henson, an old negro, was in England in IB79 
or 1880, and was introduced as the Uncle Tom 
of Mrs. Stowe’s story* Doubtli^ Undnt 
Cabin had an immense effect in increasing the 
public feeling against slavery; but it was not 
alone books or stones or public meetings which 
were working ujK>n the {Kipular imagination 
orthegeneraJsenseof nghtand justice. In 1859 
"abolition” had taken a startling and prac- 
tical form — ^the form of an enthusiasm winch, 
by some, was not unnaturally regard^ as fan- 
aticism, as displayed by John Brown and hi» 
sons and followers at Harper’s Ferry. 

John Brown, or as he was usually odJed, 
"Old John Brown,” had b^n a prominent 
character before the struggle between the 
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abalitiomsts and the supporters of slavery 
broke out into systematic reprisals He had 
been the victim of one of the raids made by 
the border rufiians of Missouri during the 
time that the country was disturbed by bands 
of robbers and scoundrels, who made political 
excitement and party opposition the pretext 
for committing all kinds of atrocities He was 
the son of an Ohio farmer, and himself made 
a considerable competence by farming and by 
trading in wool While on his land in Kansas 
his homestead and farm buildings were burned, 
his property stolen, and it was said that two 
of his children were killed. Probably it was 
known at that time that he held strong opin- 
ions on slavery, though it appears that he had 
pieviously taken no prominent part in public 
aifairs, but afterwards, and when he was about 
sixty years of age, he became a determined 
abolitionist, and with his six sons devoted 
himself to efforts to liberate the slaves He 
became what his opponents called a fanatic or 
a monomaniac, but his friends regaided him 
as an enthusiast He with his sons organized 
a band of about five -and -twenty, most of 
whom, it was said, were New Englanders, and 
all well armed Several times these men, 
under '‘Old Brown’s” guidance, had penetrated 
far into the intenor of Missouri and liberated 
from jail men who had been apprehended on 
a charge of assisting slaves to escape, or on 
some other allegation connected with attempt- 
ing to free the negroes, which would probably 
have cost the accused persons their lives after 
a trial by "Judge Lynch ” For a very small 
<imount of practical sympathy with an escaped 
sLive, either in speech or action, men had 
been seized and roughly used, and afterwards 
tarred and feathered, or set astride upon a 
sharp rail beneath which their feet were tied 
together, and for active participation in the 
escape of a fugitive, or opposition to lus recap- 
ture, they were liable to be tried by lynch- 
law and hanged or severely maltreated. When 
John Brown and his followers paid a return 
visit to Missouri they made reprisals by set- 
ting free numbers of slaves, and occasionally 
had a fight, in which some of their opponents 
were killed or their property damaged It 
should be remembered, however, that their 


antagonists were the people who stiove to 
force slavery upon the state of Kansas by 
raising a cml war. An agreement was come 
to which for a time caused a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and Brown settled down again to his 
farm, until a party of Missourians in pursuit 
of a runaway negro, under a pretence of look- 
ing for "their property,” forced their way into 
the houses of some of the people of Kansas 
without legal authoiity, and committed sev- 
eral outiages They had not long returned to 
their homes when Old Brown, his sons, and 
followers were among them, retaliating by 
carrying off negroes and horses and making 
other reprisals upon their property A bold 
and skilful nder, a man of iron constitution 
and iron determination, Brown became a de- 
termined assailant, and eventually devoted 
himself entirely to the rescue of negroes 
His sons lost their lives during the repeated 
stiuggles in which they were engaged The 
name of the leader of the Kansas band was 
known all over America, and his foes had 
offered a reward for his head He and Ins 
followers, however, contrived to inflict repeated 
defeats on their opponents, who, of course, 
often outnumbered them, but were beaten by 
the skilful strategy of the man who afterwards 
said he was always ready to give his life foi 
the cause which he had adopted with the in- 
tensity and fervour of a strong religious con- 
viction It was said that a committee of five 
called on him on one occasion and informed 
him that he must leave the territory in three 
days or die — that they would come to his house 
with a sufficient force at the end of that time, 
and if they found him still there they would 
hang him The old man thanked them foi the 
notice, saying very coolly, " You will find me 
here then, gentlemen ” Before the next sun 
rose the five members of that committee were 
in the other world Whether Brown killed 
them or not is unknown, but it is certain, had 
they lived, that they would have killed him, 
and no man knew that better than he On 
one occasion a certain Henry Clay Pate started 
out from Westport, Missouri, with a party of 
thirty-three men, full of boastings and pro- 
mises to catch "Old Brown” and take him a 
prisoner to Missouri, his only fear being that 
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!be woiild not be able to find him. Brown was 
very ^Bsily found, however, for wzth sixteen 
mm. lie went ont to meet Pate, and after a 
short fight at Black Jack, near the Santa F6 
Road, in which a few were killed and wounded, 
Pate suid his party sunendered to *K>ld 
Brown,'’ with the exce])tion of a Wyandot 
Indian by the name of Long, and a notorious 
murderer named Coleman Tliese two men, ^ 
being well mounted, made their esca|>e 

Upon another occasion a body of some 220 
men were raised and equipped in Jackson 
county, and started into Kansas, under the ; 
command of General Whitfield, to attack and ' 
capture Brown, who, being always vigilant 
and w^aiy, was poesesaed of secret means of j 
intelligence, and had made full preparation to 
meet the Missourians He was encanquHl with 
160 men at a chosen point near the Santa F6 
Road, which he knew his enemies would pass. 
He had fflPfcy men with Sharpe’s rifles, which , 
would kill at half a mile, and which could be 
loaded at the breech and fired with great ra- 
pidity His men he had ooncefded m a ravine, 
where they lay on the ground, and commanded 
the prairie for a mile before them. Tlie residue 
of the party he had concealed in the timber, 
ready at the proper moment for an attack on 
the fiank of those who might reach the ravine 
alive. Colonel Sumner, with a H(|uad of dra^. 
goons, came down from Fort I.cavenworth 
and prevented the fight, disbanding both par- 
ties, after which the colonel was heard to 
remark that his interposition was a fortunate 
event for the Missounans, as the arrangements 
aaikd preparation made by Brown would have 
ensured t^eir destrmition 
It was at JBCaiper's Ferry, a singularly beau- 
tiful at the entnmoe of the AUeghanies, 
where the great nvers the Potomac and the 
Shenandoah, form a junction, that the event 
occurred which termmated Brown’s career, 
and may be said to have precipitated the 
fitrug^e whidi only ended with the close of 
the American war. To Harper’s Ferry went 
the farmers of Westem Virginia when they 
had to ffinter the lower world, and thither 
also went the Maryland and Lower Virginian 
dtarehcdders when they wanted to pass we^ 
warde or to seek a cool tenaqieratore m sum- 


mer. It IS just withm the Virginian frontier, 
and precisely where Maryland is narrowest, 
so that Pennsylvania could l>e reached in a 
few hours. Thither ‘‘^Old Brown” went m 
1857 or 1858, after having ImntKl im sons and 
defeated his enemies m Kansas, anti seen the 
soil there siife from the intniHion ui slavery, 
and helped the Missouri pe<»pk» in getting nd 
of what reinainetl of it m their territory It 
appeals that he l>eheved it to Ih* the duty of 
Ins life to go wherever he could moat effectu- 
ally repeat thw kind of effort. Ko he went to 
Haifa’s Ferry, whence, lH*mg chw^e to Penn- 
8>Ivanut, ^here the free hkckw were m oon- 
sidcmhle minibers, be could (ij»erato at once 
uj>on Maryland and Virginia. Had he wished 
to raise a servde war he would !mve gone 
<lown into the cotton states; hut, as he after- 
warrls lieclaied, he had nr» desire to kindle such 
horrors. He wished to free the slaves with- 
out hlooilshed — that is, hy running tfiem off. 
For a year he Uve<i, with twi» or three rmdju- 
tor«, at a fanu near Harjwrs Ferry, matiirifig 
hi8 schemes, and ctdlectiiig arms and other 
resources for holding the ground while the 
negroes ran 

It was m the autumn of 185B that he and 
his two surviving son« made their a}>{ieiiranee 
at the place under the name of Smith. Brown’s 
farm was on the Maryland aide of the l*oto- 
mac, anch the lietter to ccmmil hn* rt*al objects, 
he pretended to make invcmtigations for the 
discovery of mineraK He chose for his 
lieutenant a man named <'ook, wdio belonged 
to the neighlxuirhood, and they selected for 
their confederates, men who, like tlienmelves, 
had taken a prominent jsirt in defending the 
soil of KauBas against alavrhohimgagfp^sion. 
With the free negroes tliey originally formed 
a band of not more than twenty-two 
but their numbers were ultimately incressatl 
by volunteers, and by slaves whom they sensed 
on neighbounng plantations, but w’ho voluii- 
tarily joined them. On the night of Sunday 
the 16th of October, 1859, the watdimen at 
Harper's Ferry Bridge were seised by a body 
of insurgents, who were beaded by Brown 
and Cook A party under C3ook then entered 
Maryland, and arrested at their own houses 
Colonel Washington and Mx. ABstadt, two 
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influential slavelaolders, and tiiese gootlenMn 
they afterwards confined as pri^ners m tto 
Armoury at BTarper^s Ferry Cook, at tibe 
bead of the captured negroes, and acoompaaied 
by two white men, marched in the early morn- 
ing up the mountain road m the direction of 
Pennsylvania, probably intending to incite the 
slaves of Maryland to rebellion Old Brown, 
on the othei hand, returned to the town, took 
possession of the Armoury, and stationed bodies 
of armed men at various points, so that when 
the inhabitants arose the next morning they 
found, greatly to their surprise, tliat their 
town was m a state of siege, and that the 
tarams had been stopped and the telegraphic 
wires broken. A species of guerilla waifare 
then commenoed between the insurgents and 
&e townspeople, and m this way several lives 
were samficed In the course of the day 
troops arrived from the neighbouiing towns 
of Charleston, Shepherdstown, and Martms- 
burgh, but before the arrival of these troops 
the insurgents had entrenched themselves in 
the Armoury giounds, which they prepared to 
defend In the meanwhile the news of these 
events had reached Washington and Balti- 
more, and had created some consternation 
in those cities, and in fact throughout the 
United States Colonel Lee was immediately 
despatched by the war department at Wash- 
ington to take command of the troops, and 
to suppress the insurrection He, together 
witti a party of soldiers and marines from 
Baltimore, reached Harper^s Ferry m the course 
of the Monday night, and at once caused a 
number of the troops to surround the engine- 
house, in which the insurgents had deter- 
mined to make their final stand Owing to 
the absence of windows from the building, 
and the impossibility of taking accurate aim 
through the holes which had been pierced 
through the walls and doors, the besieged 
could do but little mischief, while the besieg- 
ers, on their side, were afraid to use cannon 
lest they should injure the prisoners who were 
kept in confinement Under these circum- 
stances Colonel Lee at first refrained from an 
aMack, but sent an officer with a flag of truce 
to demand of the enemy an nnoonditional 
surrender; but John Brown refused these 


terms, and required that he should be per- 
nutted to anarch out with his "menand arms, 
taking the praOTieas with them, that they 
should proceed unpursroed to the second toJL 
gate, when they would free their pnsoaaers, 
the soldiers would then be permitted to pur- 
sue them, and they would fight if they muM 
not escape " This proposition was, of csouise, 
rejected, and Colonel Lee at once gave the 
signal for making the attack. The docxr was 
battered down, an entrance was forced, Md 
after a bnef but sanguinary struggle all the 
surviving insurgents were made pr^OMts. 
John Brown was found to be severely wounded, 
hut was expected to recover; one of hm smss 
received a mortal wound The pnsonas vmre 
removed to Charleston jail, to await their 
trial on the double charge of murder and high 
ti eason. 

It was said that, in an interview with Gov- 
ernoi Wise, Blown made a full confessicm, 
stating that the whole plot was well contrived 
and arranged as far back as 1856, and that he 
had reason to expect assistance of from 3000 
to 5000 men — ^that he looked for aid from 
every state The search of his house led to 
the discovery of a large number of rifles, 
pistols, and swords, and a great quantity 
of ammunition, together with various docu- 
ments, one of which appointed Brown eom- 
mander-m-chief and specified the rank of his 
followers, while another purported to be a 
provisional constitution for the United States 
—abolishing slavery, among other changes. 
In the fight six citizens and fifteen insurgents 
were killed, and several on both sides wounded 

Brown was put upon his trial at Charles- 
ton on the 27th, ten days after he was taken 
prisoner, and notwithstanding that appeals 
were made on account of his physic*al condi- 
tion, a postponement was refused He was 
taken into conrt on a bed, as he was severely 
wounded m four places, and was unable to sii 
up without assistance, to listen to his arraign- 
ment A Virginian counsel had been appointed 
by the court for his defence, but tikough 
he declared that he could have no confidence 
m this arrangement, considering the 
state of the public mind in Charlestoi and 
the hostility exhilnted towarfs 1mm, he wasa 
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not gifted two days^ delay to enable him to again to be excused from the mockery of a 
procure legal aid from the Free States. The trial I do not even know "what the special 
consequence was that the members of the dmign of this examination is. I <}o not know 
Massachusetts and Ohio bar whom he em- j whut is to be the benefit of it to the common- 
ployed did not make their appearance in court ' wealth. I have now little further to ask, 
until all the evidence for the prosecution was other tlian that I may not be foolishly insulted 
m, and they were compelled to entei upon only as cowardly barbaiuins uihu I t those who 
thexr duties without consultation with the fall into their |)ower.” 

piisoner, without any accuiate knowledge of The Democmts made stiemuHis efforts to 
the facts, and little or none of the Viigmian ^ show that Mr. Sewanl and the Uepubhcan 
criminal code On the Satmday night they ' jmity were miphcatetl in Brown’s attempt, 
had been without sleep for two nights— jiartly , but such a charge could not be sustained, 
spent in travelling, partly in study — and j At the same tune men of influence ami of 
pressed for an adjournment until Monday pronounced opinions did not hesitiite to de- 
mormng to enable them to recover from com- | dare symjMithy with the prisoner, w imee name 
plete physical exhaustion. The prosecution j was already becoming a w'atchwonl. 
fiercely opposed it, on the ground that all the j ‘‘As to the plot itself,” wrote William 
women in Virginia were harassed by alarm < Lloyd Garuson, is evulent that few or 
and anxiety as long as the trial lasted,” and } none were pnvy to it, except the little liand 
that the jurymen wanted to get home to their I directly engaged m it; for though <*aptam 
wives. The summing up was acconlingly i Brown had many to Hympiitlu^.*^ with him m 
commenced after nightfall, and the pnsoner^s different parts of the country, in view of las 
counsel only escaped having to address the temble bereavements, jH^rils, and Hufferings 
jury through the extreme lateness of the hour, in Kansas, in defence of the freedom of that 
When, at the commencement of the trial, temtory against border ruffian invasion, and 
Brown was asked whether he had counsel, he were disposed to contiihuU* not <nd> to rtdieve 
addressed the court, saying — his necessities, but also to facilitate the t?«ea{)e 

“ Virgimana, I did not ask for any quarter of slaves through liiamstnnnenfahtytot^mda, 
at the time I was taken I did not ask to still an enterprise m wild and futile m this 
have my life spared The Governor of the could not have received any countenance m 
State of Virginia tendered me his assurance that diiection. 

that I should have a fair trial, but under no As to Captain Brown, all who know* him 
circumstances whatever will I be able to have pei^onally are unitid m the conviction that 
a fair trial. If you seek my blood you can a more honest, conscientious, truthful, brave, 
have it at any moment without this mockery disinterested man (however misguided or un- 
of a trial I have had no counsel — I have not fortunate) doi^ not exist; that he a 

been able to advise with any one I know deeply religious nature, {swerfully wrought 
nothing about the feelings of my fellow-pri- upon by the trials through which lie has 
soners, and am utterly unable to attend in any pajssed, and lie sincei’eiy belie himhtdf to 
way to ray own defence My memory don’t j have been raisetl up by Ooil to <Uduer the 
serve me — my health is insufficient, although oppressed m this country in the w*ay he had 
improving Thereare mitigating circumstances chosen, as did Moses in relation to the ilehver- 
that I would urge in our favour, if a fair trial ance of the captive Ismelites; that when he 
is to be allowed us; but if we are to be forced says he aims to be guidetl by the golden rule, 
to put up with a mere form of tnal— a trial for it is no cant from his h\m, but a vital applies- 
execution — you might spare yourselves that tion of it to his own soul, * remembering those 
trouble. I am ready for my fate — I do not ask that are in bonds as bound with tliem ; ’ tliat 
a trial I beg for no mockery of atrial — no in- when he affirms that he had no other motive 
suit' — nothing but that which conscience gives, for his conduct at Bburper Ferry except to 
or cowardice would drive you to practise I ask break the chains of the oppressed, by the 
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shedding of the least possible amount of hu- 
man blood, he speaks ‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth / and that if he 
shall (as he will speedily, beyond a peradveu- 
ture) be put to death he will not die ignobly, 
but as a martyr to his sympathy for a suffer- 
ing race, and in defence of the sacred and in- 
alienable rights of man, and will, therefore, 
deserve to be held in grateful and honourable 
remembrance to the latest posterity by all 
those who glory in the deeds of a Wallace, a 
Tell, or a Washington It will be a terrible, 
losing day for all slavedom when John Brown 
and his associates are brought to the gallows. 
It will be sowing seed broadcast for a harvest 
of retribution Their blood will cry trumpet- 
tongued from the ground, and that cry will 
be responded to by tens of thousands in a 
manner that shall cause the knees of the 
Southern slavemongers to smite together as 
did those of Belshazzar of old ” 

The Rev Mr Beecher, bi other of Mrs Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, said — 

“An old, honest, industrious man peacefully 
went to settle with his family in the west 
His lot was cast in Kansas A great slave 
state adjoining the territory marches her armed 
men in among the peaceful settlers to dragoon 
them to uphold slavery by force of arms 
They cross the boundary and subvert the 
laws, and commence a civil war They pol- 
lute the ballot-box and carry destruction 
among the harvests and death among the 
quiet cultivators of the soil. There were no 
marines, no militia, sent to oppose them 
Theie were forces there, but they acted on 
their side — on the side of the wrong-doers, the 
invaders It was here that Brown learned 
his lirst lesson on the slavery system — here 
that old man endured his first sufferings in 
the death of his first-born, who was dragged 
manacled across the country by the slavery- 
men in the heat of a broiling sun, and after- 
wards beaten by inhuman officers Another 
son was shot down by them Revolving the 
indignation in his mind against the system 
that would tolerate and countenance such 
cruelty and bloodshed, he is goaded by his 
own feelings to a mad but fixed determination 

to oppose it to the end of his life. And now. 
Von TV 


as he is in the depressing, the most trying 
circumstances, no one can fail to discover in 
this same old man a manly, straightforward, 
mdependent soul, which rises high above all 
those among whom he is at present, however 
insane he may be. I shrink from the folly of 
the bloody fray in which he was engaged , I 
shrink further from the bloody fray which 
will follow it but while I do, I feel that by 
and by, when people wiU read the record of 
the whole tragic scene, they will wonder at 
and admire the bearing of the old man who, 
through all his misfortunes, woes, and suffer- 
ing, maintained a dignity and mdependence, 
and a sentiment which only shines m full 
bnlhancy when contrasted with the conduct 
of his accusers, who possess their reason 

Brown was sentenced to death, and several 
of the others concerned in the insurrection 
were sentenced at the same time 

When the verdict was pronounced Brown 
sat up 111 his bed and addressing the court, 
said — 

‘‘I have, may it please the court, a few 
words to say In the first place, I deny every- 
thing but what I have all along admitted — of 
a design on my part to free slaves I intend- 
ed certainly to have made a clean thing of 
that matter, as I did last winter when I went 
mto Missouri, and there took slaves without 
the snapping of a gun on either side, moving 
them through the country, and finally leaving 
them m Canada I designed to have done 
the same thing agam on a larger scale That 
was all I intended to do. I never did intend 
murder or treason, or the destruction of pro- 
perty, or to excite or incite slaves to rebellion 
or to make insurrection I have another ob- 
jection, and that is that it is unjust that I 
should suffer such a penalty Had I inter- 
fered in the manner which I admit, and which 
I admit has been fairly proved— for I admire 
the truthfulness and candour of the greater 
portion of the witnesses who have testified m 
this case — ^had I so interfered in behalf of 
the rich, the powerful, the mtelligent, the so- 
called great, or in behalf of any of their fnends, 
either father, mother, brother, sister, wife, or 
children, or any of that class, and suffered and 

sacrificed what I have in this interference, it 

70 
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wotdd ha'V^e been all ngbt, and every man m 
this court would have deemed it an act worthy 
of reward rather than puiushxneut. This 
court acknowledges, too, as I suppose, the 
validity of the law of Cod I see a book 
kissed, which I suppose to be the Bible, or at 
least the New Testament, which teaches me 
that all things whatsoever tliat I would Unit 
men should do to me I should do even bo to 
them It teaches me further to reinembei 
them that are in bonds as bound with me I 
endeavour to act up to that instruction 1 
say I am yet too young to understcind that 
God IS any respecter of persons I believe 
that to have interfered as I have done, <is I 
have always freely admitted I have done, on 
behalf of his despised poor is no wrong, but 
right Now, if it IS deemed necessary that I 
should forfeit my life for the furtherance of 
the ends of justice, and mingle my blood fui- 
ther with the blood of my children and with 
the blood of millions in this slave country, 
whose nghts are disregarded by wicked, cruel, 
and unjust enactments, I say let it be done 
Let me say one word further I feel entirely 
satisfied with the treatment I have received 
on my trial Considering all the circumstances, 
it has been more generous than I ex|)ectcd. 
But I feel no consciousness of guilt. I ha\e 
stated from the first what was my intention 
and what was not I never had any design 
against the liberty of any person, nor an} dis- 
position to commit treason or excite slaves to 
rebel, or make any general insurrection I 
never encouraged any man to do so, but always 
discsouraged any idea of that kind. Let me 
say something also in regard to the statements 
made by some of those who were connected 
' with me. I fear it has been stated by some 
of them thaib I have induced them to join me, 
but the contrary is true. I do not say this to 
injure them, but as regretting their weakness 
No one but joined me of his own accord, and 
the greater pairb at their own expense. A 
number of them I never saw and never bad a 
word of conversation with till the day they 
came to me, and that was for the purpoae I 
have stated. Now 1 have dona” 

Mr Ckdton, one of his counsel, proposed to 
iudgment on the ground of errois in the 


indictment and m the verdict, but witJiout 
effect The laws of tibe state of Vngmia 
would not allow tiie governor to juinlon a 
}>erson convicted of treamui to the coumion- 
weaith except witli the consent of the General 
Assembly declared by resolution. The legis- 
latiue did not interpose, and it was behoved 
that even if the govenior Imd been disjaised 
to commute tiie punishment and spai^e Brownes 
life, public feeling hi Virginia would have 
been too stiong to allow him tt> do so 

Blown inaintamed the same unyiehUng and 
courageous bearing to the hist. While lie was 
in pnson a Quaker huly wrote to him a letter 
of sympathy — telling him that though those 
who •were non*resistants could nt>t approve 
of bloiwlshtid, yet they knew that Im was 
amiuated by the most geneious and philan- 
thropic motives, tliat thousands pniyisl for 
him every day; that fnistenty wcmld tlo him 
justice He wrote a calm reply, de<dai uig that 
he hail acte<i uruler a conviction that a sword 
was put into his hand foi the woik h«‘ had to 
do, and God continued it so loug as he saw 
beat, and then kimlly it ftom him. He 
concluded by siiying* ** I always loveil my 
Quaker friends, and 1 commeiul to their kind 
regard my jxKir bereaved, widoweti wife, and 
my daughter ami daughtoiH-m-law, whose 
husbands fell at my side. One is a motht^r, 
and the other likely to become sosfw»iK Thoy, 
as well as my own sorrow-stricken (laughter, 
aie left very poor, and have much greatt‘r need 
of ttymj«ithy than I, who, ihitaigh udimte 
gi'ace and the kindness of strangers, am ‘joy- 
ful m all my tribulations.* Dear sister, write 
them at Nortli Blba, Essex (V>., N. Y , to com- 
fort tlieir aad hearts. Direct to Mary A. 
Brown, wife of John Brown. There is ahs^ 
another—a widow, wife of Thonijiaon, who fell 
with my poor boys m the affair at Har|>er*» 
Ferry, at the same place. I do not feel con- 
scious of guilt ID taking up arms; and ha<l it 
been in behalf of the rich and |K>werful, the 
intelligent, the great — as men count gr<vitnefts 
— of those who form enactments to suit them- 
selv^ and corrupt others, or some of their 
fnends, that I interfered, suffered, sacrificed, 
and fell, it would have been doing very well. 
But enough of thia These light afflicUons, 
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which endure for a moment, shall work out 
for me a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory I would be i^ery grateful for an- 
other letter from you My wounds are heal- 
ing Farewell God will surely attend to his 
own cause in the best possible way and time, 
and he will not forget the work of his own 
hand 

On the 2d of December, 1859, Brown was 
executed at Charleston He maintained the 
same confident and cheerful spnit to the end 
Even his interview with his wife on the pie- 
vious day did not shake him They were both 
composed even at the moment of parting, after 
they had spoken of the education of their 
children and the death of his two sons, whose 
bodies the wife had endeavoured to recover 
He was conveyed to the scalFold in a wagon 
containing a pine box, on which he sat In 
the box was an oak coffin An attempt at a 
rescue by armed bands of men from the free 
states had been suspected The town w-as 
filled with strangeis and with soldieis The 
execution was the occasion of a military dis- 
play in front of the jail and afterwaids at 
the scafiold, where the men were marched 
and countermarched for ten minutes, during 
which the condemned man had to stand with 
the cap drawn over his face and the rope round 
his neck, Nothing shook his fortitude or 
broke the calm of his demeanour Among hzs 
la^ utterances were kindly words to the jailer 
and the sheriff 

Brown was hanged, and whatever may be 
thought of it otherwise, it was a mistake — 
the deed itself and the manner of it It was 
leported that the rope to be used at the exe- 
cution was publicly exhibited at the sher- 
iffs office, and was made of South Carolina 
cotton — a fact which was mentioned with 
exultation, with the words ^^No Northern 
hemp shall help to punish our felons ’’ This 
story may have been an invention, but there 
can be no doubt of the defiant and threatening 
attitude assumed on the occasion In some of 
the Northern States there were significant 
counter demonstrations minute guns were 
fired, flags hung half-mast high, and sympathy 
meetings we^ held In the legislative assem- 
bly at Boston motions for adaournment were 


made in the senate and m the house of re- 
preeeiitative^ and though the proposal was 
not earned, strong language^ was used "What 
Mr Garrison had said became of great signifi- 
cance afterwards Though some trivial or con- 
temptuous verses about the execution of John 
Brown were sung by numbers of the South- 
erners, the time came, when the tide of success 
had turned, that the Federal troops marched 
to a kind of chant, poor enough in composition, 
but with a refrain to which the name of the 
chief nisuigeiit of Harper's Ferry gave an in*- 
tensity of meaning as it spoke of his death and 
irnmoitality By that time, however, the war, 
which on the part of the north was declared 
to have been for the prevention of disunion, 
was distinctly directed to the immediate and 
complete extinction of slaveiy m all the states 

The Harper's Feiry insunection has occu- 
pied much of our attention , but it will serve 
better than detailed lefeience to subsequent 
events, to indicate the conditions undei lying 
the merely supeificial aspects of the two par- 
ties, and the violent antagonism which so 
quickly led to the attempted disintegration of 
the republic 

The states of Arkansas and Mississippi soon 
joined the Confederation, but the border slave 
states were uncertain Mr Buchanan, the 
president who preceded Mr, Lincoln, was, 
as we have seen, divided in his opinions, 
inclining, it was believed, towards Southern 
demands, and though he stopped short of 
any actual encouragement to secession, he 
gladly supported the proposal of Yirginia to 
come to some sort of compromise The terms 
presented for acceptance were inefiectual, and 
indeed no compromise was probable. The 
free states could not without dishonour stoop 
to the alternatives by which an agreement 
could have been arrived at, for the South had 
apparently determined in any case to use every 
efibit to establish an independent government* 
By the end of May, 1861, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Texase, 

Arkansas, Tennessee, and North 
followed South Carolmau Tim comf^|@ie con- 
federation of seceded states wwtfien^^rmed", 
and thougli at tiiebegmmng^of '&e year many 
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cautious Northern politicians would have con- 
sented to let aU the slave states go if they 
could have secured the permanent cohesion of 
the Federation, which would still have num- 
bered twenty millions on the right bank of 
the Ohio, — and the secessionist leaders would 
then have been ready to adopt the pioposition, 
and had even endeavoured to press the border 
states to decide one way oi the other, — thei^e 
was no longer much expectition of any arbi- 
tration but that of the swoul Mr Jeffei'son 
Davis and Ins colleagues had m fact deter- 
nimed to commence a war, exjiecting that no 
slave-owning state would side with the North 
The Confederate General Beaureg<a<l, com- 
manding at Charleston, was ordered to attack 
Fort Sumter, the garrison capitulated, and the 
effect was that there went through the North 
an immediate resolve to put down seces- 
sion as rebellion Mr Lincoln, in pm^suance 
of this distinct declaration, called upon the 
states to provide 75, (XK) men It was then 
that Yirgima, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
seceded from the Union, and that Kentucky and 
Missouri refused to comply with the requisi- 
tion for providing troops. Delaware remained 
neutral, but in Maryland, and ikirticularly m 
Baltimore, an insurrection was only prevented 
by the mihtaiy force which liad been rapidly 
collected to defend the seat of government at 
Washington 

Jefferson Davis, who had been elected Pie- 
sident of the Confedei'ate” Stjites, was a man 
of consdderable distinction — the son of a Ken- 
tucky planter who had removed to the state 
of Mississippi. Young Davis, after finishing 
his education, went to the United States 
Military College at West Point, where he 
graduated m 1828, when he was twenty years 
of age, and was appointed brevet second lieu- 
tenants For seven years he continued his 
military duties, the active service being mostly 
against the Indians who fought under the re- 
nowned chief Black Hawk In 1835 he resigned 
his commission, and became a cotton planter in 
Mississippi In 1843 he began to take an ac- 
tive interest in political affairs, and became an 
influential member of the Democratic party 
He was elected to Congress m 1845, and at 


once took a prominent part in its discussions, 
especially on military affairs On the break- 
ing out of war with Mexico m 1848 Mr. Davis 
was elected colonel of the Ist Regiment of 
Mississippi Volunteers, which he led to the 
Eio Grand to leinforce (Jenoral Taylor He 
at once became one of tlie foi eniost officers 
engaged in the campaign, and not only bore a 
pait in the fighting which caused the com- 
maiuler to speak in compimieutary t(*rms of 
his c<K)lness and gallantry, but, as one of the 
comnussioners employed in drawing up the 
terms for the capitulation of Montmy, dis- 
played judgment and ability. Mr, Davmwas 
consistent in his |K)htical views. < )n the ex- 
piration of hiH teimof service after the Mexi- 
can wai, Piesident Palk offered Inm a com- 
mission as bngiuliei -general of volunteers, 
which ho dechneil on tlie gixmnd that the 
constitution reserveil the apj>ointment of the 
officers of imhtia to the reH|)ective states them- 
selves, and that consequently such an appoint- 
ment by the federal executive was a violation 
of the rights of the states. In 1847 he W'lis 
again returned to the stuiato as <me <»f the 
representatives of Mississippi, and was chomm 
chairman of the committee on military affau's 
He was a zealous supporter of state i ights, of 
the institution of slavery, and of the denmuds 
of the slave states; but he was defeated as a 
candidate for the governorship of Mississippi. 
When (Jeneml Pierce Inn^ame president in 
1853 Ml. Davis was apjKnnt(^l secretary of 
war, a post which he held till the electuai of 
Mr Buchanan to the pri»sidency m 1857 
During this time he Inul remark- 

able improvements in the war dtqmitment, 
and in the discipline and <*rganizjitum of the 
army. In 1857 he retired fu>ui office, and 
was again elected to <k>ngress, in which he 
would have continued till 18(i3 but for the 
election of Mr Lincoln in and the se- 
cession of the slave states. There was pro- 
bably no man in the country who couUl have 
been chosen for the Presulent of the Ckmfed- 
eracy with a better reputation for energy and 
ability than Colonel Jefferson Davis. This wm 
shown by the promptitude with which he took 
the reins of the government, together with the 
activity he displayed in SEUCo^sfully carrying 
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on the conflict during many months in such a 
manner that, to the eye of Europe, the disunion 
of the States seemed almost inevitable — a dis- 
union the probability of which had been fore- 
seen by President Jefferson more than half 
a century before Mr Davis (who, like many 
Americans, was named after him) undertook 
the arduous and dangerous task of guiding the 
Confederation, and directing the revolt against 
the Union 

On the other side, the man who had been 
elected President of the United States, and 
who, after the declaration of the Confederates, 
had announced decisively that he would treat 
the attempts of the secessionists as rebellion, 
was equally able to hold his own, though he 
had passed through an entirely different train- 
ing and experience Abraham Lincoln, or 
‘^honest old Abe,” as many of his lather 
familiarly admiring countrymen called him, 
afforded a very striking example not only of 
the mental and physical characteristics of the 
active and able American, but of the compara- 
tive facility with which, in America, such 
men may direct their ambition into chan- 
nels which lead to political influence and to 
official honours The biography of Mr Lin- 
coln IS simple enough, but it exhibits a very 
remarkable instance of the untiring persever- 
ance and tenacity which usually lead to great 
results, and these united to singular sagacity 
and penetration were precisely the qualities 
which he needed at a time when it was 
necessary not only to persist in opposition to 
what appeared to many to be a successful 
revolution, but to control the impatience and 
indiscretion of his own supporters Per- 
haps the designation honest ” expressed the 
most important qualification of the man in such 
a crisis It was above everything essential 
that the president should be one who could 
be trustea not to be led either by mere party 
considerations or by personal mteiests, and 
Abraham Lmcoln was a man of undoubted 
integrity, of calm strength of character, and 
with that peculiar dry but genial humour 
which has in itself a powerful influence ^‘Abe” 
Lmcoln^s sayings became aphorisms, and his 
pithy quaint replies to importunate or im- 


pertinent questioners, his brief retorts and his 
weighty epigrammatic hints, had an extraor- 
dmary effect, sometimes greater, perhaps, than 
the simple earnest statements by which he 
declared his policy or defended his conclusions, 
Mr Lincoln was about a year younger than 
Mr Jefferson Davis, and was also born in 
Kentucky (in 1809), where his father’s family, 
having left Virginia some thirty years before, 
had settled to frontier life His grandfather 
had been killed in a sudden attack made upon 
the settlers by the Indians, and his father, 
who was the youngest of the family, was early 
initiated into the hardships of border enter- 
prise But a man who was poor and who 
owned no slaves, farming land held on an un- 
certain tenure, had little chance against the 
wealthy planters with their negro labourers, 
and when Abraham was about seven years 
old the family removed to Spencer County m 
Indiana, where the boy, who had about a 
year’s schooling, began to work In 1818, 
when he was nine yeais old, his mother died, 
but her place was in a great measure supplied 
by a good and kind stepmother The boy 
had a rough life, but he grew to it , grew to 
be SIX feet four inches in height before he 
was nineteen years old, and with a powerful 
frame mured to exertion, and with muscles 
hardened by rail-splitting, timber-hewing, and 
workmg the canal flat-boats In 1830 his 
father again migrated and went to Cole’s 
County, Illinois, where he died in the follow- 
ing year. Just before they removed, a man 
who was about to stait a flat-boat expedition 
engaged young Lincoln with a companion and 
his half brother among the hands, but it 
happened that when the time arrived no boat 
made its appearance, so Lincoln and his com- 
rades set about building one for themselves, 
and succeeded so well that they made a journey 
to New Orleans and back This led to the 
engagement of Abraham as a clerk at New 
Salem at a salary of fifteen dollars a week, 
and to his having to make his way among 
the regulators ” of the town by wrestling, 
running, and even offering to engage in a 
boxing match with their best man. His physi- 
cal powers, no less than his evident coolness 
and ability, induced these rough companions 
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to elect bixa as their captain on the breaking 
out of the JBUick Mcn/wk war, and this was the 
beginning of his public career, since he after- 
‘wards, when he was twenty-three years old, 
became a candidate for representing the state 
of Illinois. He was not at hrst successful, but 
was returned two yeais afterwaids, and was 
then earning his living as a surveyoi, and 
studying law in the inteivals of his daily 
work He must have used las time assidiums- 
Jy,for m 1836 he received a licence to practise, 
and in the following year his business so in- 
creased that he took u]> las residence at Spring- 
field, for which he was four times idected as 
the lepresentative In 1844 ]\li Lincoln re- 
entered the politicid arena aftei tw’o years^ 
retirement from public business , but he did 
not take a seat ai the legislature till 1840, 
when he was elected for liiinois by an euor- 
mons majority. He took a prominent part in 
the diBcusaious on the Mexican war and 
against the extension of slavery, ami on the 
termination of Congress and the dissolution of 
the Whig party joined the Anti-Nebi'aakians, 
who afterwards came to be cailetl liepubli- 
cans, and were opposed to any repeal of the 
Missouri compromise by which slavery had 
been limited to the country south of 36“ 30', 
an area which Mr Lincoln endeavoured to 
contract by advocating the adoption of a 
limit still further soutln Foi three years Mr. 
Lincoln took no prominent part in public 
aftos, till he appeared as the supporter of 
General Soitt m 1852, but in 1854 he was 
called upon to oppose a territorial bill which, 
it was bdbteved, was intended to promote the 
€xt^non cf slavery, and then a definite lie- 
pubEcanL party was formed m Ilhnois and he 
became one of its leaders. Mr Linooln^s 
pefrsonal appearance was remarkable, and was 
well de»cnbed by a writer of his biography 
soon after to had been elected president 
stands sue feet four, it is said, m his 
Stockings. Has head is well set upon his 
shoulders and would be a pleasing study for a 
phacenologist His black hair, thm and wuy, 
IS ^rmMed tore and there with gray. His 
forehead is good, hfe eyes dark gmy, and when 
Mghted up wiA small as they are, 

that lims m H«s 


nose IS long and slightly aqudme, and his 
nostrils are cut on that jiecuhar model which 
Napoleon praised in Im favourite genenila 
His complexion is that of an Octoroon, hm 
face IS cut into innumerable angles, and in 
each there seems to lurk thegeuiusof humour 
His frame is gaunt, Iuk unim long, and his 
lower limbs projKn tioned to his gigantic height. 
As a ajKiaker he exhibits readiness, pieeise- 
ness, and llueiiey of nleas lutliei than of 
language, for his enunciatum is foi the mort 
IHutslow and emphatic, ami ht‘ unpri^sst*^ \m 
hearei's with senousnesH cu etmvulses them 
V ith men iment, according to the requirements 
of the occuHitm.” 

The state <if public feeling in Kngland with 
regard ti> the Ameucan war, was of a very 
divenuiietl and changeable character. The 
large bmly of people in this country really 
knew very little atout the constitution of the 
United States, and though there was a gen- 
eml expression of abhorrem*** against slavery, 
and a sense that it could never have our sup- 
port or countenance, then^ viis a geruTral hesi- 
tation to aece[>t the coucluHion that the v.ar 
would m Its main result put an end to it. 

We have alreaily noted that at the com- 
mencement of the con diet, the president, Mr. 
Lincoln, had dintinctiy declared tliat he would 
prosecute hostiUUeH, not for tlm <jiu*stion 
either of the existence or the limitation of 
negro slavery, but for tlm purjHise of inain- 
tiuning the Union agfiinst what he n*garded 
as unwai ran table reladhon. 'rius represen- 
tation, when sui>erficiaUy - or jfsjrbajm even 
when more earnestly -legiinled in England, 
was not at first likely to carry mnplete convm- 
kon with it Other states of Eurojoi might 
entirely agree with tlie presidents condumom, 
but It was argued that relmlhon ag*iinst con- 
stituted authority had actually mode of the 
United States an independent nation, — that 
England could scarcely <leteriiune to exdude 
so-called rebellion from any subsequent ac- 
knowledgment, if it bad been justly com- 
menced and carried to sncceeaf ul issues against 
tyranny or oppresj^nn. On the other liand 
ttor« was a peculiar kind of empathy wiih 
Souttom States for some foadful reason, not 
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-easy to determine apart from tlie fact of their 
having protested against the oontrol of the 
North, but apparently associated with amotion 
that the South represented the aristocracy of 
the country Theie was a curious vague 
romantic notion floating in the brains of a 
good many people, such as is sometimes half 
expressed in favour of Charles the First’s 
Cavaliers m comparison with the “Bound- 
heads,’’ without any apparent notion that the 
aristocracy was to be found on both sides, or 
that whether it was or not, the justice or 
necessity of the case must determine our prac- 
tical acknowledgments of the results of success 
on either side 

It IS not necessary to insist that fanciful 
notions had any ultimate influence on the 
cxpxnion of the English people, for that opinion 
was afterwards almost entirely lu strong ac- 
cord with the Northern cause, but for a time 
the grounds of the conflict were not understood 
to be such as to enlist great sympathies on 
either side, and during a large part of the 
time that the war lasted, the Federal govern- 
ment, or at all events its officials, showed a 
threatening and antagonistic temper towards 
England, which arose, m all probability, from 
the fact that people in America no more 
understood us or believed that we were 
anxious to act in sympathy and good faith, 
“than we believed they were m reality desirous 
of doing the same by us As it often happens 
among members of the same family, there was 
a petty exhibition of pride and temper on 
both sides, which gave much oflTence and might 
have led to very serious consequences, which 
weie, however, happily averted by the com- 
mon sense which belonged to both parties 

Perhaps at the period of which we are 
speaking (1861), few people in this country 
were better acquainted with the actual situ- 
ation in America than Mr. Bright, and though 
he has been (not altogether unreasonably) ac- 
cused of “cracking up” American institutions, 
xt will be worth while to turn for a moment to 
his representations when he addressed some of 
bis townsmen at Bochdale 

“Eighty-flve y^rsago,” said Mr Bnght, “at 
the time when mme of our oldest townsmen 
^were very littite children, there were, on the 


North American continent, colonies, mainly of 
Englishmen, oontaming about three millions of 
souls These colonies we have seen a year ago 
constituting the United States of North Amer- 
ica, and comprising a population of no less than 
thirty millions of souls We know that in agri- 
culture and manufactures, with the exception of 
this kingdom, theie is no country in the world 
winch in these aits may be placed m advance 
of the United States With regard to inven- 
tions, I believe, within the last thirty years, we 
have received more useful inventions from the 
United States than from all the other countries 
of the earth In that country there are prp- 
hably ten times as many miles of telegiaph as 
there are m this country, and there are at least 
five or SIX times as many miles of railway 
The tonnage of its shipping is at least equal 
toouis if it does not exceed ours The prisons 
of that country, for even in countries the most 
favouied, prisons are needful, have been models 
foi other nations of the earth, and many Euro- 
pean governments have sent missions at dif- 
feient times to inquire into the admirable sys- 
tem of education so universally adopted in their 
flee schools thioughout the Northern States 
If I were to speak of that country in a re- 
ligious aspect I should say that, considering 
the shoit space of time to which their history 
goes back, there is nothing on the face of the 
eartli besides, and never has been, to equal the 
magnificent arrangement of churches and 
ministers, and of all the appliances which are 
thought necessary for a nation to teach Chris- 
tianity and morality to its people Besides 
all tins, when I state that for many years past 
the annual public expenditure of the govern- 
ment of that country has been somewhere be- 
tween i 10,000,000 and ^15,000,000, I need 
not perhaps say further, that there has always 
existed amongst all the population an amount 
of comfort and prosperity and abounding 
plenty such as I believe no other country in 
the world, m any age, has enjoyed 

This IS a very fine, hut a very true picture, 
yet it has another side to which I must advert 
There has been one great ieature m 
country, one great contrast, winch 
pointed to by all who ha^e commented on^tM 
United States as a feature of dai^m*,as a cdor 
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trast calculated to give pam. There has been 
in that country the utmost liberty to the white 
man, and bondage and degradation to the 
black man Now rely upon it, that whenever 
Christianity lives and flourishes there must 
grow up from it, necessarily, a conscience 
hostile to any oppression and to any wrong , 
and therefore, from the hour when the United 
States’ constitution was formed, so long has it 
left there this great evil— then comparatively 
small, but now so great — it left there seeds of 
that which an American statesman has so 
happily described as that ‘ irrepressible con- 
flict’ of which now the whole world is the 
witness It has been a common thing for men 
disposed to carp at the United States to point 
to this blot on their fair fame, and to compaie 
It with the boasted declaration of freedom in 
their deed and Declaration of Independence 
But we must recollect who sowed this seed of 
trouble, and how and by whom it has been 
cherished I should like to read to you a 
paragraph from the instructions understood to 
have been given to the Virgiman delegates to 
Congress, m the month of August, 1774, by 
Mr. Jefferson, who was perhaps the ablest 
man the United States had produced up to 
that time, and who was then actively engaged 
in its affairs, and who afterwards for two 
periods filled the office of president He 
represented one of these very slave states, the 
State of Yirgmia, and he says — 

‘For the most trifling reasons, and some- 
times for no conceivable reason at all, his 
majesty has rejected laws of the most salu- 
tary tendency The abolition of domestic 
davery is the great object of desire m those 
colonies whe^e it was unhappily introduced 
m 'diCiir infant state But previous to the en- 
franchisement of the slaves we have, it is 
necessary to avoid all further importations 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to 
this by prohibition, and by imposing 
duties which , might amount to prohibition, 
have hitherto been defeated by his majesty’s 
negative,, thus preferring the immediate ad- 
vantage of a few British corsairs to the lasting 
interests of the American States, and to the 
l^hts of human nature^ deeply wounded by 
Ifcs infamous, practice* 


I read this merely to show that two years 
before the declaration of independence was 
signed, Mx. Jefferson, acting on behalf of 
those he represented in Virginia, wrote that 
protest against the course of the English gov- 
ernment, which prevented the colonists from 
abolishing the slave trade preparatory to the 
abolition of slavery itself Well, the United 
States’ constitution left the slave question for 
every state to manage foi itself. It wm a <pies- 
tion too difficult to settle then, and appaiently 
every man had the hope and belief that in a 
few years slavery itself would become extinct 
Then there happened a great event m the an- 
nals of manufactures and commerce. It was 
discovered that in those stiites the article which 
we in this country now so much de|>end on, 
could he produced of the best quality necessary 
for manufacture, and at a moderate pnce 
From that day to this the giowth of cotton 
has increased there, and its consumption has 
increased here, and a value which no man 
di earned of when Jefferson wrote tlxat jiaiier lias 
been given to the slave and to slave industry. 
Thus it has grown up to that gigantic institu- 
tion which now threatens either its own over- 
throw or the overthrow of that which is a 
million times more valuable, the United States 
of America 

The crisis which has now arrived was in- 
evitable I say that the conscience of the 
North, never satisfied with the institution of 
slavery, was constantly urging some men for- 
ward to take a more extreme view of the 
question , and there grew up naturally a sec- 
tion, it may not have been a very numeroiH 
one, in favour of the abolition of slavery. A 
great and powerful party resolved at least 
upon a restraint and a control of slavery, so 
that it should not extend beyond the statt*s 
and the aiea which it now occupies. But if 
we look at the government of the Unite<l 
States almost ever since the formation of the 
union, we shall find the southern power has 
been mostly dominant there. If we take 
tbirty-six years after the formation of the 
present constitution, I think about 1787, we 
shall find that for thirty-two of these years 
every president was a southern man ; and if 
we take the period from 1828 until 1860 we 
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shall find that in every election for president 
the South voted in the majority 

We know what an election is in the United 
States for President of the Repuhhc. There 
IS a most extensive suffrage, and there is the 
ballot-box The members of the House of 
Eepresentatives are elected by the same suff- 
rage, and generally they are elected at the 
same time. It is thus, therefore, almost in- 
evitable that the House of Eepresentatives is 
in accord in public policy with the president 
for the time being Every four years there 
springs from the vote created by the whole 
people a president over that great nation I 
think the world offers no finer spectacle than 
this, it offei’s no higher dignity, and there is 
no greater object of ambition on the political 
stage on which men are permitted to move 

You may point if you will to hereditary 
rulers, to crowns coming down through suc- 
cessive generations of the same family, to 
thrones based on prescription or on conquest, 
to sceptres wielded over veteran legions and 
subject realms, but to my mind there is 
nothing so worthy of reverence and obedience, 
and nothing more sacred, than the authority 
of the freely chosen by the majority of a great 
and free people, and if there be on earth and 
amongst men any right divine to govern, 
surely it rests with a ruler so chosen and ap- 
pointed. 

Last year the ceremony of this great election 
was gone through, and the South, which had 
been so long successful, found itself defeated 
That defeat was followed instantly by secession, 
and insurrection, and war In the multitude 
of articles which have been before us in the 
newspapers within the last few months I have 
no doubt you have seen it stated, as I have 
seen it, that this question was very much like 
that upon which the colonies originally re- 
volted against the crown of England It is 
amazing how little some newspaper writers 
know, or how little they think you know 
When the war of Independence was begun 
in America, ninety years ago, theie were no 
representatives there at all The question 
then was, whether a ministry in Downing 
Street, and a corrupt and borough- mongering 
parliament, should continue to impose taxes 


upon three millions of English subjects, who 
had left their native shores and established 
themselves in North America But now the 
question is not the want of representation, 
because, as is perfectly notorious, the South is 
not only represented, but is represented in 
excess, for, in distributing the number of re- 
presentatives, which IS done every ten years, 
three out of every five slaves are counted as 
freemen, and the number of representatives 
from the slave states is consequently so much 
gi eater than if the freemen, the white men 
only, were counted Erom this cause the 
southern states have twenty members more in 
the House of Eepresentatives than they would 
have if the membeis were apportioned on the 
same principle as in the northern free states. 
Therefore you will see at once that there is no 
comparison between the state of things when 
the colonies revolted and the state of things 
now, when this wicked insurrection has broken 
out” 

Probably few thoughtful people would now* 
refuse their assent to these serious represen- 
tations, or would deny their importance, but 
at the time they were uttered, or just before 
it, Mr Bright, Mr Cobden, and others who 
thought with them, appeared to be in a min- 
ority, and were not believed to represent the 
popular feeling in England The attitude of 
the Federal government towards this country 
was that of suspicion, and soon became exas- 
perating The supposed hostility of the Eng- 
hsh people had been met by offensive demon- 
strations in the Northern States, and though 
the governments on both sides carefully ab- 
stained from endowing any such breach of 
international courtesy as would produce a 
decided quarrel, the correspondence which 
went on between them showed great irritation 
under the reserve of diplomatic phraseology. 
A very large proportion of the people of Eng- 
land held firmly to the conviction that the 
Northern States had right and justice on their 
side in refusing those demands of the South 
which had for their object the perpetuation of 
negro slavery. It was perhaps a misfortune 
that the Federal government should have 
adopted the determination to preserve the 
constitution, by destroying the source from 
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whx(^ tte Gonfitefc danger of disn^ption had 
oidj when it was disficwered that 
a war was mevitahLe m which each side xnnst 
pnt eiot otsistreu^h The assurance that the 
Imt effiort to snppireas rehelhon was indepen- 
dent of the question which had all along been 
the cause of antagonistic legislation between 
individual states, and of the violent hostility 
of the two pohtical parties, missed the true 
issue of the condiot, and gave the subsequent 
pioclamations of freedom to the negroes the 
appearance of a desire to raise a servile insur- 
rection in the South for the purpose of retal- 
iation, or as a desperate exped lent for retriev- 
ing the failures which at first seemed to attend 
almost every attempt of the Federal forces 
By that time, however, the hopes which some 
iJorthern statesmen liad entertained, that the 
Confederate revolt could be suppressed before 
it had grown beyond a domestic insurrecticm, 
been frustrated The straggle had tech- 
nically assumed proportions even beyond those 
<£. a mvil war By yiookading Charleston 
wscth sunken stone-ships, and afterwards an- 
notmcing a blockade of Southern ports, the 
Federak had acknowledged the Confederates 
as belligerents They may not have kept this 
consequence m view under the stress of cu corn- 
stances which demanded prompt and extreme 
measures, hut they could scarcely expect that 
the observances of mternational law would he 
dispensed with m their case , and though the 
proclamation of the British government that 
thenefifortia the Southern States of America 
be regarded as a beJligereiit power, and 
mmm neutrality must be exercised, increased 
^ehng to a pitch that led to ex- 
naenace, deliberate politicians on 
hMi Sides, tmd a considerable majority m dhis 
coamiEry^igeltthatno crt:her com&e could reason- 
ably beaidoptei 

lock lor a moment at some of the 
ccmditiDiis which had exercised an mjBkuencse 
on pnbhn ieehng m JSngland, and they will m 
some degree smrve to eapkrn the difiPerences 
of camion preimiled dumpg Ihe 

psm thie staijg^ betwem iim 

SEIA Blasise ^paesifeson had been mst- 


phamzed by the fact tiiat escaped negroes 
were assisted by the abolitionists to find a 
refuge m Canada, where tliey were safe from 
demands for their lestomtion on the author- 
ity of state lawa” In 1861 the case of 
John Anderson became very promuient m an 
example of the liberty to be attaiaed by seek- 
ing an asylum m Canada, and at the same 
time illustiated with remarkable effect the 
evil of slaveiy Anderson, a negro slave, but 
not without some admixture of white blooil, 
had been brought upm the state of Misaoun, 
wlieie be eventually married a sltve girl, from 
whom and from Ins child he was separated by 
being sold into a distant part of the ct>untry 
as though he had been a more Wast of burden, 
but with even less care for his welllielng. In 
the year 1853, however, he escajanl from the 
plantation to which lie was sent anti 
peared ux the neighbour hootl where his wife 
still lived, only to be discovered by Beiiecji 
Bigges, a planter, who had not the nlightegt 
claim on the fugitive, but who, m ortlor to 
uphold the great institution of shivery, at once 
volunteered a man hunt for th<^ gtanl of the 
cause, and went on Andersoids tmek with four 
slaves tohelphim* Alter having hunted their 
game till he became desperate, tl>ey at last 
came up with him, and in an evd xncuneut 
Digges closed with the runaway, who, in the 
defence of life and liberty, staiblaad hia antag- 
onist and mortally wounded hmi, afterwards 
escaping to Canada, where he live<} th<' life 
of a quiet and industrious man, although 
his wife and ciuld were not redeemed from 
the bondage which he liad long been anxious 
to tearmmate, by savmg asuflOlcient sum to pur- 
chaae their fre^om. Anderson was claimed 
by the United States government on a charge 
of murdering Bigges, and on his trial m 
December, 185B, it was urged on behalf of 
Ihe prisoner that he was eutitled to the 
wnt *on which he was brought before the 
court, and, upon the return of the writ, to 
have the matter charged against him inquired 
into , :yaat the evidenoe was not mifficieiit to 
put him upon trial for the crime of murder, 
assuming that he was entitled to the proteotiou 
of British law, that a charge muler tihe txwj^ 
he first laid ha (the while theiB 
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was no evidence that any char^ had 
laid against the prisoner, that if e^en the 
court were bound to administer the law of 
Missouri, the evidence did not show that Mis- 
souri had power to pass such a law, inasmuch 
as ehe was but a muniLipality in relation to 
other governments, and the law was against 
natural justice, and that the word “murder’^ 
mentioned in the treaty meant murder accord- 
ing to the laws of both countries, and if not, 
that, both by treaty and statute, the crime 
and its criminality were to be determmed by 
the laws of Canada 

Anderson was brought before the Court of 
Common Pleas at Toronto on a writ of habeas 
corpus, issued by Chief-justiee Draper on the 
^th of April, 1861, "though his extradition to 
tlie Missouri authorities had been ordered 
The English court, however, granted a writ of 
habits corpus on an affidavit that Anderson 
was illegally detained at Toronto, and the 
only question which it considered was whether 
it had jurisdiction to issue such a writ mto 
the province of Canada The further question 
of this authority was prevented, however, and 
the whole case was happily concluded without 
a prolonged discussion of the interpretation of 
the extradition treaty, by the issue of the writ 
by tke Canadian Court of Common Pleas on 
the very da^y that the writ of the English 
court arrived at Xoronto, and by the discliarge 
of the prisoner Ay Chief -justice Diaper for 
technical informality in the warrant of com- 
mitment 

Chief-justice Draper, after hearing the 
evidence, said that it was doubtful whether 
the case could be decided in that term if judg- 
ment were to be given upon all the points, but 
that he would give the prisoner the benefit 
of a speedy discharge if they came to an opin- 
ion m hiB favour on the technical point as to 
the insufficiency of tlie commitment An order 
was given for the prisoner to be brought up 
on the following Saturday, and when the 
day arrived Anderson was discharged, on the 
grounds that the warrant of commitment was 
not issued in conformity with the statute — 
Tst, Beeau^ it did not contain a charge of 
murder but onij of felonioue homicide, where- 
as ^treaty and statutedo not authorize surren- 


der jQT committal for any homicide not ex^ 
pressed to be murder. 2d, Ttut rt was not 
expressed to be for the purpose of surrender, 
but only until the prisoner should be dis- 
charged by due course of law, where^ the 
statute requires both No judgment waagiven 
upon the meiits of the case itself Chief- 
justice Draper declared that he did not see 
any way to the conclusion that the court 
could hold the case uot to be within the treaty, 
and the act so clearly not to be murder, that 
there would be notluug for a juiy to try, but 
that the court could dispose of at as a true 
question of law, for if there was a question 
of fact to be tiled, he a prehended the ac- 
cused must be suirendeied, as such question 
could only be tried in the country where the 
fact arose These and other similar questions 
weie of too serious a character to be demded 
upon impulse or in haste, and he did not 
scruple to say that so long as the prisoner 
sustained prejudice by the delay, lie desired 
to defer pi enouncing an opinion on them JHe 
was reluctant, on the one hand, where the 
accuser did not make it indisjiensahle, to de- 
clare that each individual of the assumed 
number of foui millions of slaves in the South- 
ern States might commit assassination in aid 
of his escape on any part of his route to that 
province, and find impunity and shelttn* on 
his arrival there He was reluctant, on the 
other hand, to admit that Great Britam had 
entered into treaty obligations to euinender a 
fugitive slave, who, as his sole means of ob- 
taming his hberty, had shed the blood of the 
merciless taskmaster who held him in bondage 
This was, in fact, a back way out of a diffi- 
cult position When the case had fiiat come 
before the Canadian courts, the chief-justice 
had construed the extiadition treaty m a 
manner more vigorous than English lawyers 
believed was justifiable, by representing that 
as by the law homicide committed m resistance 
to Ihwful authority was murder, and "ftiat as 
#ie authority by which Digges attempted to 
capture Anderson was unquestmnahl^ lawful 
by the laws of Missouri, where the staggLe 
took place, Anderson, thoughinonalA^ jqetife 
in the of the Enghdi law, "was 
less guiltj^ of the caime oi murder. Happily 
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this legally fine-drawn distinction was not 
brought forward for final argument, or the 
extradition treaty might or should have suf- 
fered By an adroit use of a technical objec- 
tion the case was put to an end by the release 
of the prisoner, and everybody, except perhaps 
the extreme pro-slavery party, breathed more 
freely 

Comparatively few people in England under- 
stood that the demand for the relinquishment of 
Anderson as an escaped slave was made by a 
government controlled by Southern influence 
Scarcely anybody here knew much about the 
working of the separate state laws in America, 
or the changes that would probably follow the 
accession to power of a strong Northern party 
For some years our governments had been 
irritated by the overbearing tone frequently 
assumed by the mmisters at Washington m 
their representations regardmg England, their 
denunciation of English claims m Central 
America, and other subjects of correspon- 
dence These thmgs were remembered as 
against the government of the TJnited States, 
without much distmction being made between 
the parties of which that government might be 
formed, and consequently when the represen- 
tatives of the North, the antagonists of slavery, 
came mto power, and not imreasonably looked 
for the sympathy and moral support of Great 
Bntam, they had some excuse for being dis- 
appointed at findmg that, on the whole. Great 
Britain seemed inclined to turn to them a very 
cold shoulder 

The truth was that half the people in Eng- 
^laanjL did not regard the war as one directed 
against slavery, but as an effort to prevent 
the Southern States from breaking the union 
The South was the aggressor, no doubt, but 
there were strong surmises that it had been 
driven mto hostiUtiea by the same overhear- 
ing temper which had so often been displayed 
towards this country Nobody seemed to 
reflect th^t these arrogant messages were sent 
to this country hy a government favourable 
to Southern and not to Northern views, and 
as to the suppression of slavery, had not Pre- 
sident Lmcojn, xn entering upon the duties of 
hist office, said " I have no purpose, direct or 
tmhrect, to interfere with the institution of 


slavery in the United States where it exists, 
I believe I have no lawful right to do so, 
and I have no inclination to do so ” Where 
was there any sign of the abolition of slavery 
m this declaration. Even better informed 
people seemed to think that the best thing 
the North could do was to let the Southern 
States go, and to take tiieir peculiar in- 
stitution with them. It was a not un- 
common opinion that the Union would be 
broken up into various tenitones, luulei dis- 
tmct and mdependent governments, like the 
countries of Europe Another impression 
was that the Mississippi pretty accunitel^ 
divided the free from the slaveholding states. 
In addition to these errors, wdiich a rciisonable 
amount of reflection or inquiry would have 
corrected, there existed a notion that the 
people of the Northern States weie rathei a 
crafty hucksteiiug set, with a turn for double- 
dealing or talent for taking a<l vantage The 
movements of the government were therefore 
viewed with caution, if not with suspicion, 
when it came to be understood that the Noi th- 
em cause was represented (Joi’tainly theie 
was little attempt on the part of the Anm 
cabinet to propitiate opinion lu Englmui, 
When it was seen that very little symi>ath\ 
could be counted on from this country, the 
United States government showed much as- 
perity, although their accusations and the 
temper which they displayed fell far short of 
the animosity towards England openly avowed 
hy the people in New York and elsewhert*, 
Tery little pains were taken on eitlier aide to 
restrain or to suppress expressions of feeling 
which were as bitter as they were ill founded, 
and unfortunately the policy adopted by the 
American government tended still more to 
excite the expressions of dissatisfaction with 
which the prosecution of the war was regarded 
here Of course it was a serious misfor- 
tune that the supply of cotton should have 
been entirely suspended, and that the nulls of 
Lancashire and Cheshire should be idle, the 
manufacturing population reduced to want, 
and the whole of a great staple trade para- 
lysed , but in addition to this the American 
legislature had adopted a system of rigid pro- 
tection which by the so-caEed Tariff 
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Bill almost prohibited the importation of 
foreign goods into America 

Our trade with the Southern States, it was 
felt, would have been comparatively unre- 
stricted if those states had been able to legis- 
late for themselves In 1860 England had sent 
twenty millions of exports to America, and this 
amount of merchandise was now to be prac- 
tically excluded, or to be taxed with duties 
which would be prohibitory Birmingham 
expected to lose J3, 800, 000 of her cutlery 
trade, South Staffordshire was in dismay 
Early m March, 1861, the Tvme^ said 

^‘The period between the election of the new 
president and the surrender of office by the old 
IS a sort of interregnum, in which it may be 
said all legislative and executive activity is 
paralysed But, though unable to do any- 
thing for the cause of the Union, the senate 
and the congress have employed the interreg- 
num to strike a second blow at the commerce, 
the finance, and the geueial prosperity of the 
country infinitely more fatal than any abstrac- 
tion of teintory or diminution of population 
They employed the last weeks of what is pro- 
bably the last session of the last congress of the 
United States of America in undoing all the 
pi ogress that has been made in the direction 
of free-trade, and in manacling their country 
once more in the fetters of a protection 
amounting to prohibition 

The conduct of congress on the Tariff Bill 
has much changed the tone of public feeling 
with reference to the Secessionists, and none 
heie, even those whose sympathies are with 
the Noithern States, attempt to justify the 
couise which the Protectionists m congress 
have pursued In Manchester the proposed 
niciease of duties on cotton goods in the 
United States IS causing great attention In 
Newcastle it is considered that it will be im- 
possible to do business with the United States 
on the terms set out in the tariff, while the 
business with the Southern States is described 
as satisfactory In Sheffield considerable 
apprehension is felt as to the effect of the new 
taiiff on the steel trade. In Wolverhampton 
the anticipation that the tariff has become 
law darkens the already gloomy prospects of 
the iron trade When it is remembered that 


all this lU-will and disruption of international 
ties and sympathies, which were becoming 
closer every day, and which America never 
needed more than now, is to be effected for 
no better object than that of protracting the 
sickly existence of an artificial manufacturing 
system raised and nurtured at the expense of 
the shippmg and trade of the country, and by 
levying an odious tribute fiom all classes not 
concerned in manufactures, we cannot but 
wonder at the madness of democracy and its 
utter inability to apprehend and retain the 
most obvious principles of economical science 
Protection was quite as much a cause of the 
disruption of the Union as slavery In that 
respect it has done its worst, but it is des- 
tined, if we mistake not, to be the fruitful 
mother of other disiuptions What interest 
have the gieat agricultural Western States, 
for mstance, in being made tributaries to the 
ironmasters of Pennsylvania or the cotton- 
spinners of Lowell '2 They will desire, as the 
South have desired, a direct trade with Eng- 
land, and the peculiar position of Canada, 
with its facilities of communication by lake, 
river, and railway, will show them the readi- 
est means of obtaining a direct trade by a 
fresh separation, possibly by an amalgamation 
with our own colonies 
These topics are so obvious that we for- 
bear to insist upon them, but we beg to pomt 
out, for the comfort of our own countrymen and 
the warning of the government of the United 
States, that in attempting to exclude at one 
blow twenty millions of exports from them 
teintory they have undertaken a task quite 
beyond their power They may, indeed, de- 
stroy their own customs revenue, they may 
rum the shipping, and cripple the commerce 
of the towns on the -Atlantic seaboard, but 
they cannot prevent English manufacturers 
from permeating the United States from one 
end to the other A glance at the map is suf- 
ficient to show this The Southern Confeder- 
acy will, of course, desire no better than to 
make Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New 
Orleans d6p6ts of English manufactures, to 
be smuggled across the long and imperceptible 
frontier which separates them from the United 
States Nay, it is quite possible that the 
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gi^ dtr of New Tork majprefer to declare 
a-ftce port, and to become the d^p^t of 
a®t enormmfeinimt traffic, rai;her than see its 
Whnrvw rotting, its streets deserted, and its 
harbomr empt^, because a suicidal policy has 
driven' commerce to the inferior harbours of 
■die Soudn The indented coasts of the North- 
em States grve ample opportunity for smug- 
gling-, and, what is still more important, tlie 
frontier between Canada and the Dnion is 
virtually traced by the stream of the St Law- 
rence and the centre of the great Lakes On- 
tario, Ene, and Huron It is a region which 
might have been created for the express pur- 
pose of punishing the presumptuous folly of 
seeking to erect the bainer of piohibition 
between nations which have long enjoyed the 
mutual benefits of commercial intercourse 
TBie smuggler will redress the errors of the 
statesman, as^ he has so often done before 
‘These representations were not calculated 
tb atey' public excitement or to increase popu- 
lair feeling" m favour of the North, but there 
weipe numbers of thoughtful and influential 
who never wavered m their conviction 
ttottheNortbeni cause was worthy of the sym- 
pia^thy of this country This was the view held 
by Mk Bright, Mr Cobden, Mr John Stuart 
Mill, Mr Milner Gibson, Mr Yilliers, and 
Mr W E Forster, who represented a con- 
siderable phalanx of opinion, and on the 
whole the government maintained a quiet but 
feendiy disposition, while, as we have noted, 
I^eople of the inanufacturing districts, 

, the los» of trade was most severely 

stanch in their belief that the 
^ tigh#eto!s one on the^ part of the 
had^ i^'t com^ hos- 

had struck the fij?st 
blilw fortile^diseelidacm of the Union Moat 
opimoos expressed here, 
a®# tfcp Mamiestations made by 

Ttiipse opposed to the action of the 
repeated with; exaggerations 
hl Aineinc®ii^ ated produced corresponding exas- 
p WBtioa®, by tfaeaitB* The 

goyerim^i!teB<^ btA epuntmes had m effiet 
and* nepudiaite 

a^smiELDg' 

^i?ep®esent the sentMeuts of the majority- 


The Federal government, however, was a» 
captious as the people were extmvagantiy testy, 
and the temper with which it fmrsisted in re- 
garding every expression of opuuon m England 
was strikingly manifested by the complaints 
and remonstitmces that wem made when our 
government determined to re(*ogmze the South 
as a belligerent power, and to pix^elami a ntrict 
neutrality Tlie Confedeiates h<ui takem Foil; 
Sumter A vessel which, in view <»f the pos- 
sibility of the revolt, the Fe<lend government 
had sent with i^iuforcementH, luul been hrml 
at fiom an island in the harlamr, and tlieu 
the Confederates bombaixled the foit fiom 
batteries which they had erected on the nuun- 
land for the purpose. The giinunon left it 
because they had no meima of I'esiat^uiee, and 
the Confederates took }>os«i»HHion President 
Liucolu replied by his mil for 75,(XKJ men as 
volunteers to join the Fetleial fences for the 
purpose of re-establishing the Union. 

Jefferaon Davis then declared Ins intiuition 
to issue lettersof marque, and called fi^r 1 50, <HK) 
volunteers. The Southern ports were imme- 
diately place<l under blockade. 

The president's call for troops wn« enthusi- 
astically responded to by the legmlatures of 
the free states, New York temlenng 
men, instead of the 13, (HH) demanded, and 
3,000,000 (lollaiu The governom of the bor- 
der slave states —Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Missouri — refusetl to resjamd to the pre- 
sident’s call, North Carolina going so far 
as to seize all the Federal forts within her 
borders Virginia declareil for the wm^HHion, 
and closed Norfolk harbour by sinking ves- 
sels at its mouth, so as to prevent the Fede- 
ral ships of war going out; and the captain 
of one of tlie sliips threateiieil to lay the towm 
m rums if the obstructions were not re- 
moved. The Federal conimmsumera at Har- 
pers Ferrr, being pressed by KKK) Virgiinans, 
destroyed the armoury, arsenal, manufactory 
budding, and I5,0CM> stancU of arms They 
then retired, into Fennsylvania, with the loss 
of three mem, Troops were aorriving at Wash- 
ington fimnx ail points j a Massachusetts r^- 
ment, when, passing throng ll^timore, liad 
. been aibtadked by the mob, and many peraoios 
were wonndnd and some killed. The Federal 
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^ov^emraent proclaimed that Southern priva- 
teers would be treated as pirates, and that no 
more arms or provisions weie to be sent south 
The feeling throughout the North appeared 
to be moat enthusiastically and unanimously 
in favour of energetic measures against the 
seceders 

All these events occurred in April, and in 
May Lord John Russell announced to Parlia- 
ment that, after taking the opinion of the law 
officers of the crown, the government had 
determined to recognize the American Com 
f ederac}^ as a belligerent po wer The proclama- 
tion of the blockade of all ports in the seceded 
states meant not only war, but a war of recog- 
nized belligerent powers The Confederates 
were then on the footing of regular antagon- 
ists, for it could not be maintained that a nation 
would blockade its own ports Accoidingly 
a proclamation was issued which, after noticing 
the fact that hostilities had unhappily com- 
menced between the government of the United 
States of Amenca and ceitain states ‘‘styling 
themselves the Confederated States of the 
South,” strictly charged and commanded “all 
the loving sub3ects of her majesty to obseive 
a strict neutrality in and during the aforesaid 
hostiiiiies, and to abstain from violating or 
contravening the laws and statutes of the 
realm in that behalf, or the law of nations in 
relation thereto, as they will answer to the 
conttMy at their peril” The proclamation 
ne^t set forth %n extenso the provisions of the 
Poreign Enlistment Act of 1819 , which pro- 
hibits British subjects from engaging m the 
naval or military service of any foreign pi mce, 
potentate, colony, &c , without the leave and 
license of her majesty , from eqmpinng or fitting 
out vessels for the service of any such foreign 
pi nice, potentate, colony, &c , and from adding 
to or increasing the warlike force of any ship 
or vessel of war, cruiser, or other armed vessel 
belonging to a foreign power which may enter 
the ports of this country In order that none 
of her majesty^s subjects might render them- 
selvos liable to the penalties imposed by the 
statute, the proclamation strictly commanded 
that no person or persons whatsoever should 
commit any act, matter, or thing contrary to 
the provisions of the said statute upon pam 


BIl 

of the several penalties imposed (fine and im- 
prisonment and the confiscation of the vessels 
and warlike stores) and of her majesty’s “ higli 
displeasure ” The proclamation warned Brit- 
ish subjects that if, m violation of their duty, 
they entered into the service of either of the 
contending parties on board a ship of war or 
tiunsporfc, or served on board any pnvateerbear- 
ing letters of marque, or broke or endeavoured 
to break any blockade “ lawfully or actually 
established,” they would do so at their own 
peril, and would in no wise obtain any" pro- 
tection for or against any liabilities or penal 
consequences, but would, on the contrary, in- 
cur her majesty’s high displeasure by such 
misconduct There was also the usual warning 
against carrying officers, soldiers, despatches, 
arms, military stores or materials, or any ar- 
ticle or ai tides consideied to be contraband 
of war according to the law or modern usage 
of nations These words were (perhaps pur- 
posely) ambiguous, because impoitant articles 
winch, in foimei contests, were of innocent 
use, had by the application of science become 
foinndable implements of modem warfare, 
for instance, coal and the component parts of 
steam-engines, whicli never had been declared 
by any competent tribunal to be contraband 
of war 

This proclamation was definite and emphatic 
enough, but the North immediately resented 
our having recognized the position of the 
South as a belligerent power It was inter- 
preted into a hasty determination to assist 
and encourage rebels Yet the law of the 
matter was clear, the friends of the Northern 
States and of the Federal government in this 
country were anxious that the proclamation 
should be issued, if only for the reason that 
until the South was treated as a belligerent 
power no nation in Europe could properly 
recognize the blockade of the ports of Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and New Orleans, Had it 
been a mere closure of the ports any offender 
could only have been dealt with in American 
waters, hut the proclamation of a blockade 
gave power to pursue an offender mite tfee 
open sea In effect the annoimcenieiaife a 
blockade meant war mst^d of snppressfo® of 
revolt, and our recognition of it and conse^ 
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queat neutrality was the only proper course, 
and the beat course for the interests of the 
Federal government But our declaration of 
this neutrality was by implication treated as 
an offence throughout the long correspon- 
dence that ensued 

It required some care to pi event the con- 
troversy bemg distorted into an actual quar- 
rel, for the Eederals appeared to regard Eng- 
land as a watchful enemy, waiting to do the 
TTmon an ill-turn, or to aid in preventing its 
restoration As a matter of fact the Empei or 
of the French, who had in his mind the ill- 
fated scheme for intervention in Mexico, all 
but openly recognized and sided with the 
South, and would have had us join him in in- 
terfering to secure the demands for a separa- 
tion from the Union Neither Lord Palmer- 
ston nor Lord John Eussell would listen to 
such a proposal for a moment Many 'ad- 
visers’^ were strongly m favour of our inter- 
posing to secure the independence of the Con- 
federacy, but the government utterly refused 
to entertain such a notion They knew very 
weU what were the motives of the Federals, 
and they respected them, though the sudden 
and complete successes which followed the 
first prompt action of the Confederates caused 
them to think, as the majority of people 
thought, that the South would ultimately 
become a separate nation 

The second call for 23,000 men for the regu- 
lar army, and 18,000 seamen, was made by 
President Lmcoln immediately after the block- 
ade,* but the Confederates were equally deter- 
lUtned, and seemed for a time to be masters 
of liie 6itua4a.on. Their repeated successes 
had the effect of mcreasmg the number of 
their admirers here, and of emphasizing the 
feeling of distrust and indifference towards 
the North, which had already been augmented 
by tho invectives which were uttered against 
England by the populace in New York and 
many of iiie ill-regulated recruits of the Fed- 
eral army 

Much was said on the part both of the 
North and the South to keep pubhc opmion 
here m a ferment Both claimed to act in 

accordance with right and justice Mr Jeffer- 
Davis stigmatized as unconstitutional the 


proclamation of Mr Lincoln calling for 75,000 
volunteers, and excused his own appeal for 
recruits to form a Confederate army by say mg 
to his ministry — 

"Deprived of the aid of congress at the 
moment, I was under the necessity of confin- 
ing my action to a call on the States for vol- 
unteers for the common defence I deemed 
it proper further to issue a proclamation in- 
viting application from persons disposed to 
aid our defence in private armed vessels on 
the high seas, to the end that preparations 
might be made foi the immediate issue of 
letters of marque and reprisal, which you 
alone, under the constitution, have power to 
grant I entertain no doubt you will concur 
with me in the opinion that, in the absence 
of a fleet of public vessels, it will be eminently 
expedient to supply their place by private 
armed vessels, so happily styled by the publi- 
cists of the United States 'tlie nnhtia of the 
sea,’ and so often and justly robed on by them 
as an efficient and admirable instrument of 
defensive warfare. I earnestly recoraruend 
the immediate passage of a law authorizing 
me to accept the numerous pi'oposals already 
received ” 

He then went on to denounce the proclama- 
tion of a blockade, and concluded by saying — 

"We feel that our cause is just and holy, 
we protest solemnly in the face of mankind 
that we desire peace at any sacnfice save that 
of honour and independence ; we seek no con- 
quest, no aggrandisement, no concession of 
any kind from the States with which we were 
lately confederated all we ask is to be let 
alone, that those who never held power over 
us shall not now attempt our subjugation by 
arms This we will, this we must, resist to 
the direst extremity. The moment tlmt this 
pretension is abandoned the sword will drop 
from our grasp, and we shall be ready to enter 
into treaties of amity and commerce that can* 
not but be mutually beneficial ” 

At about the same time Mr. C M. Clay, the 
minister of the United States m St Peters- 
burg, addressed a long letter to the Times, m 
which he endeavoured to correct some of the 
erroneous impressions which he beheveil to be 
prevalent in this countiy 
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What are we fighting fori" he inquired, 
and replying to the question declared, ‘^We, 
the people of the United States of America 
(to use the language of our Constitution), are 
fighting to maintain our nationality, and the 
piinciples of liberty upon which it was founded 
— that nationality which Great Britain has 
pledged herself, both by past comity and the 
sacred obligations of treaty, to respect — ^those 
great principles of liberty, that all power is 
derived from the consent of the governed, 
trial by jury, freedom of speech, and the press, 
that ^without law there is no liberty^ — which 
we inherited from Great Britain herself, and 
which, having been found to lie at the base 
of all progress and civilization, we desire to 
perpetuate for ourselves and the future of aU 
the nations The so-called ^ Confederate States 
of America^ lebel against us — against our 
nationality, and against all the prmciples of 
its structure Citizens of the United States — 
of the one government (not of the Confeder- 
ated States, as they would have the world be- 
lieve, but of ^us the people’), they propose, 
not by common legal consent, but by arms, to 
sever our nation into separate independen- 
cies Claiming to ^be let alone,’ they con- 
spire against us, seize by force our forts, 
stores, and arms, appropriate to themselves 
our mints, moneys, and vessels at sea, cap- 
ture our armies, and threaten even the Capitol 
at Washington ” 

Mr Clay contended that the woid ^^seces- 
sion” was used to cover up treason and to 
delude the nations, and that the idea of state 
sovereignty” was utterly delusive The Ame- 
iican nation had given up the old ^^confeder- 
ation” to avoid just such complications as had 
occurred The states were by the constitution 
deprived of all the rights of mdependent sove- 
reigns, and the national government acted not 
through state organizations, but directly upon 
the citizens of the states themselves — to that 
highest of power, the right of life and death 
The states could not keep an army or navy, 
or even repel invasion, except when necessity 
did not allow time for national action, could 
make no treaty, nor coin money, nor exercise 
any of the first great essential powers of “sove- 
reignty” In a word, they could no more 
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“secede” from the Union than Scotland or 
Ireland could secede from England 

The Confederates, he declared, had over- 
thrown the constitutions of the “Confederate 
States” themselves, refusing, m every case, to 
refer their new usurpations to the votes of the 
people, thus making themselves doubly trait- 
ors to both the states and the nation The 
despotic rulers over 4,000,000 of enslaved 
Africans, they presumed to extend over the 
North, the white races of all nations, the same 
despotism by ignoring the pohtical rights of 
all but their own class, by restrictions upon 
the popular franchise, Tiy the suppression of 
the freedom of speech and of the press, by the 
terrorism of “lynch-law,” or tyrannical enact- 
ments, backed by standing armies, to crush 
out the independence of thought, the ineradi- 
cable instincts of world-wide humanity — ^with 
the atrocious dogma that negro slavery was 
the only basis of real conservatism and pro- 
gressive civilization, and that the true solution 
of the contest of all time between labour and 
capital was that capital should own the la- 
bourer, whether white or black 

Mr Clay confidently asserted that the Fed- 
erals could subdue the revolted states The 
whole seven revolted states (2,173,000) had 
not as much white population as the single 
state of New York (3,851,563) by 1,500,000 
people If all the slave states were to make 
common cause they had only 8,907,894 whites, 
with 4,000,000 slaves, while the Union had 
about 20,000,000 of homogeneous people, as 
powerful in peace and war as the world had 
seen Intelligent, hardy, and “many-sided,” 
their late apparent lethargy and weakness 
was the self-possession of conscious strength 
When they had made up their minds that 
force was necessary they moved upon Wash- 
ington with such speed, numbers, and steadi- 
ness as had not been sui passed in. history They 
had the money (at a lower rate of interest than 
ever before), the men, and the command of 
the sea and the internal waters The North 
could blockade the Confederates by sea and 
invade them by land, and close up the rebel- 
lion in a single year if “ let alone ” 

They did not propose to “subjugate” the 

revolted states, but to put down simply the 
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rebel citizens, — ^to go to the rescue of the loyal 
Unionists of all the states, — to carry safety, 
peace, and liberty to the union-loving people 
(£ the South, who would of themselves (the 
tyranny overthrown) send back their repre- 
sentatives to congress, and the Union would 
be “ reconstructed” without a change of a let- 
ter in the constitution of the United States 
Did England subjugate Ireland and Scotland? 
Were the united kingdoms less homogeneous 
than of old, before the wars against rebellion'* 
So would the United States rise from the 
smoke of battle with renewed stability and 
power 

Then followed some questions to the British 
public, followed by appeals which^ though 
doubtless meant in all sincerity, were not in 
the best form for impressing the national sen- 
timent They began well enough by saying, 
‘‘We overthrow that political element in 
America which has all through our history 
been the studied denouncer and real hater of 
the British nation, while we have been always 
from the begmnmg the friends of England 
Because, though under different forms of gov- 
ernment, we had common sympathies and a 
common cause, and therefore a common in- 
terest England was the conservator of liberty 
in Europe — the Old World, we are m the 
New If ‘the Confederate States’ are right, 
then IS England wrong If slavery must be 
extended in America, then must England re- 
stoi'e it m the West Indies, blot out the most 
glorious page of her history, and call back her 
freed men, into chains 1 Let her say to the 
miasrtyrs of freedom from the nations who 
fcaw sought refuge and a magnanimous de- 
KM her ^ores, Eetujn to your scaffold 
and pnsomhouse, England is no more 
Englaud’’’ 

Aiguing oh the ground of England’s mate- 
' hiad interests, Mr. Clay said “We are her 
best consumer, no tariff will materially affect 
liiatvfact. We are the best consumer of Eng- 
land, not because we a^e cotton-growers or 
cotton- spinners, agriculturists or manufac- 
turers, but because we are producers and 
mahufacturers, and have money to spend. It 
^not the South, as is urged, but the Eorth, 
wfeo^are the best consumers Englisk com- 


merce The free white labourer and capitalist 
does now, and always will, consume moie than 
the white master and the slave 
“Can England,” he continued, “afford to 
offend the great nation which will still be 
‘ the United States of America,’ even should 
we lose part of the South I Twenty nulhoim 
of people to-day, with or without the sla\ e 
states, m twenty years we will be foity mil- 
lions ’ In another half-century we will be 
one hundred millions I We will rest upon the 
Potomac, and on the west banks of the Missis- 
sippi liver, upon the Gulf of Mexico Our rail- 
roads will run 4000 miles upon a single pamllel, 
binding our empire, which must master the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceana la England 
so secure in the future against home revolt or 
foreign ambition as to ventuie, now in our 
need, to plant the seeds of revenge m all our 
future? If Irelaml, or Scotland, or Wales 
shall attempt to secede from that beneficent 
government of the United Kingdom which 
now lightens their taxation and given them 
security and respect at home and abroad, shall 
we enter into a piratical war with our race 
and ally, and capture and sell m our }K>rtH the 
property and endanger the lives of ja^aceable 
citizens of the British Empire all over the 
world? I enter not into the discussion of 
details England, then, is our natural ally. 
Will she Ignore our aspirations/ If she is 
just, she ought not If she is honourable and 
magnanimous, she cannot If slie iw wise, she 
will not ” 

This conclusion was by no means happy. 
It struck a wrong note in relation to the 
general impression then prevalent, |>artly be- 
cause of the repeated defeats of the Federab 
which almost immediately followed the confi- 
dent declaration that the South would be 
easily subdued- 

An opinion prevailed in the North that 
privateers would be able to sell their prizes 
m British porta Letters were issued from 
our foreign office interdicting the armed ships 
and privateers either of the Unitetl States or 
the “so-styled Confederated States of North 
America” from carrying prizes made by them 
into the ports, harboxurs, roadsteads, or waters 
of the United Kingdom or of any of owt oolo- 
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nies or possessions abroad Erance also held 
to her laws, which only allowed privateers 
with prizes to remain in her ports for twenty- 
four hours, and did not permit them to sell or 
dispose of prizes or cargoes 

On the 17th or 18th of June (1861), both 
armies were in motion, and the Eederals were 
repulsed by the Confederates, whose station 
they had attacked at Eort Bethel 

We need not follow the various episodes of 
that terrible fratricidal war, nor the diead 
details of slaughtei, the accounts of which 
sickened the hearts of those who read them, 
and left more than half the families in Amer- 
ica to mourn their dead During the early 
part of the conflict the Pederals suflered re- 
peated defeats, which seemed at first to justify 
the opinion held here that the Northern levies 
were no match, as soldiers, for the Southern 
force The Confederate ranks were largely 
filled by men accustomed to out-door sports 
and who had leisure for learning the use of 
arms, and, moreovei, they composed the 
militia of the Southern States, to whom drill 
and military exercises wei e a f i equent recrea- 
tion The Pederals, on the other hand, were 
to a great extent men taken from store or 
oftice, — men engaged in trade and town life 
They did not at first estimate what they had 
to do, and it was not till the misfortunes they 
had sustained called out the pertinacity and 
determination which they afterwards dis- 
played, that they began to reverse the disas- 
ters of the first campaigns, and to follow up 
the subsequent successes until the Union was 
restored and slavery abolished In July, 
1861, the Pederals attempted to advance upon 
Eichmond in Virginia, which had become the 
Southern or Confederate capital, and at a 
place called Bull Eun, or Manassas Junction, 
they suflered a severe defeat, almost at the very 
beginning of hostilities On their side about 
18,000 men were engaged, the greater part of 
them being raw recruits under the command 
of General M^Dowall Two of the regiments 
whose term of service had expired a few 
hours before insisted on being discharged, and 
fell to the rear at the commencement of the 
action The conduct of the Pederal troops 
was not very admirable, and they were en- 


tirely hrok^ and scattered, their defeat end- 
ing inflight They returned to Washington 
with a loss of 19 officers and 462 men killed, 
and 64 ofi&cers and 947 men wounded, while 
the Confederate loss was comparatively trif- 
ling The appearance of the fugitive regi- 
ments in the streets of the capital created in- 
tense excitement, and it was feared that the 
Confederates, following up the advantage, 
would march thither This, however, they 
were not able to accomplish It may be said 
that this defeat had the effect of intensifying 
the deteimination of the Pederal government 
From that time for three years President 
Lincoln and his colleagues repeatedly called 
out fresh levies, and announced their deter- 
mination to devote all the resources of the 
country to the maintenance of the Union 
and the reclamation of the rebellious states 
The victory of the Confederates was received 
in England, if not with general satisfaction, 
with something too much like noisy applause, 
in which was mingled admiration for the 
victors and a ceitain disdain for the van- 
quished The brave little army of the South 
had beaten the larger forces that had been 
called together to force them to obedience 
The side which it was supposed had been 
most ready to “ bounce,’^ and had used threat- 
ening language and offensive innuendo towards 
England had shown the white-feather This 
was the view which was most loudly, and, as 
it appeared, most generally expressed, and 
such comments took a tone that had in it 
something of exultation Happily the Pede- 
ral government in America had in Mr Lin- 
coln a chief of penetrating sagacity and plain 
common sense, and our own ministers were 
equally able to distinguish between a tempo- 
rary ebullition of popular opinion and the 
duties that belonged to the administration of 
the affairs of the country Both Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Eussell fi.rmly resisted 
any suggestion that would have led to our in- 
terposition on behalf of Confederate indepen- 
dence 

At the same time there was great exaspera- 
tion of feeling on each side, for in Amenea 
the abuse of England was both loud and deep 
In the early part of November (1861), am. 
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event occurred winch at first seemed likely to 
lead to more serious consequences than the 
mere interchange of invective during a time 
of Ignorant excitement 

The Confederate leaders, encouraged, doubt- 
less, by their recognition as the government 
of a belligerent power, had appomted two 
commissioners to represent them, — one at the 
English and the other at the French court 
Mr Mason was accredited to England, and 
Mr Slidell to France, and they were accom- 
panied by their secretaries, Mr McFarland and 
Mr Eustia Mr W L Yancey had already been 
m Europe as the advocate of the doctrine of 
state sovereignty, and Mr Thurlow Weed 
was then, or soon afterwards, m London for 
the purpose of representmg the case of the 
North before public opmion here, as Mr Clay 
had already endeavoured to do 
Mr SlideU, the envoy accredited to Paris, 
was a Southern lawyer, and Mr Mason was 
said to be the author of the fugitive slave 
law, which had been so effectual in arousing 
the opposition of the Abolitionists in the 
border states They were sent to Europe to 
endeavour to obtain the ofiicial recognition of 
the French and English courts, and had run 
the blockade from Charleston to Cardenas m 
Cuba in the Confederate steamer Nashville, 
escaping the Federal vessels which were on 
the look-out to prevent them from reach- 
ing a neutral port The Federals knew well 
enough of the mtention to send these gentle- 
men and their secretaries to Europe, and 
understood their purpose in coming hither, 
but, notwithstandmg the vigilance of the 
watch kept on Charleston they contrived to 
reach the Havana and to take their passage 
on board the English mail-steamer Trent It 
happened, however, that the United States 
sloop of war, the San Jacinto, was returning 
from the African coast, and her commander, 
Captain Wfikes, heard that the Confederate 
envoys were endeavouring to embark for 
Europe Wilkes was one of those hot-headed 
indiscreet men who are not to be depended 
on when judgment is required, and he pro- 
bably thought it would be a fine stroke 
of patriotism to beard the British lion,” as 
h^ admirers afterwards phrased it when ex- 


tolling his exploit. At all events he fell in 
with the Trent on the afternoon of the 8th of 
November, and without showing any colours 
hove to ahead The Trent hoisted her en- 
sign, but it was not responded to, and as 
she went nearer, the stranger fired a round 
shot across her bows and showed American 
colours The engines of the Trent were 
slowed, and she was still approaching when 
the other vessel fired a shell close across her 
bows She then stopped, and an officer with 
an armed guard of marines boarded her and 
demanded a list of the passengers, which de- 
mand being refused, the officer said he had 
orders to arrest Mr Mason, Mr. Slidell, Mr. 
McFarland, and Mr Eustis, and that he 
had sure information of their being passen- 
gers in the Trent The commander of the 
Trent declining to satisfy him whether such 
passengers were on board or not, Mi. Slidell 
stepped forward and announced that the four 
persons named were then standing before him 
under British protection, and that if they 
were taken on board the Ban Jacinto they 
must be taken v% et armts. The commander 
of the Tre7it and Commander Williams, who 
was on board, protested against the demands 
of the captain of the San Jacinto as an act of 
piracy which they had no means of resisting, 
as the American vessel was on their port beam, 
200 yards off, her ship^s company at quarters, 
ports open, and tampions out. JElemonsiranoe 
was unavailing. The commissioners and their 
secretaries were forcibly carried off, such 
necessary luggage as they required being sent 
to them, and it was then demanded that the 
commander of the TreM should go on board 
the San Jacinto This he positively refused 
to do unless he should be forcibly compelled, 
and the demand was not insisted on The 
ships then parted company, and the Trent pro- 
ceeded on her voyage to St Thomas. 

When the intelhgence reached England it 
produced immense excitement. The act of 
Captain Wilkes was clearly illegal, and it was 
regarded as an outrage, a deliberate insult to 
the country A cabinet council was held and 
despatches were prepared, the conciliatory 
form of which was to some extent determined 
by the advice of Pnnce Albert, whose draft 
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of the representations to be made to the Fed- 
eral government was one of the latest duties 
with which he was occupied shortly before his 
death The despatch said that the seizure on 
board the Trent was an act of violence, a 
breach of international law, and an insult to 
the British flag; but it went on — Her ma- 
jesty^s government, bearing in mind the 
friendly i elation s which have long subsisted 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
are willing to believe that the United States 
naval officer who committed this aggression 
was not acting in compliance with any autho- 
rity from his government, or that, if he con- 
ceived himself to be so authorized, he greatly 
misunderstood the instructions which he had 
received For the government of the United 
States must be fully aware that the British 
government could not allow such an affront 
to the national honour to pass v-ithout full 
reparation, and her majesty’s government are 
unwilling to believe that it could be the de- 
liberate intention of the government of the 
United States unnecessarily to force into dis- 
cussion between the two governments a ques- 
tion of so grave a character, and with regard 
to which the whole British nation would be 
sure to entertain such unanimity of feeling. 

“Her majesty’s government therefore trust 
that, when this matter shall have been brought 
under the consideration of the United States, 
that government will of its own accord offer 
to the British government such redress as 
alone could satisfy the British nation, namely, 
the liberation of the four gentlemen and their 
delivery to your lordship, in older that they 
may again be jflaced under British protection, 
and a suitable apology foi the aggression which 
has been committed ” 

The proceeding of Captain Wilkes was re- 
garded here as a deliberate affront to Great 
Britain, sanctioned if not directed by the 
Federal government in America, and the tem- 
per displayed on the other side gave some 
justification of this opinion and of the bitter 
resentment which accompanied it 

Mr Seward, the secretary of state of the 
Federal government, was fond of discussing 
and orating, and in his reply to the despatch 
insisted on arguing the question before con- 


senting to liberate the prisoners. He asked. 
Were the persons named and their supposed 
despatches contraband of war? Might Captain 
Wilkes lawfully stop and search the Tre^it for 
these contraband persons and despatches? Did 
he exercise the right in a lawful and pioper 
manner ? Having found the contraband per- 
sons on board, and in presumed possession of 
the contraband despatches, had he a light to 
capture their persons? Did he exercise that 
right of capture in a manner observed and 
recognized by the law of nations? This was 
grave trifling, but Mr Seward answered all 
the questions in the affirmative, admitting, 
however, two special difficulties against his 
case, namely, the want of specific insti actions 
to the commander of the San Jacinto by his 
government, and his peimittmg the Trent to 
pioceed on her voyage after he had satisfied 
himself that she was canying contraband of 
war On these giounds Mr Seward was i eady 
to agree to the lelease of the prisoners This 
kind of concession was irritating, and it was 
still believed that Captain Wilkes had acted 
under the direct or implied sanction of his 
government 

It was afteiwaids leported that Geneial 
Scott, who was in Pans, had declared that 
instructions had been given to Capt Wilkes 
by his government, and whethei this report 
was true or not, it is quite certain that the 
captain of the San Jacinto was made a hero 
at two or thiee mass meetings, and what was 
worse, the secretary of the navy had com- 
mended his action, and fie had received a vote 
of thanks from the House of Bepresentatives 
at Washington 

Our legal authorities declared that a bi each 
of international law had been committed 
Another despatch had been sent to Lord Lyons 
that if at the end of seven days no answer was 
given to the representations of our govern- 
ment, or if any other answer was given than 
that of compliance with their demands, he 
was to leave Washington wath all the mem- 
bers of his legation, bringing with him the 
archives of the legation, and to come imme- 
diately to London There was a very painful 
impression here, even among many who were 
in sympathy with the Northern States, that 
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the Federal gavernment was taking a course 
calculated to provoke hostilities ou the part 
a! England, and that the demonstrations 
against this country made by a strong and 
turbulent party in America might carry the 
ministry there to acts of aggression or defiance 
which must lead to farther complications To 
thoughtful men on both sides war between 
Britain and the Federal States would be 
scarcely less horrible oi less fratricidal than 
the conflict already going on between Noxth 
and South, and, though with perhaps too 
suggestive promptitude, it was decided to des- 
patch troops to the number of 8000 to Canada, 
and it was argued that this step was necessary 
to show that we were in earnest in our repre- 
-sentations, — a great load of anxiety was felt 
to have been removed when Mr Seward’s 
reply was received, in a long and rather cir- 
•eumlocutory despatch, containing the satis- 
factory declaration that Captain Wilkes had 
acted without authority, and that the four 
persons taken from the Trent should 
cheerfully hberated ” 

The conclusion was an equitable one, and 
it should not jbe forgotten that the concession 
had to be made at a most critical juncture, 
when the Fedeial reverses had made the 
position of the government extremely difficult, 
and the popular ferment against England for 
her supposed sympathy and suppoit of the 
Confederates was almost imcontroliahle 

Whatever may have been the mistaken 
•estimate of English feeling on the part of 
American agitators, it could not be denied 
l^e prompt declaration of neutrality by 
^ oiir government had secured the Northern 
States against a probable French intervention 
on DAaif of the South, while other states of 
Itoope had followed our example The for- 
eagn envoys at Washmgton were now, in 
dSredience to tlieir governments, earnest in 
their representations to Mr Seward that he 
cc^d not cbiosistently with international law 
refuse to comply with the demands made by 
Cceat Britain 

Even before the prompt declaration sent 
by the Emperor of the J^endi to Washington, 
Mercier, the French minister, had spoken 
Mr Reward in Ifee same sense. On the 


23d of December Lord Lyons wiote to Earl 
Bussell M Mercier went, of his own accoi d, 
to Mr Seward the day before yesterday, and 
expressed strongly his own conviction that the 
choice lay only between a compliance with the 
demands of England and war He begged 
Mr Sewaid to dismiss «dl idea of assistance 
fiom France, and not to be led aw^ay by the 
vulgar notion that the empeioi w'ould gladly 
see England embi oiled with the United Stiites 
m order to pm^sue his own plans lU Euiopo 
without opposition ” 

Tins was a cui lously worded communication 
when it IS read side by side with an intimation 
by Lord Falmei-ston to the tjueen that Im had 
been credibly infoimed tiuit Cieneml 
while in Pans, had let it be uinlerstood that 
he was commissioned to piopose to France to 
join the Northern Suites against England, m 
which event the French province of (‘ainula 
would be restored to the empire. “General 
Scott,” added the jaunty premier, “ will pro- 
bably find himself much nuHtaken as tt) the 
success of his overtures, foi the Fienoh gov- 
ernment is more disjiosed towards the South 
than the North, and is piobabl^ thinking more 
about cotton than about (^’anad.t ” Whatever 
truth or falsehood there may have Ihhju in the 
rumour about General Scott, Ijoid Palmerston 
was right iii his conclusion Geneml Heott 
may have been a political (‘apt^iui Wilkes, 
assuming an authority for which he had no 
warrant, and this seems probable from the 
attitude pi eserved towards England by Ihesi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln He, as well as other 
sagacious leaders in the Noithern States, must 
have seen that the British government was 
acting loyally in declaring the South to be a 
belligerent and announcing complete neiitnil- 
ity. We needed cotton as much as France 
did A whole manufactunng industry in Eng- 
land was paralysed — a whole population m 
deep distress for the want of it, and, in addi- 
tion to this, the Southern States would have 
maintained free-trade with England, and the 
North had imposed duties many of whuh 
were almost prohibitive m relation to English 
commerce Mr Lincoln recognized this, and 
with his dear good sense also saw that to 
persist in supporting the action of Captain 
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Wilkes would be inconsistent The claim of 
right of search in free ports had been aban- 
doned in all civilized states, and the United 
States governments had been specially active 
m abolishing it “ This is the very thing the 
British captains used to do," said Mr Lincoln 

They claimed the right of seai ching Ameri- 
can ships and carrying men out of them That 
was the cause of the war of 1812 Now we 
cannot abandon our own principles We shall 
have to give these men up, and apologize for 
what we have done " 

Happily the terms of the despatches from 
England were, as Mr Seward said, courte- 
ous and friendly, not dictatorial nor men- 
apmg, and the task of reconciling his govern- 
ment to a pacific course was therefore the 
easier The commissioners and the secretaries 
were libeiated, and were sent to this country 
in a Eiitish man-of-war It was no long time 
since international courtesies had been ex- 
changed — the eldest son of the queen had been 
welcomed with enthusiasm in the States, and 
England was giateful In the despatch itself 
the real horror which would be felt at the 
approach of hostilities between the two coun- 
tries was suggested But though this feeling 
was general, there was still a strong party on 
each side which maintained a hostile attitude 
by respectively abusing England and speaking 
with dislike, if not with contempt, of the 
Northern States of America, while certain 
newspapers on both sides accentuated the in- 
vective and helped to maintain the ill-feeling 

Sir Stafford Northcote had been one of the 
longest if not one of the most effective speakers 
against the budget of 1861, and though he 
had apparently not forgotten that he was once 
private secretary to Mr Gladstone, and always 
spoke of the chancellor of the exchequer as 

my right honourable friend," he persisted in 
contending that the calculations for the finan- 
cial year would be fallacious On this occa- 
sion Sir Staffoid Northcote may be said to 
have first come prominently to the front and 
to have achieved decided success as a par- 
liamentary speaker, though he was already 
known as an authority in figures, for he had 
sat, as it were, at the feet of the great Gama- 


hel of finance Mr, Disraeli said that the 
chief credit of the debate on the opposition 
side belonged to Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
doubtless the attack on the budget was sharp 
and the arguments against it were carefully 
arranged, but we have seen how the measure 
passed, and the paper duties were abandoned 
in spite of the forebodings of those who de- 
plored the tendency to remove all taxes on 
cheap newspapers, and who, not having altered 
their views as Mi, Gladstone had altered Ins, 
still regarded such imposts as necessary, or at 
least desirable, for “preventing the circula- 
tion of bad matter," a result, by the by, 
which the old oppressive taxes on cheap pub- 
lications had never effected, as could be shown 
by turning to the files (if any exist) of many 
scandalous periodicals issued between the 
years 1830 and 1850 When the budget for 
1862 was brought foiward both Mr Disiaeli 
and Sir Stafford Northcote were ready to 
renew the attack That budget, though not 
so elaborate as the preceding one, was, like 
some of its predecessors, a remarkable exposi- 
tion of the resouices of the count! y and of a 
scheme for providing an adequate revenue 
notwithstanding adverse circumstances and an 
expenditure, some items of which, like the 
sum spent foi fortifications, had not heen 
approved by the cliancellor of the exchequer 
The civil war in America had already begun 
to make its effects felt In the first quarter 
of the year our exports to the States had 
diminished from ^21,667,000 to ^9,058,000, 
being a difference of no less than £12,609,000 
There had been gieat distress, enforced idle- 
ness, and a consequent enormous loss of pro- 
duction The haivest of 1861 had been de- 
ficient in quantity, and the winter of 1860 had 
been one of such severity that the distress m 
London and our large towns stiained the pro- 
visions of the poor-law beyond tlieir ordinary 
limits, and at last, so far as London was con- 
cerned, almost caused a break-down in the 
system, which had to be largely supplemented 
by private charity and public subscription* 
All these causes operated to dimimsh the 
levenue, and yet so successful had been the 
financial operations of the previous* year and 
the working of the coxomeroal treaty with 
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France, that the revenue showed an increase 
of ^2,000,000 While our trade with the 
Dnited States had seriously diminished, that 
mth France had increased in a single year 
from J2, 190, 000 to ^6,910,000, Unfortun- 
ately there had been a nearly correspond- 
ing increase of expenditure The chancelloi 
of the exchequer announced that the real 
expenditure of the past year was much greater 
than the estimate by means of supplementary 
grants in 1861 and 1862, principally in refer- 
ence to the despatch of troops to Canada and 
a small amount to China; so that the actual 
expenditure of the past year was ^70,878,000 
The total expenditure of the year 1860-61 
was ^72,504,000. The revenue of the past year 
was £69,670,000. This was a decrease, taking 
into account circumstances connected with the 
financial year, of £809,000 This must be 
considered satisfactory, when it was remem- 
bered that m 1861-62 they had parted with 
three items of revenue — ^by reducmg the in- 
come-tax \d m the pound, makmg £850,000, 
the paper duty, involving a loss on the last 
SIX months of the financial year of £665,000 , 
while no malt credit had been taken up, as 
was the case m 1860-61 to the extent of 
£1,122,000 It was not a fact that the revenue 
was declining^ In the customs, on the first 
three quarters of last year there was an in- 
crease of £468,000, but in the last quarter there 
had been a decrease of £100,000 Yet al- 
though the gross revenue had fallen off by 
£609,000, the customs had exceeded the esti- 
mate by £464,000, the stamps by £130,000, 
taxes by £10,000, the income-tax by £15,000, 
and the miscellaneous by £81,000 In the 
excise there had been a fallmg-off amounting 
to £456,000, there had been a loss on spirits, 
hops; and paper With regard to the esti- 
mates, that of the China md enmity, which 
had been placed at £750,000 bad only realized 
£478,000 up to September, but when the two 
quarters due m March were paid there would 
he a gross receipt of £658,000 There were 
other deductions which would make the whole 
sum actually received this year from this 
source only £266,000 The total estimate of 
expenditure was £70,040,000, the estimated 
revenue would he £70,190,000 There 


was no prospect of the remission of taxes, but 
rather of heavy expenditure whicii would 
make additional taxation necessary The 
total result of the treaty of commerce, includ- 
ing the increase in foreign and colonial ex- 
ports, showed an amount of £10, (>00,000 
The government had determined to do with- 
out a surplus, and to impose no new taxes, 
reserving to themselves the privilege of taking 
the necessary steps to meet any contingency 
which might arise There could be no remis- 
sion of taxes, but the burden of the country 
would be lightei by £600,000 or £7<X>,()00. 
Demands had been made on tlie government 
by various interests, to which Mr Gladstone 
referred, but it was proposed to make some 
changes in other matters The mcreascKl so- 
briety of the people and it diminished power 
of consumption had ciiused some falling off' in 
the estimated amount derived from the spirit 
duties, and it was not piopose<l to touch them. 
The sugar duties being classified duties 
unequal in their pressure; but the difficulties 
of removing this classification were m gi’eat 
that no change could be effected witliout a 
complete inquiry into the subject, ami he 
would consequently be prepared to assent to 
a committee for the purpose. With regard 
to the malt credits, no case for a cliange had 
been made out, and an alteration would de- 
prive the revenue of £l,300,(K>0 a year. The 
minor duties on exports and imports, while 
entailing an amount of labour m collection 
which gave them a claim to repeal, yet 
amounted to £182,000, and with a surplus 
of £150,000 it was not possible to deal with 
them, besides which they afforded a means to 
the Board of Trade of obtaining xaluable 
statistical information But he was willing 
to grant an inquiry into the subject With 
regard to the wine duties, there was a fa\ cur- 
able mcrease in the trade ; but on the whole 
it was determined to retain what was called 
the alcoholic test, but altenng and mcKhfying 
it hy reducing the four scales to two, atlmit- 
ting all wines from 18 to 26 degiees of alcohol 
at a duty of , while from 26 to 42 the scale 
would be I'aised from 2a 6rf. to 2« and 
above 46 an additional duty of Zd, on every 
additional nse of strength. This would yield 
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a net gain of ^15,000 a-year to the revenue 
Coming to the hop duties the chancellor of 
the exchequer announced that it was not 
possible to surrender duties which yielded 
^300,000 -year on the average He proposed, 
however, to do something in the way of com- 
mutation by readjusting the system of brewers' 
licenses and including in them a charge for 
the hop duty, while, at the same time, relief 
would be given to smaller brewers in respect 
of the charge for their licenses The result 
of t]iis plan would be to secure to the revenue 
nearly as much duty as now, while it would 
cause a complete free trade in home and 
foreign hops The customs and excise duty 
on hops would be repealed from next Sep- 
tember ; and it was also proposed, as regarded 
piivate brewers, to exempt from license all 
bi ewing carried on by the labouring classes 
By this financial operation there would be a 
loss to the revenue of J45,000 

These being the proposals of the govern- 
ment, Mr Gladstone reviewed the financial 
results of the past three years He pointed 
out that it was an error to suppose that the 
public expenditure was still growing, for that 
of 1861 was less than that of 1860, while in 
the year ensuing there was a decrease in the 
estimates of over £700,000 Putting aside new 
items of expenditure which had never been 
included in the estimates before, the actual 
diminution was £1,700,000 But the level of 
our expenditure still demanded attention, for 
it was a higher level than could be borne with 
comfort and satisfaction by the people, or than 
was compatible with a sound condition of 
finance The growth of expenditure was partly 
owing to the gi owing wants of the country, 
then to a sense of insecurity which had pre- 
vailed in the countiy, next to the infiuence of 
the establishments and expenditure of other 
nations, and lastly, to special demands which 
had arisen out of exigencies which had sprung 
up — demands which were in substance, and m 
everything except the name, war demands 
With respect to the state of establishments 
and expendituie abroad,” said Mr Gladstone, 
I do not "know whether honourable members, 
in their perusal of the journals and m their 
observation of the condition of other countries. 


have fully comprehended what a race the 
governments of the world are running, and at 
what a fearful pace outside of England na- 
tional obligations are now in course of accumu- 
lation ” Nearly all countries were m the same 
predicament, and the only flourishing budget 
he had seen was that of the Ottoman Empire, 
During the last twenty years France had 
added 250 millions to her debt, of which 180 
millions was not attributable to war expendi- 
ture Austria and Bussia had added to their 
debts, and the financial year of 1861 alone 
had added to the state debts of all the great 
countries 200 millions of money England 
had not added to her debt, but among extra- 
ordinary expenses there was the cost of the 
war with China, which had been £7,054,000 
In the last three years, what might be called 
war expenditure, including China, New Zea- 
land, and the despatch of troops to Noith 
America, was £8,600,000 To meet this ex- 
traordinary expenditure the income-tax had 
risen since 1859 by thiee millions, and, includ- 
ing the spirit duties and other imposts, theie 
had been taxes imposed exceeding five millions 
The taxes reduced or abolished amounted to 
over four millions Their extraordinary re- 
sources were now at an end, and if they 
looked into the future, and asked themselves 
how provision was to be made for it, they 
must make their reckoning without these re- 
sources About eleven millions had been de- 
voted in the last three years to extiaordinary 
expenditure, of which six millions had been 
met by extraordinary resources, and five mil- 
lions by taxes diawn from the people As 
regal ded the revenue it had increased since 
1858-59 by upwards of four millions in 
1861-62 We had passed through exceptional 
years without going into the maiket for loans, 
but, as he had remarked, all other extraordi- 
nary resources were now exhausted, and to 
meet casualties which might occur it was only 
to ordinary sources of revenue we had to look, 
and any difficulty which might be anticipated 
was only to be met by the application of the 
principles of true and strict economy 

The budget was attacked by Mr Disraeli 
with his wonted vigour. He accused Mr. 
Gladstone of profusion, of having by the re- 
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peal of the paper duty sacrificed a surplus of 
a million and a half for the sake of a barren 
triumph over the upper house He had cal- 
culated his loss at J655,000, when it was 
^850,000. The right honourable gentleman,” 
he said, never proposes a vote— and it falls 
to him to propose the most pi of use votes that 
any minister in time of peace ever brought 
forward — he never does this without an inti- 
mation that he does not sanction in his heart 
the expenditure he recommends How is 
it that the party which pi eaches retrenchment 
and 1 eduction — who believe all our estimates, 
especially the naval and military estimates, 
are much too extravagant — who are opposed 
to fortih cations, and who do not much like 
iron ships— how is it that tins paity always 
support a minister who is bringing forward 
these excessive estimates and who provides for 
this enormous expenditure*? Well, that is a 
great question This at least we know, that 
while the spendthrift is weeping ovei pence — 
while this penurious prodigal is proposing this 
enormous expenditure — he always contrives 
to repeal some tax to gratify the interests or 
prejudices of the party of retrenchment No 
wonder, then, we hear no longer the same 
character of the income-tax , no wonder we 
are no longer reminded of that compact en- 
tered into by the house and accepted by the 
country for its gradual and permanent aboli- 
tion Unless the house expresses, on a fitting 
occasion, its opinion, there is very little hope 
of our obtaining any redress in this respect 
Who will deny that this position of affairs 
IS pecuhar and perilous? I remember some 
jmm ago, yrhm the right honourable gentle- 
ivas. ai the head of a smaU party, not 
absorbed m th^ gulf of Liberalism, that 
we beard much prattle about political morality 
What then moat distinguished the right hon- 
gentleman and his friends was their 
mcmopAy of that admirable quality They 
wereperp^tuaJly thanking God that they were 
bot as other men, and always pointing their 
hngers at those unfortunate wights who sat 
ojiposite to them Now we see the end of 
>litical moraUl^’ We see the position to 
wlacli poUtical marakty has brought the fin- 
^ ^ fi3:eat natiom I denounce this system 


I as one detrimental to the character of public 
men, and most injurious to the fortunes of the 
realm.” 

This -was a telling example of what was 
regarded as a “damaging speech” from the 
leader of the opposition, but it Imd no veiy 
damaging effect, for the house knew jnetty 
well that Gladstone Aud objected to the forti- 
fication scheme, and hail siiokeii with no un- 
certain aud no iiisiuceie voice against tlie 
glowing tendency to increased expenditure 
It was foi this reason that the j»atty of re- 
trenchment ti listed him, for they knew that 
if the time should come when letrenehuient 
could be practised, he would be able to ime ins 
extraoidmary iiiiauciai skill to secure the le- 
sults to which he had declared ho lookeil foi- 
ward with anxiety No \my lengthy reply was 
needed After having answeied some of these 
representations of lua opjament, ilr. Glad- 
stone reminded his heaiem that the iej)eal of 
the paper duty was said to lie an impiuvident 
proposal, yet the opjaments of that inensiire 
proposed to part with X'950,(KK) of teaduU, 
which would have been so much mhlition to 
the alleged deficiency He was well couUmt 
to be called by Mr. Disraeli the most pi of use 
chancellor of the exchequer on record. He 
was satisfied to bear any e|»ithets of vitiqier- 
ation hehiul already pi od need or might produce 
on a future occasion. It was not diflicult to la-ar 
the abuse of the right honourable gentleman 
when he remembered that far better men than 
himself had had to suffer it. But he should 
he still more content if the effect of his opjai- 
nent’s speech was such as to bring the house 
and the coinitry to a due seuso of the gravity 
of the financial situation, and tlienect^ssity foi a 
reduction of expenditure With regard to the 
income-tax, he did not desire that it should lie 
permanent, and if the country could bo gov- 
erned by something alioutXGO.fXH), (MX) It could 

be done without — but it could not lie abolished 
with an expenditure of i:70,(XK),000, Ho did 
not yet despair of redaction and retrenchment, 
though he did not look forward to sweeping 
reductions. 

To Sir Stafford Horthcote, who had risen 
early to oppose his financial proposals, he had 
already made a reply, in which he had said 
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he did not deny his responsibility as chancellor 
of the exchequer, but it was not quite so exten- 
sive as the honourable baronet had represented 
it He was not responsible for the estimates in 
every department of the government If he 
were, the heads of those departments might be 
abolished altogether His duty was to see 
that there was no lavish expendituie of the 
public money when he had it in his power to 
prevent it He had never denied the respon- 
sibility of the house or the government On 
the contrary, he had always asserted it. The 
complaints out of doors about taxation were 
so great that the question required the seiious 
attention of Parhament To this Mr Glad- 
stone added that he had to provide ^70,000, 000 
in a time of peace, and he believed that when 
the right honourable gentleman (Sir Statfoid 
Noi'thcote), or the right honourable gentleman 
by his side (Mr Disraeli), took his place they 
would be able to do it 

Sii Stafford Northcote, who was acknow- 
ledged by competent judges to be the rising 
man, steadily climbing upwaid to the future 
chancelloiship of the exchequer, had been, as 
we have seen, private secretary to Mr Glad- 
stone when that gentleman was pi esident of the 
Board of Trade under Sir Eobert Peel in 
1 843-45 His ancestor was Sir J ohn N orthcote, 
who wrote certain notes on the Long Parlia- 
ment Sir Stafford entered the house as mem- 
ber for Dudley m 1855, but in 1857 did not 
venture to oppose the numbers who had evi- 
dently determined to vote for Mr Henry Brins- 
ley Sheridan the Eadical candidate, and so va- 
cated his seat, to be returned in the following 
yeai for Stamford He came to Parliament 
with a leputation already established, and in 
1859 he was appointed hnancial secretary to 
the treasury Associated with several philan- 
thropic and educational movements and justly 
regarded as eminently tiustworthy, he pos- 
sessed both taste and aptitude for figures, and 
his friends were not slow in assigning to him 
the chancellorship of the future It was said 
by others that he was more fitted for an ac- 
tuary or managei of a great bank These 
underrated his abilities, probably because 
he was a monotonous and prosaic speaker, 
though he was ready and even fiuent At 


that time he seemed to have but a small hori- 
zon, his views were not extensive enough for 
a chancelloi of the exchequer who had to com- 
pete with Gladstone, but he had a certam 
determination of manner, and was a clear fin- 
ancial critic, in fact was much more skilled in 
mmute anatomy of an opponent's statements 
than in constructing any broad and effective 
scheme of his own In 1861 Sir Stafford 
Northcote was returned for North Devon, 
and by that time he had completely gained 
the respect of the house no less for his honour- 
able integrity than for the practical ability 
which he afterwards had an opportunity of 
displaying as secretary for the Board of Trade 

Notwithstanding the distress which had 
been felt in London in the previous year, and 
which was still prevailing in the cotton manu- 
facturing districts, and in spite of some of 
those signs of want and discontent which 
took the ultimate form of outrages by those 
men who sought to carry out the decisions 
of trades-unions by physical force, the de- 
struction of machinery, and dangeious or 
even murderous assaults upon fellow-laboui ers 
who chose to work without the contiol of 
their society, the general prosperity of the 
country was promising The death of the 
Pruice Consort had, as we have seen, cast a 
gloom upon the project for repeating in 1862 
the experiment of a great international exhi- 
bition similar to that of 1851 , but the scheme 
was not suffered to fall through, and his valu- 
able aid had at least been secured for its in- 
ception and the settlement of many of the 
primary airangements Eaily in 1861 the 
site of the building had been chosen It was 
a large space of ground in front of and inclos- 
ing the grounds of the Horticultuial Society, 
and upon the Kensington Gore estate, which 
was purchased out of the funds arising from the 
first exhibition The ground was bounded by 
four roads Cromwell Eoad forming its south- 
ern limit, Exhibition Eoad its eastern, Ken- 
sington Eoad its northern, and Prince Alfred 
Eoad its western. The area was much lai^r 
than that of the former buildmg in Hyde 
Park- The length of the space under glass 
there was 1848 feet and its breaxitifi 408, with 
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48 feet additional for machinery, or, with the 
galleries, about 1,000,000 feet of flooring space 
The building of 1862 was about half as large 
again, and this increase was rendered neces- 
sary, not only because of the expectation of 
increased exhibits from various parts of Eng- 
land, but in view of the applications likely to 
be made by France and our colonies 

The design of the building as fumished by 
Captain Fowke, E E , differed essentially from 
those of the former Crystal Palace The 
mam walls were of brick up to 60 feet, and 
though iron and glass formed a considerable 
portion of the structure, much of the hghting ! 
was by means of clerestories through a solid 
and compact loof This was necessarily the 
case in the fine art department, as it had been 
found that the iron and glass roofs did not 
give complete security against damp, and as 
Joan collections of valuable pamtings, includ- 
ing some of the art treasures from the Man- 
chester exhibition of the previous year, and a 
number of priceless examples of the works of 
the great painters of the century, from all 
countries, were to be included, it was neces- 
sary to adopt adequate means for their pro- 
tection Five noblemen and gentlemen were 
appointed under the original patent of incor- 
poration to take the direction , namely, Earl 
Granville, Mr Wentworth Dilke, the Mar- 
quis of Chandos, Mr Thomas Baring, MP, 
and Ml Thomas Fairbairn, and they were 
left to seek efficient advice and assistance in 
carrying out the work 

During the latter part of the time that the 
building was approaching completion, and 
even at the opening ceremony and for a httle 
while after the exhibition was inaugurated, 
the sdheme met with considerable disparage- 
ment There were constant objections to the 
site, to the style of the building, and to the 
supposed inferiority of its contents to those 
of the first great worlds fair” of 1851. 
People shook their heads sagaciously to em- 
phasize the opinion that one can never repeat 
a great success. Others said the structure 
resembled a factory or a gigantic warehouse, 
and prophesied that its contents could not he 
properly exhibited even if they were worth 
seeing Again during the first days of imper- 


fect arrangement it was currently declared 
that the place was only a gigantic bazaar for 
the display of the goods of enterprising, or 
rather advertising, tradesmen. 

The commissioners might well have been 
daunted, but the money was forthcoming, 
the building was completed by the stipulated 
time, and though the unpromising prospects 
of its success seemed likely to be confirmed 
because of the mourning into winch the queen 
was plunged by the death of the pimce, whose 
name and prestige it was believed would entry 
it into public favour, and the opening cere- 
mony was unattended by the pomp and cele- 
bration of a royal inauguration, the truth at 
last dawned upon the public mind that as a 
real international exhibition it was suiiexior 
to its predecessor not only in the variety of 
the display, but in the evidences which it 
contained of the progress made m arts, manu- 
factures, and inventions during the eleven 
years that had elapsed 

Unfortunately there were small quairels 
and jealousies among the proposed directtu's 
of the musical performance at the opening 
ceremony, and Mr C.osta having objected 
to conduct the cantata, oi whatevei it was 
called, composed by Professoi Bennett to the 
words of the poet laureate, went off in a milk, 
and Mr Sainton was invited to take liis place. 
The following were the woidn*— 

Uplift a thousand voices, full and sweet, 

In this wide hall with earth’s mventions storo^l, 
And praise th’ in visible universal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour’d 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet 

0, silent father of our Kings to bo, 

Mourn’d m this golden hour of jubilee, 

For this, for all, we weep our thanks to tlieo * 

The world-compelling plan was thino, 

And, lo » the long labonous miles 
Of Palace , lo > the giant aisles, 

Eich m model and design , 

Harvest-tool and husbandry. 

Loom, and wheel, and ongin’ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and com and wine ; 

Fabnc rough or fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line , 

Polar marvels, and a feaat 
Of wonder, out of W'eat and East, 

And shapes and hues of part divmo I 
AIL of beauty, aU of use, 

That one fair planet can produce. 
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Broi^Jit from under every star, 

BIoto fropa over every mam, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 

The^^rks of peace with works of war 
O yo, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
AndTet the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours. 

Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood, 

Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 

And ruling by obeying nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown’d 
with all her flowers 

On the 1st of May the exhibition was 
opened, and though her majesty was not pre- 
sent, an imposing pageant passed in procession 
through the building, consisting of civic dig- 
nitaries, foreign ambassadors, including the 
Japanese envoys, and her majesty’s ministers, 
who met to receive the commissioners, who 
presented an address to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge His royal highness represented the 
queen on the occasion, and after the formal 
procession declared the exhibition open in her 
majesty’s name 

It may be mentioned here that it remained 
open until the 1st of November, when it was 
computed that the total number of visitors 
had been 6,11'7,450, or about 50,000 fewer 
than the gross number of visitors to the ex- 
hibition of 1851 , but it must be remembered 
that the condition of the people in some of 
our large centres of industry accounted for 
some falling off, and probably there were 
fewer foreign visitors, though the foreign 
exhibitors numbered 16,456 against 6566 in 
1851 A contemporary account of the build- 
ing and its contents, touching upon the evi- 
dences of progress witnessed m the various 
depaiijments, remarked — 

^ It IS only eleven years since the last ex- 
hibition,’ some people may say , ^ and eleven 
years hence there will be still more to see’ 
When there will be another exhibition is a 
question which depends upon persons and 
things far beyond our ken or control, but if 
time be measured by improvement or by 
mere change, then these last eleven years 
have been twenty-two Since the last exhi- 
bition there have come up the Armstrong 
gun, the Enfield rifle, and iron-plated ships , 


several new gold-fields, with a proportionate 
development of the colonies, the opening of 
China and Japan, the example of the Man- 
chester exhibition, leading to our new picture- 
gallery; the addition of Rome and Naples to 
the list of exhibitors, a greatly increased 
rivalry in glass, in porcelain, in iron, in paper, 
in furniture, in jewelry, and many other 
things Onyx marble has been discovered 
Machinery has been applied to many pur- 
poses hitherto left to unassisted hand labour 
Mediaeval architecture has fairly taken root 
in the national mind Our ships of war are 
doubling their tonnage, fining their lines, and 
thickening their iron coats Photography, the 
electnc telegraph, and instruments for mea- 
suring and recording meteorological changes 
have made a great start All the nations of 
the earth are interchanging their productions 
much more freely than eleven years ago Corn, 
wine, and oil are more abundant, and come 
here in greater varieties The wealth of the 
world has increased, and the exhibitors have 
better hope of turning their pains to good 
account than they had eleven years ago All 
these differences in the comparison of the two 
periods have told on the exhibition, and made 
it in all respects vastly larger and more 
beautiful than that of 1851. It has suffered 
some sad blo’^.s, but they are from without 
rather than w.tliin The loss of its great 
patron and promotei seemed at first hardly 
possible to get over A still deeper wound 
has been struck at its success by the distress 
of the manufacturing districts But whoever 
can visit it, even at a cost of time and money 
somewhat beyond his wont, will find that he 
has no reason to regret an expendituie which 
teaches him more than books and companions, 
and places him, as it were, in the front rank 
of the world’s material progress and outward 
civilization ” 

The distress in Lancashire had indeed be- 
come very serious long before the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition was closed, and it contmued 
foi a long time afterwards, but the attitude 
of the suffering cotton operatives was one of 
courageous endurance, such as elicited the 
admn ation not only of their countrymen, hut 
of all Europe and of the Americans themselves. 
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On the 19th of January, 1863, Mr President 
Lincoln, m reply to an address from the work- 
ing men of Manchester, who had sent to him 
a declaration of their hatred of slavery, said 
know and deeply deplore the sufferings 
which the working men at Manchester and in 
all Europe are called to endure in this crisis 
It has been often and studiously represented 
that the attempts to overtluow this govern- 
meat, which was built upon the foundation of 
human rights, and to substitute for it one 
which should rest exclusively on the basis of 
human slavery, was likely to obtain the favour 
of Europe Through the action of our disloyal 
citizens the working men of Europe have been 
subjected to a severe trial for the purpose of 
forcing their sanction to that attempt Under 
these circumstances I cannot but regard your 
decisive utterances upon the question as an 
instance of subhme Christian heroism which 
has not been surpassed in any age or in any 
country Before the end of that year the 
price of middling New Orleans cotton in Liver- 
pool was per lb In 1854 the rate of 
the same quality of cotton had been So? per 
lb During 1861 the quotations had con- 
timied to average \l^d per lb , and m 1862 
it had been M\d Of course the high price 
in 1863 meant no supplies, and though efforts 
had been made to bring cargoes from Egypt, 
and the crops in India were looked forward 
to with such anxiety that a consignment of 
Surat was received with joyful manifestations, 
there was never enough to give good hope of 
resuming work except on reiy short time in a 
ihinited number of mills 
The provisions made for the relief of the 
fan^hes pt the Lancashire operatives were 
continued In July, 1862, Mr Vilbers, pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, brought in a bill 
enabhng every parish overburdened with local 
distress to claim a contribution from the com- 
mon fund of the union, and m committee an 
addition was made enabling the unions to raise 
money by loan, or to resort to a rate in aid 
whenever the expenditure of a union exceeded 
3s in the pound A Lancashire relief fund 
was also started, with an executive committee 
pirbperly appointed Accordmg to a statement 
m^e by Mr Wilson Patten m the House of 


Commons the contributions to the fund m 
April, 1863, bad shown the results of the 
munificent liberality of the nation There had 
been collected by the Central Relief Cbm nut- 
tee £959,000, in clothing and provisions to tlie 
value of £108,000, subscriptions from difiei- 
ent localities, £306, OCX) , private cliarity, 
£200,000, Mansion-house committee, £482,000, 
poor-law board, £080,000 — in all a total of 
£2,735,000, of which £1, 480, CKK) had been con- 
tributed by the county of Ijiinciistor, so deter- 
mined was the courage and nideptuidence of 
the people there It may well be understood 
that though this large sum Itad been leceived, 
and that the balance then in hand for con- 
tinued distribution was £845,000, tlie distress 
was extreme There was no margin for more 
than the provision of necessaries in extreme 
cases, and, indeed, the opeiatives were mostly 
reduced to extiemity before they would con- 
sent to receive assistance. 

In November, 1862, Mr Cobden, in writing 
to Lady Hatherton, had said “ Imagine that 
the iron, stone, and coal were suddenly with- 
held from Staffordshire, and it gives you but 
an imperfect idea of what Lancashire, with its 
much larger population, is suffering fiom the 
want of cotton, it reverses the comiition of 
the richest county in the kingdom, and makes 
it the poorest A capitalist with £20,000 in- 
vested in buildings and machinery may be 
almost on a par with his ojiemtives m desti- 
tution if he be deprived of the raw maternal 
which alone makes his capital pnaluctive 
Bad as is the state of things, I fear we are 
only at its commencement, and unhappily the 
winter is upon us to aggravate the Bufferings 
of the working people Tlie evil is Kpreading 
through all classes The first effects will be 
felt on the small shopkeepers, the weak mill- 
owners will come next I met a magistrate 
yesterday from Oldham, and he told me that 
at the last meeting of the bench four thousand 
assessments were exempted from payment of 
poor-rates on the plea of inability of the |r>ar- 
ties to pay! How rapidly this must aggravate 
the pressure on the remainder of the pro|ierty 
of the union ’ There will be another meeting 
of the Manchester Cbmmittee next Monday, 
at whxdi it will be proposed to extend it to a 
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NcUioncd Committee, and the queen will be 
solicited as Duchess of Lancaster to allow her 
name to appear as its patron An energetic 
effort will then be made to cover the whole 
kingdom with local committees, and then in- 
stitute a general canvas for subscriptions By 
this means we may keep matters in tolerable 
order till Parliament meets, but there is a 
growing opinion that we shall have to apply 
to parliament for imperial aid People at a 
distance, who learn that the poor-rates m 
Lancashire are even now less than they are 
in ordinary times in the agricultural districts, 
cannot understand this helplessness and des- 
titution They do not perceive how excep- 
tional this state of things is Lancashire, with 
its machinery stopped, is like a man in a faint- 
ing fit It would be as lational to attempt to 
draw money from the one as blood from the 
other Or it may be compared to a strong 
man suddenly struck with paralysis, until the 
use of his limbs and muscles be restored to 
him, it IS useless to tell him to help himself ” 
We have seen what had then been done to 
increase poor-law relief In September, 1862, 
twenty-four poor-law unions in the distressed 
districts afforded out-door relief to 140,165 
persons, at a weekly cost of ^7922, which re- 
presented aid to 100,000 persons in excess of 
the relief of the corresponding period of the 
previous year On the week ending 27th of 
December the want was far more excessive, 
the relief lists showing the alarming total of 
496,816 persons dependent on charitable or 
parochial funds, while the loss of wages was 
estimated at about ^168,000 per week 

Happily the fund for the relief of the suf- 
ferers was well supported, not only by noble 
and wealthy donors — among whom were the 
queen, who gave ^2000, and the Viceroy of 
Egypt, who gave ^1000 during his visit to 
London — but by the people themselves — shop- 
keepers, employes, and even agricultural la- 
bourers, who contributed pence from their 
own small and hardly-earned wages It should 
not be forgotten either that substantial aid 
and expressions of sympathy came to Lanca- 
shire from various paiiis of Europe, and that 
the Northern States of America were not be- 
hindhand in significant expressions of good- 


will, which took the shape of consignments ot 
provisions and other additions to the fund* 
This act of generosity amidst their own 
troubles and anxieties, and when their own 
fields lay fallow and their own manufactures 
were still for want of the hands that were 
engaged in the deadly struggle, was afterwards 
warmly remembered, as, indeed, it deserved 
to be, and though for a time it had little ap- 
preciable effect in mitigating the rancorous 
declamations of a section of the public on both 
sides, it doubtless had a very decided influence 
in the ultimate restoration of reasonable and 
friendly feelings, and contributed greatly to 
the mutual good understanding that ensued, 
notwithstanding the affair of the Alabama and 
the claims” that were so long a bone of con- 
tention between the two countries 

It IS not out of place to note also, that, in 
the midst of the conflict of opinion and the 
increasing distress in the early days of 1862, 
Mr Geoige Peabody, a wealthy American 
merchant in London, announced that it was 
his intention to give £100,000 for the benefit 
of the poor of this metropolis Mr Peabody 
was a native of Danvers, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts He was born on February 18, 
1795, his parents were in humble circum- 
stances, and his early education was acquired 
at the district “ common school ” At the age 
of eleven he was placed in a grocer^s store m 
Danvers, in which situation he spent four 
years After a year’s rural life with his grand- 
father in Vermont he went to Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, as clerk to his eider brother, 
who had opened a dry-goods shop there He 
afterwai ds was in business with his uncle at 
Geoigetown, district of Columbia, for two 
years In 1814 he withdrew from this concern 
and became a partner with Mr Elisha Riggs 
in the dry-goods trade, Mr Riggs furnishing 
the capital and Hr Peabody the business 
talent In 1815 the house was removed to 
Baltimore, and in 1822 branch houses were 
established in Philadelphia and New York 
In 1827 Mr Peabody ciossed the Atlantic for 
the first time to purchase goods In 1829 he 
became senior partner by the retirement of 
Mr* Riggs On several occasions of his visits 
to England he was mtrusted with important 
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finaaicial negotiations hy tBe State of Mary- 
land. Early m 1837 he took up his residence 
in England In 1843 he withdrew from the 
concern of Peabody, Riggs, & Co , and founded 
a banking-house in London In the crisis of 
1837 he rendered valuable assistance towards 
the maintenance of American credit in Eng- 
land The bankmg-house he established be- 
came the headquarters of his countrymen 
resident in or passmg through London and 
the centre of American news His Fourth of 
July dinners at the ^‘Star and Garter/^ Rich- 
mond, soon became public events, and served 
to hung English and American gentlemen 
together in agreeable intercourse In 1852, 
at the bicentenary anmveisary of his native 
town, he sent a cheque for 20,000 dols to be 
expended m the founding of a lyceum and 
library for the town By subsequent dona- 
tions this sum was raised to 60,000 dols , and 
the institution was opened in or about 1857 
with great 4clat In the latter year he gave 
to certain citizens of Baltimore the sum of 
500,000 dols to found an institute in that city 
foi the promotion of science, literature, and 
the fine arts, the opening of which was re- 
tarded by the civil war in America 
Mr Peabody was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of London in recognition of 
his mumficent gift He afterwards added 
another J50,000 to it, and received a letter of 
thanks from the queen for his ^^more than 
princely munificence Her majesty would 
have conferred upon him either a baronetcy 
or the Grand Cross of the order of the Bath, 
but that she understood he felt himself de- 
barred from accepting such distinctions It 
only remained, therefore, for the queen to give 
Mr Peabody the assurance of her personal 
feelings, which she further wished to mark by 
asking him to accept a miniature-portrait of 
herself, which she desired to have painted, 
and which, when finished, was either to be 
sent to him to America, or to be given to him 
on his return to the country which owed him 
so much Mr Peabody repHed ''Madam, I feel 
seriously my inability to express m adequate 
terms the gratification with which I have read 
the letter which your majesty has done me 
the high honour of transmitting by the hands 


of Earl Eussell ^ On the occasion which has 
attracted your majesty's attention, of setting 
apart a portion of my property to ameliorate 
the condition and augment the comforts of the 
poor in London, I have been actuated by a deep 
sense of gratitude to God who has blessed me 
with prosperity, and of attachment to this great 
country, where, under your majesty’s benign 
rule, I have received so much personal kind- 
ness and enjoyed so many years of happiness 
Next to the approval of my own conscience I 
shall always prize the assuiance which your 
majesty’s letter conveys to me of the approba- 
tion of the Queen of England, whose wliole 
life has attested that her exalted station has 
in no degree diminished her sympathy with 
the humblest of her subj'ects The jiortrait 
which your majesty is graciously pleased to 
bestow on me I shall value as the most pre- 
cious heirloom that I can leave in the land 
of my birth, where, together with the letter 
which your majesty has addressed to me, it 
will ever be regarded as an evidence of the 
kindly feeling of the Queen of the United 
Kingdom to a citizen of the United States." 
The .A.merican war had concluded when this 
letter was written, and above two years after- 
wards, in December, 1868, Mr. Peabody, who 
had returned from America, once more gave 
^100,000, bringing the total sum to the superb 
amount of ^260,000. Shortly afterwards he 
gave another million of dollars to his American 
Southern education fund. In October of the 
following year this liberal benefactor died at 
the residence of his friend. Sir Curtis Lanipaori 
He was seventy-five years of age, and under 
his will he had left an additional amount for 
the benefit of the London poor, making alto- 
gether a total of half a million sterling His 


remains were placed in Westminster Abbey 
previous to being conveyed on board one of 
her majesty's ships to his birth-place in Ame- 
nca. The large sum of money, which was 
placed in the hands of trustees for providing 
suitable dwellings for the London poor, ap- 
pears to have been chiefly devoted, it is true. 


* j-iUB was in 1866, 


XT ^ ^ ^usseU took hia seat in 

House of Irads in July. 1861 , as Bari Russell of King- 

to M’fatt Visoouiit Amberiey of Ardsalla 
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to the purpose of huilding substantial houses 
on a model plan, and on a plan which will 
yield a certain dividend for the maintenance 
of the scheme, but it can scarcely be con- 
tended that the actually poor inhabitants of 
London, or those who need benevolent aid, 
are those who have been chiefly benefited, 
since the trust has rather been devoted to the 
provision of convenient and well-constructed 
tenements for those decent tenants who can 
aflford to pay a fair amount of rental Doubt- 
less some good may have been eflfected by thus 
enabling respectable mechanics and working 
people to obtain sound sanitary and reason- 
ably rated dwellings, but whether this kind 
of speculative provision quite represents the 
intentions of the philanthropic donor is per- 
haps a question which the trustees and their 
representatives can best answer 

Mr Peabody’s splendid gift of course had 
nothing to do with the relief of distress in 
Lancashire, to which he was also no doubt a 
liberal contributoi, but it had much signifi- 
cance ill representing the good feeling which 
continued to exist between numbers of 
thoughtful Amei leans and unbiassed Eng- 
lishmen The eflforts made for the special 
object of diminishing the suflTenngs of the 
people during the cotton famine were nume- 
rous and well sustained Nor were they con- 
fined to mere contributions or subscriptions 
They included many personal endeavours, 
among the most directly useful of which were 
those of Mrs Gladstone, who during the first 
months of the calamity visited the districts 
where the need was greatest, and while prac- 
tically assisting to alleviate the wants of those 
who were on the spot had a number of the 
men conveyed to Hawarden, where they were 
employed in making new roads and paths m 
the park She also established at Hawarden 
an industrial home for distressed Lancashire 
girls Numerous endeavours of a similar 
kind were made m the suflPering districts, and 
it IS to be remarked that though the painful 
effects of the cotton famme were felt long 
after the American war was over and the 
mills were at work again, that time of trial 
had not been barren m good results, so that 

we may well beheve it proved of incalculable 
VOL IV 


after benefit to the whole population of the 
districts where its lesson had been patiently 
learnt One of the most sinking features of 
the time was the remarkable diminution in 
the number of deaths and the improvement in 
the health of the majority of the people, even 
m those districts where the distress was most 
severely felt. This has been attributed to 
enforced temperance, it may have been also 
partially attributable to a period of temporary 
rest It should be noted, however, that means 
were taken for providing mteresting occupa- 
tion Schools were established for the in- 
struction not only of children but of adults, 
numbers of whom willingly devoted their now 
unemployed time to acquire the instruction 
which in their younger days they had never 
been able to attain Sewing -schools for 
women and girls were also opened in all parts 
of the manufacturing districts Numbers 
were there taught how to make and to mend 
various gaiments, and earned the practical 
knowledge gamed m these schools into their 
homes The organization for relieving want 
went hand in hand with efforts for providing 
occupations which would keep the people from 
brooding over then trouble, and be useful to 
them in their daily lives. 

Durmg the whole time that the dearth of 
cotton continued the government and many 
wealthy and enterprising individuals were 
using efforts to promote the growth of the 
plant in India and other British dependen- 
cies, so that we might not hereafter be wholly 
dependent on one source of supply Some 
advances were also made in the introduction 
of improved machinery for preparing and 
cleaning the fibre, and railways and means 
of transit from the manufacturmg districts to 
the seaports were still further developed To 
the East and West Indies, New Zealand, 
Queensland — and outside the British empire, 
Brazil— consumers of cotton were looking not 
without hope that in the future, if not imme- 
diately, large supphes might be brought from 
those places Of course the supply increased 
but slowly, or rather absolute cessation of 
supply was only prevented by these means, 
especially as nothing came from the African 

cotton -fields when prices had considerably 
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increased The native growers there had no 
notion of working except when compelled, 
and the increased amount which they re- 
ceived when they conveyed tlie produce of 
their plantations to the shore enabled them to 
settle down to enjoyment — or what passed for 
it m their estimation — and to leave the helds 
untilled and unsown The staple at mills 
which resumed work was the and 

though this was of inferior quality, dirty, and 
difficult to manufacture, it was so much better 
than none at all that the people who could 
obtain employment were delighted at being able 
to maintain their independence, and to leave 
the relief funds for the large number who weie 
necessarily supported by charitable efiorts 

Among the institutions which were alieady 
m existence and served both at the time and 
a:fiberwards to mitigate the effects of such a 
sudden and protracted arrest of a gieat indus- 
try occupy mg a large district, should be noticed 
those societies in which the principles of co- 
operation had been adopted and had proved 
successful The co-operative societies of 
Rochdale had not, it is ti ue, had many muta- 
tors, nor did it then seem as though the scheme 
which they had adopted was likely to find 
much extension in other paits of England 
Mid amidst othei industries, but tbe circum- 
stances of the distress m Lancashiie and the 
survival during the cotton famine of the oi i- 
ginal associations whose members had so long 
beaeffted by the provisions of the system, at- 
tracted public attention to the question Since 
Ishat tune coroperative societies m one form or 
other have been regarded as valuable means 
for seetaing' the- mutual advantages of their 
membears^ a^ad im London, societies embracing 
one brasnch of the original institutions have 
been organized m a manner which has more 
than once threatened to change the entire 
method oh business previously adopted by 
refcaal traders m the metropolis 
It scarcely needs to be said that the actual 
or representative co-operative association in- 
dkides not only a common interest in Ihe sale 
andi jproftts of necessary commodities required 
. the members; but in the industry in which 
mmh}oem ana employed and by the success. 


of which they live Such a notion was in the 
minds of many men even after the acceleia- 
tion of political progress and the folly and 
Ignorance of self-elected leadei's had put an 
end to Chaitism Among the people who 
had looked at the indehnite pionawes of com- 
munistic 01 socialistic leadeis there weie m<iny 
who saw much possible reality in them ''Fhat 
some such experiments had failed long befoie, 
when they weie associated with political agi- 
tation or with ceitain susiiected philosophies 
or social vag<ines, was no pi oof that the co- 
operative principle might not be commei ciall}’’ 
sound As a matter of fact it alreatly neces- 
sarily existed, where a numbei of people were 
engaged in diffeient woik and held dUkneut 
degrees of impoitaiice to promote the siime 
enterprise In 1873 Carlyle had given ex- 
pression to the thought oi— -one might rather 
say — the question which was heing dmenssed 
elsewheie among serious men \\ h ether,’* 
as he puts it, “ m some ulterior, pei haps houh* 
not far distant stage of the ‘chivahy of 
laboui * your master woiker may not tnid it 
poKSsible, and needful, to grant las woikers 
permanent zntei est in his entei prise and tholrs^ 
So that it become in injictical result, what in 
essential fact and justice it ever is, a joint 
enterpnse, all men, from the chief masWi 
down to the lowest overseer and operative, 
economically as well as loyally concerne<l for 
it^ Which question I do not answtn The 
answer near, or else fai, is perhajw* yes,— 
and yet we know the difficulties Despotism 
IS essential in most enterprises I am t<»ld 
they do not tolerate ‘ freedom of debate * on 
board a seventy-four ' Republican senate and 
plebiscite would not answer well in cotton 
mills And yet observe there too, fieedom, 
not nomad’s or ape freedom, but man’s free- 
dom, this IS indispensable We must have it 
and will have it * To reconcile desjiotism 
with — well, IS that such a mystery 1 Do 3^011 
not already know t^ie way? It is to make 
your despotism jush Rigorous as destiny, hut 
just too as destiny and its laws The laws of 
God all men obey these, and have no freedom 
at all but in obeying them. The way is al- 
ready known, part of the way; and courage and 
som^ qualities are needed for walking in it.” 
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This IS CarlylesBj hut it needs little transla- 
tion in reference to a movement, some of the 
permanent effects of which were apparent at 
the time of the cotton famine twenty years 
aftei wards That movement began in the 
latter part of 1843 in an association which 
had theoretically m view wider results than 
those that were to be effected by merely com- 
mercial or industrial co-operation The first 
piogramme of the founders of the co-operative 
system at Rochdale included a provision ^^that 
as soon as practicable this society shall proceed 
to arrange the powers of production, distribu- 
tion, education, and government , or in other 
words to establish a self-supporting home- 
colony of united interests to assist other 
societies in establishing such colonies " Some 
of this may seem visionary, but there was 
enough of sound and solid fact remaining after 
what was merely visionary had disappeared, 
and when this and other co-operative associa- 
tions which had been established on its ex- 
periences were consolidated and working, but 
not too fieel}^, under the “Friendly Societies 
Act’' of 1852 

Various abortive attempts bad been made 
from time to time to lealize the ideas on 
which the co-operative societies were founded, 
but they had failed, chiefly through the moral 
and industrial defects of those by whom they 
were tried At length an attempt was made 
at Rochdale by men who, though extremely 
poor and almost destitute of book-learning, 
were endowed with the qualifications neces- 
sary for carrying the enterprise they under- 
took to a successful issue 

The example thus set was followed in all 
the large towns of the manufacturing districts 
But we shall best comprehend the nature of 
this great movement by fixing our attention 
on the origin and progress of the Rochdale 
society, which served as a pattern to the rest, 
by whom its rules and methods were almost 
exactly copied It was, as we have noted, at 
the close of the yeai 1843 that the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneer’s Co-opeiative Stoie was 
first established The new poor-law had pre- 
vented the working men of that town from 
looking, as they had previously been accus- 
tomed to do, to parochial relief as a lesource 


on which, in case of loss of work, they might 
always fall back The failure of the Rochdale 
savings bank, recently plundered by its actu- 
ary to the extent of ^70,000, had destroyed 
all faith in that hitherto popular institution 
It was under these circumstances that twenty- 
eight Rochdale flannel-weavers managed to 
scrape together a sovereign each for the pur- 
pose of establishing a shop in which they 
might pui chase genuine groceries and other 
necessaries at a moderate price, dividing among 
themselves whatever profits might remain at 
the end of the year The views by which 
they weie actuated are very clearly exhibited 
in an account which they afterwards pub- 
lished of the lofty aims with which they 
made this very humble experiment 

“ The objects of this society are the social 
and intellectual advancement of its members 
It piovides them with groceiies, butch er’s- 
meat, di apery goods, clothes, shoes, clogs, &c 
Xheie aie competent workmen on the pre- 
mises to do the work of the membeis and 
execute all repaiis The capital is raised in 
one pound shares, each member being allowed 
to take not less than five and not moie than 
a hundred, payable at once or by instalments 
of thiee shillings and threepence per quarter 
I The profits aie divided quarterly as follows' 
first, interest at five per cent per annum on 
all paid-up shares , second, two and a half per 
cent off net piofits for educational purposes, 
the remainder to be divided among the mem- 
bers in proportion to money expended For 
the intellectual impiovement of the membeis 
theie IS a library consisting of more than 3000 
volumes The librarian is in attendance eyery 
Wednesday and Saturday evening from seven 
to half-past eight o’clock The news-room is 
well supplied with newspapers and periodicals, 
fitted up in a neat and careful manner, and 
I furnished with maps, globes, microscope, tele- 
scope, &c The news-room and libiary are 
free to all members A branch reading-room 
has been opened at Oldham Road, the readers^ 
of which meet every second Monday m Jan- 
uary, April, J uly, and October, to choose aui 
sell the papers” 

Whatever may have been the opimons off 
those who strongly objected to the system of 
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co-operation, and who prophesied its ultimate 
failure, there could be no doubt that the en- 
deavour to provide the means of education 
and of intellectual culture formed a promising 
feature in the work that 'was then undertaken 
It has been claimed for theEochdale pioneers 
that one of the chief leasons why they became 
the advanced guard of a great and astonish- 
ing progress was tha fc they neither desired to 
pull down othei classes nor to raise themselves 
out of their own class, but to raise themselves 
by elevating the class to which they belonged 
“ They were men of courage and men of busi- 
ness Their aim and ambition was that the 
working classes should be well fed, well clad, 
well housed, well washed, well educated, in 
a word, that in the highest and best sense of 
the term, they should be respectable If any 
taint of the socialistic and communistic theories 
zn which the society originated still adhered 
to them it was rapidly removed by the prac- 
tical realities with which they had to deal 
'The prodigious and rapid growth of the estab- 
lishment at the head of which they were 
placed required considerable administrative 
ability, and it was forthcoming To their 
honour it should be mentioned that, far from 
being actuated by any desire to monopolize the 
-advantages they enjoyed, they were animated 
by a generous spirit of proselytism, which led 
them to put themselves to considerable trouble 
-and expense in communicating to inquirers 
irom all parts of the kingdom the results of 
their experience, and aiding them in the for- 
maUon of new societies The following ex- 
tract from a paper they printed at an early 
period of their history in order to send to all 
those who applied to them for information 
wifh a view to the formation of new societies, 
illustrates the spirit of generosity and wisdom 
by which they were animated — 

Procure the authority and protection 
of the law by enrolment 

2 Let integrity, intelhgence, and abihty be 
the indispensable qualifications in the choice 
of officers and managers, and not wealth or 
distmction 

3 Let each member have only one vote, 
and make no distinction as regards the amount 
of wealth any member may contribute. 


4 Let majorities rule in all mattei's of gov- 
ernment 

5. Look well after money matters Punish 
fraud, when duly established, by the imme- 
diate expulsion of the defraudei 

6 Buy your goods as much as }>ossible in 
the first markets , or if you have the produce 
of your industry to sell, contuve, if possible, 
to sell it in th<=‘ best 

7 Never depart from the piinciple of buy- 
ing and selling for leady money 

8 Bewaie of long leckoiungs Quarterly 
accounts are the best, and should be adopted 
when practicable 

9 For the sake of security always have the 
accounted value of the ‘ fixt‘d stock’ at least 
one-fourth less than its marketable value 

10 Let the membem take care that the 
accounts are piopeily audited by men of their 
own choosing 

11 Let committees of managenuMit always 
have the authouty of the nunnbei*H before 
taking any important or expensive step. 

12 Do not court opjiosition or publicity, nor 
fear it when it comes 

13 Choose those only foi yoin leaileis 
whom you can trust, and then give them your 
confidence ” 

As a proof of the rapid success which at- 
tended the institution we may lefer to the 
statistics compiled on the tables published in 
the almanacs of the Rochdale societies. The 
number of members m 1844 wjis 2H, and the 
amount of the funds £2S In the following 
year there were 74 members, the funds lm\ 
increased to iTSl, and out of £710 w'liK'h 
represented the amount of business done theie 
was ^32 on the side of profits” In 1H50 
the members had increased to 6(K), the funds 
to J2299, the business to i. 13, 179, the profits 
to J889 In 1855 there weie 1400 members, 
£11,032 of funds, the business done was 
£44,902, and the profits £3106, and m 1860 
there were 3450 members, £37,710 in funds, 
busmess to the amount of £152,083, and pro- 
fits reaching £15,906 

After it had been earned on for seven yeai'S 
it was found that more money was offered for 
investment than could be profitably employed 
m the store The directors, therefore, w^ere 
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forced to consider what was to be done with 
their surplus capital They could not con- 
tinue to pay five per cent on it, as they were 
obliged to do by their lules, when it was not 
yielding them anything like that amount 
They must therefore either find profitable 
employment for it or refuse to receive it 
They determined on adopting the former of 
these two alternatives, and as at the time 
great complaints were made of the quality of the 
fiour that was sold in the shops, much of which 
was said to be adulterated, it was determined 
in 1850 to establish a new society, to be called 
the Bochdale Co-operative Corn-mill Society, 
for which a substantial mill was erected in 
Weir Street, Bochdale. 

The spirit by which the first co-operators 
weie animated is illustrated by the fact that 
they determined not to erect the building by 
contract, thus incurring an additional expense 
of about ;£1000, but they cheerfully paid this 
difference, in the assurance that every man 
who had laboured m the construction of their 
mill had received a fair day^s wage for a fair 
day^s work, and they added that they believed 
the money had been well spent, because the 
building was better and more substantial than 
it would have been if it had been erected by 
contract 

The progress made by this second co-oper- 
ative scheme was shown by the fact that in 
1860 the funds amounted to ^626, 618, the 
business done to ^133,125, and the profits to 
;£10,164 The success of these two societies 
produced great confidence in the co-operative 
principle, and a general desire among the 
woi king-classes to invest their savings in them, 
which compelled the leaders of the co-operative 
movement to considei what farther employ- 
ment could be found for the funds thus forced 
upon them Accordingly, in the year 1854 
a manufacturing society was formed on the 
same general principles as the store and corn- 
mill society, which seemed likely to prove 
equally successful At first they carried on 
their operations in rooms hiied for the pur- 
pose, aud on the 22nd of April, in the year 
1859, they laid the first stone of a cotton 
factory of their own, which they completed 
without borrowing a penny, and with a large 


balance always in the bank. It was univer- 
sally admitted to be one of the largest, best- 
constructed, and best-fitted in the borough 
of Bochdale, a town which was by no means 
behind its neighbours in the size and excellence 
of its factories This gieat work was scarcely 
finished when its owners found themselves in 
a position to commence another factory along- 
side of the fiist These two establishments 
together cost nearly ^100,000, besides the 
amount of capital required for their working 
Before they were completed and filled with 
machinery the American civil war broke out 
and prevented the experiment of a co-operative 
manufactory from having the same fair trial 
that had been given to the other co-operative 
experiments, and which they had passed 
through so triumphantly. The cotton famine 
rendered the newly erected factories almost 
useless and entirely piofitless It compelled 
a gieat number of the shareholders to pait 
with their shares to persons who were not so 
fully imbued as themselves with the original 
spirit of co-opeiation, and who purchased them 
simply as a speculation One of the results 
of this change of proprietorship was, that a 
rule of the society which gave the operatives 
a share in the profits of the concern was abro- 
gated, and was not afterwards restored 

But these works were far from absorbing 
the whole of the capital, which co-operation 
multiplied to an extent that seemed almost 
magical In the year 1860, while the first 
factory was still incomplete, a co-operative 
sick and burial society, founded on thoroughly 
sound principles, and carrying on its oper- 
ations upon the extended scale necessary to 
ensure the successful working of such institu- 
tions, a co-operative Turkish bath, and lastly, 
in the year 1861, a land and building society 
were established 

The capital of these various institutions in 
the yeai 1861 was thus estimated — Co-oper- 
ative store, £39,335, corn-mill, £29,962, 
manufacturing society, £71,696, land and 
building society, £1000, Turkish bath, £350, 
total, £142,342 Deducting loans from the 
store to other societies, £16,613, there was left 
a net capital of £126,729 This capital con- 
sisted of money or stock purchased by money, 
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and worth considerably more than its cost 
price 

In the year 1844 the whole co-operative 
capital was £2S In the year 1850, which 
was the date of the commencement of the 
corn-mill, it was i2299, in the year 1864, in 
which the manufacturing society was founded, 
it had increased to ^11,144, and in the year 
1861 it had risen to ^6125, 729 

At the time when the Ameiican war com- 
menced the example so successfully set m 
Rochdale had been followed in almost all the 
great manufacturing towns They had pio- 
vided the woi king-classes who inhabited them 
with a safe investment for their savings, from 
which they received five per cent regulaily 
paid to them besides profits, they had also 
taught them habits of frugality, temperance, 
patience, sobriety, and self-reliance, and to 
this it was in no small degree due that when 
the cotton famine did come upon the working- 
classes of the manufacturing districts it found 
them prepared to bear it with a firmness and 
resolution which extorted the admiration of 
the civilized world During that famine the 
original society flourished in spite of the heavy 
dram caused by the withdrawal of their de- 
posits by many of the members, who were 
compelled by want of woik to fall back on 
these resources They, of course, underwent 
some temporary inconvenience, and during 
these trying years there was a diminution in 
the amount of their business and their profits 
But this was merely a temporary reverse, and 
as soon as the famine ceased, and indeed even 
before it had ceased, the societies resumed 
theax tmward course, doing more business, 
obtaining greater profits, and paying larger 
dividends than ever During the severest 
distress, when there was a kind of run on 
them for money, there was never the slightest 
he^itaticto or delay in paying those who wished 
to withdraw their money in accordance with 
the rules of societies And this was the 
ease, not m Rochdale only, but in almost every 
part of the manufacturmg districts in which 
co-operative aoaieties had been founded on the 
Rnfjhdale model 

We have seen that m 1852 co-operative 
were enrolled under the Eriendly 


Societies Act, which prevented them from 
dealing with any persons excei>t their own 
members In that yeai they obtained <an act 
entitled the “ Industrial and Pi evident Socie- 
ties Act,” giving power to such societies to 
carry on trade as geneuil dealeis, and to sell 
to non-membei‘S, but still maintaining ceitain 
disabilities, one of which prohibited tlieni from 
occupying moie than a single acre of land 
In 1855 this act wjis amended by another, 
which, while it lelieved them from some re- 
strictions, still pi evented their holding moie 
than an acre of land This was in foice till 
18G2, when the inohibitioii as to land was re- 
moved, and it was not till «ifter 1^67, T^hen the 
“ Industxial and Piovident Hoiueties Act” was 
passed, chiefly to explain some of the clauses 
of the piecedingact lelating to the payment 
ot income-tax by member h, that remnunug 
disabilities weie removed, and the societies 
were placed on the same footing as individuals 
with regard to land, building, and moitgages, 
as well as to trade inulei takings * 

Of course several attempts were made to 
bring cargoes of cotton fiom the Southern 
poiijs by ships breaking the blcKikade, and 
some of them were successful , but the difii- 
culty experienced and the expense incinred 
in such enterprises matle them of little service, 
and of course so increased the price of the 
comparatively small quantity of cotton they 
brought, that it produced little or no effect on 
the market, and only slightly increased the 
supply On the other hand, numbers of ves- 
sels were fitted out in Euroi>e«n ixirts an block- 
ade runners, and several were equipped in our 
ship-yards for the purpose of breaking through 
the obstructions or evading the vigilance of 
the Federal war vessels, which prevented the 
ingress of goods, arms, and medicines to the 
South, Several of these succeeded, and the 
trade their owners were able to do, was so 
profitable that blockade -running became a 
kind of excitement among some of the mer- 
chant captains and adventuiers, who shared 


1 William Nassau Moles worth (Biatcry pf !BnQla 7 id), to 
whom every stuideiit of the feaitom of this phase of social 
progress should he indehted. 
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their risk This it was next to impossible to 
prevent, for of course it was pretended that 
the voyage was to be to some foreign port or 
to the Noith, but worse than this system of 
private adventuring was the construction, by'' 
some of oui large shipbuilders, of ships of war 
for the South, under the pretext that they 
were for foreign governments This of course 
was in direct contravention of the proclamation 
of neutrality, and our government was bound 
to use every effort to pi event it The Eede- 
rals had already bitterly complained that we 
did not use ordinaiy vigilance, and that any- 
thing like a careful inquiry would prove that 
vessels to be aimed for the Confederates, and 
almost undisguised as vessels of war weie 
bemg built here under the shallowest pie- 
tences, of agents, who scarcely took the trouble 
to say moie than that they were for a foreign 
ordei, while the contractois knew peifectly 
well for what service they weie intended, and 
connived at, or even invented, means tor con- 
cealing their destination 

Perhaps a more close investigation would 
have taken place but foi the ii ritatmg demands 
made by the Federal minister Por instance, a 
strongly woided and angry remonstrance had 
lepiesented that Biitish subjects weie being 
enlisted in the Southern ranks, and Eail 
Eussell not unnatuially replied that it was 
not with the knowledge and was against the 
injunctions of the government, at the same 
time asking whether the Federal authorities 
had taken care to exclude sailors and other 
subjects of Great Britain from joining their 
forces 

All this was provoking, but such misundei- 
standings did not make it less the duty of our 
goveinment to inquire keenly into the desti- 
nation of eveiy vessel above a ceitain tonnage 
and of a certain build — to say nothing of ships 
obviously intended for hostile purposes, which 
were in course of cousti uction in private dock- 
yaids The privateers which went out of 
Charleston scoured the seas and did some 
damage to Federal ships here and there, and 
one of them, the Sumter^ under the command 
of Captain Semmes, was destroyed by a N'or- 
them war steamer after a short career of de- 
vastation, but the really formidable vessels of 


this kind appeared afterwards, and were fur- 
nished by shipbuilders in England to the order 
of any person who could pay for them, for, 
as was afterwards argued, the United States 
government had not abolished privateei ing, 
and there was certainly no law to prevent our 
shipbuilders, any moie than those of foreign 
nations, from taking oiders foi such vessels 
One of these, which was built at Birkenhead 
professedly for the Italian government, and 
was named the Oreto^ was suspected by the 
American minister to be intended for the 
Confederates, but though our government was 
apprised of her probable destination there was 
no law to detain her, and soon after she left 
our shores she became the Florida, Confederate 
privateer In three months she had destroyed 
thiiteen and captiued two vessels Other pri- 
vateers followed, and it was pretty well sus- 
pected that certain formidable rams and iron- 
clad vessels of war which weie being laid 
down were, in spite of prohibition and pro- 
clamations of neutrality, to be completed for 
the Southern States, on the probably safe 
speculation that they would be suflered to 
slip out of English jurisdiction with little in- 
quiry and no demand for proofs of their leal 
purpose 

It will be seen, of course, that the distinction 
between a privateer which might be supplied 
by a British firm of shipbuilders, and an ac- 
knowledged vessel of war which might not, 
was disappearing, and at last a case occurred 
which almost obliterated that distinction en- 
tirely, and made it necessary to enter into 
prolonged and difficult arbitrations as an 
alternative to actual hostilities 

In the latter part of 1862 a vessel was being 
completed in one of the dockyards of the 
Meisey, and there could be no doubt that it 
was intended for the Confederate service 
The builders were the Messrs Laird, a firm, 
the former head of which represented Birken- 
head in the House of Commons, and was 
urgent to induce the government to recognisse 
the Southern States of America as an inde- 
pendent nationality There was little itf any 
attempt at concealment The progress the 
vessel, which was known by the somewhat mys- 
terious name of the 290,” was duly recorded 
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in newspapei paragraphs, and nobody hesi- 
tated to speak of her as a Confederate cruiser 
There was perhaps no actual technical evi- 
dence, no absolute proof of it, and when Mr 
Adams, the United States minister, called the 
attention of our government to the fact that 
this ship was obviously intended for the 
Confederate government, Earl Russell asked 
for proofs Evidence was forwarded which 
was sufficient in the opinion of Mr Adams to 
warrant the detention of the vessel, and it 
was accompanied by the opinion of Sir Robert 
Collier, an English lawyer of such eminence 
that his decision would have been regarded 
as having great weight in any court of national 
or international law He declared that the 
vessel should be detamed by the collector of 
customs at Liverpool, and said that it appeared 
difficult to make out a stronger case of in- 
fringement of the Eoreign Enlistment Act, 
which, if not enforced on this occasion, would 
he httle better than a dead letter Earl Rus- 
sell, however, still waited to ask the opinion 
of the law officers of the crown The queen’s 
advocate was unwell and more delay ensued, 
the end of which was that the vessel “ 290 ” 
had slipped off to sea before that opinion was 
obtained Earl Russell long afterwards ac- 
knowledged that he ought to have been satis- 
fied with the opinion of Sir Robert Collier, 
and there can be no doubt that our neutrality 
was nearly as much in question by the build- 
ing of this vessel as it would have been by 
the construction of avowed ships of war for the 
Confederate service Mr Porster afterwards 
md she was built by British shipbuilders, and 
manned by a British crew She drew prizes 
to destruction under a British flag, and was 
paid for by money borrowed from British 
caprfeahsts At all events she went on her 
destructive career She went from Liverpool 
to Terceira, hoisted the Confederate flag, re- 
ceived on board Captain Semmes, the former 
commander of the Sumter, as her commander, 
and had her name changed to the Alabama 
It was declared that this heavily armed priva- 
teer used the British flag to decoy unfortunate 
merchantmen of the Northern States to ap- 
proach her, then ran up the Confederate 
colours and captured the prize, which was 


frequently burned For nearly two years this 
went on, for the Alabama did not mean fight- 
ing and kept well away from the Federal 
ships of war The system of Confederate pri- 
vateering, aided by this last formidable ex- 
ample of British shipbuilding, went far to 
detain the American mercantile marine in its 
own ports, and to put an end for a time to 
American commerce At length the Federal 
war steamer Kearsarge caught sight of her and 
started m pursuit The xilabama went into 
Cherhomg harbour, whence she had to come 
out to fight her antagonist, which was waiting 
with steam up and guns ready. The two 
ships were not very unequal in size and arma- 
ments, and a naval duel ensued which lasted 
about an hour, with the result that the Ala- 
bama went down, her last gun being firetl 
almost as its mouth touched the water’s edge, 
and that the captain and those of the crew 
who survived then jumped overboard and 
were rescued by the crew of an English yacht 
in conjunction with the men of the Kcarmrge 
The circumstances attending the buil<hng 
of the Alabama, while they seemed to give 
impunity to English firms to construct other 
privateers for the Confederates, wore too 
flagrant an evasion of the law's of neutraliti 
to he repeated At the same tune Eai 1 liuHsell 
could not quite make up hiH mind to prompt 
and decided action In fact the law was not 
altogether certain, and a more determined 
statesman would have acted without referem’e 
to the niceties of possible legal decisions, and 
would have had the law altered as soon as 
possible Lord Palmerston pioliably would 
have done so, but Lord Palmerston, like most 
of his colleagues, probably had a notion that 
the South would soon achieve indejiendence ; 
and the tone which had been assumed by the 
Federal government in their despatches had, to 
use a common figure of speech, ** put his back 
up He had even declared m the House of 
Commons that it was not for this country to 
make any change in her laws for the convenience 
or’ at the requisition of another state Rathei 
a strange declaration from the minister who 
had actually been defeated over the 
spiracy to Murder Bill,” which he had once 
been ready to adopt at the instigation, if not 
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the dictation, of the French Emperor and his 
advisers In 1863, however, two Confederate 
iron rams were almost ready to he launched 
from one of our dockyards for the purpose of 
forcing an entrance to the Southern ports 
Again Mr Adams urgently called the atten- 
tion of the government to the matter Again 
there was delay, until at length, on the 5th of 
September, just as they were ready to slip off 
as the Alabama had done, the American min- 
ister wrote another letter, m which he said 
plainly, ‘^It would be superfluous in me to 
point out to your lordship that this is war ” 
Undoubtedly to connive by negligence and 
indifference to the issue of armed vessels of 
war to be used against a friendly state or 
after neutrality had been declared would 
surely be as near to war as anything short 
of actual hostilities, but the law was still 
uncertain, and Lord Bussell was still balanced 
on the edge of a technical razor But the 
two ironclads were detained I should have 
oideied the prosecution of the owners of the 
vessel,” wrote Earl Bussell in his Recollections^ 
eleven yeais afterwaids, ^^had not the principal 
law officer of the crown given me reason to 
think that it would fail in an English court 
of justice I therefore obtained the sanction 
of the cabinet to purchase the two ^rams,’ as 
they were called, which were intended for 
hostile purposes against the United States” 
So it would seem that instead of being prose- 
cuted the builders of these ships, who had com- 
mitted a national though a questionably illegal 
offence, made a good thing of it after all, and 
instead of being punished by the confiscation 
or the destruction of the vessels, profited hand- 
somely by the speculation 

It happened not long after the completion 
of the Alabama that Mr Gladstone, in speak- 
ing after a political banquet at Newcastle, ex- 
pressed an opinion that Jefferson Davis had 
really succeeded in making the South an inde- 
pendent nation It shows how much import- 
ance must have been attached to his utterances, 
that even at a time when armed Confederate 
ships were being built in English dockyards 
this remark should have caused considerable 
comment and no little excitement Perhaps 


another statesman, though he might have been 
a cabinet minister, could have said it with com- 
paiatively little notice, but every opinion of 
the chancellor of the exchequer was regarded 
as being of grave import 

The notion that the South would succeed 
m separating itself into an independent state 
was general Almost everybody shared it 
except Mr Bright and a very small knot of 
men who thought with him Even Mr Cob- 
den held that opinion for some time, and Mr 
Bright had a good deal of trouble to convince 
him to the contrary, and almost quarrelled 
with him because he was unable at first to 
yield to repeated arguments In January, 
1862, Cobden wiote to a correspondent, Mr 
Paulton, who, with some others of his fiiends, 
did not sympathize with the Union — 

I caff t see my way through the American 
business I don^t believe the North and South 
can ever lie in the same bed again Nor do 
I see how the military operations can be 
cairied into the South, so as to inflict a crush- 
ing defeat Unless something of the kind 
takes place, I predict that Europe will recog- 
nize the independence of the South I tell 
Sumner this, and tell him that his only chance, 
if he wants time to fight it out, is to raise the 
blockade of the Mississippi voluntarily, and 
then Europe might look on 

‘^But our friend Bright will not hear of 
anything against the claims of the North I 
admire his pluck, for when he goes with a 
side it IS always to win I tell him that it is 
possible to wish well to a cause without being 
suie that it will be successful However, he 
will soon find in the house that we shall be 
on this question, as we were on China, Ciimean, 
and Greek Pacifico wars, quite in a mmoiityl 
There is no harm in that if you are right, but 
it IS useless to deceive ourselves about the 
issue Three-fourths of the house will be 
glad to find an excuse for voting for the dis- 
memberment of the gieat Bepublic ” 

Cobden had already been in communication 
with Mr Sumner, and his letters probably did 
much to mitigate any apparent tendency of 
the Federal government to reflect the suspicion 
and animosity displayed by the violent op- 
ponents of England in America His letters 
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are very interesting, in one of them upon the 
affair of the Trent he says — 

Though I said in my other letter that I 
shall never care to uttei a word about the 
merits of a war after it has begun, I do not 
the less feel it my duty to tiy to pi event 
hostihties occurring Let me here remaik, 
that I cannot understand how you should 
have thought it worth your while at Washing- 
ton to have reopened this question of the 
right of seaich, by claiming to exercise it in 
a doubtful case and a doubtful manner, under 
circumstances which could be of so little ad- 
vantage, and to have incurred the iisk of 
greater disadvantages The capture of Mason 
and Slidell can have little effect in discouraging 
the South, compared with the indirect encour- 
agement and hope it may hold out to them of 
embroibng your government with England 
, Your newspapers will not drive us 
into war But when grave men (or men that 
should be grave), holding the highest posts in 
ynur cultivated State of Massachusetts, com- 
phnaent Captain Wilkes for having given an 
affront to the British lion, it makes it very 
hard for Bright and me to contend against 
the ‘British lion party ^ in this country All 
J can say is that I hope you have taken 
Bright’s advice, and offered unconditional 
aibitration With that offer publicly made, 
the friends of peace could prevent our fire- 
eaters from assaultmg you, always piovidiiig 
that your public speakers do not put it out of 
our power to keep the peace I was sorry to 
see a report of an anti-Enghsh speech by your 
oqEeague at Hew York Honestly speaking, 
aipd with no blind patriotism to mislead me, 
I dotfi think the nation here behaved badly 
tem,ble evil of loss of trade and 
of starving under your blockade Of 
eourso all privileged classes and aristocracies 
hate ypur institutions —that is natural enough, 
but the mass of the people never went with 
the Bouth. I am not pleased with your pro- 
ject of sinking stones to block up ports That 
is barbarism It is quite natural that, smart- 
ing as you do under an Unprovoked aggression 
fj^qm the i^'ave-owners, you should even be 
wffl^ to smother them like hornets in their 
hbssh But don’t forget the outside world, and 


especially don’t foiget that the nulhons in 
Europe are more interested even than their 
princes in pieserving the future conimeice 
with the vast region of the Confedeiate States ” 
In January, 1862, he wrote — ‘‘Be asnuied 
if you had offered to refer the <iuestion to 
arbitration, theie could not have been a meet- 
ing called in Enghuul that would not have 
endorsed it Tlie only question was whether 
we ought to be the hist to ofiei aibitiation 
I mean this \v<is the only doubt in the popular 
mind. Ab legauls oiu goveunnent, they are, 
of course, feeling the tendency iff public opin- 
ion A friend of mine in a little 

behind the scenes, wiote to me — ‘They are 
busy at the Foreign Ofh<‘e hunting up pre- 
cedents for arbitiatiou, veiy much against 
their will’ I wnte all this because J wish 
you to know that we aie not (jmte so bail as 
appeared at first on the nuiface ” 

In the following July, a month hefoie Air 
Gladstone had made the icmark alamt the 
probable independence of the Siuith, whuh 
caused so much perturbation among the fi lends 
of, and believer's m the Noith, (’ohden, 
writing again to Mr Sunmei, said — 

“There is an all but unanimoim belief that 
you cannot subject the South to the C hi ion 
Even they who are your paitiwaim ami atlvo- 
cates cannot see their way to any siu h issue 
It is necessary that you should understand 
that this opinion is so wulely ami honestly 
entertained, because it is the key to the ex- 
piession of views which might otiierwiso not 
be quite intelligible Among some of the 
governing class in Europe the wish is fathtfr 
to this thought But it la not so with the 
mass of the people Nor is it so with our 
own government entirely 1 know that (Eml- 
stone would restore yom Union to-morrow if 
he could , yet he has steadily maintained from 
the first that unless there w'as a strong Union 
sentiment, it is impossible that the South can 
be subdued Now the belief is all but uni- 
versal that there is no Union feeling in the 
South, and this is founded latteiiy upon the 
fact that no cotton comes from New Orleans 
It IS said that xf the instinct of gam, witli 
cotton at double its usual price, do not indues© 
the people to sell, it is a proof beyond dispute 
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that the political resentment is overwhelming 
and unconquerable ” 

It was not very remarkable that Mr Glad- 
stone should in August, 1862, have spoken of 
the Southern States as though they were al- 
ready independent Injudicious it might have 
been, but it was an indiscretion shared with 
the great majoi ity of the most prominent men 
of the country, and, as he explained five years 
afterwaids, though he confessed that he was 
wrong and took too much upon himself in ex- 
pressing such an opinion, the motive was not 
bad His sympathies were with the whole 
Ameiican people He probably, like many 
Europeans, did not understand the nature 
and working of the American Union He 
had imbibed conscientiously, if erroneously, 
an opinion that twenty or twenty-five millions 
would be happier and would be stronger (of 
course assuming that they would hold to- 
gether) without the South than with it, and 
also that the negioes would be much nearer 
to emancipation undei a Southein government 
than under the old system of the Union, 
which had not at that time been abandoned, 
and which always appeared to him to place 
the whole power of the Noith at the command 
of the slaveholding interests of the South 
As far as regarded the special or separate in- 
terest of England, he had always contended 
that it was best for our interest that the 
Union should be kept entire 

Mr Cobden's letters to Mr Sumner may 
be taken fairly to represent the prevailing 
feeling in England, and to indicate the grow- 
ing disposition to recognize the true position 
of the Federal government, though, as he 
pointed out, there were considerable interests 
in favour of suppoiting the demands of the 
South in the early period of the struggle A 
writer in a trade journal has recently stated 
that traditions yet linger in our manufactur- 
ing towns of the days when any speculative 
builder would run up a weaving- shed for 
Dick, Tom, or Harry, who had, or said he 
bad, the slightest knowledge of manufactur- 
ing, or for any grocer, draper, currier, shoe- 
maker, or publican who had saved up a couple 
hundred pounds Having become the 
tenant of a shed, machinists were never hack- 
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ward in putting m looms and prepaiatiou 
Profits were known to be so great that both 
landlords and machinists could wait without 
anxiety for the first twelve months, knowing 
that much of their debts would be paid out of 
profits in that space of time Having hired a 
shed and received credit for his looms, any 
penniless man could then go with assurance 
upon the Manchestei exchange, and in the 
days when ^Mong terms were accorded to all 
who asked for them, could buy his yarns, take 
ordeis for cloth, make, deliver and get paid 
for it in time to meet his accounts, and this 
without much difficulty In a couple of years 
a manufactuier coriirnencmg thus would often 
be clear of all liabilities, and on the highway 
to making a foitune 

These remarks refer to the decade from 
1850 to 1860, and that state of things was, it 
is said, almost entirely changed, and the 
small manufactuieis swept away by the cotton 
famine ‘Without entiiely endoising such re- 
piesentations it may safely be said that not 
only did the large mill-owners suffer deeply, 
but that the business of many of them was 
crippled for yeai s afterwards, while the strug- 
gling men were ruined and the whole popula- 
tion of operatives might have perished but 
for the energetic action of those who admin- 
istered the relief funds, or organized schemes 
for providing sewing for the women and other 
occupations for large numbers of the men 

Meanwhile the war continued It was evi- 
dent that the battle would be fought out to the 
bitter end, for the issues of it had changed, 
and though the Confederates continued to 
defeat the Federal troops, the determination 
of the North was aroused, and people began 
to discern that the lesult of the conflict was 
only a matter of enduiance and of superior 
resources The Noithern troops soon began 
to acquire, by experience, the knowledge and 
the firmness which w^aa necessary to enable 
them to cope with antagonists, considerable 
bodies of whom had entered on the first cam- 
paign already well drilled and accustomed to 
act together at the word of command 

On the 22d of January, 1862, Presideigb 
Lincoln had issued a proclamation that ^t the 
next meeting of congress he woidd jrecommend 
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a bill enacting that on and after the 1st of 
January, 1863, all persons held as slaves 
within any state the people whereof should be 
in rebelhon against the United States, should 
be thenceforward and for ever free, and the 
proclamation added that the executive would, 
in due time, lecommend that all citizens of 
the United States who should have remained 
loyal thereto throughout the rebellion should, 
upon the restoration of peace, be compensated 
for all losses by acts of the United States, in- 
cluding the loss of slaves 

On the 1st of January, 1863, it was pro- 
claimed that all persons held as slaves within 
the Confederate States should thenceforward 
be free, and that the executive government of 
the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, would recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons The 
people so declared to be free were enjoined to 
abstain from violence, unless in necessary 
self-defence, and were recommended m all 
cases where they were allowed, to labour 
faithfully for reasonable wages At the same 
time it was declared that such peisons, of 
suitable condition, would be received into the 
armed service of the United States, to gain- 
son forts, positions, stations, and other places, 
and to man vessels of all sorts Upon this, 
which he declared was sincerely believed to 
to be an act of justice warranted by the con- 
stitution upon military necessity, the pre- 
sident invoked the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favour of Almighty 
God 

Results showed that this was in effect an 
abohtion of slavery throughout the States, 
but only the Confederate States were men- 
tioned, and the declaration was received with 
dismay Earl Eussell pointed out to Lord 
Lyons, our representative at Washington, 
that the proclamation professed to emancipate 
all slaves in places where the United States 
could not exercise any jurisdiction or make 
emancipation a reality, but did not decree 
emancipation of slaves in any states or parts 
of states occupied by Federal 1a:oops and sub- 
ject to United States jurisdiction, and where, 
therefore, emancipation might be carried out 
There seemed to be no declaration of a prin- 


ciple adverse to slavery, and Earl Eussell 
therefore said he did not think it could or 
should satisfy the friends of abolition, who 
looked for total and impartial fieedom for the 
slave, and not for vengeance on the slave- 
owner. 

The fear with many was that such a pio- 
clamation would cause a slave insunoction 
and the horroi’S tliat might accompany it if 
the negroes sought levenge and plundei jis 
well as liberty, or if attempts were made to 
suppress any efforts to escajie The pioclama- 
tion expressly deprecated any acts of violence, 
but what was the value of such deprecation 
wheie it could not be followed by legal re- 
straint? These anticipations were not leal- 
ized, and probably it was known on both sides 
that no general insurrection or attempts to 
make repi isals on the owners of slaves w-mld 
be made In numerous instances, it was said, 
the negroes remained to work on the estates, 
sometimes because they had been kindly 
treated, and weie not indmpostKJ to wait til! 
terms of wages could be adjusted in case of 
the termination of the war, and in some cases 
because they were ignorant what steps to take 
to make use of their fieedom, and prefen ed 
lemaining where they were for a time, tolei- 
ably certain of food and clothes and shelter, 
to running to unknown troubles and vicissi- 
tudes in the border states, or joining the 
Federal army to fight against their old masters. 
At all events theie was little disjioeition to 
aimed and violent revolt, and though, of 
course, a large number of able-bodied negioes 
entered the Federal service, and a multitude 
of men, women, and children eventually found 
their way north, the fact that there was so 
frequently a strong desire to remain was after- 
wards cited, and in some resjiects wm fairly 
cited, by the Southern planters as a proof 
that the atrocities with whicli the slave-owners 
were charged were not even general, much less 
universal 

That they had existed in too many instances 
was, however, capable of proof, and that the} 
might exist without any real redress for the 
victim was argument enough against the per- 
petuation or the continued existence of the 
system. 
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The proclamation of emancipation^ defectiye 
as it was m its expression of intention, was a 
serious blow to the South. It changed the 
aspect of the war from that of an effort on 
the part of the North to maintain the Union 
to that of a struggle by the South to maintain 
negro slavery, and it can scarcely be denied 
that this was the true origin of the conflict 
A new element of enthusiasm seemed to have 
been roused among the Federals, at the same 
time that they were profiting by the reverses 
that had been inflicted on them by the supe- 
rior military skill of their opponents, while 
the South was already preparing for efforts 
which would necessitate the abandonment of 
the plantations from which they had derived 
their wealth, and the slave labourers on which, 
were now invited by the Federal government 
to migrate into free states, or to refuse to 
work except under entirely new conditions 

On the 10th of April (1863) Jefferson Davis 
issued a manifesto warning the people of the 
Confederate States against too sedulously cul- 
tivating their usually valuable cotton crops, to 
lay aside thoughts of gam and to devote them- 
selves to securing their liberties, without 
which those gams would be valueless The 
wheat harvest, which would be gathered in 
the following month, promised an abundant 
yield, but even if that promise should be ful- 
filled, the difficulty of transportation, enhanced 
by the previous rainy winter, would embairass 
military operations and cause suffering among 
the people should the crops in the middle and 
northern portions of the Confederacy prove 
deficient No uneasiness might be felt in 
regard to a mere supply of bread for men It 
was to the supply of the large amount of corn 
and forage for live stock, and for the animals 
used in military operations that efforts should 
be directed The fields should be devoted 
exclusively to the production of food for man 
and beast, and corn should be sown broad- 
cast m proximity to canals, rivers, and rail- 
roads, while every endeavour should be directed 
o the prompt supply of distiicts where the 
irmies were operating 

The Confederates were already beginning to 
eel that all their determination and courage 
vould be needed to sustain the struggle against 


the enormous resourj^es and the numerical 
superiority of the North A few months after- 
wards they also became aware that the Federal 
government was discovermg the weak points 
of its military organization, and had appomted 
more efficient generals to take command of its 
forces Early in 1862 the large army which 
General MUlellan had been occupied in 
organizing and disciplining was making ready 
to advance, and some successes had attended 
the Federals — one of them being the important 
operations of Commodore Farragut on the 
Mississippi, which led to the surrender of New 
Orleans, hut in the first considerable battle 
General Sidney Johnston succeeded in surpris- 
ing and defeating the Federal General Grant 
at Pittsburg Landmg Grant had, with his 
army and river fleet, taken some forts, and 
though he was beaten and a part of his camp 
was captured, he was able to hold his own by 
the assistance of some gun-hoats which forced 
the Confederates to retire to their lines after 
losing their general For some time after this 
a series of disasters occurred, apparently the 
lesult of the timidity and incompeteucy of some 
of the Federal commanders, and though some 
advantages were gained and the Confederates 
evidently could not hold the line of the Ohio, 
and on the Mississippi letamed only the strong 
position of Vicksburg, the balance of the 
actual war appeared to he against the North, 
even their naval superiority having been 
rendered doubtful by the exploits of the Con- 
federate Memmac, a vessel which had been 
coated with iron rails and re-named the 
Virginia This vessel destroyed two or thiee 
wooden men-of-war, scattered tenor into a 
fleet of transport and store-ships, and threw 
shells into the lines of the Federal army in the 
neighbourhood of Norfolk Being met by the 
iron-clad Monitor^ which arrived on the scene 
of action from New York, a naval duel ensued, 
both vessels had to retire to repair damages, 
and the Virginia was so much injured that 
she was abandoned and blown up by her 
crew 

The efforts of the Federals were directed to 
the capture of Eichmond, the Confederate 
capital, but the delays of General MUlellan 
and the inefficiency of General Pope enabled 
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tfa^ Confederate Generals Lee and StonewaU advancing vnth his army Grant still tlireat- 
Jacteon to frustrate their movements, amd ened Richmond On the 14th of January, 
the latter took Harper's Ferry, ^here the 1805, Wilmington wan taken, and the last com- 
gamson of 12,000 men surrendered, giving up munication of the Confederates with the sea 
m enormous quantity of artillery and stores was cut off No more vessels could i un the 
M'Clellan was removed from the command blockade, and Sherman had tuiiied lim vic- 
and was succeeded hy General Burnside, tonous march noithwaid, wasting the country 
who sustained a severe defeat at Fredericks- as he went as one of the means of forcing the 
hurg General Hooker then took his place South to submission hy depuvuig it of le- 
as commander of what was called the army of souices The end was near On the 1st of 
the Potomac, and he also was defeated The April, Petershui^f and Richmond both capi- 
Confederates gamed some minor advantages tulated to Grant. I^ee was defeated in his 
until General Grant, who had displayed f.ir last battle, and was allowed to sun-ender 
greater military talent than his colleagues, The officera were placed on patolo, ami the 
laid siege to Vicksburg on the land side, and, troops were pei nutted to i etuui to their homes 
with the assistance of the flotilla of Admiral on condition of submitting to the Federal 
Farragut, reduced the garrison to such ex- anthoiity General Johnstone entereil into 
tremities that it capitulated, and General similar conditions with Sheiman, who had 
Meade, who had succeeded General Hooker, carried the wai successfully thiough Geotgia 
took up a position at Gettysburg, from which and North and South Carolina Thoie wore 
the Confederates vainly endeavoured to dis- nolongeranyConfederateforcosintheAtliuitic 
lodge him States, and the Soutlieni commamieivi on either 

It IS unnecessary to follow the changing side of the Mississippi gave in their auhniis- 
fortunesof the combatants, “the vulgar and sion Jefferson Davis, who had left Riclmioml 
unscientific and senseless butchery”, as Oobden when it capitulated, was arrested and phueil 
had called it The skill and daring of General in confinement in Fortress Monroo,from which 
Sherman, the calm pertinacity and determma- he was allowed to depart when the war was 
tiou of General Grant, began to tell on the at an end The commanders of the Confede- 
side of the North The Federal forces were rate armies were permitted to remain at liberty, 
concentrated against their opponents, and and a few civilians who were for a short time 
Grant was made lieutenant -geneial with impiiaoned were soon releaHcd Mr. Lincoln 
the entire command of the forces He ap- had prosecuted the war to the end for the 
pointed Sherman to the command of the wes- purpose of i estonng the constitution of the 
tern- army, and himself kept the direction of United States, and had efifeotetl it at enorraouB 
thse Virginian campaign with a determination cost, but he had more than once ctuleavoured 
to take Ridimotid at any odds It became a to negotiate a peace, and it was well known 
struggle to ttie death, in which numbers added that the conclusion of hostilities would be fol- 
t© I improved generalship ultimately gave the lowed by an amnesty if he hail his will. Now 
VK^ory to tile* North after another year of that the war was really over there was no dis- 
movementt and counter-movements, and of play of animosity Not a single execution took 
bartlesj in whufli the number of tdie slam was place for political offences; not one victim was 
appalling claimed for the purpose of satisfying vengeance 

Ik 1B64 Mir Lincoln was- re-elected as against those whose crime had been tliat of 
preaidwt- hy an overwhelming majority, and secession, though secession had been designated 
this meant the prosecution of the war It treason to the state The humanity and gene- 
was computed that at the end of that year rosity of the American nation again asserted 
the North had -nearly a million men in anna, itself, and was displayed even after the per- 
whale the Soutbenr fbrw probably ainromted petration of a homble enme might liave been 
fe no* more-fkan 200,00a Sherman had re. m«do an excuse for measures of retaliation. 
«lved the capitalation of Savannah, and was Forthemanwho throughout that long national 
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crisis had kept in view what he believed to be 
his duty without animosity and without pre- 
sumption, the man who had grieved over the 
rebellion, even while he set himself to suppress 
it, the man who had abstained fiom invective 
against England, and had understood better 
than his colleagues how little the noisy de- 
clamations of a violent and ignorant multitude 
really represent genuine national convictions, 
was not spared to see the complete restoration 
of the Union On the 14th of April, 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln fell by the hand of an 
assassin while he was witnessing a dramatic 
performance at Lord’s theatre in Washing- 
ton 

The president at about nine o’clock had 
accompanied Mrs Lincoln to the theatre, and 
occupied a box in which another lady and 
gentleman wei e pi esent About half -past ten, 
duiing a pause in the performance, a man 
entered the box, the door of which was un- 
guarded, and, hastily approaching the pre- 
sident from behind, discharged a pistol at his 
head The bullet entered the back of the 
head and passed neaily through The assassin 
then leaped from the box to the stage, brand- 
ishing a large knife or dagger, and exclaiming 

Sic seonper tyrannu and escaped at the 
back of the theatre The screams of Mrs 
Lincoln first disclosed the fact to the audience 
that the president had been shot The report 
of the pistol, though it rang through the house, 
had not seemed to excite much attention , but 
when they knew what had happened the 
people rose, and numbers lushed towards the 
stage wheie the murdeier was seen, and ex- 
claimed, ^ Hang him • hang him’” There 
was a scene of wild excitement the per- 
formance came to an end, and the leading 
lady” of the piece, Miss Laura Keene, who 
stood at the side of the stage when the fatal 
shot had been fired, endeavoured m vain to 
restore the dying president to consciousness 
He was removed to a private house opposite 
the theatre, and the surgeon-general of the 
army and othei medical attendants were 
called, but death was inevitable He had 
been shot through the head above and 
be^ow the temporal bone, and though for 
several hours he continued to breathe, at first 


regularly and afterwards interruptedly, he 
died at about twenty minutes past seven the 
next morning 

The assassin had been recognized as one 
John Wilkes Booth (the son of an actor once 
well known in England as a rival of Edmund 
Kean), a man whose dramatic vanity, added 
to political fanaticism, led him to perpetrate 
the crime in this manner He had two 
accomplices, one of whom it was discov- 
ered had, at the time that Mr Lincoln was 
assassinated in the theatre, made his way to 
the residence of Mr Seward, who was lying 
ill lu bed Having obtained admission by 
representing that he brought some medicine 
from Mr Seward’s physician, which he was^to 
see administei ed, he hurried to the sleeping- 
room on the third floor where his intended 
victim was lying Meeting Mr Frederick 
Seward there he attacked him, striking him 
over the head with such force as to fiacture 
his skull He then inslied into the loom 
where the daughter of the patient and a male 
attendant were sitting, and after stabbing 
the lattei struck at Mr Seward with a knife 
or dagger twice mtbethioat and twice in the 
face, inflicting terrible wounds By this time 
Major Seward, the eldest son of tlie secretary, 
and another attendant, entered the room, but 
the desperado wounded both and contrived to 
make his escape. The victims of the assault 
afterwards recovered, but were for a long time 
m great danger, and it was found that a knot 
of conspirators weie associated with Booth and 
premeditated the assassination of several pro- 
minent members of the government Booth, 
with an accomplice named Harrold, who had 
piobably kept the way open for him to escape 
from the theatie, had hoises waiting, and fled 
from the capital, but they were afterwards 
tracked to a barn near Port Eoyal m Mary- 
land, wheie Booth was seen moving with 
the aid of crutches, as he had broken bis- 
ankle in bis leap from the president’s box to 
the stage, his spur, it was said, having caiightr 
in the folds of the Union flag After some^^ 
parley Harrold surrendered, but Booth, being 
armed, refused to do so, and the bam wae fired, 
by the troops, one of whom sho# him dead^ as 
he was endeavouring to extat^uslr the flames 
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Some of the other conspirators weie after- 
wards arrested and executed 

The great conflict was at an end, and the 
aow reunited States had to count the cost 
The expendituie, according to the report pre- 
sented to congress in the early pait of 1864, 
had heen raised from about ^16,000,000 in 1860 
to above j£l 7,360,000 in 1861, ^117,216,000 
m 1862, and to nearly ^184,000,000 in 1863, 
when 2,480,846 men had been called into 
military service on the Federal side In the 
ensumg year (1864) an enormous addition was 
made to this already vast expenditure Before 
the fall of Richmond it was computed that 
252 battles had been tought, of which 17 
were naval engagements The whole country | 
was suffermg from the effects not only of the 
drain upon its resources, but of the terrible 
slaughter which had made so many homes 
desolate, and the devastation which had yet 
to be repaired The fall of Richmond, after 
a siege which lasted for 1452 days, during 
which several desperate engagements took 
place, was itseff less a triumph than an ex- 
ample of the relentless arbitiationof the sword 
When the Federal troops, under General 
Grant, entered the city it was a scene of utter 
wreck and wasteful destruction The houses 
were deserted— furniture, merchandise, and 
the contents of shops and warehouses lay in 
promiscuous heaps in the streets, which were 
deep with mud, and at several points both 
the property that had thus heen destroyed and 
the houses themselves had been set on fire, 
so fhat the flames spread, and but for prompt 
and strenuous exertions the whole place, or at 
any rate the larger portion of it, would have 
perished Perhaps no other nation in the 
world could have sustained such a prolonged 
and destructive mternal war, and it may he 
added that while none but a nation of immea- 
surable activity, vast extent of undeveloped 
territory, and superb reserves of material 
wealth, could so rapidly have recovered from 
exhausting calamities, history has presented 
no other example of the ready concihation and 
generous forbearance which, within a brief 
period, reunited the hostile states under one 
^SK^owledged constitution 


As early as October, 1862, an announce- 
ment of the betrothal of the Prince of Wales 
to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark had 
aroused the popular inteiest, and on the 7th 
of March, 1863, the public reception given to 
the princess on her arrival in this country 
was the occasion of a display of national en- 
thusiasm which had probably never been 
equalled, since it was associated with a genuine 
and tender interest that quickly developed 
into a lasting regard foi her to whom the 
magnificent welcome was accoided 

A vague but pre\ailmg sentiment had de- 
termined the public mind that an alliance of 
the heir to the English throne with the daugli- 
ter of the royal house of Denmark was natural 
and appropriate, and every one was already 
prepaied to give the piincess a light royal 
reception. Such prepai'jitions as could be 
made to give to the streets of the metrojmhs 
a festal aspect were adopted, with the usual 
rather incongruous result Banners, flags, 
wreaths, triumphal arches, festoons, mottoes, 
and more or less significant devices adorned 
the whole route through miles of tortuous 
thoroughfares, and as much as couhl be done 
by various unconnected local authorities w^is 
achieved for the purpose of making an extra 
display m the mam roads and <HH‘n spaces 
of the metropolis. But the real siHictacle was 
the vast multitude of people Every avenue 
in which a glimpse of the pmceBSion could be 
obtained was filled with an orderly but enthu- 
siastic assembly Every house and shop-front 
on the route was converted into tiers of pri- 
vate boxes, from which smiling faces shone 
with hospitable greeting. From the ndges of 
the roofs to the very basements, people clus- 
tered Even on steeples and the cornices and 
parapets of great buildings determined sight- 
seers seemed to cling for hours during that 
keen March morning, and at every available 
point platforms were erected, where school 
children sat and sometimes sang, or where 
ladies' gala dresses added coloui and bright- 
ness to the scene It needed only the presence 
of the princess for whom the vast population 
waited, to make the occasion histoncal — and 
fiom the first moment of her appearance the 
i hearts of the people seemed to go out to her. 
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The Prince of Wales had heen to Gravesend 
to meet his affianced hnde, and the tram that 
brought them and their suite to Bricklayers^ 
Arms Station travelled slowly, that the people 
who assembled at every point of the line 
where a glimpse of the princess could be ob- 
tained might not be utterly disappointed 
From the Old Kent Road, over London Budge, 
through the city, along the Stiand, Pall Mall, 
Piccadilly, to Hyde Park, and to the railway 
station at Paddington, where they took the 
tram to Windsor, one great triumphant shout 
of happy and appreciative greeting to the 
royal pair outrang the bells that pealed m 
eveiy steeple 

On the 10th the marriage was solemnized 
at St George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the cere- 
mony, with its brilliant surroundings, was ex- 
ceedingly imposing, apart from the intense 
interest which was everywhere manifested on 
the occasion Not m London only, but m 
every important townthioughout the countiy 
the day was observed as a holiday Official 
and social banquets were held, and the stieets 
were illuminated In London the illumina- 
tions were magnificent, and an enormous 
crowd of pedestrians and persons m vehicles 
filled all the great highways, the bridges, and 
the pubhc squares, until the morning broke 
and the last lamps flickered m the dawn 
The injunction of the poet-laureate had been 
fully carried out by the nation He had 
written an ode of welcome — 

Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea, 

Alexandra • 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes m our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ’ 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ’ 
Welcome her, thundenng cheer of the street > 
Welcome her, all thmgs youthful and sweet. 
Scatter the blossom under her feet ' 

Break, happy land, into earher flowers • 

Make music, 0 bird, in the new-budded bowers * 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ’ 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet blare » 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers * 
Flames, on the windy headland, flare > 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire * 

Olash, ye bells, in the merry March air ^ 

Flash, ye cities, in nvers of fire ’ 

Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 

Alexandra < 


Sea-kmgs’ daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bnde of a bhssful heir, 

Ende of the heu* of the kings of the sea, 

O joy to the people and joy to the Throne, 

Come to us, love us, and make us your own 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane m our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ! 

The Princess Alexandra Caroline Mary 
Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldest daughter of 
Christian, Duke of Glucksburg, and Louise, 
the daughter of the Landgrave William of 
Hesse-Cassel, was only nineteen years of age, 
and was declared to he one of the most charm- 
ing princesses m Europe, an opinion which 
was completely endorsed by public opinion in 
England Her elder brother, Frederick, was 
a general in the Danish army, her youngei 
brother, Prince William, who came next in 
age to herself, was a midshipman in the Dan- 
ish navy , and then followed her sisters, the 
Princesses Maria and Thyia, and her younger 
brother Prince Waldemar 

At the time of the royal marriage the diffi- 
culties in Greece had nearly terminated After 
the settlement of the cession of the Ionian 
Islands the Hellenic people became dissatisfied 
with a form of government which seemed 
destined to perpetuate confusion instead of 
securing a national constitution, and deter- 
mined to elect a sovereign, and to follow the 
example of Great Britain and Belgium in 
establishing a limited monarchy Several 
European princes were mentioned for the 
honour of acceding to the throne, hut some 
hung back, and others were ineligible Among 
them all the national choice seemed most 
firmly fixed on our own Prince Alfred, a 
nomination which her majesty and our gov- 
ernment, while thanking the Greeks for the 
high compliment, felt compelled to declme, as 
it was contrary to the British constitution for 
an English prince to become sovereign of 
another independent nation The election then 
ensued, and Prince William of Denmark, then 
about eighteen years of age, was unmistakably 
elected, and on the 31st of March, 1863, was 
made King of Gi eece by the Hellenic national 

assembly, under the title of George L 
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In the following November Christian, Duke 
of Glucksburg, himself succeeded to the throne 
of Denmark on the death of King Freder- 
ick YII , on the extinction of whose dynasty 
(the house of Oldenburg) Prince Christian 
took the sovereignty, in accordance with a 
treaty made in 1852, by which the great 
powers provided for the integrity of the Dan- 
ish monarchy by settling the succession on 
Prince Christian of “ Schleswig- Holstem- 
Gluckshurg,” whose wife, by viitue of certain 
family renunciations, became heiress of the 
royal crown of Denmark 

These particulars will presently suggest 
that '' Schleswig-Holstein^’ difficulty, to which 
a brief reference will be made in another 
page 

Events in the parliamentary history of the 
year 1863 were neither very interesting nor 
remarkably important The financial state- 
m^tmade by Mr Gladstone excited consider- 
able attention, but there was little scope for 
originality in the scheme of the budget The 
Ainerican war and its effects upon English 
tiade and manufacturing industry had left 
little room for the further remission of taxa- 
tion on articles of genei al consumption, though 
the disti ess that still prevailed m the cotton 
districts made such reductions desirable 
At the same time, it was now well under- 
stood that the budget for the year would be 
skilfully designed to afford relief in some 
diiections The time had arrived when the 
chancellor of the exchequer had not only 
reached to the height of a great financial 
r^utation, but had achieved a position where 
, even liis opponents acknowledged his consum- 
abihty, and for a time forbore to assail 
his maan proposals. It may be said that at 
this period Mr. Gladstone was the support of 
the government of which he was a member, 
and that bad be failed it would have crumbled, 
not in decay, but in immediate rum 
Yet there were two proposals in the budget 
of 1863 which the house rejected One was 
that of charging dubs with a license duty for 
the wines and spirits sold to members, the 
saine asS that imposed on taverns, the oth^ 
to include the property of corporate trusts 


and the endowments of charitable institutions 
m the assessments for income-tax. 

It may be easily understood tliat m a house 
wheie the majority of the niembei*s probably 
belonged to more than one club, little regard 
was shown to the argument that the public- 
house was the club of the working-man, ami 
that if places where people met foi lefiesh- 
ment and for society weie to be taxed, no ex- 
ceptions should be made. The ^^ciub tax’^ 
was negatived 

In leference to the “tax on chanties,” as it 
was called, Mr Gladstone contended that it 
would piactic<il]y be no tax upon chanties at 
all An influential deputation waited on him, 
m which the Duke of C^unbndge, represent- 
ing the governors of dinst^s Hospital, de- 
claieil that the pro])osed scheme would mulct 
that institution of i,2(KK) a >eiu ’’i'he Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury inged objections against 
applying the tax to the Coi|>oration of the 
Sons of the Clergy and the Clergy Oi phan 
Corporation; the Earl of Shaftesbury, seveial 
clergymen, and othei-s interested in some of 
the laiger chanties, also stiongly depiecated 
the intended application of the tax to the 
funds of those institutions 
Mr Gladstone listened, received memorials, 
and heard what the deputation hail to say, 
but would give them no reply, as the proposi- 
tion was coming before the House of ( jonmions 
the same evening It was then that he en- 
tered into a long and closely argued defence 
of the scheme, which, though he made it no 
essential part of the budget, and w as willing 
to leave it to the house to deteunxne, he de- 
clared to be a just and politic measin e Tlie 
question was not understood, and he desired 
to call attention to the nature of the exemptions 
it was proposed to remove As to the charac- 
ter of the chanties sought to be dealt with, 
nineteen-twentieths of them were death-be<l 
bequests— a species of bequest which the law 
did not favour, and which were essentially 
different from chanties, properly so called, 
which were subject to taxation He objected 
to immunities which encouraged men to im- 
mortalize themselves as founders The loss 
to the state of the exemptions in question was 
^216, 000 a year, while there was a large and 
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growing charge upon the public funds con- 
nected with the administration of chanties, 
amounting to about ^45,000 a year, and with 
other items, the whole loss to the state was 
nearly half a million per annum He then 
analysed the chanties in three gioups — small, 
naiddle, and large — affirming that amongst the 
small there was hardly one which, in itself, 
was deserving of the toleration of the house, 
and winch had not been condemned by three 
separate commissions of inquiry, as tending to 
pauperize people who sought it, and to com- 
promise their independence and self-respect 
The middle chanties, which were distributed 
in money only, were in the main not chanties 
in the strict sense of the term, while as re- 
garded the larger chanties, they weie full of 
abuses, and often mere vehicles for patronage, 
and were not fit subjects for exemptions, which, 
in fact, amounted to giants of public money 
It was not his intention to make any remarks 
on the management of endowed hospitals, 
which the house must regard with so much 
favour and resj^ect, but when at eveiy turn 
the threat was flung in his face that if the mea- 
sure weie carried out the number of patients 
must be diminished, he was obliged to give it 
particular consideration He did not believe 
that the number of beds for patients would 
be reduced Those who, in the case of the 
protected trades, declared that if protection 
were to be withdrawn they must dismiss so 
many of their woikmen, were not men who 
told lies They really believed what they said, 
but were not aware that more economical ar- 
rangements would enable them to keep those 
woikmen, pursue their trade, and make larger 
piofits than before One of the great evils of 
the existing system was that, while public 
money was bestowed on these establishments 
all public control over them was dispensed 
with, and thus all effective motives for economy 
were annulled Endowed institutions laughed 
at public opinion The press knew nothing of 
their expenditure Parliament knew nothing 
of it It was too much to say that hospitals 
were managed by angels and archangels, and 
did not, like the rest of humanity, stand in 
need of supervision, criticism, and rebuke 
Mx. Gladstone seemed to speak with some 


asperity of the representation that the scope 
of the endowed chanties would be seriously 
reduced by the imposition of income-tax, but 
the majonty of his hearers evidently thought 
that to place a tax upon the income derived 
from charitable endowments would be in effect 
to tax the amount of relief that should be 
deiived from such chanties by the recipients 
of their bounty Again, the inquisitonal 
character of the income-tax had made it, and 
must always make it, hateful, and the manner 
of its assessment and collection rendered it, 
and continue to render it, obnoxious The 
great chai ities which, whatever may have been 
or may still be their conuptions and short- 
comings, the public recognize as represent- 
ing the larger proportion of beneficent work 
among the sick and the afflicted, had a pretty 
suie ground of appeal against their funds 
being subject to an impost which was for the 
most part regarded with detestation by their 
conti ibutoi s and snbscribei s The income-tax, 
people were always being told, could only be 
excused on the ground of its being imposed as 
a temporaiy necessity — and yet here was an 
attempt to fasten it upon the permanent pub- 
lic institutions of the country while the re- 
presentation that, should its exaction dimm- 
ish the number of cases relieved by any 
charity, the loss would soon be lepaired by 
public subscriptions — was only saying that 
it would be repaired by subscriptions from 
people whose incomes, from which these sub- 
scriptions would be taken, had already been 
subjected to the same execrable impost The 
clauses of the financial pioject which related 
to the ‘Haxing of chanties” were rejected by 
the house, noi was there anything to show that 
they would have been favourably regarded 
outbide Parliament, though the mismanage- 
ment and official extoitions of some of the large 
chanties were known and resented 

But the main scheme of the budget re- 
mained untouched, and though it offered no 
very striking financial features, it was accom- 
panied by a lucid and interesting exposition 
of the condition of the country and the oper- 
ations of its financial measures dunng some 
years Prom 1858 to 1860-61 there had been 
an increase of over £8,000,000 in the ex- 
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lenditure The average annual expenditure 
rom 1859 to 1863, including the charge for 
ortihcations, was ^71,195,000 Excluding cer- 
items which m their nature did not in- 
crease — namely, the interest for the national 
lebt and the charge for collecting the revenue 
^the charge for the year 1858-59 was 
£31,621,000, but m 1860-61 it had risen to 
£42,125,000, or ten millions and a half m two 
years Since 1853, or the time previous to 
the Eussian war, the chaige had increased by 
something like ^18,000,000, and the increase 
had been called for by the public desiie to 
strengthen the defences of the country The 
estimates which now had to be made were 
hopeful, but must be considered with regard 
to special circumstances, such as the condition 
of Lancashire Towards that Lancashire,'^ 
said Mr Gladstone, to which up to this time 
every Englishman has referred, if not with 
pnde, yet with satisfaction and thankfulness, 
as among the most remarkable, or perhaps the 
most remarkable of all the symbols that could 
be presented of the power, the progress, and 
the prosperity of England — towards that Lan- 
cashire we feel now more warmly and more 
thankfully than ever in regard to every moral 
aspect of its condition The lessons which 
within the last twelve months have been con- 
veyed, if in one aspect they have been painful 
and even bitter, yet in other aspects, and in 
those, too, which more intimately and perma- 
nently relate to the condition and prospects of 
the country, have been lessons such as I will 
venture to say none of us could have hoped to 
learn. For however sanguine may have been 
the amticipatioBS entertamed as to the en- 
dunhg power and pluck of the English people, 
I do npt thmk that any one could have esti- 
mated that power of endurance, that patience, 
that true magnanimity m humble life, at a 
point as high as we now see that it has actu- 
ally reached." 

W e have already seen what was the attitude 
of Lancashire during the period of the cotton 
famine, but there was also dreadful distress 
m Ireland 

The estimated expenditure amounted to 
.£67^749,000 without the cost of fortifications 
The revenue was estimated at £71,490,000, 


leaving a surplus of £3,741,000 The chief 
points of the proposed financial scheme were 
the reduction of the duty on tea to a shilling 
a pound, which would take £1,300,000 from 
the revenue, and a change m the incidence of 
the income-tax which would luchule a reduc- 
tion It was proposed to make £100 the 
lowest income which would be assessed fo*' 
income-tax, and to allow persona wdiose in- 
comes were below £200 to deduct £00 from 
the amount, the balance only to be liable to 
the tax This involved the removal of the 
former latmg on incomes of £150, and a re- 
duction on incomes luuler £2(K>. The i educ- 
tion of the tea duty had been called for, ever 
since it was promised in a former budget ot 
Mr Disraeli, and the incidence of the income- 
tax was the cause of widely-spread dissatisfac- 
tion, pressing hardly as it dul, and as it still 
does (and perhaps must), u|>on small profes- 
sional or precarious earnings, as com|mrcd 
with settled incomes derived from certain 
classes of property 

The review of the financial and commercial 
position of the couutiy winch Mr (Jbuktone 
brought before the house enlmteil profound 
attention The value of British goods (exported 
to the United States m 1855) was £22,553,000, 
in 1862 it had fallen to £14,398,000, and thus 
exhibited a decrease of £8,15 L(KK) The value 
of foreign and colonial gooils exjKirted to the 
United States from this country hud tin ring 
the same period increased In 1859 it had 
been only £1,864,000, m 1802 it had increased 
to £4,052,000 The augmentation was as 
much as £2, 188, OIK), but nearly the whole of 
it was represented by the single article of 
cotton-wool, which amounted in value to no 
less than £1,712,000. However, deducting 
the mcrease on our foreign and colonial goods 
from the decrease upon our own exjiort of 
British goods, there remained an aggregate 
diminution in our expoH tmde to the United 
States of about £6,000,000. 

Taking next the case of our trade with 
France, it became Mr Gladstone's pleasant 
duty to point to a very different state of things 
The year 1859 was the last full natural year 
before the treaty of commerce In that year 
the value of Bntish commodities exported to 
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France was ^4,754,000. In the year 1860 the 
treaty was concluded, and xt took effect almost 
wholly as regarded our imports, but on a very 
few articles as regarded our expoits The 
value of British goods exported to France in 
1860 was ^5,250,000, and thus showed an 
increase of about ^500,000 In 1861 the treaty 
took effect as regarded its provisions relating 
to the duties on imports into France it came 
into operation late in the year, namely, on the 
1st of October A very large augmentation 
appeared in our exports, but a part of this 
was due to the concurrence of a very bad har- 
vest in France, with a large supply of corn in 
the markets of this country In consequence 
we sent a great quantity of corn to France , 
but in order to a more just calculation, this 
article was not taken into account After 
striking off the sum of <£1,750,000 foi ex- 
cess in the export of corn, the value of 
British goods sent to France in 1861 rose to 
£7,145,000 It thus showed an increase of 
£2,391,000 over what it had been the last 
year anterior to the treaty Then came the 
year 1862 with the treaty in operation from 
its beginning to its close The value of British 
exports during the year now amounted to 
£9,210,000 It thus showed an increase of 
£4,456,000 In other words the amount of 
British goods sent to France had about doubled 
under the operation of the treaty of com- 
merce 

But the figures thus named by no means 
set forth the whole extent of the advantage 
which the tiade of England and France de- 
iived fiom the treaty, for an augmentation 
of exports still more remarkable took place in 
foreign and colonial produce, and the com- 
mittee were reminded that the foreign and 
colonial produce which we sent to France was 
something that we had ourselves obtained 
elsewhere m exchange for British produce It 
therefore followed that every increase m the 
export of foreign and colonial produce from 
this country constituted or represented effec- 
tively a corresponding increase in the export 
of British manufactures The value of foreign 
and colonial produce sent to France in 1859 
was £4,800,000, whereas in 1862 it amounted 
to no less than £12,614,000 Accordingly tlie 


total amount of exports to France, which in 
1859 was £9,561,000, had, in 1862, gone up to 
no less than £21,824,000 In fact, while we 
had a decrease in the total trade to the United 
States of £6,618,000, that decrease was a good 
deal more than made up by the increase in 
the trade to France, foi the augmentation in 
the French trade was £12,268,000 

In a former page the name of Father Mathew 
and some particulars of the work that he ac- 
complished in the cause of temperance, or 
rather of total abstinence, have been recorded ^ 
At the date at which we have now arrived 
(1864-5) his successors in that cause had be- 
gun to make a determined effort to obtain 
distinct legislation for the purpose of forward- 
ing their views and diminishing the vice of 
drunkenness by parliamentary interposition 
restricting the sale of intoxicating drmks, or 
rather giving the power of restriction to a 
majority of the inhabitants of any particular 
district 

Of course there were advocates of temper- 
ance and of total abstinence before Father 
Mathew gave to the movement an enormous 
impetus, the immediate effects of which seem 
to have diminished for a time after his death 
He himself ‘^signed the pledge” at a temper- 
ance tea-meeting at Cork, and nine years pre- 
viously anti-spirituous and temperance socie- 
ties had been formed in Belfast and Dublm 
on the plan of the ^‘American Temperance 
Society,” which was instituted at Boston in 
the United States in 1826 In 1831 the Dublm 
Society, which had then become the National 
Hibernian,” reported 15,000 members, and its 
secretary was Mr Crampton, solicitor-general 
for Ireland, and afterwards Judge Crampton 

In Scotland the first society pledgmg its 
members to abstain from drinking spirits was 
formed at Greenock by J ohn Dunlop, whose 
book on Compulsory Drinking Usages^ pub- 
lished about that time, is itself sufficient to 
prove what enormous advances have been 
made during i ecent years with respect to tem- 
perance in the observance of social customs 
In 1830 a society was formed at Glasgow, and 
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this fiooq. developed into the more important 
association known as the Scottish Temperance 
Society From the Scottish organization the 
first Enghsh societies are said to have been de- 
rived through a merchant of Bradford, Mi 
Henry Forbes, who established an association lu 
that town m 1830, and societies were soon after- 
wards started in Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Bristol, and Wairington, one 
b^ing formed at Preston in 1832 The move- 
ment then extended in a rather uncertain 
manner to London, where a temperance advo- 
cate, who was known as Boatswain Smith, 
carried on the work by speaking at meetings 
at the east end of London, and publishing 
tempei ance tracts against spirit - di inking, 
most of which had first been issued m America 
In 1830, however, a “British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society” was organized in London, 
and soon began to make considerable progiess 
it should be remembered that these socie- 
ties were really, as their names implied, “ Tem- 
perance,” and not total abstinence societies 
They were opposed to the use of spirits, but 
permitted wine or beer to be taken in moder- 
ation People had not then learned to declare 
that there is no such thing as moderation 
m the use of alcoholic beverages, as some of 
the advocates of total abstinence now put it 
It scarcely needs to be said that in various 
ages there have been people or small associa- 
tions of people — occasionally whole tribes like 
the Bechabites — who abstained from all in- 
toxicating drinks, and in Ireland so early as 
in Scotland in 1830, and a little later 
other places, total abstinence societies 
as the “Paisley Youths” and the 
“ ^ Glasgow Total Abstinence So- 

Mety ” It^ Was at Preston, however, that this 
etJtehwve - plwe of the temperance question 
tot took prominent public shape, and beer 
was prohibited first by a small section, and 
afterwards by all the members of the original 
society. Here, too, the name by which the 
whole body of total abstameis have since been 
known was adopted. One of the converts, 
who was afflicted with an impediment in lus 
^eph, in addressing a temperance meeting, 
that he was for ^ total abstinence’, but 
his effort to get out the word ^ total ’ he 


stuttered so badly that he mmie it Hee-total ’ 
Then, in order to emphasize the word, he re- 
peated it His auditors laughed, seized upon 
the phrase, and dubbed the Preston temper- 
ance folk Heetohilleis’ , whence the name 
gradually extende<I to the entiie body of those 
favouring the piinciple of tot<d abstinence 
The organization inci eased — societies and 
blanch societies fiounshed,aml beside issuing 
publications advocating their aiuse, staited 
various pi ovisions for mutual benefit, many of 
which have reached to veiy remaikablo pio- 
portions, as such associations will if prudently 
conducted, whether they be fouiuled by total 
abstaiiiei's, or others who think that they may 
be moderate partakers of wine ox beer without 
intemperance Many of those aocieties had 
111 1864-65 shown wh«it could bo achio\eil by 
establishing benefit societies for the relief of 
sick or disabled members, or fnendiy societien 
for mutual help, while the punciplo of lite 
assurance was adopted, and a society of that 
kind started for the remarkable reason that a 
prominent abstainer, wishing to take out a 
policy of life assurance in one of the alrea<ly 
existing offices, was informed that ho wouhl 
be charged an extra piemumi huCiauKo of hm 
total abstinence So the movement went <m 
till in 1856 the number of societies in the 
United Kingdom repiosented a gi eat anti im- 
portant interest, ami by no means a poor one 
At that date the two great organizations, the 
National Tempei ance Society and the Ijondou 
Temperance League, weie united in “the 
National Tempeiauce Loiigue,” of v^hich Mr. 
Samuel Bowly of Gloucester was made presi- 
dent There were, of course, othci leagues and 
associations m the provinces, and branch 8i>- 
cieties m various districts. The movement 
had become widely representative, and it 
thought that something more decided should 
he done to influence legislation and to conj|>el 
people to abstain, by acts of jiarhament foi 
suppressing the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
For this purpose the “ United Kingdom Alli- 
ance” was formed at Manchester in 1853, with 
Sir Walter C Trevelyan for its piesident It 
set about a regular and continuous agitation 
of the question by means of local aux diary 
branches, agents, district supermtendents, and 
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a complete flood of temperance literature For 
upwards of forty years it has spent a Uige 
annual income ^ — amounting at pieaent to 
^13,000 — in the efl'ort to caiiy out the pro- 
gramme of temperance lefoim with which it 
started on its caieer midway in the century 
One result of its contemplated work has 
partly been achieved, since the sale of liquor 
on Sundays has been greatly restricted , but 
we may have to touch on this subject later 
on When Sir Wilfrid Lawson succeeded 
Sii Walter Tievelyan as president of the 
Alliance, pieparations were made for what is 
sometimes called a parliamentary campaign, 
and the result was that in 1864 the so-called 
Permissive BilP’ was introduced to the House 
of Commons, its original pi o visions having to 
some extent been founded on the liquor law 
which Neal Dow, Mayoi of Portland, the 
capital of Maine, in the United States, had 
intioduced there in 1851 As early as 1853, 
at a great meeting of the Alliance, the follow- 
ing propositions were adopted, and they be- 
came the basis of the representations by which 
the bill was afterwai ds supported — 

1 That it IS neither right nor politic for 
the state to afford legal pi otection and sanction 
to any tiaffic or system that tends to increase 
crime, to waste the national resources, to cor- 
rupt the social habits, and to destroy the 
health and lives of the people 

“ 2 That the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
as common beverages is mimical to the true 
interests of individuals, and destructive to the 
order and welfare of society, and ought there- 
foie to be prohibited 

3 That the histoiy and results of all past 
legislation in regaid to the liquor traffic abun- 
dantly prove that it is impossible satisfactorily 
to limit or legulate a system so essentially 
mischievous in its tendencies 

“ 4 That no considerations of private gam 
or public revenue can justify the upholding 
of a system so utterly wrong in principle, 
suicidal in policy, and disastious in lesults as 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors 

“ 5 That the legislative prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is perfectly compatible with 
rational liberty, and with all the claims of 
justice and legitimate commei ce 


6 That the legislative suppression of the 
liquor traffic would be highly conducive to the 
development of a progressive civilization 
‘^7 That, rising above class, sectanan, or 
party considerations, all good citizens should 
combine to procure an enactment prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating heveiages, as affording 
the most efficient aid in removing the appal- 
ling evils of intemperance ” 

The methods adopted by this body to pro- 
mulgate its principles and promote its objects 
were — 1 Lectures and pubhc meetings 2 
Essays, tracts, placaids, hand-bills, and peri- 
odical publications, including a weekly organ, 
the Alliance^ ews (pxice Id) 3 Petitions and 
memorials to parliament, to government, to 
local authorities, and to religious bodies 4* 
House-to-house canvasses to ascertain the 
opinions of heads of families and other adult 
membeis 5 Conference of electors, ministers 
of religion, Sunday-school teachers, the medi- 
cal profession, and other important bodies 
At a meeting convened at Manchestei by 
400 clergymen and other ministers of religion 
— ^the circulai convening the conference hav- 
ing received the written sanction of 11,000 
such ministers — a declaration as adopted 
saying ^^We, the undersigned ministers of 
the gospel, are convinced by peisonal obser- 
vation, within our own sphere, and authentic 
testimony from beyond it, that the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as drink for man is the 
immediate cause of most of the crime and 
pauperism, and much of the disease and in- 
sanity, that afflict the land, that eveiywheie, 
and in proportion to its prevalence, it deterior- 
ates the moral character of the people, and is 
the chief outward obstruction to the progiess 
of the gospel, that these are not its accidental 
attendants, but its natuial fruits, that the 
benefit, if any, is very small in comparison 
with the bane, that all schemes of regulation 
and restiiction, however good so far as they 
go, fall short of the nation’s need and the 
nation’s duty, and that, therefore, on the ob- 
vious principle of destroying the evil which 
cannot be controlled, the wisest course for 
those who fear God and regard man is to 
encourage legitimate efforts for the entire sup- 
1 pression of the trade, by the power of the 
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national will, and through the force of a legis- 
lative enactment This declaration received 
the adhesion in writmg of upwards of 3000 
ministers of religion 

During the years 1858 and 1859 a system 
of house-to-house canvass was adopted in 
numerous localities in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales, the result of which was de- 
clared to be as follows —Favourable to the 
permissive prohibitory liq^uor law, 147,821 ; 
neutral, 32,140, opposed, 11,894 

At the annual council meeting of the Alli- 
ance in October, 1857, a draft of suggestions 
for a permissive prohibitory liquor law was 
adopted, and put into extensive circulation 
At the council meeting m 1863 it was con- 
firmed, and in the session that followed a bill 
founded on it was submitted to the House of 
Commons The preamble of the bill set forth 
that, Whereas the sale of intoxicating liquors 
IS a fruitful source of crime, immorality, pau- 
perism, disease, insanity, and premature death, 
whereby not only the individuals who give way 
to drinking habits are plunged into misery, 
but grievous wrong is done to the persons and 
property of her majesty’s subjects at large, 
and the public lates and taxes are greatly 
augmented, and whereas it is right and ex- 
pedient to confer upon the ratepayers of cities, 
boroughs, parishes, and townships the power 
to prohibit such common sale as aforesaid, let 
it be therefore enacted,” &c. 

The bill went on to provide that, on appli- 
cation of any district, the votes of the rate- 
payers shall be taken as to the propriety of 
adoptmg the provisions of the act, but that a 
m^'onty of at least two-thirds of the votes 
shall be necessary in order to decide that ques- 
laon m the affirmative The act itself would, 
when once adopted m any district, prohibit 
within that district all traffic in intoxicating 
hquor for common purposes 

The first reading of the bill, though strongly 
opposed, was earned by a large majority The 
second readmg was defeatecj by a large major- 
ity, but forty members voted and paired off 
m favour of it, a much larger number than 
had been expected by its promoters Petitions 
m favour of the biU were sent in, bearing 
h^tvards of 482,000 signatures 


A large number of people, who were not 
prepared to go the full length of the Permis- 
sive Bill, felt that something needed to be 
done to reduce the immense amount of pau- 
perism and crime which were distinctly trace- 
able to drinking habits acquired by frequent- 
ing public-bouses. Others were of opinion that 
the principle of local control which the Pei- 
missive Bill embodied wiis the only one calcu- 
lated to contend with the gigantic evils which 
the liquor traffic was producing, and were 
willing that the bill shoukl be read a second 
time, in the hope that amendments would be 
introduced m committee which would modify 
its too extreme features The only distinct 
counter-plan suggested, however, was tliat of 
Mr Bright, who, while approving the bill, 
stated what he thought would be a wiser way 
of dealmg with the great distemper which it 
sought to lemedy 

“ You can make no change,” he said, from 
where you are, unless you intrust to the mu- 
nicipal council or some committee of the mu- 
nicipal council in the various boroughs the 
power of determining the number of licenses 
for the sale of wine, spirits, or beei, I 

should not have brought such a question as 
this before the house, and I am not so sangume 
of the result of these changes as what I may 
call the temperance party in the house, I 
have not that faith m any act of the legis- 
lature I believe in the effect of the instruction 
of the people, and of the improvement that is 
gradually taking place among them. I think 
that drunkenness is not on the increase, but 
rather is declining, and I hope, whether the 
law be altered or not, we shall find our work- 
ing-classes becoming more and more sober 
than in past times But as I liave on many 
occasions been before the public favouring the 
efforts of the advocates of temperance, I have 
felt bound to state the reasons why I cannot 
give my vote in favour of this bill, and to sug- 
gest what the house might do by way of giving 
to the people, through their municipal council, 
control over this question By doing this you 
might promote temperance among the people, 
and at the same time avoid a great and mani- 
fest injustice to thousands of persons now en- 
gaged m the trade, whose property would be 
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rendered uncertain; if not altogether destroyed, 
if the bill should receive the sanction of the 
house 

Two measures very advantageous to the 
working-classes were adopted in the course of 
1864 The first, proposed by Lord Dei by, pro- 
vided that in every railway leading into the 
metropolis provision should be made for the 
accommodation of the working-classes by cheap 
trains This proposal was made mainly on the 
ground that the railways to which it applied 
had destroyed a large number of the habita- 
tions of the labouring classes, compelling them 
to reside at greater distances than before from 
the places at which they worked Lord Derby 
contended that it was only just that these 
railways should compensate the people thus 
disturbed by afifording them increased facili- 
ties for going to and returning fiom their 
work The measure was accepted by the go- 
vernment, and was the first step in a system 
which has been very useful to those for whose 
benefit it was adopted, and a source of profit 
to the railway companies themselves, who have 
since found it to their inteiest greatly to ex- 
tend the principle on which this important 
enactment was based The other boon granted 
to the working-classes was an act for applying 
to several other trades the regulations which 
already protected women and children work- 
ing in factories. 

Though at the close of 1863 England was 
not implicated m the disturbances which were 
brewing abroad, there was a feeling of uncer- 
tainty on the part of the government, with 
respect to the attitude that might be as- 
sumed by other powers in relation to the 
struggle which the Poles were making to re- 
gain their national liberty, and the hostilities 
which were threatened by Prussia agamst 
Denmark on account of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question 

^•^The wrongs of Poland’^ was no new phiase 
Subscriptions for the distressed Poles — ^balls, 
concerts, conversaziones, for the purpose of 
relieving the sufferings of Polish exiles, had 
been familiar announcements yeai'S before, 
but it now appeared as though Poland itself 


was to be extinguished, its people eithei ex- 
terminated by slaughter or denationalized by 
the slower processes of tortui e, imprisonment, 
or exile The plan adopted by Russia was, to 
order a conscription among the Poles for the 
purpose of recruiting the Russian army, or, as 
Lord Napiei said, “to make a clean sweep of 
the revolutionary youth of Poland, to shut up 
the most energetic and dangerous spirits in 
the restraints of the Russian army , to kidnap 
the opposition and carry it off to Sibeiia or 
the Caucasus ” But the Russian attempt was 
not confined to suppression or to the deporta- 
tion of those persons who were known or even 
suspected to be revolutionai y Warsaw was 
placed under the control of soldiers and police 
agents The houses, of which they had made 
a list, were surrounded, the men in them 
seized and earned off for military service For 
those who were absent the parents were taken 
as guarantees foi their return On the first 
night of this inquisition 2500 men were taken 
away, and insults and wanton cruelties we^e m- 
flicted It was evident to the unhappy Poles 
that a reign of terror was approaching, and 
next day thousands of persons took to flight 
and prepared for resistance In the previous 
year the Russian soldiers had fixed on the 
people at Warsaw, and had committed ferocious 
cruelties The Polish women, even ladies of 
high rank, had long worn mourning, had en- 
tirely given up dancing, and attended few 
public amusements, much to the mortification 
of the Russian military officers and civilians, 
who had ever found Warsaw a gay city, and 
Pohsh society brilliant and accomplished The 
Russians resented the silent demonstration, 
many of them may have deplored the causes 
of it, but theie was no longei any hesitation 
on the part of the government of the Grand- 
duke Constantine The bai barons ferocity 
which was said to underlie the grand air 
of Nicholas and his progenitors seemed to 
remain In a short time out of 184,000 persons 
only 683 were left to cany on the tiade of the 
country, 14,000 men and women had been 
crowded into a dungeon at Warsaw, and Count 
Zamoyski, for piesenting a petition couched 
in the most lespectful language, had been 
banished Banacks and fortresses had been 
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converted into political prisons — there seemed 
to be no limit to Russian fury against those 
wko dared even to whisper the words liberty 
and justice It was Mr Pope Hennessey 
who brought the a£aars of Poland before the 
House of Commons^ that is to say, he opened 
the debate on the subject in a speech which 
found an echo throughout England Public 
indignation was aroused, not here alone, but in 
France, and even in Austria, by the atrocities of 
the Russians Only Prussia appeared to follow 
the policy of sticking to her former allegiance to 
the Russian autocracy, and expressed approval 
by beginning to persecute the people of hei 
own Polish provinces m a methodical manner 
In our own parliament theie were no uncertain 
denunciations of the course pursued at W arsaw 
Promment speakers on both sides of the house 
joined m the condemnation, but, except for 
the moral effect these declarations might have 
upon Russia, no step could be taken by the 
house itself, and it was left for the government 
to see what could be done in the way of remon- 
Btranoe This was not considered satisfactoiy 
by those people outside who were naturally 
burning with anger at the intelligence that 
continued to come from Poland, where all 
the provinces were roused to what, after all, 
must be a hopeless insurrection, in which the 
nation might be exterminated, but could never 
hope to secure ultimate victoiy against the 
overwhelming forces of Russia A great 
meeting was called at the Guildhall in the 
City of London, where much earnest enthu- 
siasm was exhibited, but the question of en- 
tering upon a war with Russia, even if we 
agblii had France for an ally, could not be 
entertained even by the enthu- 
siasts. Jn such an event Russia would have 
had 'twne to crush and utterly annihilate the 
people on whose behalf we interfered, before 
conJd readi the scene of strife Already the 
Poles were fighting desperately, and though 
an orgawed lesistance had been made in 
various parts of Russian Poland, directed by 
a central committee sitting at Warsaw, Lan- 
giewicz, the general whp had been fighting at 
the head of the national forces as Dictator, 
TOB unable to maintain Ae unequal contest 
iip skirmishes, in which regiments of starving 


and hunted insurgents vanquished isolated 
bodies of their foes, only wore out the liber- 
ators” and reduced their numbers, without 
leading to any permanent achievement ou the 
side of freedom 

Earl Russell, however, wrote with com- 
mendable firmness to our mauster at fc>t 
Petei-sburg, saying, that as a paity to the 
treaty of 1815, Great Biitain was entitled to 
express its opinions on the eva‘nts then taking 
place He went on to ask *‘why the emperor, 
whose benevolence was generally and cheei- 
fully acknowledged, ihd not put an end to the 
bloody conflict, by pioclaiming inereifuily an 
immediate and unciuuhtional amnesty to his 
revolted Polish subjects, and at the samt* time 
announce his intention to replace without 
delay his kingdom of Poland in possi^Khion of 
the political and civil pnvdeges which were 
granted to it by the Knipeioi Alexaiuler 1. 
in execution of the btipulation of that tieat} i 
If this were done, a natumal diet and a na- 
tional adnunisti'ation wcudd m all piolaibihty 
content the Poles, aiut satisfy European 
opinion ” 

What did Russia care alsmt Eurojvean 
opinion, while Prussia supporteil ht‘r by the 
stimulating flattery of imitation f It is true 
that tlie Polish jamsantiy were relieved frtmi 
some of the oppresHions width the landed 
propiietoi-s had formerly exereisetk but this 
relief, which hud mmle part of the policy of 
the emperor ou hm coining t(» tin* tin one, only 
seemed to idtmtify Poland with UuHsia, at a 
time when ruthless tynuniy was being exer- 
cised foi the same object 

Fiance had remoiiKtrated with as little eflet t, 
and in May (1863) bo obvmus was the inten- 
tion to force an amalgamation of the Poles 
with Russia, that the Polish c<‘iitral committee 
conducting the msurrectiou rejected the am- 
nesty that was offeretl them, on cinuhtions 
evidently intended to promote thm object. 

In Prussia Count Bmmarck had begun a new 
career, and had made haste to a«aert that the 
Piussian government differed from that of 
England, inasmuch as the ministry wa» not 
that of the parliament but of the kmg. The 
coroEary of this was soon ap}>areut, for a 
month or so afterwards the king, repJ>mg to 
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an address from the Chamber of Deputies, 
stated that as the ministry had his entire con- 
fidence, he intended to carry on the govern- 
ment without a parliament The assembly of 
deputies was then dissolved, a proceeding 
which, it was said, called forth the lemon- 
strances of the ci own prince 

The note sent to Lord Napiei, our repre- 
sentative at St Petersburg, naming the points 
which should be observed towards Poland, 
in accordance with the treaty of 1815, was 
drawn up by our government, concurrently 
with Prance and Austria To this Prince 
Gortschakofi replied, in the usual Bussian 
manner first, that if Eail Bussell knew what 
was really taking place, he would know that 
the insurrection was crushed — that the pea- 
santry and the trades^ -people were opposed 
to it, that the insurgents were only endea- 
vouring to laise a diplomatic intervention 
in the hope of armed interference, and fin- 
ally, that nothing would be accepted by the 
emperor, but for the insurgents to lay down 
then arms unconditionally and submit to his 
majesty^s clemency They had had a long 
experience of what might be expected from 
Bussian clemency, and the insunection went 
on till it became hopeless, and then once more 
Poland fainted, and the Bussian clemency 
came in by forbidding the women of Warsaw 
to wear mourning for those who had fallen in 
the struggle 

The attitude of Austi la in supporting remon- 
strances to the Bussian government against 
the oppression of the Poles was, perhaps, 
suggestive of the shadows that precede coming 
events It should be remembered that at the 
time of the Crimean war Austria showed the 
same desire to secure an agreement with 
England and Prance m view of the subservi- 
ency of Prussia to the Czar Nicholas and the 
probable lesults of an alliance between the 
cousins Assuredly Austria assumed a very 
different policy in i elation to the Polish ques- 
tion to that which she adopted towards Italy 
The Poles in Galicia probably had to thank 
the Austrian jealousy of Bussia and distrust of 
Prussia for the comparatively impartial con- 
duct of the power which had previously had 
so dark a reputation among oppressed nations 


The Emperor of the Prench was no more 
inclined than the English government to go 
to war with Bussia for the problematic relief 
of Poland At that moment Napoleon III 
had his hands pretty well full of an enter- 
prise upon which he had enteied with an 
almost reckless determination to achieve some 
startling effects and show how far the aims 
and influence of Prance might reach under 
imperial guidance 

In 1861, after a long series of revolutions 
and disturbances, some sort of government had 
been temporarily established in Mexico by the 
election of J uarez as president of the Mexican 
Bepiiblic But Juarez was regarded as an 
usurper, the country was still in disorder, the 
stiuggles of the various factions continued, 
and the new government, like most of its pre- 
decessors, was uncertain, while the action 
which it took to establish its authority con- 
sisted rather of threats against personal safety 
and piopeity than effoits to piotect either 
At all events so little were the rights of Euio- 
peans respected that it was judged advisable 
foi a convention to be enteied into between 
Gieat Biitain, Prance, and Spain, to demand 
from the authorities in Mexico more efficient 
piotection as well as a fulfilment of the obli- 
gations that had been contracted The con- 
vention signed in London provided that a 
sufficient force should be sent to seize upon 
the Mexican forti esses on the coast and to 
uphold the demands made, but that neither 
powei should make use of the expedition for 
acquiring territoiy or other advantage, that 
the people of Mexico should not be inteifeied 
with in their right to elect what government 
they pleased, that each of the powers con- 
cerned should be represented by a commis- 
sioner, and that though any delay might pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the purpose of 
the convention — the claims of the United 
States of America to be also represented on 
the convention should be regaided, and an 
identic” of the agreement should be de- 
spatched to that government for its accep- 
tance. The United States government, how- 
ever, wisely refused to join the convention. 
The expedition consisted of 6<|B0 men s^nt by 
Prance and Spain, while our contribution was 
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a line-of-battle ship, two frigates, and 700 
siipernumeraxy marines 

The probability of the necessity for hos- 
tilities in Mexico liad^ for some time past, 
been the cause of uneasiness both in France 
and England Strong representations had 
been made of the in 3 ustice and even the bar- 
barity displayed to European residents in 
that country, and it was therefore important 
that the commissioners should seek rediess 
with an expeditionary force, which was con- 
sidered sufficient to add authority to their 
demands 

These demands were accompanied by an 
invitation to the Mexicans to put an end to 
their long anarchy and confusion, from which 
they had suffered through the factions of rival 
pretenders to government, by electing their 
own ruler, with the support of the allied repre- 
sentatives 

On the 10th of January the commissioners 
of the allied powers issued at Vera Cruz a 
proclamation, in which they adverted to the 
frequent breach of treaties and agreements, 
claimed the right of their citizens to reside in 
the country without being molested, and ex- 
horted the people to establish a government 
and put an end to their devastating civil 
wars To this proclamation was attached a 
despatch from the plenipotentiaries of each of 
the allied powers, stating the nature of their 
respective demands 

Among those who accompanied the French 
expeditionary force was a Mexican 6migrd 
named G-eneral Almonte, whose presence was 
intensely objectionable to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, since it was beheved that the true 
reason of bis presence was to excite a civil 
war for some ulterior object, which was after- 
wards suspected to be the promotion of the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria to the throne 
of the country, with the connivance of France. 
Maximilian was brother to the Emperor of 
Austria and had married the Princess Char- 
lotte, the youngest daughter of the King of 
Belgium by Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe 
Both Maximihan and his archduchess were 
good amiable people, and much beloved by our 
queen and by Prince Albert 
Xt IS difficult even now to see by what strange I 


process of self-deception Napoleon III. could 
have come to the conclusion that he would be 
able to impose a European archduke on the 
Mexican people , or what advantage he could 
ultimately gain for France oi for himself by 
such an attempt It is equally ^mtoiUHhaig 
that Maximilian should have been pei nutted 
by his friends and counaelloi's to luuleiUike 
such a responsibility, e\en though he lelied 
on the promise of a sufficient ftuce being left 
in Mexico to suppoit and pioteet him. What- 
ever may have been the foundation for the sus- 
picion of Almonte’s mission, it was ceitiiuily 
confirmed by M BdlauItV lenmrks in reply to 
the subsequent discussion <ui the subject in the 
Coips L6gislatif He then said it was false to 
assert that Fiance had sent Almonte to excite 
a civil w^ir He w£ia only to Am\e in the 
city of Mexico when the ballot had been 
opened, to consult the national will lie ar- 
rived in Mexico under the protection of the 
French fiag, and committed no hostile act 
before the ruptuie of negotiations*” This 
seems to admit that the archtlukc, being 
known to France as a candidate whose inter- 
ests Napoleon III desired to promote, Al- 
monte, as his agent, was j>eumtbui to be pre- 
sent, with the danger of being suHjiected to 
influence the elections in favour of a foreign 
ruler, designed to seek an empire by a ple- 
biscite 

At all events the Mexican go\ornmcnt de- 
manded that Almonte should be sent back to 
France A confeience with emnmissionem 
appointed by the Juarez government had 
been appointed to take place at On/aba on the 
15th of Apni, but the French commissioner, 
M Dubois de Saligny, refused to join it, 
alleging that the real and princiiml object of 
the convention was to obtain satisfimtion for 
outrages heaped upon foreigners by the Mexi- 
can government, and to enforce its observ- 
ance of treaties, that the temporizing and 
conciliatory system hitherto pursued was (k>u- 
demned by what was daily occuiring, inas- 
j much as the reign of extortion, tyranny, and 
violence had been made doubly oppressive, 
and rendered the situation of foreigners in- 
tolerable, that proofs of this were daily af- 
forded by the complaints sent to him, that 
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the attitude of the allied forces appeared to 
stimulate tlie government to redoubled auda- 
city , that, for his part, he formally declared 
he would not treat with that government, 
and that his well-matured opinion was that 
it was necessary to march upon Mexico 

For this the commissioners of England and 
Spam, Sir C Wyke and General Prim, were 
in no way prepared They thought that the 
conference should take place, and at length, 
as they could not induce M de Saligny to 
alter his determination, the English and 
Spanish governments relinquished their co- 
operation, and their troops were withdrawn 
from Mexico 

The consequence was that the French army, 
under General Lorencez, was left to prosecute 
the enterprise alone On the 16th of April the 
French commissioners issued a pioclamation 
saying, ^^"We are not here to take part in your 
discussions, but to settle them Let men 

who have been too long divided rally round 
us In their hands are the destinies of Mexico 
The French flag has been planted on Mexican 
soil, that flag will not retire let wise men 
hail it as a friendly flag, only madmen will 
daie to fight it 

The Mexican tioops, under Geneial Zara- 
zoga, had retiied from Orizaba, which was 
occupied by the French about the middle of 
April Puebla had been represented as the 
town most hostile to Juarez, and yet, after 
a desperate attempt, the French general failed 
to take the two forts by which it was protected 

The news of the lepulse of the troops 
caused great dissatisfaction in France, but it 
was then too late to accept the disaster and 
retiie fioin any further attempt The gov- 
ernment had been deceived as to the state of 
public feeling m Mexico, but it was necessary 
to support their flag eneigetically on every 
point where it was engaged 

This was the expressed determination of the 
committee, who passed the bill granting sup- 
plemental y credits, to enable General Forey 
to go out at the head of the reinforcements, 
which reached Vera Cruz at the end of the 
year 

The French army in Mexico then amounted 
to not less than 30,000 men 


In 1863 the treaty of commerce with Eng- 
land had, it was said, tended still further to 
develop the resources of France The exports 
increased from those of the previons year by 
the amount of 233,000,000 francs, while during 
the same period 175,000 tons of shipping had 
been added to the mercantile marine, of which 
136,000 tons were under the French flag 
The harvest was abundant, public works were 
earned on with great enterprise, and consider- 
able piosperity was manifest, notwithstanding 
the expenses required for carrying on the war 

Gen eral Forey had taken Puebla The garri- 
son defending it suflfered seveiely from hunger, 
and General Ortega, who commanded the 
place, proposed to capitulate, but asked to be 
allowed to leave with the honours of war, and 
with arms, baggage, and artillery to withdraw 
to Mexico This was refused, General Forey 
demanding that his army should march past 
the French army, lay down their arms, and 
remain prisoners of wai These proposals 
were not accepted, and on the night of the 
16th of May General Oitega disbanded his 
army, destroyed the weapons, spiked his guns, 
blew up the powder magazines, and sent an 
envoy to the French geneial to say that the 
gariison had completed its defence, and sur- 
rendered at discretion By daylight 12,000 
men, mostly without arms oi ammunition, sur- 
rendered as prisoners, and about 1000 officers 
of different grades awaited the orders of 
General Forey at the palace of the government 

On the 10th of June the French army made 
its triumphal entry into the city of Mexico 
The throne was then at the disposal of the 
conquerois General Foiey issued a piocla- 
mation, in which he said “ I invoke the sup- 
port of all classes, I demand of all parties to 
lay down their arms, and to employ hencefoith 
all their strength, not in destroying, but in 
constiuctmg I proclaim oblivion of the past, 
and a complete amnesty for all those who will 
rally in good faith round the government 
which the nation, by its own free-will, shall 
impose upon itself.^^ These were excellent 
words, but there was nobody left who was 
strong enough to oppose the method of obtain- 
ing the plebiscite 

J uarez and the members of his government 
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had already evacuated the city and retired to 
San Luis Potosi, and no attempt was made to 
disturb the French occupation * An assembly 
of notables ” 215 in number^ was constituted, 
the members of which, it was carefully repre- 
presented, were taken from all classes They 
were to determine what form of government 
should be established in Mexico, their vote on 
this question was to unite two-thiids of their 
suffrages 

On the 10th of July they resolved tliat 
Mexico should be an empire, and that the 
throne should be offered to the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria In the event of his 
refusal to accept the crown, the Emperor of 
the French was to be requested to select a 
candidate for the impel lal dignity The arch- 
duke was therefore solemnly proclaimed em- 
peror, and a deputation of ^‘notables” proceeded 
to Europe to offer him the throne 

He received them at his residence near 
Trieste, and, in answer to their offer, accepted 
the trust, on the condition that there should 
be a spontaneous expression of the wishes of 
the whole nation, that he should obtain guar- 
antees securing Mexico against the dangers 
that threatened her integrity and independ- 
ence He also declared that it was his inten- 
tion to open the path of progress by a consti- 
tution, as was done by Napoleon III , and, 
after the complete pacification of the country, 
to seal the fundamental law with an oath " 

It was not till May, 1864, that he assumed 
the empire, after the expression of that “spon- 
tanfeous desire of the majority which he had 
demanded He then issued an imperial pro- 
cianoabion at Y era Cruz, and became the ruler 
of Mqxico, under the parfcil protection of 
Iteunce, 

The uifhappy result of the French inter- 
vention m Mexico is one of the saddest records 
of history durmg that penod After his ac- 
cess^ion the Emperor Maximilian discovered 
thsufc French government had been en- 
tirely mistaken in their estimate of the Mexi- 
can character^ and that he had been grossly 
deceived in the assurances he had received 
of the stability^ of the population, and their 
dealr© for European intervention A senes 
of eoniicts, which partook of the character- 


istics of a continued intestine war, joined 
to insurrectionary troubles, kept hia throne 
insecure and gave him only the slmdow of 
empire Juarez was again m anus, and his 
followers were active, numerous, and fighting 
in a kind of gueulla warfare, which perpetu- 
ally harassed the leguUr forces, ami yet gave 
them none of the advantages of such \ictones 
as they were able to gain 

At the begmniiig of B’cbniaiy, 18(>7, the 
Empeior Maximilian left the city of Mexico 
at the head of his army, and maiched north- 
wards, wheie the adheients of Juarez were in 
force He occupied the town of Queretaro 
with about 10, <)()() troops, and then Iiad to 
sustiiin the attacks of General Escobedo, which 
were generally defeated, but without such a 
decided victory as to crush the revolt. 

The whole of the French tioops quitted 
Mexico in the eaily part of 18(57, leaving him 
to carry on the conflict In the beginning of 
April his reverses liegaiu Puebla was cap- 
tured by the Jnaiists, who at once pre[«ired 
to lay siege to the city of Mexico, and sur- 
rounded Queretaro, then held b) the emjieror, 
and the garrison of which wan rediicetl to 
desperate straits The place becoming at last 
untenable, Maximilian determined to make 
an attempt to cut through the enemy’s lines, 
but it was too late On the 14th of May the 
Juaiists, under Escobedo, forced their way 
into the town, and after a short resistance the 
emperor surrendered, and was taken prisoner 
with all his staff In the following mouth 
Maximilian, who bore his reverses with great 
dignity and resignation, was brought before a 
council of war at Queretaro, and with his gen- 
erals, Miramon and Mejia, was condemned to 
death On the morning of the 19th they were 
led out to the place of execution and shot 
The following official notice wiia published 
to the Mexican people — “ Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian vcm Hapsburg, a grandduke of Austria 
and an ally of Napoleon III. of France, came 
to Mexico to rob the country of its independ- 
ence and its institutions,, ^nd although a mere 
usurper of the national sovereignty, assumed 
the title of emperor This usurper having 
been captured by the republican forces at 
1 Queretaro, on the 15th of May, 1867, he was 
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sentenced to death by a military court-martial, 
with the concurrence of the nation, and was 
shot for his crimes agamst the independence 
of the nation at Queretaro, on the 9th of June, 
1867, m company with Generals Miramon and 
Mejia Peace be to his ashes 

A few days afterwards the city of Mexico 
sut rendered, and Juarez became once more 
absolute master of the kingdom, or rather of a 
republic, which, in the space of less than fifty 
years, had been the scene of upwards of thirty 
changes of government At the close of the 
year he was elected president 

The Archduchess Charlotte, ex-Empress of 
Mexico, contrived to escape from the country, 
and returned to Europe in a condition of mmd 
which aroused the respectful sympathy of all 
who knew her sad history 

Although ill the course of two or thiee years 
her condition seemed to improve, she never 
wholly recovered mental balance, or at least 
not for very long at a time She lesided 
chiefly at the Palace of L^ken, near Brussels, 
where in her lucid intervals she employed her 
leisure in writing her inemoiis of the history 
of the Mexican Empire 

The policy of Napoleon III seems to have 
been to combine the development of the in- 
ternal material resources of Prance with 
such a degree of foreign influence as would 
make his opinion, supported by the nation, a 
power not only m Europe but in distant coun- 
tries In Syria, where French arms vindicated 
the rights of the Christian population, m 
Montenegro, where the national desire to be- 
come part of a single government, including 
all the principalities, was uplield by French 
influence, m Cochin China, where an expedi- 
tion had been organized for promoting French 
colonial interests , in Spam, where the ques- 
tions of the frontiei line and the debt of 1823 
were settled without further misunderstand- 
ing, and in Switzerland, where the differences 
arising from disputes about the valley of the 
Dappes were expla^^ed and remedied, this 
prompt and aggressively conciliatory inter- 
vention was exercised France Tvas power- 
ful and respected even where suspicion stiU 
existed as to the probable intentions of her 


ruler, for nearly all the world seems to have 
agreed to give Napoleon III credit for subtle 
statecraft, while he himself assumed to be the 
least secret and the least combinative of Euro- 
pean sovereigns He claimed credit for frank- 
ness, <ind professed to pursue a candid and 
easily estimated policy At the same time, it 
cannot be denie<i that the promptitude of 
action, combined with the libeial sentiments 
which characteiized the whole policy of the 
emperor, had placed the country high m the 
rank of nations with reference to all ques- 
tions affecting peace and mutual understanding 
between Eiiiopean states It was with this 
assuiance that, on the 4th of November, 1863, 
the emperor pioposed to the other poweis to 
regulate the condition of Euiope, and to secure 
its future by a congress of nations or an inter- 
national council This proposition w as accom^ 
pained by an invitation, which said — 

^^In case the piinces, allies and friends of 
Fiance, should think pi open to heighten by 
their presence the authoiity of the delibera- 
tions, I shall be proud to offer them my cor- 
dial hospitality Euiope w^ould see, perhaps, 
some advantage in the capital from which the 
signal for subversion has so often been given, 
becoming the seat of the conferences destined 
to lay the basis of a general pacification 
Aftei some diplomatic correspondence, in 
which it was stated that the emperor had 
already indicated the questions of Poland, 
Denmark, and Germany, the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, Austria and Italy, and the occupa- 
tion of Eome, to be those which would demand 
discussion, Eail Bussell, on the pait of the 
English government, declined participation in 
the congiess, on the ground that those ques- 
tions could not be decided by the mere utter- 
ance of opinions, while if the mere expression 
of wishes and opinions would accomplish no 
positive results, it appeared certain tliat the 
deliberations of a congress would consist of 
demands and pretensions put forward by some 
and resisted by others That there being no 
supreme authoiity m such an assembly to en- 
force the decisions of the majority, the congress 
would probably separate leaving mai^ of its 
members on worse terms with each other than 
they had been when they met, while if this 
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^ould be the probable result, it followed that 
no decrease of arruarnents would be likely to 
be effected by the proposed congress 

The Emperor of Russia gave his entire ad- 
hesion to the principle of settling the peace of 
Europe by such a representative meeting of 
the sovereigns, but thought it essential that 
Napoleon III, who initiated the proposal, 
should define clearly the questions which, m 
his opinion, should be the subject of an under- 
standing, and the bases upon which this un- 
derstanding would have to be established 
The Queen of Spam gave her ready adhesion 
to the proposal, and promised cordial co-oper- 
ation 

The Emperor of Austria consideied it essen- 
tial to have a clear understanding upon the 
point of departure, to define the object and 
means of action held in view, and to determine 
beforehand the line of conduct that would be 
followed 

The King of Prussia considered the mea- 
sures to be discussed should first be submitted 
to the responsible ministers of the respective 
states 

The pope accepted the proposition with the 
utmost gratification, only resei ving, with satir- 
ical caution, the power to sustain with the great- 
est rigour the rights of the Romish Chmch 
The Swiss Confederation, the new King of 
Greece, and the King of Denmark accepted 
the proposal without reserve, and the leplies 
of the King of Hanover and the King of 
Bavaria were equally favourable It was evi- 
dent, however, that the English minister had 
stated the true difficulty, the objections of 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria were proofs that 
this difficulty was sufficient to prevent any 
lasting advantage from a deliberative assem- 
bly to which each member would go with the 
view rather of confi.rming than relinquishing 
the demands of h^s policy 

It would have been well, indeed, if some of 
the questions then ansmg in Europe could 
have been settled by pacific discussion The 
effusion of blood during the Polish insurrection 
would then have been stayed, the question of 
the claims of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein 
might have been so settled as to avert the 
events that led to the dreadful war between 


Austria and Prussia, the liberty of Italy 
might have penetrated Rome, set free from 
the threatenmgs of French bayonets But the 
very statement of these subjects of discussion 
is almost sufficient to show that no decision 
was likely to be come to, involving the satis- 
factory arrangement of affairs which had 
already been made of vital importance by the 
states which included them m their most un- 
y*eic?mg demands 

Small wai clouds gathering and bursting 
in other places challenged com panitively little 
attention while the roar of the gi*eat tempest 
of strife continued in America. The suffer- 
ings of Poland excited much emotion, the ex- 
pedition to Mexico aioused curiosity not un- 
mixed with apprehension of the result The 
archduke consented to take his cue from 
an actor who had written only his own part 
in the drama which emled in a tragedy, not 
for Maximilian only, but as some thoughtful 
statesmen believed, for the French emperor 
also There were forewariungs tiiat the pres- 
tige of Napoleon III would never survive the 
Mexican fiasco, and that, fiom the moment of 
its becoming known, it would lead to the down- 
fall of his power If this opinion was founded 
on the belief that he had already given evi- 
dence of a weak reliance on ^alse or mcomi>e- 
tent advisers, it was signally veiified, but it is 
characteristic of many j)rc>phecieH tlmt they are 
fulfilled in a manner or under conditions not 
clearly peiceived by the prophet himself. 
Meantime, while the wretched denouement of 
the Mexican story was scarcely guesseil at, and 
while fresh difficulties in China and the neces- 
sity for insisting on reparation for attacks on 
British traders in Japan were engaging some 
notice here, the arrogant assumptions which 
.Prussia had for some time been exhibiting, 
threatened the peace of Europe, 

The Schleswig-Holstein question, though by 
no means a laughing matter, was, at tlie time, 
jocularly mentioned as another way of ex- 
pressing an insoluble problem. The rival 
claims of the kingdom of Denmark and the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein as repre- 
sented by the hereditary pnnce of Schleswig- 
Holstem-Sonderburg-Augustenburg were not 
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clear to people who heard of them for the 
first time, nor was it by any means to be con- 
cluded that the King of Prussia had an^’- ]ust 
claim to make such an easy display of the 
growing power of his authority, by commenc- 
ing hostilities against a small state in defiance 
of Euiopean opinion He had become strong 
enough to refuse the urgent invitation of the 
Empeior of Austria to attend a congress of 
the German sovereigns at Frankfort for the 
purpose of forming a Bund or confederation 
of all their states The dream of United 
Germany” must be realized, if it were to be 
realized at all^ by the domination of Prussia 
— and thus it was realized years afterward, 
but not till Austria had been temporarily 
crushed by a war which, for a time, ciippled 
her resouices and left her German scarcely 
even in name 

There is no need to go into the remote his- 
tory of the relations between the German 
states, the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
and the kingdom of Denmark 

The dispute which menaced the peace of 
Europe was, as the Times said, not calculated 
to inspire implicit confidence in the arrange- 
ments of governments assembled in congresses 
or in conferences The chronic diificulty of 
the duchies attached to the Danish ciown 
had been unexpectedly rendered urgent by 
the death of Frederick YII , the last king of 
the house of Oldenburg As long as the kings 
were absolute in Denmark their ducal sove- 
reignty in Schleswig and Holstein involved 
no subordination of their German subjects to 
the Danes of the kingdom It was only when 
a representative constitution was granted in 
1846 that the conflict of races seiiously com- 
menced, and in 1848 it produced civil war 
With the aid of Prussia the Germans of Hol- 
stein and Schleswig expelled the Danish forces 
from both duchies, but on the withdiawal of 
the Prussian troops the Danes recovered the 
greater part of Schleswig, and finally, the 
authority of Frederick YII was re-established 
in both duchies by various conventions in 1850 
and 1851 Austria and Prussia, on behalf of 
Germany, assented to the dissolution of the 
ancient union between Holstein and Schleswig, 

and, m return, Denmark undertook to peiform 
YOL IV 


the federal engagements which were due in 
Holstein, and to maintain various privileges 
and immunmes which were claimed by the 
German inhabitants of Schleswig In 1852 
the great powers thought it expedient, in 
anticipation of the extinction of the dynasty, 
to provide for the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy, including the ancient dependencies 
of the crown By the Treaty of London, 
executed by the five powers and by Den- 
mark and Sweden, the succession was settled 
on Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Glucksburg, whose wife became, by aid of 
certain family renunciations, the heiress of 
the royal crown of Denmark The Duke of 
Augustenburg, who was heir of Holstein 
and claimant of Schleswig, was induced to 
relinquish his pretensions , and the King of 
Prussia, who was head of the ducal house of 
Holstein - Gottorp, agieed to postpone any 
hereditary claim which he might have asserted 
All the principal German states, except Ba- 
vaiiaand Baden, afterwaids adhered to the 
tieaty, and on the death of Frederick YII 
Pi nice Christian possessed an undisputed dip- 
lomatic title In the inteival, however, ex- 
treme irritation had existed between Germany 
and Denmark, especially when Frederick YII 
was said to have enci cached on federal lights 
by a patent establishing a constitution in Hol- 
stein, issued in the spring of the year 1863 
Federal execution mthe duchy was imminent, 
when the accession of King Christian IX in 
Denmark afforded an excuse for opening the 
question of his right to the duchies Prince 
Frederick, son of the Duke of Augustenburg, 
disputed the validity of his father’s i enunci- 
ation, and nearly every legislative assembly 
in the German states urged their respective 
governments to recognize his title 

But the points actually in dispute, the con- 
cessions in regard to which Prussia and the 
diet had at one ^age of the negotiations vir- 
tually agreed to accept, may be all summed 
up in a single question — that of the budget. 
The duchy and the diet had rejected any 
plan for a constitution of the whole monarchy 
by Fredeiick YII , and any reasonable plan 
for a provisional government of the duchy 

alone As the government had to be cairied 

74 
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n, h.owevea', the only "vray that remained was 
hrough the I^mg’ of Denmark as absolute 
)uke of Holstein and the old assembly of 
states It was quite obvious, also, that while 
my connection remained between the govern- 
nent of Denmark and Holstein, the latter 
mist contribute to the expenses of that 
government It was on the budget, therefore, 
ihat the dispute between the king and the 
iuchy arose The Holstein estates made 
bhe demand that they themselves should de- 
cide the amount of their contribution to the 
revenue, and that the budget of the duchy 
should be submitted to their consideiation 
This the Danish government had refused, but 
SIS the diet had actually urged the extravagant 
demand that the budget for the whole mon- 
archy should be submitted to the deliberate 
vote of the Holstein estates, the three great 
powers — Russia, France, and England — had 
recommended Denmark to make concessions 
enabling the estates to deliberate on the 
budget for the duchy In a new provisional 
coij^titation for the duchy these concessions 
were granted on the advice of the great powers 
who were paities to the original tieaty, in 
order to preserve the peace of Euiope, but 
the estates, supported by Prussia and the diet, 
continued to reject the pioposals though they 
included the demands which had formeiiy 
been made It was therefore not unnaturally 
concluded by Denmark that the gieat powers 
would address a firm, united, and urgent re- 
mon^timice to the diet and Pi ussia, and would 
support Denmark by protesting against any 
federal execution bemg attempted Put the 
v^eiyi^roposal of the constitution, in which the 
cq®.ces^ons were included, was resented as an 
uiwt%o;;ized assumption of power On the 
acee^on of King Christian IX Austria and 
Prussia were for demanding the repeal of the 
ccmstattiition of the kingdom, which mcluded 
Schles^v^ and proposed to the diet that the 
duchjr be occupied till the concession 

was made They did not desire to proceed to 
actual wa^, and the Prussian mmister did not 
recqgmze the Maims of the Duke of Auguaten- 
burg, while Austria was behev^ to be not 
tW^wfiling to yi^ld to f’' moral” intervention 
^pi^m^rckand thePrussian sovereign were pro- 


bably averse to take a position in hostilities 
against a small state when they could only do 
so by acting in conjunction with those other 
German states, the congress of which, under 
Aubttian influence, they had refused to attend 
Austria had perhaps no relish foi measuring 
her military efficiency with that of Prussia at 
such a time But the minor states, under the 
diiection of the Saxon mmister, Baron Beust, 
outvoted Austiia and Prussia m the diet, and 
insisted on immediate war 

Hot till the 2d of Decembei, 1863, did the 
Prussian chambers, by a majoiity of 231 to 
63, pass a resolution “that the honour and 
inteiesta of Germany demand that all the 
German states should preserve the rights of 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, that 
they should recognize the hereditary prince of 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Augusten- 
burg as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
should lend him assistance in vindication of 
his rights ” Pi obably this was a timely 
diveision of the attention of the Piussian as- 
semblies from the autocratic contempt which 
Count Bismarck and the king had constantly 
shown for popular demands and parliamentary 
representations The King of Denmark de- 
clared that he would resist all revolutionaiy 
movements in Holstein The Danish foreign 
minister afterwards addiessed the mimstem 
of Prussia, Austria, Saxony, and Hanover, 
pronouncing the decree of the federal diet for 
giving effect to procedure of execution in the 
duchies to be devoid of binding force because 
of the exclusion of the plenipotentiaiy of 
Denmark fiom the assembly He also an- 
nounced that the mediation which had been 
proffered by the British government had been 
accepted His lepresentations were made on 
the 19th of December On the 23d a detach- 
ment of Saxon and Hanoverian troops entered 
Holstein 

Of course neither Prussia nor Austria could 
hold back on an occasion when it was neces- 
sary for them to assert their impoitance as 
chief states in the German Confederation 
Circumstances had imposed on them the con- 
dition that they should only be able to assert 
their rivalry by becoming aUies On the 16th 
of January^ 1864, the federal commission 
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having supressed the administration of Hol- 
stein and established a ducal government at 
Eliel, Austria and Prussia demanded of Den- 
mark that the constitution of November, 1863, 
should be suppressed within forty-eight hours 
This was refused, and an Austro-Prussian 
army under Marshal Wrangel, entered Hol- 
stein on the 21st 

England had remonstrated Earl Eussell 
had spoken with considerable plainness On 
the 31st of December, 1863, he had addressed 
a note to the fedeial diet demanding in the 
interests of peace that a conference of the 
powers that signed the Treaty of London 
should, in conjunction with a representative 
from the German Confederation, meet in Pans 
or London to settle the differences between 
Germany and Denmark, and that the status 
quo should be maintained till the conference 
had concluded its work The “status quo,’^ 
as we have seen, had been changed before any- 
thing was done Even if Austria and Prussia 
had been inclined to hold their hands after 
the seiious representations of England, they 
were urged on by the smaller confederated 
states, by which Prussia had previously been 
accused of a want of a national spnit for 
hesitating to break the treaties which secured 
the Danish monarchy It was a juncture 
when the state that must take the lead in a 
possibly united Germany of the future would 
have to sacrifice some scruples, and even nsk 
the disfavour of the other powers of Europe 

Was the risk so veiy great] The queen’s 
speech at the opening of the English pailia- 
ment m 1864 set foith that the death of the 
late King of Denmark brought into immediate 
application the stipulation of the treaty of 
1852 which declared that it was conducive to 
the preservation of the balance of power and 
to the peace of Euiope that the integrity of 
the Danish monarchy should be maintained , 
but this speech was delivered four days after 
Austria and Prussia had told the Diet of 
Frankfort that they should take the occupa- 
tion of Schleswig into their own hands as par- 
ties to the treaty of 1852 , and had summoned 
Denmark to annul the constitution by which 
Schleswig was incorporated with the kingdom, 
ansd^ to surrender the duchy which General de 


Meza, the Danish commander, said he had 
oiders to defend 

The very day before the opening of the 
British parliament the Prussians had bom- 
barded and begun to bum Missunde, three 
days afterward the Danes had retreated from 
the Dannewerke, leaving behind all the heavy 
artillery which defended the forts, m less than 
a week the Austro-Prussian army had oc- 
cupied North Schleswig Then the Danes 
quitted the place, declaring both duchies in a 
state of blockade, and before ^the end of the 
month (Eebruaiy, 1864) Denmark had fii‘St 
opposed the proposal of Earl Eu^ell to leave 
the settlement of the question of succession to 
a conference of the powers concerned in the 
former treaty It was not unnatural that 
Denmaik should hope for material aid from 
England, oi fiom England and France to- 
gether , hut the English government declined 
to enter into a confiict alone, with the pro- 
bability of finding that their action had pro- 
duced a war which would alter the relative dis- 
position of all the powers of Europe France, 
Eussia, and Sweden showed no alacrity in 
joining to force the hand of Prussia and de- 
feat the demands of the Geiman Confedera- 
tion Denmaik was obstinately deaf to the 
advice that by yielding to certain claims which 
had been interpieted into engagements to Ger- 
many, her own undoubted claims might be 
more effectually supported Earl Eussell ar- 
gued that England was not bound to act alone 
while there were other parties to the treaty, and 
therefoie the honour of England was not in- 
volved because the Danes had formed expecta- 
tions of our assistance while refusing to accept 
advice At all events the Emperor of the 
French did not seem disposed to piopose any 
joint action with this country. He had been 
piqued at the refusals to join in a general con- 
gress of nations, and he had himself received 
no overtures from us when he was supposed 
to be willing to intervene on behalf of Poland, 
On the other hand, Eussia was shy of both 
France and England The Polish insurrection 
had been put down in fire, in carnage, and m 
banishment, and the element of religious 
persecution had been imported into it till 
the cruelties against the Eoman Catholics of 
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Poland had actually aioused the lenionstrances 
of the pope, whose voice had not been heaid 
m denouncing the ciuelties of tyranny while 
it had the name of being merely secular 
Russia, too, probably recognized its obligations 
to Prussia in this matter, and though willing 
to add grave remonstrances to the representa- 
tions of other poweis against the breach of 
treaty obligations and the duty of abstaining 
fiom demands which would imperil the peace 
of Euiope, was not at all likely to repay aid 
against Poland by hostilities to preserve Den- 
maik 

It may have seemed good for Denmark 
that the confeience in London was at length 
agreed to, but it is scaicely to bewondeied at 
that Prussia and Austria, flushed with success 
and perceiving little probabihty of provoking 
hostihties by refusal, obstinately declined to 
accept the boundary line which was suggested 
as the reasonable division of the duchies from 
Denmark, and demanded the cession, not only 
of Schleswig and Holstein, but of Lauenburg, 
which had been an acknowledged part of the 
Danish monarchy In fact no agieement was 
come to Denmark had in effect accepted the 
concessions proposed, but Piussia and Austria, 
unwilling now to recede, and supported in their 
demands by the persistent and convenient 
agitation of Baron Beust, the envoy of the 
diet (who had no claim to be at the congress, 
since the diet had no hand in the treaty of 
1852), refused to abandon their position The 
conference broke up on the 22d of June, 
hostilities were resumed next day, and Den- 
mark, finding that no support could be ob- 
tained, was obliged to end a brave resistance 
against vastly superior forces by retiring 
from the island of Alsen and abandoning 
further resistance Overtures for peace were 
made and preliminaries signed On the first 
of August a treaty was concluded , and the 
two powers, triumphant with military suc- 
cesses, enforced the cession of Schleswig, Hol- 
stem, and Lauenburg, and the payment of a 
large proportion of the expenses of the war 

There can be no doubt that dunng the 
period from 1864 to 1868 the opposition mem- 
bers of the chamber m France were utterly 


opposed to war, and that the whole country 
regarded the Mexican expedition as a disastei 
from which France had scarcely escaped with 
honour In the course of a debate on supple- 
mental credits, on the opening of the cham- 
ber in 1864, M Berry er and M Emile Ollmer 
spoke of the necessity of disarming, M, Berry- 
er denouncing the idea of France, oppressed 
with financial difficulties, embarking needlessly 
in any European war. 

M Ollivier, a distinguished leader of the 
opposition, said There are two modes of 
always endangering influence with other na- 
tions The one is to be too weak, the other 
is to he too strong The nation that is too 
weak IS despised, and its opinion has no weight 
The nation that is too strong is feared, and 
then those who would naturally be disunited, 
by a feeling of prudence approach each othei 
and unite against those they fear The danger 
of France m Europe at this moment comes 
from her being too strong The consequence 
IS that every time she treats, every time she 
acts, whatever proposal she makes, people sup- 
pose that she has personal objects in^view, 
and they do not believe in her disinterested- 
ness Tiy to convince them of the disinter- 
estedness of France, and all difficulties will 
vanish, our influence will no more encountei 
opposition, and, while you increase our prestige 
m the world, you wiU have found the only 
real remedy for our embarrassed finances But 
I warn you, you will be condemned to a hist 
sacrifice, for neither economy, nor grace, nor 
disarming will suffice if you do not grant 
liberty to France ” 

These woids were vaguely suggestive of the 
conditions that were soon to he experienced 
The war between Prussia and Austria, which 
afterwards arose out of the dispute with 
Denmark and the seizure of Schleswig by 
Prussia, remained unmfiuenced by French 
representations In that tremendous conflict 
it was seen that Prussia, intent on internal 
development, and silently organizing resources 
and consolidating her national strength, had 
attained to a position previously unsuspected, 
with a great and perfectly appointed army 
and material of war, that gave her at once 
the rank of a first-rate power m Europe 
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There were indications in Erance by that 
time that the national expenditure was exces- 
sive, while the condition of the public finances 
was most unsatisfactory. Added to this there 
were symptoms of disafi’ection, which, while 
they did not reach to public disturbances, kept 
society in a state of subdued excitement, and 
made the demand for an extension of political 
freedom deep, if not loud 

In England, parliament intervened to call 
ministers to account for their conduct in the 
Danish question During the whole of the 
session there had been frequent interpellations 
and fragmentary debates upon this Dano- 
German struggle, but in the beginning of 
July a simultaneous attack was made in both 
houses upon the policy of the government 
In the House of Loids, a lesolution against 
the government, moved by Lord Malmesbury, 
was earned by a majority of nine, and in the 
House of Commons Mr Disraeli proposed a 
similar resolution — ^^To thank her majesty 
for having directed the correspondence on 
Denmark and Germany, and the piotocol of 
the conference recently held in London, to 
be laid before parliament, to assure her 
majesty that we have heard with deep con- 
cern that the sittings of the conference have 
been brought to a close without accomplish- 
ing the important purpose for which it 
was convened, and to express to her ma- 
jesty our great regret that, while the course 
pursued by her majesty’s government has 
failed to maintain their avowed policy of 
upholding the integrity and independence of 
Denmark, it has lowered the just influence 
of this country m the capitals of Europe, and 
thereby diminished the securities for peace 
As an amendment to the last sentence of the 
resolution Mr Elinglake pioposed to substi- 
tute the words — To express the satisfaction 
with which we have learned that at this con- 
juncture her majesty has been advised to 
abstain from armed interference in the war 
now going on between Denmark and the 
German powers” ^^It is not for us,” said 
Mr Disraeli, “ it is not for any man in this 
house, to indicate to the ministers what 
should he the foreign policy of the country 
The most we c.m do is to tell the noble loid 


what IS not our policy will not threaten 

and then refuse to act, we will not lead on 
our allies with expectations we do not intend 
to fulfil And, sir, if it ever be the lot of 
myself, and of those with whom I act, to 
carry on important negotiations of tins 
countiy, as the noble lord and Ins colleagues 
have doiie^ I tiust we shall not, at least, cany 
them on in such a manner as that it will be 
our duty to come to parliament and announce 
that we have no ally, and then to declare that 
England can never act alone Sir, these are 
words that ought never to have escaped the 
lips of any Biitish minister They are senti- 
ments winch ought iie\ ei to have entered his 
heart I repudiate them and reject them. 
I remembei that theie was a time when 
England had not a tithe of our resources, 
when, inspired by a patriotic cause, she 
triumphantly encountered a world in aims 
And, sii, I believe, now, if the occasion weie 
fitting, and oui independence and our honour 
were attacked and assailed, if our empuo 
weie endangered, I believe that England 
would aiise m the magnificence of hei might 
and struggle ti lumphantly for those objects 
for which men live and nations flouiish Eut, 
sir, I for one will never consent to go to wai 
to extricate Biitish ministers fioin the conse- 
quences of their own indiscretion, and it is 
in this spirit that I have drawn up this ad- 
dress to the crown I have drawn it uj) m 
the spirit in which the loyal speech was 
deliveiedat the commencement of this session. 
I am leady to vindicate the honour of this 
country when it is necessai'y, but I have 
drawn it up in the interests of peace ” 

Mr Gladstone at once leplied “This is 
the veiy fiist occasion that the Biitish House 
of Commons has been called upon, foi the 
sake of displacing a government, to lecoid the 
degradation of its country Why cannot 
the right honourable gentleman speak plainly 
in his motion^ Why does he not adopt the 
language of our forefathers, who, when they 
weie dissatisfied with the government, ad- 
dressed the crowni, and prayed that the gov- 
ernment might be dismissed? They said 
boldly that the conduct of the government 
was open to such and such chaiges, and they 
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prayed tiiat other men might he })ut in their 
places But the right honouiable gentleman 
was afraid to raise that issue He has, indeed, 
plucked up coui age to propose this motion , 
but why has he not done it in the proper con- 
stitutional form in which votes of want of 
confidence have hitherto been drawn Never 
before, as far as I know, has party spirit led 
gentlemen in this country to frame a motion 
which places on record that which must be 
regarded as dishonourable to the nation I 
go back to the time of Sir B Walpole, of 
Loid North and Mr Foz, but nowhere do we 
find such a sterile and ]e3une affair as this 
resolution Those charges were written iii 
legible and plain terms, but the right honour- 
able gentleman substitutes language which 
might, indeed, be sufficient for the purpose of 
rendermg it impossible for the government to 
continue in office, but which cannot tiansfix 
them without its sting first passing through 
the honour of England For the reasons I 
have stated, I look forward with cheerfulness 
to the issue which has been raised with regard 
to our conduct Nay, more, I feel the moat 
confident anticipation that both the house 
and the country will appiove of the course 
taken in this difficult negotiation by her 
majesty^s government, and that they will 
reject a motion which both piudence and 
patriotism must alike emphatically condemn 
In the course of a subsequent debate great 
amusement was caused by Mr Bernal Os- 
bome^s peculiar sallies against the govern- 
ment The cabinet he described as a museum 
of curiosities There aie some birds of rare 
and noble plumage, both alive and stuffed 
Bfit, sir, unfortunately there is a difficulty in 
kjeeping up the breed, and it was found 
liecessary to cross it with the famous Peelites 
I Vtill do them the justice to say that they 
have a very great and able minister amongst 
them in the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
it IS to his measures alone that they owe the 
little popularity and the httle support they 
get from this Liberal party. But it cannot be 
said by their enemies or fnends that they 
have been prolific m measures since they have 
been m office. Then there is my right hon 
l^eEid who IB not connected with the Whigs 


by family (Mr Gibson) He is like some fly 
in ambei, and the wonder is how the devil he 
got there The honourable member for Boch- 
dale (Mr Cobden) and the honouiable member 
for Biimingham must have been disappointed, 

I think, in this ^ young man fiom the country ^ 
When he maiiied into the family we expect- 
ed some liberal measuies fiom him, but the 
light honourable geiitleniau has become in- 
solent and almost quaiielsome under the 
guidance of the noble loid Well, what aie 
we to expect *2 We know by the tiaditions of 
the great Whig paity that they will cling to 
the vessel, if not like shipwrecked sailois, at 
least like those testaceous marine hsh which 
adhere to the bottom, thereby clogging the 
engines and impeding the piogiess Should 
this parliament decide on teiminating its own 
and their existence, they will find consolation 
that the funeral oiation will be pionounced 
by tbe honouiable member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr Newdegate), and that some 
friendly hand will inscribe on the mausoleum 
‘ Best and be thankful ' ” 

The ministry arranged to accept a division 
on Mr Kinglake’s amendment After a discus- 
sion lasting over three nights, the numbei's weie 
found to be —For Mr Disiaeh’s motion, 295, 
for the amendment, 313 The debate aroused 
much public interest, because the strength of 
parties was pretty nearly equal, and on the 
lesult of the vote depended the continuance or 
retirement of Lord Palmerston’s administra- 
tion Each afternoon, as Loid Palmerston 
went down to the house, he was cheered by the 
crowd assembled in Palace Yard He spoke 
on the last night As the successful wmding- 
up of a great party debate, involving the fail 
of a ministry, his speech on this occasion was 
his last triumph, and showed that though he 
spoke at the end of a night of long and weary 
sitting his old vigour and cunning of fence 
had not deserted him He had, m truth, a 
difficult task There had been a conspicuous 
failure, of that there could be no doubt 
Allies, colleagues, and circumstances had proved 
adverse, yet the excuses for failure could not 
be laid on any of them So, with the excep- 
tion of a dexterous allusioii to the words of 
the resolution as “ a gratuitous libel upon the 
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country by a great party who hoped to rule 
it” he did not detain the house for long on 
the points immediately at issue, but, dropping 
the Danish matter altogether, went straight 
into a history of the hnancial triumphs of his 
government What has this to do with the 
question '2 asked impatiently the Tones But 
it had all to do with the paity question, for it 
•decided the votes of doubting men who, caring 
little about Schleswig-Holstein, cared a great 
deal about English finance Anyhow, it com- 
manded success, for the government got a 
majoiity of eighteen, and this renewed their 
lease of power 

To the King of the Belgians Lord Palmer- 
ston shortly afterwards wrote (August 28, 
1864) — ■ 

‘^I have many apologies to make to your 
majesty for not having sooner thanked you 
for your letter of the 15th June We were 
at that time in the midst of an engrossing 
session of parliament, and the unequal contest 
between Denmaik and Geimany was still un- 
decided, though with little hope that light 
could prevail over might The Danish govern- 
ment, both under the late and under the 
present king, undoubtedly committed many 
mistakes, both of commission and omission, 
and they showed throughout these affairs, 
from beginning to end, that inaptitude to 
deal with great concerns which might, per- 
haps, have been expected from a nation shut 
up m a 1 emote coiner of Europe, and not 
mixed up or practised with the general poli- 
tics of the world It was, however, an un- 
worthy abuse of power by Austria and Prus- 
sia to take advantage of their superior en- 
lightenment and stiength to crush an anta- 
gonist utterly incapable of successful resist- 
ance, and the events of this Danish war do 
not form a page in German history which 
any honourable or generous German hereafter 
will look hack upon without a blush I wish 
that France and Russia had consented to join 
with us in giving a different direction to 
those affairs, and I am convinced that words 
from three such powers would have been 
sufficient without a recourse to blows One 
consequence is clear and certain, namely, that 
if our good fnend and neighbour at Pans 


weie to take it into his head to deprive 
Prussia of her Rhenish provinces, not a finger 
in England would be stirred, nor a voice 
raised, nor a man nor a shilling voted to 
resist such retribution upon the Prussian 
monarch, and when France and Italy shall 
be piepared to deliver Yenetia from the 
Austrian yoke, the joy with which the suc- 
cess of such an undertaking will be hailed 
throughout England wuU be doubled by the 
recollection of Holstein, Lauenbnrg, Sleswig, 
and J utland ” 

That autumn Lord Palmerston became 
eighty years old He was endowed, as one of 
his hiogiapheis tells us,^ with an excellent con- 
stitution, and had been very temperate both in 
eating and drinking, but he maintained his 
freshness, both of mind and body, to a great 
degree by the exercise of his will He never 
gave anything up on the score of age At 
anyrate, he nevei owned to that as a reason 
He used to go out parti idge-shooting long 
after his eyesight was too dim to take a 
correct aim, and he peiseveied m his other 
outdoor pursuits Twice during this year, 
starting at nine o’clock and not getting back 
till two, he rode over from Broadlands to the 
ti aining stables at Littleton, to see his horses 
take a gallop on Winchestei race-course He 
rode down m June to Harrow speeches, and 
timed himself to trot the distance from Pic- 
cadilly to the head -master’s door, nearly 
twelve miles, within the hour, and accom- 
plished it On his eightieth birth-day, in 
October, he staited at half-past eight from 
Bioadlands, taking his hoises by tram to 
Fareham, was met by engineer officers, and 
rode along the Portsdown and Hilsea lines of 
forts, getting off his horse and inspecting 
some of them, crossing over to Anglesey forts 
and Gosport, and not reaching home till six 
in the evening — an instance of such combined 
energy both of mind and body as cannot m 
the nature of things be very common at four- 
score. 

The government was not likely to he con- 
demned by the nation for having refused to 
embroil itself in a foreign war Engbsh 


* The Hon. Evelyn sAjahley 
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sympathy with the Danes was genuine, and 
took the form of contiibutions to a fund for 
the wounded, and of meetings at which much 
mdignation was expressed against the bullies 
of Europe who joined m oppressing a small 
nation unable to maintain its rights in the 
unequal conflict 

Though the wai in America had seriously 
affected more than one branch of industry, and 
there was still gieat distiess in various parts 
of the country, the coniparatjtve repose from 
any great military or naval operations had 
left a good national balance-sheet to be pre- 
sented to parliament 

The sessions of 1863 and 1864 had not, it is 
true, been marked by striking examples of 
legislation, but there were some attempts and 
also some achievements which indicated a 
distinct Ime of social and political pi ogress 
A troublesome conflict had for some time been 
carried on against the rebellious and hostile 
Maori chiefs in New Zealand, but this was 
finally concluded in 1864, and the course of 
legislation was only interrupted by rumours 
and anticipations of probable entanglements 
with the Polish or the Danish or some other 
question 

It is well at this stage of our inquiries to 
note that among the proposals brought before 
parliament, but failing to achieve any im- 
mediate legislative result, were some that 
had a very definite relation to the rapid ad- 
vances which were shortly to follow, and to 
the position which Mr Gladstone was soon 
to occupy at the head of the Liberal party 
The Pleasure brought forward by Lord West- 
bury, the lord-chancellor, to consolidate the 
statute law of the kingdom was one impor- 
tant alike to aU parties and entailed a vast 
amount of labour, so that it had to he divided 
and made the subject of separate proposals 
for succeeding sessions in which the laws of 
successive historical periods were to he dealt 
with The laws as they stood were contained 
iq forty-four thick folio volumes of acts of 
parliament, all of which required to he care- 
fully and critically examined, digested, and 
summarized Probably not six men m Eng- 


land would have been as competent to under- 
take the work as Lord Westhury, who was 
scarcely less famous for his keen judgment 
and wide attainments than for the powei of 
incisive sarcasm and stinging luvectiie often 
delivered in tones so smooth that they foi a 
moment covered the barb which afterwaids 
rankled all the moie for the momentaiy con- 
cealment Another pi oposition, to commence 
a similar consolidation of the common law by 
examining and hiieting the enoimous mass of 
judicial decisions contained in the recoids 
from the time of Edwaid II, extending to 
something like twelve bundled volumes, 
opened an almost appalling ju’ospect, and, of 
course, could only be dealt with by consider- 
ing arrangements foi emjdoying a Luge num- 
ber of specially qualified persons to compare, 
revise, and finally i educe the tedious and 
often contiadictoiy repoits to a senes of con- 
sistent accounts The plan had been con- 
sidered, and doubtless, unless the lawyers in 
parliament had succeeded m their opposition 
to such an attempt at simplification, the lord- 
chancellor would have mged it in later sessions 
until he cairied the scheme into effect, but 
before that time ai lived he had given occasion 
to his political and official enemies (of whom 
he had many, and perhaps a few personal 
ones also), and had retired fiom the high 
office which he had so ably sustained and yet 
in which he had done nothiiig that became 
him better than his leaving of it But this 
subject we shall pi esentlj glance at m another 
aspect Among other topics of agitation in 
relation to changes in the law, that of the 
abolition of capital punishment had foi some 
time been made piomiuent by its advocates, 
and though the government was not prepaied 
to bring in a raeasui e that would put an end 
to sentences of death, the necessity for some 
inquiry into the subject was obvious enough. 
A commission was appointed m 1864 composed 
of men who had devoted attention to the 
question, and though they did not all hold the 
same opinions on other points, they mostly 
agreed that some change was required in pro- 
viding for greater distinctions between the 
crime of manslaughter and that of muider m 
order to prevent juries fiom acquitting per- 
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sons accused of the capital offence rather than 
that they should be sentenced to death when 
there were circumstances which, pleaded in 
extenuation, made such a punishment too 
severe Some alterations designed to meet the 
demands of justice were intioduced, and in 
reference to that part of the inquiry dealing 
with the method of indicting capital punish- 
ment, it was decided that executions of crim- 
inals should take place within the walls of the 
prison, and in the presence of a small number 
of witnesses, so that the hoirible and de- 
moralizing scenes which were presented at 
public executions might be avoided This 
latter recommendation was adopted and be- 
came law in 1868 

The claims of education were not altogether 
neglected amidst other demands dining the 
session of 1864 There had been a commission 
of inquiry into the condition of public schools, 
and in 1864 the report was presented Eton, 
Winchester, Westminstei , St Baurb, Merchant 
Taylors', Shrewsbuiy, Hariow, and Eugby 
schools had been undei examination, and the 
conclusion come to by the commissioners was, 
that while the course oi study pursued in these 
institutions was sound and valuable in its mam 
element, it was wanting in breadth and flexi- 
bility — defects which in many cases destroyed, 
and m all cases impaired its value as an edu- 
cation of the mind These schools, though in 
a diffeient degree, weie too indulgent to idle- 
ness, or at least struggled ineffectually against 
it, and consequently they sent out a large 
propoition of men of idle habits and empty 
uncultivated minds The commission, how- 
ever, highly praised the discipline and moral 
training afforded in these establishments The 
ie]:)ort called direct attention to the alleged 
defects in education, and this led to many im- 
provements being made both in those which, 
like Merchant Taylors' and St Paul's, were 
under the direction of a corporate body, and 
to the institutions which were capable of being 
directly controlled by the government through 
the action of the revised code of education, 
which, however, was long m passing through 
parliament, in consequence of the alterations 
made in the original measure which was m 


1862 introduced into the House of Lords by 
Earl Granville and into the Commons by Mr. 
Lowe The original code gave aid by way of 
government grants to voluntary efforts to 
educate the children of the labouring part of 
the population The giants were capitation 
grants, grants to ceitificated teachers and to 
pupil teachers Many schools w ere supported 
by the united aid of charitable subscriptions, 
the school-pence paid by the children, and the 
government grants, but it was found that the 
schools which leceived the largest amount in 
giants weie by no means the most efficient, 
and it was proposed to make the government 
aid by capitation grants only, some of them to 
depend on examinations, and others on the 
repoits of inspectors There were of course 
considerable difficulties in the way of those 
who had the admiuistiation of the code, and, 
as Mr Lowe was vice-piesideiit of the council 
of education, it fell to him to place the various 
religious bodies of the countiy under equal 
advantages as regarded the distiibution of 
grants In 1864 this difficulty was inci eased 
by the hostility of the op])osition in parlia- 
ment, and by the continued jealousies of those 
outside who were advocates of the voluntary 
system, oi the support of schools without any 
government grant whatever, as the only way 
of avoiding the support of the authority of 
the state to teach religion in schools Mr. 
Lowe was not likely to be charged with want 
of vigour in admimstei mg his office, nor could 
he justly be cbaiged with want of efficiency 
Some of those who were associated with him 
thought him lather too vigoious, nor was he 
remarkable for that amiability of temper which 
could biook coiitiadiction His speeches were 
often exhaustive, displayed thorough know- 
ledge of the subject undex discussion, and were 
not unfrequently rathei cantankerous He 
was the very man to carry out, with effect, the 
provisions of such a measure as the revised 
code under its new aspect, and those members 
of the Conservative party who weie opposed 
to those provisions disliked him accordingly. 
Among them was Lord Eobert Cecil, whose 
sarcastic style of criticism too often found* its 
readiest expression in accusations, preferred 
in the most acrid terms with which constitu- 
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tional xiTitability and some width of reading 
supplied him Lord Robert Cecil — the desig- 
nation under which the present Marqius of 
Salisbury had already made himself faiily 
well known to the general public — bad been 
Consei vativ e member for Stamford since 1853 
Rrom ISdi to 1868 he was known as Viscount 
Oranborne (having in tins title succeeded an 
elder brother), and m the latter year, while 
still representing his original constituency, 
the death of his father raised him to the mar- 
quisate and the House of Lords With the 
temper which, it had more than once been 
declared, he inherited fiom Ins ancestor, the 
famous treasurer of Queen Elizabeth, and <i 
maimer of exhibiting it which, if he had lived 
in othei times, might have rendered him liable 
to a ‘^countercheck quarielsome” not m vogue 
in the present age, he had entered political 
lafe with qualifications that the extreme Con- 
servatives regarded with mterest and with 
some expectations For a time, however, it 
almost appeared that he was of too intract- 
able a disposition to submit to the discipline 
which IS essential to one who aspires to lead 
Afterwards, when by his prestige and his 
personal abilities he had attained moie dis- 
tinction, his reckless declarations and offensive 
expressions were sometimes more mischievous 
to his avowed comrades than to those at 
whom they were aimed It may have been 
that his peculiar temper was the more alarm- 
ing to his friends, because it was a smouldering 
' and not a fiery one “ Lord Robeit's aciid 
temper is not explosive,'* wrote an observer 
On Ae occasion we are now referring to, 
ai'e no eruptions; it is, if we may so 
^ saort of phrenic low fever ” 

On lijis occasion Lord Robert Cecil brought 
Mr Lowe (or at least against the de- 
partment ovet ^hich he ruled) the charge 
That m the opinion of this house the mutila- 
tion (‘mutilataon*' was the acrid word) of the 
reports of her majesty’s inspectors of schools, 
and the exclusion from them of statements and 
opinions adverse to the educational views 
^tertamed by the committee of council, while 
makers favourable to them are admitted, are 
violations of the understanding under which 
^(^appointment of inspectors waa origmaily 


sanctioned by paiharnent, and tend entirely to 
destioy the value of then reports” There were 
comparatively few members in the house, for 
many on the ministerial side had gone out think- 
ing there would be a couple of hours* debate 
before a division, but the opposition pushed for 
an early decision, and the motion was carried 
by 101 to 93— a result which, as Mi Disraeli 
afterwards said, showed that Mi Lowe had 
not been suppoited by Ins government as he 
should have been It was with natuial in- 
dignation that, a few days afterwards, he an- 
nounced that he regarded the vote as a direct 
attack upon his peisonal honour, and that he 
had resigned his office He had by that time 
learned that the so-called “mutilated” reports 
shown to members weie some reports, attanlied 
to which were certain marks made by a cleik 
entirely without Ins (Mr Lowe’s) knowledge, 
and he explained that the maiks were placed 
on the reports in pursuance of a mistaken 
and erroneous practice which had pievailed 
till 1862, when he forbade it Lord Robert 
Cecil thereupon obseived, that “his lesolution 
was not directed against Mr Lowe, but against 
a censurable practice, and that if this ex- 
planation had been given on the night when 
the vote was taken the motion would jirobably 
not have been pressed to a division” Mi 
Lowe, however, persisted m giving up his 
office, which was worth ^2000 a year, and a 
committee of inquiry, the appointment of 
which he demanded, so entirely exonerated 
him that the resolution voted by the house 
was rescinded It was not quite unnatural 
that the man who had been thus left un- 
supported by his colleagues should i eiire with 
some bitter feelings, nor that he should after- 
wards, on some important occasions, be found 
independently opposing the government which 
had neglected him 

It may be seen that the events, and the dis- 
position of forces, so to speak, which took 
place during the period now under our view, 
distinctly indicated that some striking changes 
and rapid advances must he soon expected It 
IS for this reason that more space than might 
seem properly to belong to them has been de- 
voted to anarrative of occurrences which at this 
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time were immediately suggestive, if not of 
those ''leaps and bounds'^ by which m some 
respects progress was afterward achieved, at 
least of extensions in v hat many cautious poli- 
ticians regarded as doubtful and dangerous 
directions 

As we have already hinted, there were pro- 
bably no more significant manifestations of 
the "new departure, as it would now be 
called, than the attitude of Mr Gladstone in 
relation to three measures which had been 
pioposed, but had not been adopted b^ pailia- 
ment 

One of these was the introduction by Sir 
Morton Peto of what was known as "The 
Dissenters^ Burial Bill,'^ which was intended 
to enable Nonconformists to observe their own 
ceremonies and religious services at the fu- 
nerals of members of their own communion m 
the "conseciated” graveyards of the Church 
of England Mr Disraeli was against it Loid 
Bobert Cecil was in the front to oppose it, and 
so was Mr Gathorne Hardy, who was aftei- 
wards to be the chosen representative of Ox- 
ford when Mr Gladstone had gone beyond 
the political ring-fence of the veneiable uni- 
versity Did Mr Gladstone, when he lose to 
support that bill, foresee the probability of his 
being deserted by the constituency to lepie- 
sent whom had been his high ambition and 
his just pride "2 There can be little doubt that 
he did He could not, however, oppose the 
second reading of the proposed measure Some 
parts of it were open to objection, "but,” said 
he, " I do not see that there is sufficient reason, 
or indeed any reason at all, why, aftei having 
granted, and most properly gi anted, to the 
entire community the power of professing and 
practising what form of religion they please 
during life, you should say to themselves or 
their relatives when dead, 'We will at the last 
lay our hands upon you, and not permit you 
to enjoy the privilege of being buried in the 
churchyard, where, perhaps, the ashes of your 
ancestors repose, or at anyrate in the place of 
which you are parishioners, unless you appear 
there as members of the Church of England, 
and as members of that church have her ser- 
vice read over your remains ^ That appears 
to mo an inconsistency and .an anomaly in 


the present state of the law, and is m the na- 
ture of a grievance ” 

If a season of prosperity and comparative 
tranquillity is favourable to the promotion of 
those measures which are mostly associated 
with social and political progress, the yeais 
1864 and 1865 were remarkable as offiering 
peculiar opportunities for the intioduction of 
reforms, which, however, were not realized for 
some time afterwards when the conditions 
were less assuring It would seem that poli- 
tical advances, at anyrate, are not to be decided 
without the impetus which is derived from 
public agitation, and popular agitation is 
scarcely to he incited except by the goad that 
IS furnished by suffering or by indignation. 
In 1864 and the following year attempts to 
intioduce measures of leform in the repiesen- 
tation of the country in parliament were not 
successful It was known that there must 
soon be a dissolution of parliament, and neither 
inside nor outside the house was it thought 
piobable that the Palmerston government 
would be defeated befoie that event The 
Palmerston ministiy would in all likelihood 
caiiy on the work till 1865 was provided for, 
and then — w^ell, perhaps some people said 
"then the deluge,” of course without fore- 
seeing that in some sort the following yeai, 
1866, was to be marked by turmoil, loss, out- 
rage, and such general distuibance of the com- 
mercial and social fabric, as may stand for 
deluge when the language of metaphor is em- 
ployed But in the opening of the sessions of 
1864 and 1865 the most inteiesting subjects 
foi consideiation weie still the financial 
schemes and statements of the chancellor of 
the exchequer Palmerston himself had re- 
ferred to them at the critical moment when 
he sought to shelter the ministiy from hostile 
attacks on its foreign policy, and the country 
looked forward to them with genuine interest 
as expositions of its commercial stability and 
indications of future prospeiity And there 
was reason for taking this view of the state- 
ments made by a financier who, even under 
adverse circumstances, bad on former occasions 
brought assurance to the public mind, and 
had now to point to increasing benefits derived 
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from a policy of which, he had been one of the 
strongest supporters The budget of 1864 
showed that ‘'the effect of twenty years of 
free-trade legislation, inaugurated by Sir 
Eobert Peel in 1842, and carried on by his 
successors in office, had been such that, con- 
currently with the repeal of a long catalogue 
of duties and imposts which had previously 
fettered manufacturers, and excluded most 
valuable foreign products, the finances of the 
country presented an aspect of abundance and 
stabihty almost without precedent in our his- 
tory, and to which no foreign country could 
offer a comparison In point of wealth and 
national credit, indeed, England stood almost 
alone at this time amongst the nations of the 
woild ” 

In the two previous years we had been 
suffering from a deficient haivest, and much 
distress prevailed both in Ireland and in Lan- 
cashire There had been consideiable im- 
provement, but not enough to make the out- 
look entirely favourable Still the figures 
which had to be submitted were en com aging 
The revenue of the year was ^£70,003,561, 
showing a surplus of nearly J3, 000, 000, but 
from this was to be taken the expenditure on 
fortifications, viz J800,000 Deducting this 
from the surplus, it still stood at a large 
figure The real diminution of taxes in the 
three last years had been ^6,638,000 The 
revenue had decreased by only 1,760, 000, so 
that, taking reduction of taxation into con- 
sideration, it had actually increased, in lound 
pumbers, by ^5,000,000 The leveiiue bad 
growp. since the year 1859 at the rate of 
Jl^00,000 and since 1853 still over the rate 
of a nulhion per annum With regard to the 
liq^pidatioia of debt, a million of exchequer 
bon,ds had been paid off, and other liquidations 
of the capital of the debt had been effected, 
which amounted to upwards of three millions 
Por terminable annuities in liquidation of 
debt ^1,400,000 had been paid The decrease 
m the national debt since 1855 had been 
^69,000,000 Imports and exports had so 
enormously increased that they were about 
thiee times the amount which they had reached 
in 1842, when the great financial reform of 
Eobert Peel had commenced The total 


exports had been ^195,000,000 — the expoits 
and imports together represented a gxoss sum 
of ^444,905,000, and it was shown that 
the increase in various years corresponded 
with the adoption of measures for the promo- 
tion of free-trade Our total imports from 
Prance had moie than doubled since 1859, 
while our exports thitliei had risen fiom about 
£9,000,000 to about £22,000,000 It was well 
to hear that this was the financial condition 
of the countiy during the time that one of oui 
great industiies was feeling the j)inch of the 
American war, and the estimates were all re- 
assuring, the total calculated levenue was 
£69,460,000, and the total expenditure 
£66,890,000— yielding a sniplus of £2,570,000. 
A sum of £10,000, however, would be required 
for various minor changes and modifications, 
and the surplus left to dispose of would be 
£2,560,000 With this Mr Gladstone pio- 
posed to take off a penny a pound from the 
income-tax, the existence of which as a per- 
manent duty he believed was inconsistent 
with the achievement of a judicious public 
economy With the remaining suiplus the 
duty on file insmance would be reduced from 
three shillings to one and sixpence so far as 
stock in trade was concerned It was aftei- 
wards agreed to remit so much of the duty 
on malt as had hitheito been levied upon malt 
used as food for cattle 

In the same yeai Mi Gladstone succeeded 
in introducing a measure which was well 
woithy of his financial ability, and has since 
been of immense benefit to that thiifty and 
prudent class among the population, which 
quickly learns how to profit by any real 
facilities afforded them foi making some pro- 
vision for the futui e Th« scheme foi enabling 
persons to pui chase small annuities through 
the post-office savings-banks, and also to take 
out policies of life assurance with the govern- 
ment, aroused remaikable opposition,especially 
among the friendly societies and those who 
suppoited their claims As a matter of fact 
it offered to the poor the advantage of a safe 
investment, though tho rates for life insurance 
were not such as to compete with those of 
many of the insurance companies. The bill 
passed amidst the approval of a large number 
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of those for whom its benefits were intended, 
and the continued success of the scheme was 
afterwards shown by the steadily increasing 
applications for life-policies and the purchase 
of small deferred annuities by people who, but 
for the assuiance of government security, 
miffht never have made an effort to obtain 

O 

these advantages 

The commercial prosperity of the country 
continued to be so satisfactory that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was able to make a 
still more satisfactory statement when intro- 
ducing the budget in 1865, the last year of that 
parliament, and therefore a time of general 
excitement in view of the coming elections 
When that parliament first met (as Mr Glad- 
stone said in his introductory remarks upon the 
financial condition of the country) we had been 
engaged in a costly and ditficult war with 
China — the harvest of the succeeding year was 
the worst that had been known foi half a 
century — the lecent expeiience of war had led 
to costly, extensive, and somewhat uncertain 
reconstructions , and the condition of the Con- 
tinent and the manner m which the Italian 
war had terminated had occasioned vague 
but serious alarms in the public mind, which 
was now tranquil and reassured The finan- 
cial history of the pailiament had been a re- 
markable one It had raised a larger revenue 
than at any period^ whether of peace or wai, 
was ever raised by taxation. After taking 
into account the changes in the value of money 
within an equal time, the expenditure of the 
parliament had been upon a scale that had 
never before been reached in time of peace. 
The amount and variety of the changes intro- 
duced into our financial legislation had been 
greater than within a like numbei of years at 
any former time The assembly also enjoyed the 
distinction that, although no parliament ever 
completed the fuU term of its legal existence, 
yet this was the seventh time on which that 
house had been called upon to make provision 
for the financial exigencies of the country 
The expenditure for the financial year was 
estimated at ^66,139,000, which was consider- 
ably less than that of the previous year , while 
the estimated revenue was ^70,170,000, thus 
leaving a surplus of ^4,031,000 This provided 


not only foi some minor changes, but for the 
two important reductions of the tea duty and 
the income-tax The former was reduced to six- 
pence in the pound, which would reduce the 
price to the consumer by 20 per cent, a loss to 
the revenue of about ^£2, 375, 000, so much of 
which would be recouped by the probable in- 
crease of consumption that the falling off of 
revenue from that source would be computed 
at Jl, 808, 000 

The income-tax was already at the lowest 
point it had ever reached, but it was pro- 
posed to reduce it from sixpence to fourpence 
in the pound This would reduce the tax to 
^5,200,000, and its final adjustment, Mr, Glad- 
stone observed, might be dealt with by the 
new parliament, but if it was thought desir- 
able to retain the income-tax, fourpence in 
the pound was the rate at which it might well 
be kept in time of peace. The i eductions on 
tea and income-tax represented £3,518,000, 
which left a maigm foi the i eduction of the 
duty on fire insuiance to one and sixpence, 
while the shilling duty on policies would be 
replaced by a penny stamp, and a penny stamp 
for the receipt The total reduction of taxa- 
tion would be £5,420,000 

These statements were regarded with general 
satisfaction throughout the country, especially 
as the expenditure on the army and navy had 
been sensibly diminished , nor was any serious 
opposition offered by the house, so that the 
bill passed with very little delay It was a 
fitting conclusion to a series of brilliant finan- 
cial measures by a minister who was soon to 
occupy a more prominent position in regard 
to the views with which “ advanced Liberals 
had become identified 

The County Franchise Bill proposed by Mr 
Locke King in April, 1864, was thrown out on 
the second reading, having been opposed by 
Lord Palmeiston, who resisted what he called 
organic changes, for which he declared there 
did not exist the same anxiety that had been 
observable some time before Organic changes, 
he said, were introduced more as a means 
than as an end, the end being great improve- 
ments in the whole of our commercial legisla- 
tion All such changes as were desirable had 
been effected as the result of our organic re- 
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foifms, and there was therefore much less 
de^re for further innovations The events 
which were taking place in other countries, 
Toeing to a great extent the result of their con- 
stitutional systems, had made the people of 
this country much less anxious for change 
Lord Palmerston had undoubtedly reached 
the stage when rest and be thankful,'^ though 
not quite in the sense that Mi Bernal Os- 
borne afterwards used it, is the motto most 
likely to be adopted, but his opinions on the 
subject of further measures of reform were 
not ahaied by some of his colleagues— certainly | 
not by Mr Gladstone About a month aftei- | 
wards this was made conspicuously evident 
during the debate on Mr Baineses bid for 
lowering the franchise in boroughs This, 
like the proposal of Mr Locke King, had fie- 
quently been befoie the house, and though it 
had not been accepted, theie was a general 
feehng that it indicated reform m a directipn 
to which attention must soon be turned That 
Mr (Gladstone should already be looking that 
way was not surprising, but few members of 
the liouse had expected that he would give so 
decided a support to the proposed measure, or j 
that he would so unmistakably express his 
dissent from the propositions laid down by 
Lord Palmerston He was of opinion that 
there should be a considerable addition to the 
numbers of the working-classes who were in 
possession of the franchise 

‘^We are told,” he said, ^Hhat the working- 
elasses don^t agitate, but is it desirable that 
^e shofold wait until they do agitate ? tn my 
agitation by the working-classes upon 
subject whatever is a thing not 
to wilted for, not to be made a condition 
^neyjijotiis|x) any parliaments^ movement, hut, 
on tie contrary, is to be deprecated, and, if 
pWtble^ prevented by wise and provident 
ine^uiea A^i agitation by the workmg- 
IS not like an agitation by the classes 
^hore tliiem having leisure The agitation of 
the claves having leisure is easily conducted 
Every hour of their tune has not a money 
value, tlieir wives apd children are not de- 
per^deht on the appiisoation of those hours of 
When a Working man finds himself 
&p^a^oercdition that he must abandon that 


daily labour on which he is strictly dependent 
for his daily bread, it is only because then, m 
railway language, the danger signal is turned 
on, and because he feels a strong necessity foi 
action, and a distrust of the rulers who have 
driven him to that necessity The present 
state of things, I rejoice to say, does not indi- 
cate that distiust, but if we admit that, we 
must not allege the absence of agitation on 
the part of the working -classes as a reason 
why the parliament of England and the public 
mind of England should be indisposed to en- 
tertain the discussion of this question ” Mi 
Gladstone denied that there was any essential 
I reason for di awing a marked distinction be- 
I tween the middle class and a select portion of 
1 the working-classes, so far as related to the 
I exercise of the franchise He advocated the 
I extension of the fianehise on the ground that 
it would tend to advance that unity of classes 
I which was now in progress throughout the 
! country 

This speech caused a flutter among half- 
hearted Liberals, and it was felt that such a 
decided expression of opinion denoted ap- 
proaching changes, iii spite of Lord Palmer- 
stones declarations The effect on the country 
was considerable, while among the electors at 
Oxford a large number began to regard such 
utterances with a degree of distrust, winch 
was deepened when in the following year 
then representative, instead of denouncing 
any interference with the Established Episco- 
pal Church in Ireland, seemed to admit that 
the time would arrive when some interposition 
of the government would be necessary 

The country at large did not, perhaps, attach 
much immediate importance to the remarks 
made by the chancellor of the exchequer in 
the debate which arose at the end of March, 
1865, on Mr Dillwyn’s motion; but the elec- 
tors of the university regarded these utter- 
ances with grave suspicion 
Mr Dillwyn had proposed “that the present 
position of the Irish Church establishment is 
unsatisfactory, and calls for the eaily attention 
of her majesty’s government” The motion 
was opposed by Sir George Grey, who declared 
that the government was not prepared to bring 
forward a measui^e calculated to produce the 
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result that Mr Uillwyn desired, namely, the 
entire abolition of the Irish establishment 
Ml Gathome Hardy also spoke strongly 
against the proposition "When Mr Gladstone 
rose he at once enteied frankly into the ques- 
tion, and admitted that the position of the 
church in Ireland was unsatisfactory 

There is not the slightest doubt/^ he said, 
“ that if the Church of England is a national 
church, and that if the conditions upon which 
the ecclesiastical endowments are held were 
altered at the Reformation, that alteration was 
made mainly with the view that these endow- 
ments should be intrusted to a body minister- 
ing to the wants of a gieat majority of the 
people I am bound to add my belief that 
those who diiected the government of this 
eonmtry in the reign of Queen Elizabeth acted 
m the firm conviction that that which had 
happened m England would happen in Ire- 
land, and they would probably be not a little 
surprised if they could look down the vista of 
time, and see that in the year 1865 the result 
of all their labouis had been that, after 300 
years, the church which they had endowed 
and established ministered to the religious 
wants of only one-eighth or one-ninth part of 
the community ” Thus, although the govern- 
ment were unable to agree to the lesolution, 
they were not prepared to deny the abstract 
truth of the foimer part of it They could 
not assert that the present position of the 
establishment was satisfactory The Irish 
Church, as she then stood, was in a false posi- 
tion It was much more difficult, however, to 
decide upon the practical aspect of the ques- 
tion, and no one had ventured to propose the 
remedy required for the existing state of 
things This question raised a whole nest of 
political problems, foi while the vast majoiity 
of the Irish people weie opposed to the main- 
tenance of large and liberal endowments for a 
fragment of the population, they repudiated 
any desire to appiopnate these endowments, 
ind firmly rejected all idea of receiving a state 
provision for themselves How could the 
government, in view of these facts, substitute 
a satisfactory foi an admittedly unsatisfactory 
state of things? They were unable to do so 
Consequently “ we feel that we ought to de- 


cline to follow the honourable gentleman into 
the lobby, and declare that it is the duty of 
the government to give their early attention 
to the subject, because if we gave a vote to 
that effect we should be committing one of 
the gravest offences of which a government 
could be guilty — namely, giving a deliberate 
and solemn promise to the country, which pro- 
mise it would he out of our power to fulfil ” 
Mr. Whiteside, who had been the Conser- 
vative attorney-general for Ireland, violently 
opposed Mr Gladstone's opinions, and the 
debate was adjourned not to be renewed in 
that parliament Mr Gladstone, some time 
afterwards, in writing to Dr Hannah, warden 
of Trinity College, Glenalmond, reviewed the 
position as he regarded it, and explained his 
own action or want of action in relation to 
it — 

Because the question is remote, and ap- 
parently out of all healing on the practical 
politics of the day, I think it would be for me 
worse than superfluous to detei mine upon any 
scheme or basis of a scheme, with respect to it 
Secondly, because it is difficult, even if I anti- 
cipated any likelihood of being called upon to 
deal with it, I should think it light to take no 
decision beforehand on tlie mode of dealing 
with the difficulties I think I have 

stated strongly my sense of the responsibility 
attaching to the opening of such a questi<m, 
except in a state of things which gave promise 
of satisfactorily closing it For this reason it 
IS that I have been so silent about the matter, 
and may probably be so again , but I could 
not, as a minister and as member for Oxford 
University, allow it to be debated an inde- 
finite number of times and lemaiii silent. 
One thing, however, I may add, because I 
think it a clear landmaik In any measure 
dealing with the Irish Church, I think (though 
I scarcely expect ever to be called on to sha^e 
in such a measure) the act of Union must be 
recognized, and must have important coim- 
quences, especially with reference to the posi- 
tion of the hierarchy 

He evidently had little idea that he would 
so soon be called upon to deal with the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church asa^bum- 
ing^^ question, nor did many other people 
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think so at that time But some of his con- 
stituents at Oxford took alaiin , otheis, who 
had foi some time been watching him with 
suspicion, announced then intention of aban- 
donmg him at the general election A large 
number who were firm and faithful, and who 
admiied his determined fieedom of opinion, 
supported him with marked enthusiasm 
They were not numerous enough to cany his 
election, however He was opposed by Mr 
Gathorne Hardy, a pronounced Conseivative, 
who, as we have seen, was a strong advocate 
for maintaining the Established Church m 
Ireland Mr Gladstone's former colleague, 
Sir William Heathcote, was unopposed, and 
it was arianged that the supporters of both 
the other candidates &ould give him their 
second vote By an act passed in the pre- 
vious parliament, elections foi the universities 
might be conducted by voting-papers sent to 
the vice-chancellors, and the poll was kept open 
for hve days, but many distinguished men 
went up personally to accord their vote for 
the chancellor of the exchequei There was 
a general feeling that to discard him would 
be a disgrace if not a calamity to the univer- 
sity, and as a matter of fact it was not by the 
lack of real university votes that he lost the 
election His defeat was due to the opposi- 
tion of the non-residents Of the 250 resi- 
dents 155 voted or pamed in hia favour, those 
who voted against him vrere the men who 
had left the university, and had no sympathy 
with its advances or its changed mode of 
thought since they had ceased to be connected 
with it. 

With a majority in the important colleges, 
Mr Gladstone received 1*724 votes, Mr Hardy, 
1904, and Sir W Heathcote, 3236 — a large 
number of electors plumping for Mr Glad- 
stone, and the total number of votes being 
larger than had been registered at any previous 
election Among the distmguished men who 
voted for the chancellor of the exchequer 
were the Bishops of Duiham, Oxford, and 
Chester, Earl Cowper, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, the Dean of Christchurch, Professors 
Farrar, EoHeston, and Max Muller, the Dean 
Lichfield, Sir J T Coleridge, Sir Henry 
Thpmpson, the Rev Dr Jelf, the Bodleian 


Librarian, Sir F. T Palgrave, the Right Hon 
S Lushington, the Dean of St Paul's, the 
Rev John Keble, the Piincipal of Brasenose, 
the Dean of Peterborough, Professor Coning- 
ton, the Rev J B Mozley, Mr E A Free- 
man, Chief Justice Erie, Dr Pusey, Professor 
Jowett, Mr Cai dwell, the Marquis of Kildaie, 
and the Rector of Lincoln 

“Aftei an arduous connection of eighteen 
years I bid you respectfully faiewell,” wrote 
Mr Gladstone to the members of convocation 
My earnest purpose to serve you, my many 
faults and shoitcomings, the incidents of the 
political relations between the university and 
myself, established m 1847, so often questioned 
in vain, and now at length filnally dissolved, I 
leave to the judgment of the future. It is 
one imperative duty, and one alone, which in- 
duces me to trouble you with these few part- 
ing words — the duty of expressing my pro- 
found and lasting gratitude for indulgence as 
generous and support as warm and enthusias- 
tic in itself, and as honourable from the char- 
acter and distinctions of those who have given 
it, as has, in my belief, ever been accorded by 
any constituency to any i epresentative ” 

Whatever may have been the regrets of those 
thoughtful churchmen who regaided Mr 
Gladstone as the representative of opinions 
which must prevail if the church itself were 
to be at once free and truly authoritative, the 
Liberals outside Oxford and all over the 
country felt no little satisfaction when they 
heard that the chancellor of the exchequer 
was cut loose from the trammels of a repre- 
sentation which necessarily often restrained 
him from fully expressing his convictions on 
points of Liberal policy There was nothing 
unworthy in this reticence, for his association 
with Oxford had been a sentimental as well 
as a practical one, and the deep regard he 
entertained for the university, as well as the 
honour which he felt it to be to lepresent it 
m parliament, made him careful to avoid 
givmg needless offence to those who were 
already watching him with something like 
suspicion. 

The regrets of many eminent men of various 
shades of opinion may be well exemplified by 
the few woids of lemonstiance addiessed by 
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Dr Pusey to the editor of a periodical pro- 
fessing to represent the views of churchmen^ 
and delighting in Mr Gladstone’s defeat and 
the retuin of his opponent You are natu- 
rally rejoicing,” said the letter, over the re- 
jection of Mr Gladstone, which I mourn 
Some of those who concurred in that election, 
or who stood aloof, will, I fear, mourn here- 
after with a double sorrow because they weie 
the cause of that rejection I, of course, 
speak only for myself, with whatever degree 
of anticipation may be the piivilege of yeais 
Yet, on the very ground that I may very pro- 
bably not live to see the issue of the momen- 
tous future now hanging over the church, let 
me, through you, express to those fi lends 
through whom I have been separated, who 
love the church in itself, and not the accident 
of establishment, my conviction that we 
should do lU to identify the interests of the 
church with any political party, that we have 
questions before us, compared with which 
that of the establishment (important as it is 
in respect to the possession of our parish 
churches) is as nothing The giounds alleged 
against Mi Gladstone bore at the utmost 
upon the establishment The establishment 
might peiish, and the church but come forth 
the purer If the church weie corrupted, the 
establishment would become a curse m pro- 
portion to its influence As that conflict will 
thicken, Oxford, I think, will leain to regret 
her rude severance from one so loyal to the 
church, to the faith, and to God ” 

These were weighty words , and it was not 
alone men who held views similar to those of 
the regms professor of Hebrew who saw m 
Mr Gladstone a faithful representative of the 
church, as we have seen by the names already 
mentioned of those who were among his de- 
termined supporters 

Mr Gladstone’s own feehng was one of re- 
lief He had a sense of freedom The time had 
come when he felt impelled to speak out— the 
time had come, and with it the opportunity 
In South Lancashire his name had been pro- 
posed to the Liberal electors diiectly it was 
seen that the election in Oxford might go 
against him , and to South Lancashire he 
hastened after having closed his political asso- I 
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I ciation with Oxford. He issued his address 
from Manchester on the 18th of J uly It was 
short and effective 

“You are conversant — few so much so — 
with the legislation of the last thirty-five 
years You have seen — ^you have felt its 
results. You cannot fail to have observed the 
verdict which the country generally has, 
within the last eight days, pronounced upon 
the relative claims and positions of the two 
great political parties with respect to that 
legislation in the past and to the prospective 
administration of public affairs I humbly, 
but confidently — without the least disparage- 
ment to many excellent persons from whom I 
have the misfortune frequently to differ — ^ask 
you to give your powerful voice in confirma- 
tion of that verdict, and to pronounce with 
significance as to the direction in which you 
desii e the wheels of the state to move Before 
these words can be read I hope to be among 
you in the hives of your teeming enterprise ” 

Mr Gladstone made his appearance m 
Manchester m the afternoon of the same day, 
and addressed a crowded meeting in the Free- 
trade Hall “At last, my friends,” he said, 
“ I am come among you — and I am come, to 
use an expression which has become very 
famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, I am 
comeamongyou ^ unmuzzled ’ After an anxious 
struggle of eighteen years, during which the 
unbounded devotion and indulgence of my 
friends maintained me in the arduous position 
of representative of the University of Oxford, 

I have been diiven from my seat I have no 
complaint to make of the party which has re- 
fused to me the resumption of that place I 
cannot say that I am glad of it , but they are 
the majority, and they have used their power. 
As they have used it, I appeal to you, the men 
of my native county, to know whether that 
which has disqualified me from representmg 
the University of Oxford has also disabled 
me from repiesenting you. But, gentlemen, 
do not let me come among you under false 
colours or with false pretences I have loved 
the University of Oxford with a deep and 
passionate love, and as long as I breathe that 
attachment will continue, if my affection is 
of the smallest advantage to that great, that 
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aacietitj tihat noble institution, that advantage, 
such as it IS, and it is most insignificant, Ox- 
ford will possess as long as I live But don’t 
mistake the issue which has been raised 
The university has at length, aftei eighteen 
years of self-denial, been drawn by what I 
might, perhaps, call an overweening exercise 
of power, into the vortex of mere politics 
Well, you will readily understand why, as 
long as I had a hope that the zeal and kind- 
ness of my friends might keep me in my place, 
it was impossible for me to abandon them 
Could they have leturned me by a majority 
of one, painful as it is to a man of my time of 
life, and feeling the weight of public cares, to 
be incessantly struggling for his seat, nothing 
could have induced me to quit that university 
to which I had so long ago devoted my best 
care and attachment But by no act of mine 
I am free to come among you And having 
been thus set free, I need hardly tell you that 
it is with joy, with thankfulness, and en- 
thusiasm that I now, at this eleventh hour, a 
oan-di date without an address, make my appeal 
to the heart and the mind of South Lancashire, 
and ask you to pronounce upon that appeal 
As I have said, I am aware of no cause for the 
votes which have given a majority against me 
m the University of Oxford, except the fact that 
the strangest conviction that the human mind 
can receive, that an overpowering sense of the 
public interests, that the practical teachings of 
experience, to which from my youth Oxford 
herself taught me to lay open my mind— all 
these had. shown me the foUy and, I will say, 
madness of refusing to join m the generous 
Ts^iMJ^aiaies of my countrymen by adopting 
what I call an obstructive policy ” 
Tl»k«p^^5eof freedom spoke lu these words — 
wm wey were responded to wilh exuberant en- 
thusiasm by those who heard them A mighty 
shout “that rang through the vast hall, densely 
c^afowdied with thousands of listeners, greeted 
the phrase that he had come there un- 
muzzled, and showed that he was understood 
and appreciated. At that moment he must 
have ^elt that he was now taking a step that 
would jteee him m the ;froiit of the party to 
whidh. he had hitherto seemed sometim.es to 
an mcomplete support 


In Manchester, Liverpool, and all the large 
towns he was returned at the head of the poll, 
in the total polling he came third, two Con- 
servative candidates, Messrs Egerton and 
Turner preceding him, the fourth candidate, 
who would have been returned but for Mr 
Gladstone’s election, was Mr Leigh, also a 
Conservative, the fifth and sixth on the poll, 
who were also defeated, were Mr Thompson 
and Mr Heywood, both Liberals 

The result of the elections throughout the 
country was a considerable gain to the Liberal 
party The city of London returned Messrs 
Goschen, Crawford, Lawrence, and Rothschild, 
all Liberals, m Westminster John Stuart 
Mill was at the head of the poll, and he had 
not failed to pronounce pretty clearly what 
were his views on electoral reform He said — 
With regard to reform bills, I should vote 
at once both for Mr Baines’s bill and for Mr 
Locke Kmg’s, and for measures going far be- 
yond either of them I would open the suf- 
frage to all grown persons, both men and 
women, who can read, write, and perform a 
sum in the rule of three, and who have not, 
within some small number of years, received 
parish relief At the same time, utterly 
abominating all class ascendency, I would not 
vote for giving the suffrage m such a manner 
that any class, even though it be the most 
numei ous, could swamp all other classes taken 
together In the first place, I think that all 
considerable minorities in the country or in a 
locality should be represented in proportion 
to their numbers I should be prepared to 
support a measure which would give to the 
labouring classes a clear half of the national 
representation ” 

Altogether it became evident that a new 
Reform Bill was at least among the probabil- 
ities of the next parliament Of the 657 
members returned during the elections 367 
were recorded as Liberals and 290 as Consei- 
vatives 

It was an exciting contest, and tbe speeches 
of candidates, especially those of weU-known 
statesmen and orators, were eagerly read 
But the sound of one earnest and well-known 
voice was still Early m the spring of the 
year Richard Cobden had gone to has rest. 
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In the winter of the previous year the state 
of has health, never very strong, was such as 
to cause some apprehension In ISTovember 
he had been on his annual visit to Bochdale, 
to address his constituents, and was in a weak 
and depressed condition The meeting was a 
large one, and he spoke at unusual length and 
with much earnestness, dwelling especially on 
the condition of the peasantiy of England in 
relation to the land, and advocating what 
may be called free-trade in land On several 
other subjects he touched with his usual em- 
phasis and effect, so that the exertion was 
considerable. Instead of being able at once 
to retire and to enjoy complete repose, he was 
obliged to attend an evening reception of the 
principal Liberals and to undergo some hours 
of talking and hand-shaking He suffered 
much, on his journey home, from what was 
called nervous asthma, and the debility which 
accompanied the disorder, added to the ex- 
haustion caused by his exertions Being afraid 
to rest in London lest he should be detained 
theie by an increase of illness, he continued 
his journey, reaching home almost helpless 
An attack of bronchitis followed, and he was 
obliged to be treated as an invalid during the 
inclement winter By the end of January he 
had rallied, and he never lost his keen interest 
in or hold upon public affairs, though he re- 
garded with doubt the prospect of obtaining a 
wide measure of reform in the face of the op- 
position of ^ the privileged classes ” On the 
lOth of February (1865) he received a letter 
from Mr Gladstone, written on behalf of the 
government and at the desire of Lord Palmer- 
ston, offennghim the chairmanship of the Board 
of Audit, about to be vacated by Mr Eomilly, 
an office which was to be reconstituted and 
united to the comptrollership of the exchequer 
The salary was to be ^2000 a year, and al- 
though the duties of the office, Mr Gladstone 
said, would require very high qualities for 
their proper discharge, they would not be very 
laborious The tender of such an office was 
not to be taken as an adequate acknowledg- 
ment of his distinguished and long-continued 
|)ublic services, but it was the highest civil office 
which the government had it in their power to 
give 


Cobden felt that he could no more readily 
accept this office than he could the former 
one which was offered him He did not 
reply to the letter till the 13th, though pro- 
bably he had decided immediately what course 
he would take The offer was kind, the terms 
in which it was made were most gratifying, 
as in his reply to Mi Gladstone he acknow- 
ledged, but the state of his health, he said, 
precluded him from taking any office which 
involved the perfoimance of stated duties at 
all seasons of the year, or left a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the fulfilment of those duties 
by others These he considered were good 
and sufficient reasons for his exemption from 
the cares of salaiied official life, but these 
were not all, he could not conceal the real 
reason, and the latter half of his reply to Mr, 
Gladstone is lemarkably illustrative of the 
single nature of the man — 

“Were my case different, still, while sen- 
sible of the kind intentions which prompted 
the offer, it would assuiedlj’- not be consulting 
my welfare to place me in the post in question, 
with my known views respecting the nature 
of our finance Believing, as I do, that while 
the income of the government is derived m a 
greater pioportion than in any other countiy 
from the taxation of the humblest classy, its 
expenditure is to the last degree wasteful and 
indefensible, it would be almost a penal 
pointment to consign me for the remainder of 
my life to the task of passively auditing our 
finance accounts I fear my health would 
sicken and my days be shortened by the 
nauseous ordeal It will be better that I re- 
tain my seat in parliament as long as I am 
able in any tolerable degree to perform its 
duties, where I have at least the Opportunity 
of piotestmg, however unavailingly, against 
the government expenditure ” 

By the early part of March Cobden was able 
to walk out a little on bright, genial days, and 
Mr Bright went down to Midhurst to see him 
He seemed to feel that his work here was nearly 
done Once when they were out together he 
looked towards the church and said quietly, 
“My boy is buned there, and it will not be long 
before I am there with him It was not long. 
In the following month they lay side by side 
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The subject of fortifications in Canada was 
to be brought before the hoiise^ and Mr 
Bright was anxious that Cobden should^ if 
possible, be present during the discussion It 
seemed scarcely piobable that the state of his 
health would allow him to make the journey to 
London , but on the 21st of March his desire 
to be present when the Canadian fortification 
scheme had to be opposed, induced him to 
undertake it, though the weather was bleak 
and cold He was accompanied by Mrs 
Cobden and his eldest daughter, and they 
had taken lodgings in Sufiolk Sti eet, that he 
might be near to the Athenaeum Club, and 
not far from the House of Commons He had 
only just arrived, and was wilting letters to 
some of his friends, when he was jirostrated 
by an attack of asthma An east wind con- 
tmued to blow, and he lay watching the smoke 
as it was carried from the chimneys of the 
houses opposite In a few days he appeared 
to be so much better that he was allowed to 
see one or two of his friends, but the recovery 
was only apparent, and a relapse occurred, 
which on the 1st of April became worse, and 
another attack of bronchitis made his recoveiy 
almost impossible Even Mr Bright was not 
allowed to see him on that evening, but early 
the following morning (Sunday, the 2d of 
April) he was admitted Alas^ all hope of 
Oohden^s recovery was then over Mr Bright 
remained beside him, and another old and sin- 
cere friend, Mr George Moffatt, was also there 
The end was very near As the bells of St 
Martinis Church were ringing for the morning 
service, that simple, earnest, faithful brother 
and ‘comrade was no longer with them The 
funeral was at Lavington Churchyard, where, 
on the slope of the hill among the pine woods, 
the body of Bichard Cobden, and that of the 
son whose early death he had so long mourned, 
are buned His biographer^ relates that one 
afternoon in the summer of 1856, Cobden and 
a friend took it mto their heads, as there was 
nothing of importance going on m the house, 
to stroll into Westminster Abbey Has friend 
had never been mside before, as he confessed 
that he had never been inside St Paul’s 


Cathedral, though he had passed it every day 
of his life for fifteen years They strolled about 
among the monuments for a couple of hours, 
and the natural remark fell fiom his com- 
panion that perhaps one day the name of 
Cobden too would figure among the heroes. 

I hope not,” said Cobden, I hope not My 
spirit could not rest in peace among these men 
of war No, no, cathedrals are not meant to 
contain the remains of such men as Bright 
and me ” 

At the time of his death Cobden was within 
two months of the completion of his sixty-first 
yeai 

On the day after the sad event, when 
the House of Commons met, the prime min- 
ister spoke kindly, but without much tact, of 
the loss which the country and every man in 
it had sustained The best sentence in the 
speech was that which said ‘^That same dis- 
inteiested spirit which regulated all his pri- 
vate and public conduct led him to decline 
those honours which might most piopeily 
have recognized and acknowledged his public 
services ” Mr Disraeli, speaking for the op- 
position, struck a deepei note There is this 
consolation,” he said, “lemaimng to us when 
we remember our unequalled and nrepaiable 
losses, that these great men are not altogether 
lost to us, that their words will be often quoted 
m this house, that then examples will often he 
referred to and appealed to, and that even 
their expressions may form a part of our dis- 
cussions There are, indeed, I may say, some 
members of parliament who, though they may 
not be present, are still members of this house, 
are independent of dissolutions, of the caprices 
of constituencies, and even of the course of 
time. I think that Mr Cobden was one of 
these men, and I believe that when the ver- 
dict of posterity shall be recorded upon his 
life and conduct, it will be said of him that he 
was without doubt the greatest politician that 
the upper middle class of this country has as 
yet produced, and that he was not only an 
ornament to the House of Commons, but an 
honoui to England ” 

The house was hushed and silent, but there 
was such an evident expectation that Mr 
Bnght should say somethmg that, deeply 


i Mr JolmMorley 
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affected as he evidentlj was, he rose and en- 
deavoured to say how every expression of 
sympathy that he had heard had been most 
giateful to his heart “But the time,” he 
went on in broken accents, “which has elapsed 
since in my piesence the manliest and gentlest 
spirit that ever quitted or tenanted a human 
form took its flight is so short that I dare not 
even attempt to give utterance to the feelings 
by which I am oppressed I shall leave to 
some calmer moment, when I may have an op- 
portunity of speaking before some portion of 
my countrymen, the lesson which I think may 
be learned from the life and character of my 
friend I have only to say that after twenty 
years of most mtimate and almost brotherly 
friendship, I httle knew how much I loved 
him until I had lost him ” 

About a twelfth of the members of the 
House of Commons attended the funeral at 
Lavmgton. Mr Gladstone was there, and a 
large number of the old free-traders of the 
Anti-Corn-law League The French govern- 
ment and the French press offered their re- 
spectful tributes to the memory of the man 
who had done so much to promote interna- 
tional good-will 

The year was only 3 ust nearing its close 
when the death of the prime minister caused 
a change in the immediate political aspect 
People had said that he would never sit m 
another parliament, but the remark pomted 
lather to his probable retirement Others, 
though they saw the signs of age and coming 
infirmity, declared that he would never give 
in while he could get down to the house 

In duly, 1865, parliament being dissolved, 
there was a contest at Tiverton, and Lord 
Palmerston went there and was re-elected 

During the latter part of the preceding 
session he had suffered continuously from 
gout and disturbed sleep He never aban- 
doned his duties as leader of the house, but 
without doubt they were, under the circum- 
stances, performed with much physical diffi- 
culty, and greatly aggravated his disoider. 
Immediately after the Tiverton election he 
retmed to Brocket, in Hertfordshiie— the 
place Lady Palmerston had inherited from 


her brother, Lord Melbourne — selecting this 
in preference to Broadlands as being more 
within reach of medical advice The gout 
had affected an internal part owing to his 
having ridden on horseback before he was 
sufficiently recovered, and, although all his 
bodily organs were sound, and there was no 
reason why, with proper care, he should not 
have lived for several years longer, those 
around him could not fail to feel anxiety 
about his evident state of weakness, not only 
for the moment, bnt at the prospect of his 
again meeting parliament as prime minister. 
That he himself felt the same anxiety for the 
future was clear “ One morning about a fort- 
night before he died,” says the Hon Evelyn 
Ashley, “ I witnessed an incident which was 
both evidence of this and also very charac- 
teristic of the man There were some high 
railings immediately opposite the front door, 
and Lord Palmerston, coming out of the 
house without his hat, went straight up to 
them after casting a look all round to see that 
no one was looking He then climbed deli- 
berately over the top rail down to the ground 
on the other side, turned round, climbed back 
again, and then went indoors It was clear 
that he had come out to test his strength and 
to find out for himself in a practical way how 
far he was gaming or losing ground. Not 
that he had any excessive dread of death, for, 
as he put it one day, m homely fashion, to 
his doctor, when pressing for a frank opinion 
as to his state, ^When a man’s time is up 
there is no use in repinmg ’ The most touch- 
ing and characteristic feature of his bearing 
at this time was his solicitude to avoid addin? 

o 

to Lady Palmerston’s anxiety, and the cheer- 
fulness which he assumed in her presence 
Indeed consideration foi others was, as in life 
so in death, one of his finest qualities I re- 
member that, only a few days before his end, 
when, so fai as the aspect of his face could 
betoken illness, he appeared as ill as a man 
could be when about and at work, Lady Pal- 
merston, at breakfast, alluded to the cattle 
plague, which was then making great havoc 
in England He at once remarked that all 
the symptoms of the disorder were described 
by Tirgil, and repeated to me some eight 
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lines out of tlie Georgies descriptive of the 
disease He then told us a story of a scrape 
he got into at Harrow for throwing stones, 
and the excess of laughter, which he was un- 
able to restrain, with which he recalled the 
incident, was the only token that could have 
betrayed to Lady Palmerston how weak he was 
A chill caught while out diiving bi ought 
on internal inflammation, and on the 18th of 
October, 1865, within two days of completing 
his eighty-flrst year, he closed his earthly 
career, the half-opened cabinet-box on his 
table, and the unfinished letter on his desk, 
testified that he was at his post to the last ” 

The death of Lord Palmerston practically 
left no alternative but for the queen again to 
recognize the position and long public sei vices 
of Earl Russell, by calling on him to form a 
ministry, which was in effect a reconstruction 
■of the former one, with Mr Gladstone as 
leader in the House of Commons There 
were very serious doubts in many minds 
whether the chancellor of the exchequer, with 
his grave, serious ways, and the absence m 
his temperament of anything like the jaunty, 
bantering humour which had been so maiked 
a characteristic of the late premier, would be 
able to sustain the position of leader with 
Earl Russell in the upper house Gladstone 
was, it was said, too much in earnest Every 
question was treated as though it were of 
grave and momentous interest How would 
ssuch a leader deal with a house which con- 
tained men of all dispositions, and a good 
many of whom were inclined to treat political 
with levity or with indifference, ex- 
wh^ they could be turned to party pur- 



It so happened that the session then ap- 
proaching turned out to be one, the aspect of 
whmh demanded the exercise of those qualities 
whidh the chancellor of the exchequer pos- 
sessed, and though Earl Russell^s government 
was defeated before the close of the year, the 
measures and even the views of the ministry, 
or at all events of Mr Gladstone and those of 
hm Colleagues who were in front of the de- 
mands of the public, so impressed the nation 
, the succeeding ministry found themselves 


not only able, but impelled, to abandon then* 
traditional policy, and to adopt measures 
which disturbed, if it did not alarm Lord 
Derby, who desciibed the action he was obhged 
to endorse as a leap m the dark,’' and inti- 
mated that he yielded for the purpose of sup- 
porting the Conservative paity and continuing 
in office Mi Disiaeli, on the other hand, spoke 
of having ‘‘educated” his party to the point 
wheie they seemed to have so far given up 
their previous convictions as to f i ame a mea- 
sure of parliamentaiy refoim in which what 
they had just before called “radical” measuiea 
were included, and even household suffrage 
was appi cached without much hesitation 

But we must now close tins long chapter, 
and after a brief review of some of the hghts 
and shadows of the time preceding the session 
of 1866, — hghts and shadows which had pre- 
saged important changes and striking ex- 
amples of progress, — will pass on to a period 
which may well be called one of “ leaps and 
bounds ” 

Public regiet foi the loss of Lord Palmer- 
ston was sincere and geneial Parliament 
was not sitting and therefore the official and 
miiiisteiial tributes to Ins memory were not 
utteied till the following yeai, when the chan- 
celloi of the exchequei moved for an address 
to the queen, praying that an ordei might be 
given to erect a monument in Westminster 
Abbey to the memory of the late premier 
Both Mr Gladstone and Mr Disraeli spoke 
with effect m their remarks upon the loss 
which the country had sustained Mr Glad- 
stone had already publicly referred to other 
recent losses which the country had sustained 

On the 1st of November, 1865, he had been 
m Glasgow, where he was presented with 
the freedom of the city, and it was in his 
reply on that occasion that he said — “It has 
been my lot to follow to the giave several of 
those distmguished men who have been called 
away from the scene of their honourable 
labours — not, indeed, before they had acquired 
the esteem and confidence of the country, but 
still at a penod when the minds and expecta- 
tions of their fellow-countrymen were fondly 
fixed upon the thought of what they might 
yet achieve for the public good Two of your 
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own countrymen — Lord Elgin and Lord Dal- 
housie — Lord Canning, Lord Herbert, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, and the Duke of 
Newcastle, by some singular dispensation of 
Providence, bave been swept away in the full 
maturity of their faculties and in the early 
stages of middle life — a body of men strong 
enough of themselves m all the gifts of wisdom 
and of knowledge, of experience and of elo- 
quence, to have eqmpped a cabinet for the 
service of the country And therefore, my 
lord, when I look back upon the years that 
have passed, though they have been joyful 
years in many respects, because they have 
been years in which the parliament of this 
country has earned fresh and numerous titles 
to the augmented confidence of its citizens, 


they are also mournful in that I seem to see 
the long procession of the figures of the dead, 
and I feel that those who are left behind are, 
m one sense, solitary upon the stage of public 
life Two days after having visited Glasgow, 
Mr Gladstone was at Edinburgh, where he 
delivered to the students his valedictory ad- 
dress as rector of the university, the subject 
selected for illustration being, “The Place of 
Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of 
the World,’’ an oration which is to be read m 
his printed woiks, and may he said to be one 
of the most remarkable and attractive ad- 
dresses he ever delivered, interesting alike 
for its subject and because of the lucidity of 
its statements and the admirable construction 
of its balanced sentences. 
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Any hiatoncal narrative of social and politi- 
cal progress, if it is to be both interesting and 
intelligible, must frequently go to and fro 
must carry on the story of one or other im- 
portant event or episode to a point beyond 
that to which the mam current of the record 
■would have brought it, if the journey had been 
broken by a subordination of continuity to 
mere dates No one can make a profitable 
journey on the stream of histoiy if the raft 
that carries him is only chronological In 
other words — ^history is not an almanac 

We may, therefore, go back, or at least take 
a backward glance at some occunences which 
have not been chronicled m these pages, but 
reference to which may be useful, or even neces- 
sary, for the due appreciation of the social and 
pjlitical conditions of the country at the com- 
mencement of what may be called a new 
period, if not a new era, m national expen- 
ence 

It would be beyond the limits of these pages 
to refer, however hnefiy, to ordmary acci- 
dents and calanuties which had moved the 
puhhc mterest during the years -with which we 
have just been concerned, but one or two ex- 
ceptional occurrences demand a word of notice, 
for they were associated with important in- 
terests and with deep public feeling One of 
' ttoe was the burstmg of the Bradfield reser- 
,vwr, eight miles above the town of Sheffield, 


and the fearful inundation which followed. 
This terrible calamity occurred on the llth of 
March, 1864, and the memory of those who 
witnessed it, or heard the particulars, at once 
went back to a date twelve years before, 
when (early m February, 1852) the BiUiury 
reservoir above the village of Iloliuiirth, m 
the West Ridmg of Yorkshire, bunt upon 
a narrow pass m which the town stood. 
On that occasion the whole enonnous volume 
of water from a reservoir 150 yauls long and 
90 feet high, rushed down the nanow gorges 
leading to the valley in the direction of the 
plain— washing into rum mills, dye-houses, 
barns, stables, and cottages, and sweeping be- 
fore it trees which it tore up by the roots, as 
well as the carts, waggons, and ■wreckage,which, 
being stopped on their course by the bridges 
over a stream in the valley, formed obstacles 
behind which the mass of water accumulated 
till it burst onward with irresistible force 
sweepmg through the village, destroying whole 
streets of cottages, shops, and factones, and 
overwhelming many of the mhabxtants. Nearly 
a hundred lives were lost, and in some in- 
stances it was found that whole families were 
drowned The damage to property was esti- 
mated at ;£600,000, and nearly 6000 adults and 
above 2000 children were left destitute A 
large amount was subscribed in England and 
the colonies for the relief of the suffererii, and it 
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was found by the coroner’s jury that the 
calamity had been occasioned by the gross 
negligence of those who had the care of the 
construction of the reservoir, and whose duty 
It had been to prevent it from falling into 
decay or becoming ineffectual m case of an 
unusual strain The commissioners, who were 
the persons originally responsible, however, 
were a corporate body and therefore could 
neither be found guilty of nor punished for 
manslaughter 

In 1862 another inundation had taken place 
through the bursting or blowing up of a great 
sluice made for the drainage of the middle level 
between Lynn and Wisbeach About 700,000 
acres of the most productive land in the king- 
dom lay below the high-water level of the 
Wash depending for their existence as land, 
upon great embankments and self-acting sluice- 
gates Four miles south of King’s Lynn was 
a sluice-gate through which the waters of one 
of the huge drains emptied themselves at low 
water into the Biver Ouse, thus passing out 
to sea with the recedmg tide, the gates closing 
of their own accord to the pressure of the 
rising tide These woiks were, unfortunately, 
allowed to fall into disrepair The natural 
consequence followed The German Ocean, 
with a high spring tide, came up the river 
and toppled down the defences The waters 
continued pouring through that gap. Every 
tide necessarily increased the breach Day 
by day the floods crept on, covering farm 
after farm and homestead after homesteadf 
swallowing up flocks and herds, and driving 
back yeoman families, who retreated as pau- 
pers The water spread over 10,000 acres, and 
for long afterwards it requiied all the en- 
gineering skill of experts to remedy some part 
of the damage 

The disaster at Sheffield in 1864 was even 
more terrible than either of those that had 
preceded it The Bradfleld reservoir was 
about seven miles from Sheffield in the hills, 
and would contain millions of cubic feet of 
water Suspicions existed as to the strength 
of the embankment, and on the n^ght of the 
catastrophe, about nine o’clock, a farm labourer 
had noticed a crack in it as he went over it, as 
a short cut on his way home across the valley 


The engineers in charge had just left, but he 
overtook them and they returned, though they 
thought the crack of little importance Pre- 
sently other signs of danger were noticed, and 
an attempt was made to blow up a weir that 
crossed the dam, and so to allow the water to 
escape It was too late Even as the engin- 
eer and his assistant crossed the slight fissure 
while the men were laying the charge, the 
crack became a chasm, an enormous crevasse, 
a portion of the embankment, 110 feet long 
and 70 feet deep, gave way at once, and the 
tremendous volume of water rushed with an 
awful roar mto the valley below 

Down the hill -side it poured with a sound 
like thunder, deluging the cottages and sweep- 
ing away substantial buildings, bridges, work- 
shops, rows of houses, as though they were 
mere heaps of rubble Messengers carrying 
the dread news enabled some of the cottieis to 
escape for their lives, but the water nearly over- 
took the messengers themselves, and they had 
to run before they could reach the head of the 
valley Bushing on towards Sheffield the flood 
literally swept from off the face of the earth 
several entire villages, including Little Matlock 
and Malinbridge Whole families were carried 
away with their dwellings, and not a trace re- 
mained of the thriving and industrious arti- 
sans who had sought their beds unconscious 
of the dreadful fate that so suddenly befell 
them. Between Hillsborough Bridge and 
Malinbridge there stood seveial long rows of 
cottage-houses, inhabited by the workmen of 
the mills and forges on the adjacent streams, 
with their families With a few exceptions, 
the flood wholly demolished all those rows of 
dwellings In many instances even their foun- 
dations were obliterated At the junction of 
the Loxley and the Bxvelin only a few scat- 
tered houses, the walls and windows burst m 
by the flood, stood to mark the site of the once 
populous village The enormous volume of 
water debouching from the gorge at the foot 
of Loxley valley seemed to have divided itself 
into two streams, which swept with resistless 
force over the hamlets of Malinbridge and 
HiUsborougb The bridges that formerly 
crossed the stream were swept away to their 
foundation-stones, and the districts which the 
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streams divided were separated by a rushing 
torrent of water 

It reached Sheffield at a quarter past twelve 
From SIX to eight feet of water soon flooded 
some of the most populous thoroughfares The 
rushing of the torrent was like the noise of an 
express tram in a railway cutting Against 
the piers of Lady Budge an enormous mass 
of timber, rafters, flooring, bioken furniture, 
straw, and other articles had been flung in 
mextricable confusion by the force of the 
stream which had borne them onward in its 
overpowering course In the fields and by the 
road-side, families had been drowned in their 
cottages before they could escape , people 
had been overtaken and swept away — swept 
from their houses, some of them Many bodies 
were found quite naked, the force of the 
water having stripped off such clothing as 
they had on The timber dashed against the 
Lady Bridge and threatened to batter it down, 
the arches weie choked with rubbish, and the 
water overflowed the parapet The streets 
were nvers in which drowned animals, timbei, 
trees, and the debris of machinery, furniture, 
and buildings floated hither and thither At 
the height of the inundation the Wicker was 
said to be like an immense river When it had 
somewhat subsided the causeways and carriage- 
ways lesemhled the furrowed sea-shoie, gas- 
lamps lay on the pavements, one of the aiches 
of the viaduct was neaily stopped by a laige 
ash-tree that had been uprooted and carried 
thither by the stream The Midland Railway 
sta,tiLon was flooded , shop-windows and doors 
had been forced m and broken , the shops and 
filled with the sand and mud left 
bys^hefliOod, and their contents were destroyed 
AJ^HiUfoot, Neepsend, Kelham, Philadelphia, 
Biaeon Island, and the other adjacent suburbs, 
.the complete, and the spectacle 

when the water had subsided, was strange 
and sad. A number of dead bodies were 
found at Eotherham, and along the valleys of 
the Loadey and Eivelin. The scene was ap- 
palling,. and showed , how awful had been the 
calaimty to diosewhoyovertakenm their efforts 
to escape, or before they could make that ^o-rt, 
were overwhelmed m the streets or the fields, 
m ib 1 t^eir houses CMdren had been drpwned 


beside their mothers almost before either could 
have been awakened. In other places families 
had got out, and were lost amidst the darkness 
m the advancing and surrounding flood In 
the lower part of the town of Sheffield many 
lives were lost Around the Mahnos Budge 
farther up the valley neither a living jieison 
nor the vestige of a house was to be seen 
When the gieat basin had nearly emptied 
itself the whole structure was laid bare It 
was almost a natural tank Nature had done 
so much m some of its convulsions as to have 
left comparatively little for art to accomplish 
The deep valley had bt‘en sei^sed u])on by the 
practical engineer, and there required but little 
to be done artificially beyond the construction 
of an embankment at the end of the valley to 
inclose the basin on thiee sides, leaving open 
the rear for the free ingress of the water, which 
poured down there in a hundred gieatei or less 
tributary streams The capacity of the resei- 
voir was seventy-eight acres, and it was said 
to have held at the time when the embank- 
ment burst 691,000, OCX) gallons The inten- 

tion was to have given fiom this reservoir a 
supply to the millowneis of ten cubic feet i>er 
second eveiy day Sundays excepted The 
embankment was composed of 400,000 cubic 
yards of stone, earth, &c , and was 500 feet 
wide at its base, tapering to a very narrow apex. 
On the south side a waste weir, a foot Ivelow 
the water line, was supj)Osed to provide for 
safety under all ordinary circumstances 
After a long inquiry it was understood that 
the original construction had been defective, 
and that the reservoir had not been properly 
inspected and attended to Altogether it was 
believed that 270 lives had been lost by the 
flood The coronei'^s jury found that there had 
not been such engineering skill and attention 
in the construction of the works as their mag- 
nitude and importance demanded, and that 
the legislature ought to provide for a frequent 
regular and sufficient government inspection 
of all works of that character. 

Puhhc subscriptions were raised for the 
sufferers, the queen heading the list, and a 
special act of parliament was passed appoint- 
ing commissioners to ascertain what were the 
claims against the Sheffield Water Works 
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Company by persons whose property had been 
injured or destroyed 

Of loss and danger by fire there had been 
so many instances that public attention m 
London was drawn to the improvement of the 
fire-brigades and the adoption of inci eased 
means for promptly extinguishing fires occur- 
ring in the metropolis, and especially for se- 
curing a better and more immediate supply of 
water The question of water supply was 
being discussed in more ways than one, for 
the London companies exercised their mon- 
opolies in a manner which called forth fre- 
quent complaints, not only because of the 
manner m which their lates were charged 
Without any reference to the quantity of water 
consumed by the inmates of the houses sup- 
plied, but because that method of rating was 
supplemented by extra charges, which, to- 
gether with the manner of supplying poor 
neighbourhoods, operated to prevent the prac- 
tice of cleanhness and decency 

Theie had been no fire in London of any 
very startling magnitude since that which oc- 
cuired at the wharves adjoimng London 
Bridge, in Tooley Street, on the 22d of June, 
1861 And on that occasion the large steam 
fire-engines and the floating engines did re- 
markable service, though the infiammable 
nature of the materials stored in the vast 
warehouses, which chiefly contained oils, Bus- 
aian tallow, tar, saltpetre, hemp, rice, and 
sugar, prevented the extinction of the flames, 
the petroleum actually floating alight on the 
surface of the water The spectacle of this 
great range of lofty warehouses, extending 
for a great distance along the river, and all 
burning with a tremendous glare, which 
lighted up the whole of that part of London 
from what seemed to be a vast pile or furnace 
of red and glowing fire, was one never to 
be forgotten For some time it was feared 
that, as the barrels of oil, tar, and saltpetre 
exploded and poured their contents into the 
river, where they floated m islands of flame, 
#ie fire would be earned to the shipping 
lower down the Thames, or that the sparks, 
flying landward, would be blown afar and 
set son^ other part of the metropolis in a 


blaze Several persons lost their lives in the 
attempt to go out in boats to recover the 
floating tallow and other material, while Mr 
Braidwood, the famous chief of the London 
fire-brigade, perished in the ruins, from which 
his body was afterwards recovered to be in- 
terred in Abney Park Cemetery, amidst a 
great concourse of people who had admired 
his calm courage and experience 

Of railway accidents there had been some 
appalling examples, one of which, that took 
place on the 9th of June, 1865, on the South- 
Eastern hue, caused a great sensation in the 
country, both because of the horrible circum- 
stances attending it and because Mr Charles 
Dickens was one of the passengers who escaped, 
and gave aid to those who were more or less 
seriously injured 

A fast tidal train had left Folkeston-e m 
the afternoon with 110 passengers, and pro- 
ceeded in safety as far as Staplehnrst, where 
the railway bridge crosses a nairow stream in 
a kind of ravine The line on the bridge was 
under repair, the rails had been lifted, and a 
wide opening made in the earth The tram, 
going at full speed, rushed on to the gap, and 
eight out of fourteen carriages were thrown 
into the ravine beneath, and there dashed to 
fragments, the passengers sustaining horrible 
injuries Ten persons were either killed by 
their wounds and bruises or were drowned m. 
the stream, from which they were dragged, and 
twenty others were so terribly maimed that 
there was much difficulty in removmg them 
Mr Dickensrendered such prompt and efficient 
service as he could give to persons so seriously 
hurt, and afterwards wrote some account of 
the accident, the effects of which upon his 
own highly-strung nervous organization were 
much more serious than appeared at the time 
There was an inquest, of course, and a ver- 
dict of manslaughter was returned against the 
district inspector and the foreman platelayei 
of the line These verdicts are matters of 
course, but attention was then, as it is now, 
strongly called to the neglect of proper pre^ 
cautions by the railway authorities them- 
selves, and to the difference constantly dis- 
covered between the severity wifih which en- 
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deavours are made to enforce the provisions 
of bye-laws against passengers^ and the indif- 
ference of the companies to the regulations, 
by stiictly observing which, accidents might 
be prevented 

The discussion on this subject was painfully 
emphasized at a later date m what was known 
as the Abergele accident, where to the ordinary 
terror of a collision was added the dreadful 
element of fire in its most appalling form 
The event, though it did not occur until the 
19th of August, 1868, may be mentioned here 
as illustrating the topic which we are now 
considering It happened to the Irish limited 
mail tram on the journey from Chester to 
North Wales The tram was running at its 
usual high speed, when, just as it was nearing 
Abergele, it came into collision with some 
trucks which had broken off a goods train at 
the station and had run down, over the points, 
on to the hne on which the mail was approach- 
mg The result was a tremendous collision, 
which shattered the engine and flung several 
of the foremost carriages across the line, kilhng 
or mjurmg several of the passengers who 
occupied them A few extricated themselves 
from the carriages and were endeavouring to 
assist those who were most hurt, when to the 
horror of everyone it was discovered that 
the front carriages were on fire and burning 
fiercely The trucks which had struck them 
were loaded with petroleum, and the collision 
having broken up the casks or other recep- 
tacles m which it was inclosed, it had been 
dashed on to the engine and the front of the 
tram, which was now enveloped m the liquid 
flame. Death to many must have been almost 
instantaneous Not even a cry was heard 
from them, not even the semblance of human- 
ity still less identity was left, nothing but a 
few heaps of charred remains were conveyed 
to Abergele Church Thirty-three persons 
were killed, among them Lord and Lady 
Tamham and an attendant who accompanied 
them The Duchess of Abercorn and her 
family were in the tram, but occupied an end 
carnage and escaped unhurt. In one grave 
m the churchyard to which they had been 
earned the mere ashes of the dead were 
buned 


The public excitement was very great, the 
usual censure was given, the usual remon- 
strance that precautions had been neglected 
An inquiry was ordered by the Board of 
Trade, and Colonel Eich made his report on 
the 16th of April, saying, fear that it is 
only too true that the lules printed and 
issued by railway companies to their servants, 
and which are generally very good, are made 
principally with the object of being produced 
when accidents happen fiom the breach of 
them, and that the companies systematically 
allow many of them to be bioken daily, with- 
out taking the slightest notice of the disobed- 
ience^^ He also spoke strongly against the 
practice of locking railway-carnages, and also 
against the treating or bnbing of railway 
officials by the public The accident’^ at 
Abergele was one among numeious examples 
of the danger that must always attend the 
traffic of goods trains and passenger trains on 
the same lines of rails, and since that time 
other accidents have pointed to this defect in 
our railway system, especially on short or 
suburban lines where the passenger trains are 
frequent and the so-called block” system is 
but a name. 

By this terrible accident a new danger 
seemed to be added to railway travelling, but 
a year later the public imagination was again 
startled by the horrible story of a murder per- 
petrated in a railway-carnage during a short 
journey from Fenchurch Street to Hackney, 
near London The victim of this outrage — a 
gentleman well known to some of the officials 
of the line, was chief clerk to Messrs Eobarts, 
the bankers of Lombard Street, and was in the 
habit of travelling on the line from the city 
to Hackney, where he resided On the night 
of the 9th of July, 1864, the 9-54 tram from 
Fenchurch Street had arrived at Hackney 
station when a gentleman called the attention 
of the guard to the condition of a first-class 
compartment, the door of which he had just 
opened for the purpose of entering the car- 
nage He had placed his hand on one of the 
cushions and found it to he covered with blood. 
On further examination it was seen that the 
filoor, the window, and the side of the carnage 
were also smeared and spattered with blood. 
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A small leather bag, a stick, and a hat were 
found in the compartment 

At about the time that this discovery was 
made, the driver and stoker of an engine which 
had been working the trams of the Hackney- 
Wick and Stratford line, found a man lying on 
the space between the two lines of rail at a 
spot close to Hackney-Wick, the station before 
Hackney The person so discovered was still 
living, but was covered with blood, and had 
evidently received severe blows on the head 
with some blunt instrument, his watch and 
chain were gone, the latter having been broken 
off close to the link which attached it to the 
button-hole of the waistcoat, but money and 
a silver snujff-box were found in his pockets 
He only survived a few minutes after being 
removed to a neighbouring tavern, and had 
not regained consciousness before his death 
The body was soon identified by friends and 
1 elatives, and it was found that a pair of gold 
eye-glasses which the deceased had worn were 
missing, but his diamond ring was still on his 
finger The little leather bag had apparently 
been opened by some one after the assault, 
which probably took place between the stations 
of Bow and Hackney- Wick, it appeared that 
the body had been dragged to the door of the 
railway-carnage and thrown out, and that the 
murderer had escaped while the tram was in 
motion It was at first supposed that there 
must have been some other motive than 
robbery for the attack, which might, it was 
thought, have been made suddenly, while the 
deceased was dozing, and therefore only half 
conscious Still the short time occupied in the 
journey between the stations might have ac- 
counted for the trivial nature of the robbery 
achieved by such horrible means, and there 
was no suspicion of any one who was likely to 
make such an attack for revenge No clue 
was to be obtained, and the government, 
Messrs Bobarts, and the gentleman’s family, 
offered respectively ^100, making altogether 
^300 reward for the discovery of the murderer 
Only one starting-point was afforded to the 
police No hat was found near the body of 
the murdered man, and the hat which was 
found in the railway- carriage was known not 
to belong to him For a week no information 


was obtained which seemed hkely to lead to 
a discovery of the perpetrator of the crime- 
Then link by link of evidence fixed the guilt 
upon a German named Franz Muller The 
watch-chain taken from the murdered man, 
had been taken to a jeweller in Cheapside 
named Death, who had exchanged it for an- 
other, and the person who had left it had the 
appearance of a foreigner Then a cabman 
came forward to examine the hat found in the 
railway-carnage, and declared it to be one 
which he had bought for an acquaintance of 
his, a native of Cologne, who once lodged in his 
house, and was, or had been, courting his sister 
A photograph which Muller had given to the 
sister was identified by Mr Death as a like- 
ness of the person who had exchanged the 
chain , and to complete this part of the evi- 
dence, Muller had given to one of the cab- 
man’s children a card-board box, such as 
jewellers use, with the name of Mr Death 
upon it Before this, shortly after the murder, 
Muller was at the cabman’s house wearing a 
gold chain such as he had not previously 
possessed, and it was remembered that it re- 
sembled that said to have belonged to the 
murdered man On the police going to Muller’s 
lodgings at Old Ford, Bow, it was found that 
he had been there about eleven o’clock on the 
night of the murder, and was in a very con- 
fused or agitated state When at the cabman’s 
he had seemed to walk lame, and explained it 
by saying he had sprained his ankle He 
could not be found at his lodgings, and, from 
a letter posted at Worthing, it was disco veied 
that he had sailed for New York in a ship 
named the Victoria Two detective ofiBceis, 
accompanied by Mr Death and the cabman, 
staited in pursuit, in a steamer, which, it was 
calculated, would reach New York four days 
before the ai rival of the Victo'i la This turned 
out to be the case, and Muller was arrested The 
circumstantial evidence was complete, and was 
confirmed by the fact that the hat of the mur- 
dered man was in Muller’s possession, and had 
been cut down or reduced in height and altered, 
so that he could weai it Muller was tried, 
sentenced to death, and executed Two results 
followed the crime, and the apprehension and 
execution of the criminal First, the detective- 
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police, wLo had for a long time been falling 
into disrepute because of several crimeS; and 
two or three murders, the perpetrators of which 
had not been disco veied, obtained some re- 
newal of credit for having helped to put 
together the very easy and obvious items of 
evidence , secondly, a great outcry was heard, 
demanding that some improvement should be 
made in railway compartments, that means of 
communication with the guard and with other 
passengers should be provided to every com- 
partment, so that an alarm might readily be 
given in case of assault or danger Some im- 
provements were tried in the way of experi- 
ments on means of communication, and in some 
instances it was made possible to convey an 
alarm to passengers in another compartment 
through small openings or glass partitions m 
the upper part of the carriage above the seats 
What did not happen was that really effectual 
measures were taken either to communicate 
with the guard or to give an immediate alarm, 
or to ensure the stopping of the tram under 
pressure of any great emergency The cai- 
riages of most of the railways having been 
built on a regular plan which enables passen- 
gers to secure a certain degree of privacy, tbe 
companies were not inclined to incur the ex- 
pense of a change of construction Several 
serious and savage assaults, and certainly one 
hrutal murder like that perpetrated by Muller, 
have occurred since, and yet little or no im- 
portant change has been effected for the secu- 
rity of passengers against robbery and violence 
in the carnages of many of our lines of railway 

It Will he seen that the instances here given 
of cfimes which called for pubbc attention are 
as point to the necessity for progressive 
lejgislation. Unhappily there were also* many 
offences committed during the period now 
under review which served to contradict the 
aBBumtption that social progress had been 
very marked, or had extended very far, but 
making allowance for the vastly greater pub- 
licity given to ail classes of offences against 
the law, it must be adimked that there had 
a eohexderable diminution m crimes of 
bi;utal violence, taltmg into account the re- 
from all parts of the country. At the 


same time there were fai too many evidences 
of a want of commercial morality. Several 
fraudulent schemes were discovered only 
through the loss or ruin which they had 
wrought, and more than one large ffnancial 
concern was already trembling on the verge 
of insolvency, and was yet carrying on opera- 
tions which those who were directing them 
should have known could end only in widely 
spread calamity. Many large undertakings had 
been carried on by iisky speculation, and those 
who were responsible had become desperate 
gamesters, wildly fancying that fortune might 
yet be retrieved by some lucky throw of the die 

The conduct of Governor Eyre, the execu- 
tion of George William Gordon, and the whole 
story of the riots in J amaica formed an ex- 
citing episode in the history of the yeai's 1865 
and 1866 Public opinion bad scarcely been 
so completely divided, public feeling had pro- 
bably not run so high, since the outbreak of 
the war m America, as it did on the question 
of the treatment of the negroes and the sum- 
mary execution of the alleged ringleaders of 
the disturbances in Jamaica in 1865 The 
origin of these riots, which were said to have 
been intended as the beginning of a complete 
insurrection, was by no means easy to discover 

The first serious disturbance took place in 
the parish of St Thomas-in-the-East, Morant 
Bay, and nearly all the accounts agree in re- 
presenting that it was attended with horrible 
atrocities committed by the negroes 

There can be no doubt that the outbreak 
was a very serious one the negroes, who were 
suffering greatly from want of remunerative 
employment, had been aroused by seditious 
speeches and printed notices calling on them 
to band together against the whites Their 
necessities were attributed to the heavy taxa- 
tion imposed on them, and to the increase of 
import duties, which raised the pnces of 
food and clothing There had been a drought 
in the island for two seasons, and some dis- 
tricts were in so impoverished a state that 
there was no employment for the labourers on 
plantations which yielded a bare maintenance 
for their owners Meanwhile the horses, don- 
keys, aaid carts of kie small proprietors were 
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taxed, and the import duties weie increased, 
or at all events maintained at a high rate, on 
nearly all necessary articles of consumption 
The negroes who had to live by cultivating 
their own small patches of land were many of 
them half starved and half clad, and the la- 
bourers were in great distress Two or three 
years before it had been represented that there 
was not sufficient labour on the island to cul- 
tivate the plantations, and a system of immi- 
gration had been commenced Labourers were 
brought from India and from China, and in 
this scheme i>400,(X)0 had been expended out 
of the taxes Here were smouldering elements 
of discontent which might soon be fanned into 
a flame of insurrection, and though it had 
been declared, on the other hand, that the idle- 
ness of the emancipated negroes was the chief 
cause of their own poverty and of the unsatis- 
factory condition of aflans in general, such an 
explanation required a good deal of proof 
before it was likely to meet with general ac- 
ceptance in this country In fact the old battle 
of opinions about the character and claims of 
the negro, and the necessity for keeping him 
in subjection, began over again and with ad- 
ditional emphasis derived from the struggle 
which had led to the emancipation of the 
slaves in the Southern States of America It 
can scarcely be denied that most of those who 
had had personal acquaintance with the negro 
himself, either in the plantations or in those 
places where he had found employment among 
other labourers in large towns, declared that he 
would never, as a rule, be a profitable member 
of any community unless he worked under the 
control of a master That among the surviv- 
ing characteristics of his race was indisposition 
to work except under the pressure of imme- 
diate necessity That he would never, if left 
to himself, do more work than would suffice 
to earn his daily ration of common food and 
mch. scanty attire as might be necessary to 
enable him to appear among civilized beings 
At best he was a clumsy, laughing, careless, 
grotesque, grown-up child, over whom it was 
sometimes necessary to exercise severe control 
At worst, along with the incurable idleness, 
or very fitful industry, which was a heri- 
ta^ of mvagery from which he sprang, 


theie exiiSted a latent unreasoning passion 
which might be loused to ferocity whenever he 
fancied he had some cause for revenge or re- 
prisal Such are the oprmons held to-day by 
numbers of persons in the South, even in the 
towns where free negroes have been among 
the lower class of labourers and domestics 
ever since the close of the American war. ISTor 
IS it by any means certain that the condition 
of coloured persons” in the North m not 
regulated by the survival of a similar im,pres- 
Sion among those who were, and are still, the 
unflinching advocates of equal personal and 
political liberty for black and white alike. 

The negroes in Jamaica, and especially about 
Morant Bay district, had evidently an organi- 
zation which enabled them to make a formid- 
able display of force They had for some time 
held meetings under leaders who weie at all 
events capable of arousing them to rebellion 
Their giievances were such as demanded re- 
diess, and the conditions which caused them 
had been set foith in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Cardwell, the colonial secretary, by Dr Un- 
derhill, a gentleman who was associated with 
the Baptist mission This letter, which was 
on the whole a temperate statement, plainly 
referred to the want of just government m 
Jamaica, to the unjust taxation of the coloured 
population, to the refusal of just tribunals, 
to the denial of political rights to the emanci- 
pated negroes, to the want of remimeratiTe 
employment, which would in time remedy the 
evils complained of by increasing the strength 
and intelligence of the people It was for- 
warded by Mr Cardwell to Governor Eyre, 
who, it was afterwards asserted, published it 
in the local newspapers, where it appeared 
with an invitation to the residents of Jamaica 
to furnish information on which to found an 
answer to it 

It was this letter, and the meetings called 
in consequence of it, that Mr Eyre regarded 
as among the chief causes of the rebellion j but 
it was to George William Gordon, a man of 
colour, a Baptist preacher, and a menoibeir 
the assembly at Kingston, and tp 
named Paul Bogle, who was a leader at |pm*e 
of the seditious meetings, that he 4tti|buted 
active mischief. 
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There seemed to have been preparations for 
a general insurrection which was to extend to 
Kingston and other places beside Moran t Bay , 
but the arrest, — for some trifling offence, — of a 
negro who, perhaps, was one of the more active 
agents in the latter place, led to an attempt 
to rescue him, in which the court-house was 
attacked, and a serious not was the conse- 
quence. It was on the 7th of October, 1865, 
and the official report of it stated that 
about 150 men, armed with sticks, went 
that day (Saturday) to Morant Bay with the 
avowed purpose of rescuing a person who was 
to be tried there for some trifling offence The 
apprehension of one of their number for dis- 
orderly conduct in the court-house led to great 
flghting and confusion, and compelled the 
custos of the district, Baron von Ketelholdt, 
to issue warrants for the apprehension of 
twenty-eight of the more prominent of the 
rioters On endeavouring to take one Paul 
Bogle into custody he was sui rounded and 
protected by a large company of armed blacks, 
who seized the policemen and compelled them 
to take an oath that they would act against 
the government On the 11th an encounter 
took place m the squaie of the court-house, 
the rioters overpowering the few volunteeis 
present, and setting fire to the building They 
then commenced a wild murderous onslaught 
on the white people, killing and mutilating in 
the most shocking manner all whom they 
came across, and even extending the area of 
their excesses to the plantations bordering on 
Morant Bay 

This seemed to have precipitated the pro- 
posed insurrection Some steps were taken to 
quell the rioters and punish the ringleaders, 
and it la very hkely, from what afterwards 
transpired, that the negroes had httle hope of 
consideration 

“ Skin for skm,” wrote Paul Bogle , the 
iron bars is now broken in this parish, the 
white people send a prpclamation to the 
governor to make war against us, which we 
all must put our shoulders to the wheels and 
pull together The Maroons sent the procla- 
mation to meet them at Hayfield at once 
without delay that they will put us m a way 
how to act Every one of you must leave 


your house, take your guns Who donT Lave 
guns, take your cutlasses down at once Come 
over to Stony Gut that we might march over 
to meet the Maroons at once without delay 
Blow your shells’ Boll your drums, house to 
house take out every man March them down 
to Stony Gut Any that you find, take them 
in the way , take them down with their arms 
War is at us, my black skins ’ War is at hand 
from to-day till to-morrow Every black man 
must turn at once, for the oppression is too 
great The white people are now cleaning up 
their guns for us, which we must prepare to 
meet them too Chear, men, chear, in heart 
we looking for you a part of the night or 
before daybieak ” 

In considering the course pursued by Gov- 
ernor Eyre it must be remembered that there 
was already an insurrection in Hayti, in the 
suppression of which an English vessel had 
been engaged , that Governoi Eyre had only 
a small force at his disposal and only one ves- 
sel of any importance, the Wolverine, and that 
he was necessarily obliged to leave much 
power in the hands of the military officers 
A number of Maroons, who had befoi e served 
in a military capacity, came down fiom Moore- 
town, and were now armed and placed under 
their former captain, the Hon A G Pyfe, 
with whom they acted loyally in helping to 
suppress the rebellion, but probably with 
about as much cruelty as the rebels had shown 
to the whites 

When the news of the rebellion reached Gov- 
ernor Eyre at Spanish Town he caused a body 
of troops to be sent by sea to Morant Bay, and 
issued a proclamation declaring that martial 
law prevailed throughout the entire county of 
Surrey, except in the city of Kingston He pro- 
ceeded to Morant Bay himself in the Cornwall^ 
and saw the commanding officers mete out 
summary 3 ustice to the persons concerned most 
prominently in the revolt Short trials, fol- 
lowed in most instances by shooting or hang- 
ing, went on for many days in succession 
Five tried on boaid the Wolvervm were hanged 
on the stone archway of the burnt court-house, 
where the worst of the massacres had taken 
place. Concerning his journey the governor 
wrote I found everywhere the most un- 
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mistakable evidence that George William Gor- 
don, a coloured member of the House of As- 
sembly, had not only been mixed up in the 
matter, but was himself, through his own mis- 
representation and seditious language ad- 
dressed to the ignoiant black people, the chief 
cause and origin of the whole rebellion Mr 
Gordon was now in Kingston, and it became 
necessary to decide what action should be 
taken with regard to him Having obtained 
a deposition on oath that certain seditious 
printed notices had been sent through the 
post-office directed in his handwriting to the 
parties who had been leaders m the rebellion, 
I at once called upon the custos to issue a 
warrant and capture him For some little time 
he managed to evade capture, but finding that 
sooner or later it was inevitable, he proceeded 
to the house of General OUonnor and there 
gave himself up I at once had him placed 
on board the Wolverine for safe custody and 
conveyance to Morant Bay ’’ Gordon was tried 
by court-martial thei e, and hanged on the morn- 
ing of the 23d, “ I have seen," wrote Governor 
Eyre,“ the proceeding of the court, and concur 
both in the justice of the sentence and the 
policy of carrying it out " The governor wrote 
that besides Gordon, the persons prominently 
concerned in the outbreak were black people 
of the Baptist persuasion connected with him, 
political demagogues and agitatois, a few 
Baptist missionaries, and a portion of the 
press Humanly speakmg, he said he believed 
that the promptitude and vigour of action 
which had at once grappled with and punished 
the rebellion had been the saving of Jamaica 
Although the steps taken by Governor Eyre 
met with the entire approval of the Legisla- 
tive Council and House of Assembly, it was 
thought by many persons in this country that 
he had shown unnecessary haste and severity 
in his treatment of the rebels This opimon 
can scarcely be wondered at when we read 
the accounts that came here of the wholesale 
punishment and slaughter For it should have 
been remembered that the persons punished 
were none the less entitled to proper trial and 
regular sentences propeily executed because 
they were black They weie emancipated or 

free-born negroes or coloured people, the sub- 
VOL iv 


jects of her majesty the queen, and had there- 
fore a right to the same treatment as would 
have been accorded to insurgents in the United 
Kingdom, to rebel Fenians, or riotous “ union- 
ists " bent on murder 

Writing from Morant Bay Lieutenant Ad- 
cock reported to Brigadier-general Nelson the 
result of his pursuit of the insurgents — 

I have the honour to inform you that on 
the moining of the 23d instant I started with 
thirty men for Duckmfield, and visited several 
estates and villages I burned seven houses m 
all, but did not even see a rebel. On return- 
ing to Golden Grove in the evening sixty- 
seven prisoners had been sent in by the Ma- 
roons I disposed of as many as possible, but 
was too tired to continue after dark On the 
morning of the 24th I started for Morant 
Bay, having first fogged four and hung six 
lebels I beg to state that I did not meet a 
single man upon the road up to Keith Hall, 
there were a few prisoners here, all of whom 
I fogged, and then proceeded to John^s-town 
and Beckford At the latter place I burned 
seven houses and one meeting-house , in the 
former four houses We came so suddenly 
upon these two villages that the rebels had 
no time to retire with their plunder; nearly 
300 rushed down into a gully, hut I could not 
get a single shot, the hushes being so thick. 
We could all distinctly hear their voices m the 
wood all round, hut after the first rush not a 
man was to be seen, and to follow them with 
any advantage was impossible Captain Ford 
writes on the same subject — “We made a raid 
with thirty men, flogging nine men and burn- 
ing their negro-houses We held a court- 
martial on the prisoners, who amounted to 
about fifty or sixty Several were flogged 
without court-martial, from a simple exami- 
nation. . This is a picture of martial law 
The soldiers enjoy it, the inhabitants heie 
dread it If they run on their approach they 
are shot dead for runnmg away." 

The execution of Gordon was regarded with 
extreme disapproval by a large number of 
people, probably the great majority of people 
in England He had denied all comphcity 
with Bogle’s insurrectionary plans, he declared 

that at the trial the evidence he could have 

76 
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Lrouglit was not heard, either through the 
want of time or the determination of the 
judges He bade farewell to his wife, his 
mother, and his friends m a cheerful letter 
full of fervid declarations that he should die 
in the cause of religion, and expressing his 
hopes and sentiments in the language of St 
Paul The question was asked here, By what 
right had the governor ordered a man who 
was a British subject and entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law, to be arrested, conveyed 
to a place where martial law had been pro- 
claimed, tried by court-martial, and immed- 
iately executed ? If speaking at public meet- 
ings, even if the language held were seditious 
or calculated to lead to riotous pioceedings 
and rebellion, should be an excuse for such a 
course of proceeding, there were people here, * 
and even members of the British parliament, 
who plight be hable to the same treatment 
Of course an answer — a sort of answer to this 
was that in a place like Jamaica, and among 
people such as those with whom the governor 
had to deal, prompt and stern repression of 
rehelhon was necessary, and violence had 
to be met with violence, sedition with im- 
mediate and unrelenting punishment But 
this did not meet the particular case of Gor- 
don, even if it could be urged as some excuse 
for proclaiming military law There were 
people who were ready to say, we had to put 
down rebellion that would soon have issued in 
massacre We have heard before now of the 
gentle, the child-like Hindoo, and yet there 
was a Sepoy rebellion, an Indian mutiny, a 
ci Cawnpore, a massacre of Delhi In the 
same way there might have been equal atroci- 
ties pa. Jamaica, and- there was evidence at the 
very heiginnpig to show that unless the rebel- 
Hou were stamped out sternly and fiercely, 
without hesitation, the indolent, good-natured, 
faithful negro^ as some of you think him, 
would haye been wrought up to the pitch of 
frenzy, m which he woiuld have committed 
atrocities that wpuld have almost meant exter- 
mination, either of the blacks or the whites, in 
a great part of the island. 

After makiiig full allowance for these 
ufpKes^tataions, however, the reports from 
J^wed such recklessness — we might 


almost say such gleesome alacrity — on the 
part of some of the officers in carrying fire 
and slaughter and the hangman's rope among 
the wretched blacks that public feeling 
was revolted The friends of emancipation 
and the haters of oppression and of mili- 
tary rule looked with horror upon these 
narratives, and their disgust was increased 
when an officer who had sat in one of the 
courts-martial addiessed an abusive letter to 
Mr Charles Buxton, M P , who had written 
calling attention to the proceedings The 
tone of this letter was so offensive, and it con- 
tained such an undisguised threat of a chal- 
lenge to fight or of a lesoit to physical argu- 
ments, that the government of Lord Derby 
(this was in 1866, after the defeat of Earl 
Bussell's administration) suspended the officer, 
and recalled him from Ins duties in Jamaica. 
He afterwards apologized very fully, and in 
gentlemanly terms But the impression was 
not diminished that men like him should 
never have been placed in authority to try for 
their lives, persons whom they regarded as 
niggers,' which meant individuals scarcely 
within the pale of ordinal y humanity 

In Gordon's case, too, there was not even 
the excuse that an attempt might have been 
made to rescue him but for decisive measures. 
He was a prisoner on board a government 
ship, which carried him to the district where 
martial law had been hastily proclaimed. 
He might easily have been detained long 
enough to give him time to prepare a proper 
defence, to call witnesses, and to secure a 
regular trial It was not that the opponents 
of Governor Eyre sympathized with the in- 
surgents as such, or had any excuses for 
“miserable, mad seditions, especially of this 
mhuman and half-hrutish type,'’ as Carlyle 
described it to be; but it was felt that 
numbers of innocent persons had been in- 
cluded in an indiscriminate execution without 
any just form of trial or any proper under- 
standing of the reasons for the terrible pun- 
ishment infiicted on them Mr Carlyle was 
not among those who demanded inquiry or 
denounced the proceedings which had been 
taken in Jamaica. He was ready to give his 
name to a committee wbuffi was formed for 
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Mr Eyre’s defence, and wrote a very charac- 
teristic letter to say so. Nobody who re- 
membered Carlyle’s former utterances on the 
negro question, or his leaning towards auto- 
cratic authority, could be much surprised 
He probably thought little moxe of Quashee ” 
than many of the West Indian ofiiceis did, 
and he expressed his hope that by wise effort 
and persistence a blind and disgi aceful act of 
public injustice may be prevented, and an 
egregious folly as well not to say, for none 
can say or compute, what a vital detriment 
throughout the British Empire is such an ex- 
ample set to all colonies and governors the 
British Empire has ” 

At the end of 1865 Governor Eyre had 
been suspended from his office, and recalled 
during the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry, and Sir Henry Storks was sent out 
to Jamaica In October, 1866, Eyre was in 
England, with many influential men to sup- 
port him At a banquet in his honour in 
Southampton Kingsley spoke in praise of his 
energy, humanity, and wise discretion, Earls 
Cardigan and Hardwicke also speaking to the 
same efiect Meetings, however, had been 
held early in the year at Exeter Hall and 
elsewhere denouncing the proceedings of the 
military authorities in Jamaica, and accusing 
Governor Eyre of having acted with gross 
illegality and tyranny A defence fund with 
a large committee was formed on his arrival, 
but a prosecution fund also with a large com- 
mittee was actively at work 

The report of the Commission of Inquiry 
seemed to exonerate the governor, hut to cast 
much blame on the manner m which military 
government had been earned out He was 
praised for the skill, promptitude, and vigour 
winch he manifested during the early stages 
of the insurrection, to the exercise of which 
qualities its speedy teimination was in a great 
degree to be attributed The military and 
naval operations were prompt and judicious 
But martial law was continued for too long a 
period, during which the people were deprived 
of the great constitutional privileges by which 
the security of life and property is provided 
for The punishments inflicted were found to 
have been excessive , the punishment of death 


was unnecessarily frequent, the floggings 
were reckless, and at Bath positively barba- 
rous, the burning of 1000 houses was wan- 
tonly cruel It appeared to many people 
that the governor had been prompt and de- 
cisive, but that he had at the same time been 
so alaimed as to give rein to barbarous, re- 
pressive measures, and to allow his subordi- 
nates almost irresponsible authority so that 
they succeeded in putting down the rebellion 
A new constitution was promulgated for the 
government of Jamaica under Sir J P Grant, 
who superseded Lieutenant Eyre, agamst 
whom prosecutions were commenced by the 
committees The case was brought before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench Mr Justice Black- 
bum, who was on the bench, had apparently 
changed his opinion as to the utter illegality 
of the trial of Gordon, or, at all events, in his 
charge to the jury he spoke as though, under 
certain circumstances, it might be held to be 
justifiable The grand-jury threw out the bill 
against the accused, and Loid Chief- justice 
Cock bum afterwards stated in court that, had 
he known the law would have been so repre- 
sented, he should have felt it his duty to have 
been in court and have stated his views to the 
jury Mr Justice Blackburn had almost up 
to the last moment appeared to hold the opinion 
that the removal of Gordon was unjustifiable 
To Lord Cockburn’s remarks he assented, and 
expressed his willingness to take the responsi- 
bility of the charge as he had delivered it 
There then was practically an end of the mat- 
ter Some further efforts were made to renew 
legal proceedings to secure condemnation of the 
acts of ex-Governor Eyre, hut he had been ex- 
onerated, and the government of Lord Derby 
deemed it only just that he should be reim- 
bursed from the public funds for the great 
expenses he had incurred in defending him- 
self against a charge arising out of his dis- 
charge of official duties This resolution was 
carried out, and the expenses were paid It 
may also be added that the loss of his gover- 
norship, and the trouble and anxiety as weH 
as the partial odium which h« had sirfPered, 
were actual punishments not only for serious 
errors hut for offences, of which he had after all 
not been found gudtj There can be no doubt 
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that he believed he had done his duty, and 
therefore he continued to regard himself, and 
to be regarded by many otheis, as a deeply- 
injured man 

In previous pages, while speaking of the 
characteristics of the contemporaries of Mr 
Gladstone, we have had to record the losses 
the country had sustained by the death of a 
number of the leaders of social and political 
progress at about the period which we are 
now considering To the names of these “men 
of light and leading” others should be added, 
though it be only in a passing reference The 
sudden death of William Makepeace Thackeray 
on the 24th of December, 1863 (Christmas 
Eve), and the shadow which that event cast 
upon many a household where his writings 
were admired, was yet remembered, nor had 
many of those who knew him and his works 
•ceased to believe that the vacant space then 
left in the world of letters would not be filled 
hy any living writer It can perhaps scarcely 
be said that Thackeray was a popular author 
in the generally accepted sense, for his most 
appreciative readers were lather among people 
with a certain peculiar turn of humour and a 
taste for satire not always ungentle, but m a 
^ense unsparing, inasmuch as it included every- 
body who had a weak or a wicked side, and, 
loeing silent only before innocence and good- 
ness, made compaiatively few exceptions 
The “Diaiy of Jeames Yellowplush,” and the 
Snob Papers in Punchy and numbers of essays, 
stories, and poems, beside the novels which 
have taken a high place in the literature of our 
age, came from his pen. A large number of 
his readers, and even some of his acquaint- 
ances, regarded Thackeray as somewhat of a 
cynic, and not only was their suspicion sup- 
ported by the keenness with which he seemed 
to enjoy lashing the foibles and the small 
foUies and conceits of the time, but there now 
and then appeared in his conversation and 
manner a kmd of satire that was near to the 
bitterness of sarcasm How much of this was 
to be attributed to his having, in the first part 
of his career, missed makmg a reputation as 
ai^ artist, and failed to obtain the immediate 
recognition of publishers as an author, cannot 


be determined His reputation, when it did 
come, was ample and well-deserved. At the 
time of his death almost anybody, had he 
been asked the names of the chief writers of 
fiction in England, would have begun with 
Dickens, Thackeiay, and Bulwer-Lytton 

This IS no place to discuss the merits of 
either, or to compare the writings of one with 
those of another, for there are few points in 
either which admit of comparison It is 
doubtful if there was much friendship be- 
tween Bulwer and Thackeray, who had aat- 
iiized and burlesqued him but Dickens was 
the friend of both 

In the Covnlnll Magazine^ of which Thack- 
eray had been the first editor, Dickens wrote 
(by request) an obituary notice, which was 
very gentle and characteristic, m which he 
said — 

“ I saw him first nearly twenty-eight years 
ago, when he proposed to become the illustra- 
tor of my earliest book I saw him last shortly 
before Christmas, at the Athenseum Club, 
when he told me that he had been m bed 
three days — that after these attacks he was 
troubled with cold shiverings, ‘which quite 
took the power of work out of him’ — and that 
he had it m his mind to try a new remedy 
which he laughingly described He was very 
cheerful, and looked very bright In the night 
of that day week he died. 

The long intei val between those two periods 
IS maiked in my remembrance of him by 
many occasions when he was supremely hum- 
orous, when he was irresistibly extravagant, 
when he was softened and serious, when he 
was charming with children Bat by none 
do I recall him more tenderly than by two or 
three that start out of the crowd, when he un- 
expectedly presented himself in my room, an- 
nouncing how that some passage in a certain 
book had made him cry yesterday, and how 
that he had come to dinner, ‘ because he couldn’t 
help it,’ and must talk such passage over No 
one can ever have seen him more genial, nat- 
ural, cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive 
than I have seen him at those times No one 
can be surer than I of the greatness aud the 
goodness of the heart that then disclosed it- 
self 
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■W e had oux’ differences of opinion I thought 
that he too much feigned a want of earnest- 
ness, and that he made a pretence of under- 
valuing his art, which was not good for the 
art that he held m tiust But when we fell 
upon these topics it was never very gravely, 
and I have a lively image of him in my mind, 
twisting both his hands in his hair, and stamp- 
ing about, laughing, to make an end of the 
discussion 

When we were associated in remembrance 
of the late Mr Douglas Jerrold, he delivered 
a public lecture in London, in the course of 
which he read his very best contribution to 
Punchy describing the grown-up cares of a 
poor family of young children No one hear- 
ing him could have doubted his natural gentle- 
ness or his thoroughly unaffected manly sym- 
pathy with the weak and lowly He read the 
paper most pathetically, and with a simplicity 
of tenderness that certainly moved one of his 
audience to tears This was presently after 
his standing for Oxfoid, from which place he 
had dispatched his agent to me, with a droll 
note (to which he afterwards added a verbal 
postscript), urging me to ‘come down and 
make a speech, and tell them who he was, for 
he doubted whether more than two of the 
electors had ever heard of him, and he thought 
there might be as many as six or eight who 
had heard of me ’ He introduced the lecture 
3 ust mentioned, with a reference to his late 
electioneering failure, which was full of good 
sense, good spirits, and good-humour 

The last line he wrote, and the last proof he 
corrected, are among these papers through 
which I have so sorrowfully made my way 
The condition of the little pages of manuscript 
where Death stopped his hand, shows that he 
had carried them about, and often taken them 
out of his pocket here and there, for patient 
revision and interlineation The last words 
he corrected in print were, ‘And my heart 
throbbed with an exquisite bliss ^ God grant 
that on that Christmas Eve, when he laid his 
head back on his pillow, and threw up his 
arms as he had been wont to do when very 
weary, some consciousness of duty done and 
Christian hope throughout life humbly cher- 
ished, may have caused his own heart so to 


throb, when he passed away to his Redeemer's 
lest • 

He was found peacefully lying as above de- 
scribed, composed, undisturbed, and to all ap- 
pearance asleep, on the 24th of December, 1863 
He was only in his fifty-third year, so young 
a man, that the mother who blessed him in 
his first sleep blessed him in his last T^venty 
years before, he had written, after being m a 
white squall 

And when, its force expended, 

The harmless storm was ended, 

And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o'er the sea 
I thought, as day was breaking, 

My httle girls were waking, 

And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me 

Those little girls had grown to be women 
when the mournful day bioke that saw their 
father lying dead In those twenty years of 
companionship with him they had learned 
much from him, and one of them has a literary 
course before her worthy of her famous name 

On the bright wintry day, the last but one 
of the old year, he was laid in his grave at 
Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust to 
which the mortal part of him had returned, 
with that of a third child, lost in her infancy, 
years ago The heads of a great concourse of 
his fellow-workers in the arts were bowed 
around his tomb ” 

In the following year (on the 29th Octobei, 
1864) another name was added to the roll of 
those who had departed— a name, too, as popu- 
larly known as that of the authors whose 
pages he had so often illustrated John Leech, 
the famous artist whose humorous drawings 
were justly regarded as pictorial representa- 
tions of the manners and customs of the time, 
died almost before reaching middle age. He 
was a school-fellow of Thackeray at the Char- 
ter-house, and each must have keenly appre- 
ciated the peculiar humour of the other To 
look through the volumes of Punch is to see 
some of the best of Leeches genial satire and 
truthful pictures of English life He was a 
man of refined taste, and though apparently 
robust and fond of horse exercise, suffered 
from a nervous disorder, increased, if not 
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caused, by tbe noise of the street organs which 
were perpetually being played in or near 
Brunswick Squaie, where he resided He re- 
moved to Hensington, and had not long taken 
possession of his new abode when he found 
himself constantly iriitated by the unceasing 
tap tap of the hammer used by a neighbouring 
mechanic His condition became so serious 
that he was advised to seek change and rest 
abioad, and was foi bidden to take the exercise 
on horseback to which he had been accustomed 
He remained on the Continent for some time, 
but, having returned to England, the disorder 
from which he had suffered inci eased His 
iiritability was perhaps only a symptom of a 
deeply-seated disease of which he died, but 
the same effect, though in a less painful degiee, 
has been produced on other distinguished pro- 
fessional men who were unable to escape from 
the 1 arassmg noises by which the dwellers in 
some London neighbourhoods are perpetually 
disturbed 

Another loss to the higher literature of the 
country was occasioned by the death of William 
Edmondstoune Aytoun at his shooting-lodge 
at Blackhills, near Elgin, in August, 1865 
The University of Edinburgh, where lie was 
professor, had reason to mourn, for he was 
only in the prime of life The son of an Edin- 
burgh lawyer belonging to the old school of 
Whigs, Aytoun had begun his liteiary career 
in Ta%ts Maga^^ne, which was then the organ 
of advanced politics , but his views changed, 
an4 VOL 1839 he became associated with Black- 
woo(^s MagazmCy and was still more closely 
Allied to the Conservative circle in the Scot- 
literary world by his marriage with the 
dV^ter of John Wilson (Christopher North), 
the editor of Blcbckwood His numerous contri- 
butions to “ OM JSbofijg” as well as his poems, 
ballads, and humorous sketches, kept his name 
constaiitly before the reading pubhc, while his 
acadenncal distinctions gave him a high posi- 
tion at the university, where he was professor 
of rhetoric and belles-lettres Aytoun may be 
said to have been one of the last of a distin- 
guished band of Scotfcishlitterateursof a period 
mhm. they formed, as it were, a select and 
steuewhat exclusive company Some had died, 
‘ had been attracted to a wider heM of 


action He had remained, as it were, linking 
the new with the older school, though he was 
himself not old 

But if Aytoun and Ins companions could So 
unite, as it were, two generations of Scottish 
litterateurs, poets, and philosophers, to what 
a vast range would the i ecollections of 
Brougham extend ’ Bi ougham still lived, and 
survived Aytoun neai ly tin ee years He lived 
to see anothei refoi m bill, but he took no part in 
it That vast energy had not sunk into ajiathy , 
the widely-reaching intellect was still there, 
but he was eighty-nine yeais of age, neaily 
ninety, when, on the 7tb of May, 1868, he was 
found dead in bed, aftei having taken a day's 
quiet exercise in his gaideii at Cannes There 
he had chiefly lived for some yeats previously, 
and theie he was buiied His public life may 
be said to have ended some five years before 

Of the discoveries made by explorers and 
travellers duiing this period, the more im- 
portant were those relating to the supposed 
sonices of the Nile 

Captains Speke and Grant had gone with 
an expedition to the Lake Victoiia Nyanza, 
which Speke had foretold would be found to 
be the great somce of the sacred river, the 
most remote waters oi top-head of the Nile 
being the southern end of the lake, situated 
close on the thud degiee of south latitude, 
which, he said, gave to the Nile the surprising 
length in direct measurement, rolling over 
thirty-four degrees of latitude, of above 2300 
miles, or more than one-eleventh of the cir- 
cumference of our globe Speke, who came to 
this distinct conclusion in July, 1862, chris- 
tened the ^‘stones,” Bipon Falls, after the 
nobleman who presided over the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society when the expedition was 
got up He named the arm of the water from 
which the Nile issued Napoleon Channel, m 
token of respect to the French Geographical 
Society, which had presented him with their 
gold medal for the discovery of the Victoria 
Nyanza Following the course of the White 
Nile Speke and Grant reached Gondokoro, 
where they were received by Mr (afterwards 
Sir) Samiiel Baker, another famous traveller, 
who had at later date something further to say 
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on African discovery By him they were hospi- 
tably entertained, and soon returned to Eng- 
land, where they were enthusiastically received | 
by the corporation of Portsmouth, who m an 
address expressed the pleasuie they felt in wel- 
coming travellers “whose recent discoveries 
have solved the perplexing problem of all ages 
by ascertaining the tiue source of one of the 
most wonderful rivers on the face of the earth 
By the Geographical Society they were also 
received with many friendly expressions. The 
true source of the Nile was still under dis- 
cussion, however Mr Samuel Baker and 
Captain Burton, both experienced African 
travellers, were not inclined to accept all the 
conclusions supposed to have been arrived at 
without further investigation To Speke un- 
doubtedly belonged the honour of the great 
discovery of the lake, and on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1864, the British Association, then 
holding its meetings at Bath, anticipated an 
intei esting discussion between him and Burton 
on the subject of the sources of the river 
Alas ’ on the 16th, only the day befoie, Speke 
met his death while out shooting at Neston 
Paik, Wiltshire He should have been well 
acquainted with the use and the method of 
carrying firearms, if any man was, but per- 
haps he was so accustomed as to have grown 
careless It appeared that he was getting 
over a low stone wall when the gun went ofif, 
while the muzzle was pointed to his chest 
That was all that could be surmised When 
one of the party came to the spot Speke 
was only just sensible, and murmured, 
DouT move me ” In a few minutes he was 
dead 

On the 28th of June, 1865, letters were re- 
ceived by Earl Bussell and communicated to 
the Geographical Society, saying that Mr 
Baker (who with his wife had been living at 
Khartoum and Gondokoro) had discovered 
another lake, which was as important as the 
former one, and was equally regarded as the 
“mam” source of the Nile It was in north 
latitude 2° 17', and bad been named Lake 
Albert Nyanza. It will be remembered that 
Lr Livingstone had then gone out on another 
African expedition, and his subsequent dis- 
cover!^? kept the question of the actual source 


in abeyance, if they did not finally determine 
it. 

The march of improvement was chiefly mani- 
fested during the years now under review in 
increased facilities for *travellmg and inter- 
communication We have already in former 
pages noted the advance of electric telegraphy 
and the laying of the Atlantic cable The 
system of electric communication was now sup- 
plementing correspondence by letter through- 
out the United Kingdom, and was soon taken 
over by the government and made a part of 
the organization of the post-office The railway 
system, too, had to a great extent superseded 
the ordinary omnibus and coach traffic, not 
only m the provinces, but in the suburbs of 
London The Metropolitan Underground Eail- 
way, opened on the 9th of January, 1863, pro- 
vided for many thousands of daily travellers 
from one part of London to another Bail way 
bridges across the Thames, intended to unite 
the southern lines with the northern, and ulti- 
mately to make a complete chain of intercom- 
munication, were already a pait of the growing 
scheme , and though demolitions for the pur- 
pose of constructing railways were serious, and 
in some cases were permitted unnecessarily to 
sacrifice and destroy much that was picturesque, 
historical, and beautiful, some very consideiable 
improvements were made in the streets of our 
laige towns, and especially in London. Yan- 
ous movements were made for the provision of 
dwellings for the poorer classes, who were neces- 
sarily deprived of their homes when neigh- 
bourhoods in which they lived were destroyed 
for public works The construction of the 
Holborn Yiaduct and the progress of the em- 
bankment of the Thames from Westminster 
to Blackfriars were among the most striking 
improvements m relation to street traffic, 
but the formation of broad well-paved thor- 
oughfares, new bridges and docks, the erec- 
tion of large blocks of warehouses and pala- 
tial piles of offices in some of the main streets 
of the city, and the adoption of a more orna- 
mental style of architecture for banks and 
shops in the chief avenues of commercial 
fashionable life, marked an amount of pro- 
gress which found expression when some of the 
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principal public works were afterwards com- 
pleted N ot the least significant of those which 
were already finished, was the new bridge 
across the Thames at Westminster, which was 
opened on the 24th of May, 1862 

The reference to improved inodes of transit 
may remind ns that communication between 
tidal trains and steam packets afforded greater 
facilities for reaching the continent of Europe, 
and as smce January, 1861, no passports were 
demanded from any of the people of Great 
Britain, subjects of the queen, on entering 
France, and the same relief for British visitors 
to Italy had been declared by the Italian 
government in June, 1862, the number of 
English travellers abroad was considerably 
mcreased 

An enormous advance had been made in 
technical and art education since the first insti- 
tution of goveinment schools of design in 1842 

Among the numerous additions to our pub- 
lic buildings must be mentioned the range of 
galleries for fine art, industnal and other exhi- 
bitions erected at South Kensington, the ex- 
penses of which were partly defrayed from the 
funds remaining from the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862. On the 10th of June, 1863, 
the Albert Memorial was inaugurated by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales The memorial 
was originally intended to commemorate the 
International Exhibition of 1851^ but now 
dedicated also to the memory of the author 
of that undertaking, the good prince, to whose 
far-seeing and comprehensive philanthropy its 
first conception was due, and to whose clear 
judgment and untirmg exertions in directing 
Its execution the world is indebted for its un- 
precedented success ” This explanation, and 
the announcement that the memorial was 
erected by pubhc subscription, is contained in 
one of the tablets, each of which bears an in- 
scription. 

A m ong the numerous efforts which were 
made for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor, several were orgamzed by the clergy 
of various parishes, and the charitable work 
of the church was to he recognized in many 
directions, as occupying new Imes of opera- 
tiom In April, 1863, during the time of the 


Lancashire distress, many of the clergy were 
indefatigable in their exertions to obtain sub- 
scriptions, while at the same time the in- 
terest of benevolent peisons in many congre- 
gations was directed to the relief of the 
poverty of the inhabitants of some of the woist 
districts in London On the day that Sir J ohn. 
Trelawny^s bill for the abolition of church- 
rates was thrown out by a majoiity of 10 m 
a house of 560 members, a meeting had been 
summoned by the Bishop of London, consist- 
ing of clergymen, gentlemen, owners of pro- 
perty, and employers of labour for the pur- 
pose of consulting on the best means of pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of the poorer 
districts of the metropolis After some dis- 
cussion a resolution was adopted to raise 
^100,000 each year for the ensuing ten years 
to carry out the four objects of the Diocesan 
Society, namely, the building of churches, the 
endowment of parsonages, the employment of 
curates, and the promotion of church exten- 
sion in the metropolis 

At the first annual meeting of the Bishop of 
London^s church extension fund in January, 
1865, it was reported that the receipts to the 
31st of December, 1864, had been £100,456, 
135 6c?, and a further sum of above £72,000 
had been promised 

An active and decided movement was being 
made to support the claims of the Episcopal 
Church as the established religious authority, 
and that movement was made with judgment, 
inasmuch as it was in the direction of bene- 
ficent endeavouis, and appealed to those who 
professed to belong to the communion of the 
Church of England without the display of in- 
tolerance or uncharitable exclusion 

There were several reasons for this demon- 
stration, not the least being those disputes 
and dissensions which seemed likely to divide 
the church itself into separate bodies, or rather 
to separate still further the sections into which 
the body calling itself the Church of England 
had already been divided 

It was m reference to these difficulties 
within, and to other supposed difficulties 
without the church, that Mr Disraeli made a 
remaikable speech at a meetmg of the Oxford 
Diocesan Society for the endowment of small 
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benefices It would not be easy to decide 
what some of those who were present made 
of his peculiar declarations, and though it has 
been represented that they were intended to de- 
note the policy and convictions of the Conserva- 
tive party, it would perhaps have been difiSicult 
for any member of that party, who had himself 
deeply considered the position of the estab- 
lishment, and the manner in which it might 
have to meet the dangers by which it was 
supposed to be assailed, to gather from the 
speech any practical suggestion for preventing 
or repulsing them, except by excommunication, 
alike for the theories of Darwin and the specu- 
lations of the authors of Essays and Reviews 
Instead of believing,” said Mr Disraeli, 
“ that the age of faith has passed, when I ob- 
serve what IS passing around me, what is tak- 
ing place in this country, and not only in this 
country but on the Continent, in other coun- 
tries and in other hemispheres, instead of be- 
lieving that the age of faith has passed I hold 
that the characteristic of the present age is a 
craving credulity Why, my lord, man is a 
being born to believe, and if you do not come 
forward — if no churcK comes forward with its 
title-deeds of truth, sustained by the tradition 
of sacred ages and by the conviction of count- 
less generations to guide him, he will found 
altars and idols in his own heart and in his 
own imagination But observe what must be 
the relations of a powerful church without 
distinctive creeds with a being of that nature 
Rest assured that the great principle of politi- 
cal economy will be observed Where theie 
IS a great demand there will be a proportionate 
supply, and commencing, as the new school 
may, by rejecting the principle of inspiration, 
it will end by every priest bemg a prophet, 
and beginning as they do by repudiating the 
practice of miracles, before long we shall be 
living in a flitting scene of spiritual phantas- 
magoria There are no tenets however extra- 
vagant, no practices however objectionable 
which will not in time develop under such a 
state of afifairs, opinions the most absurd, and 
ceremonies the most revolting are perhaps to 
be followed by the incantations of Canidia and 
the Corybantian howl But consider the coun- 
try m which all this may take place Look 


at the Europe of the present day and the 
Europe of a hundred years ago It is not the 
same Europe, its very form is changed Whole 
nations and great nations which then flour- 
ished are no longer found There is not a po- 
litical constitution in Europe existing at the 
present time which then existed The lead- 
ing community of the continent of Europe 
has changed all its landmarks, altered its 
boundaries, erased its local names, the whole 
jurisprudence of Europe has been subverted, 
even the tenure of land, which of all institu- 
tions most afifects the character of man, has 
been altered — the feudal system has been 
abolished, not merely laws have been changed, 
but customs have been changed And what 
happened When the turbulence was over, 
when the shout of triumph and the wail of 
agony were alike stilled , when, as it were, 
the waters had disappeared, the sacred heights 
of Sinai and Calvary were again revealed; 
and, amid the wreck of thrones and tribunals 
of extinct nations and abolished laws, man- 
kind bowed again before the divine truths 
that had been by Omnipotent power in His 
inefifable wisdom intrusted to the custody and 
the promulgation of a chosen people • I 
hold that the highest function of science is the 
interpretation of nature, and the interpreta- 
tion of the highest nature is the highest science 
What IS the highest nature ? Man is the highest 
nature But I must say that when I compare 
the interpretations of the highest nature with 
the most advanced, the most fashionable and 
modern school of modern science, when I 
compare that with older teachings with which 
we are familiar, I am not prepaied to say that 
the lecture-room is more scientific than the 
church What is the question which is now 
placed before society with the glib assurance 
which to me is most astounding That ques- 
tion IS this. Is man an ape or an angel? My 
lord, I am on the side of the angels I repu- 
diate with indignation and abhorrence those 
new-fangled theories I believe they are 
foreign' to the conscience of humanity , and I 
say more that, even in the strictest intellec- 
tual point of view, I believe the severest me- 
taphysical analysis is opposed to such conclu- 
sions But, on the other hand, what does the 
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church teach us ^ What is the interpretation 
of this highest nature^ It teaches us that 
man is made in the image of his Creator — a 
source of inspiration^ of solace — a sou ice from 
which can flow only every right principle of 
morals and every divine truth I say, there- 
fore, that when we aie told that the teachings 
of the church are not consistent with the dis- 
coveries of science, and that in that sense tlie 
inferiority of the church is shown, I totally 
deny the proposition I say that the scientific 
teaching of the church upon the most impor- 
tant of all subjects is, in fact, infinitely superior 
to anything that has been brought foiwaid by 
these discoveries In fact, it is between these 
two principles that society will have to decide 
Upon our acceptance of that divme truth, of 
which the church is the guaidian, all sound 
and coherent and sensible legislation depends 
it is tbe only security for civilization, it is the 
only guarantee of real progress 

Brilliant and effective enough this was, no 
doubt, but without much actual substance on 
which the hearers might lay hold, for at this 
very time some of the men who had, it was 
thought, gone beyond what were regarded as 
orthodox hmits were already occupying posi- 
tions of distinction not only as clergy of the 
Church of England but as professors in the 
universities 

So far had the assertion of independent or 
even heterodox opinions reached, that some 
of those whose conclusions had a few yeais 
before been regarded with apprehension were 
now not only tolerated but accepted Not 
long afterwards Maurice, who, as we have 
^eem, was once the leader of an “ advanced 
sdhool of theology, was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy at Cambridge, while Kings- 
ley h?»d beioome professor of history, and at 
Oxford the opinions of Professor Jowett were 
causing much perturbation On all sides there 
was to be discerned an impression of the truth 
of the -declaration that the church as well as 
the world would have to accept the results of 
a development of modem religious belief 
Allusions have already been made in these 
pages to the changes and developments which 
diarmg thirty years bad t^km. place within the 
The name of Dr. Pusey has been 


mentioned, and some references have appeared 
to Tracts for the Times and the opinions 
of those who formed what was known as the 
Tractanan party, which differed from the old 
orthodox or High-church party, and still more 
from the Evangelicals, who, holding vith 
Chillmgwoi th that the Bible and the Bible 
alone is the religion of Pi otestants, strenuously 
opposed the contention of the Tiactarians 
The latter urged that the New Testament 
itself was derived from, and its authority was 
subject to the endorsement of the church, 
since the faith and doctrines therein contained 
must have existed in the piirnitive church 
duimg the interval which elapsed between 
the teaching of Chiist and the a])pearance of 
the written gospels or epistles. They also 
argued that when the canon of the New 
Testament Sciiptures was formed, each book 
of which it was composed was endorsed or 
accepted m conformity with the existing body 
of doctrine in the chuich The question, 
therefore, seemed to be between the supremacy 
of the doctrines of the church to be found in 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, and 
the supremacy of those Scriptures as deter- 
mining the docti me of the church The rela- 
tions between Evangelicalism and Tractanan- 
ism involve consideiations of the conditions 
which affect the course of human thought and 
the causes which modify it, and as Mr Glad- 
stone afterward wrote, the evangelical move- 
ment, partly founded on reverence for the re- 
formers of the church, was itself a revival of 
a living influence and example which gave 
mtensity to lehgious belief and teaching 
“ The nature of the evangelical movement was 
not probably well calculated to fit its agents 
for exercising social mfluence at large It had 
a code with respect to amusements which was 
at once rigid and superficial This code in- 
flexibly proscribed certain of the forms in 
which the worldly spirit loves to work , while 
it left ample room for others not less charged 
with poison, and perhaps more insidious In 
lay life generally it did not ally itself with 
literature, art, and general cultivation , but it 
harmonized very well with the money-getting 
pursuits. While the evangelical clergyman 
was almost of necessity a spiritual and de- 
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voted man, the evangelical layman might be^ 
and sometimes was the same, but there was 
in his case far more room for a composition 
between the two worlds, which left on him the 
work of exclusiveness, and tended to a sever- 
ance from society, without securing an interior 
standard of corresponding elevation But it 
seems probable, if not almost certain, that the 
interfusion of a class of men like the evangelical 
clergy with the clerical body at large must 
have powerfully rebuked the gioss inconsis- 
tencies of professional character, and have 
operated with the force of a widely-diffused 
example in raising what was the prevailing, 
and threatened to become the traditional 
standaid This was Mi Gladstone's con- 
clusion when speaking of evangelicalism m its 
early days, and he mentioned in evidence of 
the improvement among the cleigy a remark 
made to him by Sydney Smith, whom he met 
at Mr Hallam’s house about the year 1835 
spoke, not of any general changes in 
the prevailing tone of doctrine, but of the 
improvement which had then begun to be 
lemaikable in the conduct and character of 
the clergy He went back upon what they 
had been, and said in his vivid and pointed 
way of illustiation, ‘Whenever you meet a 
clergyman of my age you may be quite sure 
he is a bad clergyman He must then have 
been over sixty but under sixty-five In 
describing the character of his era he could 
afford this good-humoured condemnation, for, 
in truth, as the pastor of a parish, he appears 
to have shown a manly earnestness for prac- 
tical purposes, which, if it did not rise alarm- 
ingly high, yet was greatly in advance of the 
time ” 

Mr Gladstone regards it as an unquestion- 
able fact that it was after the appearance of 
“ Tracts for the Times,” and not before, that the 
juice and sap, that is to say, the positive part 
of the evangelical teaching, coursed through 
“ the actual gates and alleys of the body ” of 
the English Church The evangelical teach- 
ing with respect to tbe church and the sacra- 
ments, fell below the standard of the Prayer- 
book, or the Articles, or both This was a 
negative part of the evangelical scheme, and 
it could not pass into the general strain of 


practical instruction m the Anglican Church 
But the evangelical preachers of the English 
Church, ascending from the theme of the doc- 
trine of “justification,” set forth the person, 
life, and work of the Justifier as the source and 
substance, not less than the model of our life 
This was the perpetual office of the church, 
and in this they were not innovators but re- 
storers The founders of the “ Oxford School, 
a few men, among whom at the outset was 
only one professor, and who partook of no au- 
thoiity or advantage belonging to an ancient 
university, followed, and with the aim of com- 
pleting the restoring work which the Evan- 
gelicals had begun, though they did not an- 
nounce, and perhaps did not know, that they 
had derived so much from their predeces- 
sors Their distinctive speech was of church 
and priesthood, of sacraments and services. 
Through the sacraments and observances of 
the church the saving truths and doctrines 
weie to be taught in a way capable of, and 
suitable for, transmission by a collective body 
from generation to generation There was 
strong antagonism between tbe two parties, 
but yet the Tractarian party was powerfully 
reinforced from the ranks of the Evangelicals 
Of the three great authors of the tracts Mr 
Keble was the only one belonging to the school 
of traditional Anglican theology Mr (after- 
wards Cardinal) Newman had been closely 
allied to evangelical doctrine and feeling m 
his eaily religious life His brother English 
cardinal had belonged in the strictest sense to 
the ranks of the party But between 1840 
and 1860 a very large number— a pamphlet 
entitled Rom^sRecruiU enumerates about 3000 
— of recruits went over to the Church of Borne 
Of these, Mr Gladstone said, several hun- 
dieds were clergymen, and peisons of title also 
weie numerous Some of the seceders were 
persons brought for the first time under reli- 
gious infiuences Some cases may have been 
simply due to personal idiosjmcrasies, some 
to a strong reaction from pure unbelief , some 
came from Presbyterianism, a mere handful 
from Nonconformity, or, on the other aide, 
from the old-fashioned Anglican precinct, 
represented by men hke Archbishop Howley, 
Bishop Blomfield, and Dr. Hook Yerj 
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many, and especially young 'womenj made the 
change through 'W'hat may be called pious 
appetite, without extended knowledge or care- 
ful inquiry But there was a large, and, still 
more, an iinportant class not included within 
any of these descriptions, principally clerical, 
hut not without a lay fraction, made up of 
men competent in every way by talent, at- 
tainment, position, character, to exercise a 
3 udgment, which 3 udgment they did exercise 
in general to their own heavy temporal pre- 
3 udice The secession of this body of men is 
a conspicuous event of the first order in the 
Anglican religious history of a very remark- 
able time The bulk of them were reputed 
Tractarians The secession sharpened the 
outlines and heightened the pietenaions of 
Eomanism not less decidedly than it thinned 
the regimental forces of the Anglican system, 
and for a time utterly disparaged, if it did 
not destroy, its ciedit It is matter of import- 
ance to inquire what persons are responsible 
and what system is responsible for this result, 
which from more than one point of view could 
hardly be regarded as other than a serious 
disaster 

This, then, is the sketch of the prmcipal 
movements and the position of the church, 
and it is important to consider it in relation 
to subsequent events and situations and also 
to the part borne in them by Mr Glad- 
stone Without necessarily maintaining the 
opinions he expressed, the foregoing account is 
mainly a slight condensation of his own state- 
ments m a portion of an article entitled The 
Evangelical Movement its Parentage, Pro- 
gress, and Issue,’^ which appeared in the 
British Quarterly Remew for July, 1879, and 
has been reprinted m hiS collected papers 
Tp this essay the reader would do well to 
refer not only for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the sub 3 ect of the movements 
m religious thought and observance, but m 
order to be able to correct misiepresenta- 
tions which have frequently been made with 
regard to Mr Gladstone's opinions on ecclesi- 
astical questions and religious doctrine and 
observance 

But before turning from these topics it 
must be mentioned that whether the discus- 


sion earned on by Mr Newman and other 
writers of the ^'Tracts for the Times” gave 
greater latitude for questioning the absolute 
authority of Scripture or not, a disposition 
towards free criticism and free iiiteipre- 
tation of the Scripture narratives and doc- 
trines afterwaids became apparent among some 
of tbe more eminent of the clergy and the 
piofessois at the univei'sities Mr Stanley, 
afterwards the Dean of Westminster, was one 
of the earliest of tbe so-called heterodox, and 
Professoi Jowett, Professor Baden Powell, and 
others, men of blameless character and high 
attainments, published books, articles, or pam- 
phlets which caused great uneasiness among 
those faithful churchmen or nonconformists 
who dreaded the so-called Geiman theology 
and philosophy, and who saw, as many good 
and wise men saw, that the tendency towards 
reliance on the dogmas of an established and 
absolute church was again simultaneous, not 
only with the abandonment of the foimei ac- 
cepted grounds of belief in Scripture tiuths, 
but with the resumption of those fallacies of 
scepticism and deadening forms of unbelief 
which perverted and debased the national and 
social life 

No such effects were to he apprehended from 
the criticisms coupled with the teaching of 
men like Stanley, Jowett, or others associated 
with them in that kind of criticism which, 
whatever may have been its errors or its dan- 
gers, lecognized the revelation of the divine 
hfe, but there was, as there might be now, a 
kind of undiscriminating terror among ortho- 
dox people 

As a general teim for the books and pam- 
phlets which appeared on the critical or specu- 
lative side, the word nationalistic came to be 
somewhat loosely applied That Dr Colenso, 
Bishop of Natal, should m consequence of the 
artless questions of a Zulu have signified 
his doubt of the dry literal accuracy of the 
authoiized translation of some portion of the 
Pentateuch, was not to be borne without an 
outburst of indignation and a demand for 
summary investigation , but when Dr Co- 
lenso published his book entitled The Penta- 
teuch and the Booh of Joshua Critically Exa- 
mined^ there was great consternation, though 
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a critical examination scarcely staited any 
question that had not been discussed, and, 
one way or another, settled long before The 
impression made on a great many people was 
that if the bishop had devoted more attention 
to previous discussions, now almost dismissed 
into the hmbo of barren topics of inquiry, he 
might never have written the book at all As 
it was, the people who did not read it, and 
those who did read it, and were as unconscious 
as the bishop seemed to be of its consisting 
chiefly of thrice-thrashed straw, were alarmed, 
not so much at the result, as at the source of 
the heterodox conclusions The Lower House 
of Convocation found the book to contain 
errors of the gravest and most dangerous char- 
acter, and presented this declaration to the 
Upper House, who declined to interfeie be- 
cause the work was about to be submitted to 
the judgment of an ecclesiastical court, but 
affectionately warned those who might not be 
able to read the convincing answers which had 
been published, of the dangerous character of 
the book The result of a reference to the 
ecclesiastical court was that though Dr Co- 
lenso was tried and condemned by his metro- 
politan the Bishop of Cape Town, and two of 
his suffragans sitting with him as assessors, 
their sentence of deprivation of his see was 
reversed by the committee of the privy-coun- 
cil, inasmuch as it held that the crown had no 
power by law to constitute a bishopric or to 
confer coercive jurisdiction within any colony 
possessing an independent legislature, and 
that the letters patent which purported to 
create the sees of Cape Town and Natal were 
issued after these colonies had acquired such 
legislation, sQ||(:hat neither bishop was, in the 
eye of the law, bishop of his see, and neither 
of them had any jurisdiction whatever 

Nobody called in question the character, the 
piety, or the honesty of Dr Colenso, and his 
supporters in London soon started a fund 
whereto about ^£3300 was subscribed before 
he returned to his charge, a bishop without a 
legal see or jurisdiction, but all the same the 
Bishop of Natal There was another difficulty 
to overcome, and to meet this the funds sub- 
scribed were required Acting on the j udgment 
of the privy-council the trustees of the Colo- 


nial Bishoprics Fund had withheld payment 
of the bishop's salary of £362 Dr Colenso, 
therefore, filed a hill against Mr Gladstone, 
Vice-chancellor Wood, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and others who were trustees, calling 
upon them to set aside £10,000 out of the 
fund for securing the income of the Bishop of 
Natal, and also to pay his salary The de- 
fendants contended that by the judgment of 
the committee of privy -council Dr Colenso 
had never been a bishop at all in the sense 
contemplated by the founders of the fund 
Against this Lord RomiUy, who tried the case, 
defined what he conceived to he the duties and 
functions of a bishop, and pointed out how 
the letters patent of the crown had failed in 
enabling the bishop to perform those duties, 
what were the objects for which the funds 
were contributed, and the nature of the con- 
tract entered mto by the trustees with both 
the crown and the plamtiff The judgment 
was for Di Colenso, and the trustees had to 
pay the costs 

Essays and Reviews^ the name of that book 
which once raised such a ferment, is now 
seldom mentioned, or is spoken of with no 
very definite sense of its doing serious mischief 
Some of the authors of that unassuming vol- 
ume of speculative or ciitical essays are still 
famous, and will be remembered when the 
book itself has been almost forgotten The 
volume was made up of seven essays having 
no special oi necessary connection, nor any 
veiy obvious agreement, and each was signed 
with the name of the author It may be said 
without much doubt that this collection of 
papers was not primarily intended to convey 
the settled opinions or convictions of the 
writers, hut that the essays were examples of 
critical and speculative thought, and the re- 
views, — as their name implied, — the written 
results of an examination of certam hooks in 
the views of which the writers were mtellec- 
tually interested, and with which probably 
they to a considerable degree accorded In 
the first of the essays the human race was 
personified as an individual whose intellectual 
and religious education or development had 
been proceeding through the beliefs and ex- 
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penences of successive ages and was proceed- 
ing still The idea was not altogether new, 
and could scarcely be called impious, except 
from the point of view that unless it were 
subjected to strictly metaphorical limits it 
would be opposed to ceitain orthodox doctrines 
The next paper was a review of some biblical 
criticisms and rationalistic conclusions of Baion 
Bunsen, a man who had been the admired and 
esteemed friend of most of our eminent states- 
men and scholars, but whose heterodox opin- 
ions, though tolerated in society where his 
learning and his charactei had made him wel- 
come, could not be regarded with complacency 
when they were issued with the apparent en- 
dorsement of a reverend principal or professor 
at either of our colleges or universities, or 
were upheld by professed membeis of the Es- 
tablished Church The others papers which 
made up the volume included an application to 
the Old Testament history, of the principles 
adopted by Niebubr in his inquiry into the 
history of Borne, objections to the Mosaic 
account of the creation, and contentions that 
the same rules of interpretation and criticism 
sbguld be applied to the Bible as to any other 
book The authors were the Rev Dr Temple, 
head-master of Rugby School, and afterwards 
Bishopof London, the Rev Dr Williams, Yice- 
principal of St David’s College, Lampeter, 
the Rev Baden Powell, Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, Mr Goodwin, a dis- 
tinguished scholar and Biblical commentator, 
the Rev Mark Pattison, tutor and afterwards 
pimcipal of Lmcoln College, Oxford, the Rev 
Mr Wilson, and the Rev J B Jowett, regius 
professor of Greek at Oxford 

^Against Professor Jowett there was much 
opposition m the university, from conscientious 
motives. Dr Pusey, who twenty years before 
had been snspended by the vice-chancellor 
from, preaching from the university pnlpit 
what were alleged to be Romish doctrines, 
had afterwards with his followers been in- 
debted to Mr Jowett for friendly interven- 
tion between them and the authorities, who 
would have dismissed them He now joined 
with Dr Ogilvie, one of those who had been 
has own personal opponents, m the prosecution 
ol the Greek professor 


Dr Pusey, and his co-prosecutors of Profes- 
sor Jowett in the chancellor’s court at Oxford, 
could not carry on the case because of the 
protests entered by the defendant’s proctor, 
which coiitamed objections that the court had 
no jurisdiction in spiritual matters, was unht 
to do justice in the case, and had no power 
over a regius professor 

There weie of coarse other ways of pro- 
nouncing sentence against the essayist, and 
when a proposal was made to increase the 
endowment of the Greek chair — which re- 
mained at its original amount of ^40, although 
that sum was admitted on all hands to be 
utterly inadequate — considerable opposition 
to the scheme was evinced. Tins opposition 
was overcome, however, so far at least as the 
resident members of the University were con- 
cerned, and a plan for increasing the endow- 
ment was agreed upon, with the understand- 
ing that no approval was thereby given to the 
opinions of the existing professor Th e scheme 
had to be submitted to the vote of the whole 
body of graduates of the university, resident 
and non-resident, and was rejected by a con- 
siderable majority, made up principally of 
non-residents The loid-chancellor then pro- 
posed to accomplish the object in view in an- 
other way, and brought a bill into the House 
of Lords enacting that in future a stall in one 
of the cathedials should be assigned to the 
occupant of the Greek chair, and providing 
that the first stall which became vacant should 
he thus appropriated The proposal, though 
at first received with considerable approval, 
was ultimately rejected by their lordships, 
mainly on the giound that it is the duty of 
the university properly to endow the chair, m 
consideration of certain privileges and advan- 
tages — some of which are of great value in a 
pecuniary point of view — granted to it by the 
crown 

The lower House of Convocation at their 
meeting, and the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
reply to a deputation of 800 clergymen, de- 
cided to take no action against the authors of 
the heretical book, but to wait for the refu- 
tation of the opinions which it contained by 
replies which would be sure to be published. 
The Bishop of Salisbury then commenced a suit 
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This case, which was brought by the Bishop 
of Salisbury against the Eev EowUnd Wil- 
liams, was tried in the Aiches Court, where 
the judge rejected all the charges but those 
contained in two articles On the charge upon 
these two, the defendant appealed to the judi- 
cial committee of the privy-council, and the 
Lord-chancellor Beth ell (Lord Westbury)was 
strongly in favour of a reversal of the sentence 
of suspension pronounced by the Court of 
Arches on account of the two articles, which his 
lordship moved should be rejected as the rest 
had been The charges in an action against 
another of the essayists (Mr Wilson) he also 
said should be withdrawn The lord-chan- 
cellor was evidently on the side of freedom 
of opinion, and distinctly declared that Mr 
Wflliams^s expressions were not to he inter- 
preted in the way put forth by the promoter 
of the action, and that Mr Wilson’s represen- 
tations could not be said to be plainly contia- 
dictory to, or inconsistent with, the articles or 
formularies of the church to which the charge 
referred The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York did not concur in this judgment, and 
issued pastoral letters on the subject A few 
days afterwards an address said to have been 
signed by 137,000 members of the Church of 
England, thanking them and supporting the 
decision they had taken, was presented to them 
at Lambeth Palace 

Essays and Reviews was afterwards con- 
demned in Convocation , but, upon the reports 
of the committee of the Upper and Lower 
House, when that decision was brought down 
to the Lower, amendments were moved which, 
though they were not earned, showed that 
opinion was not unanimous There was yet 
to follow a sharp discussion in the House of 
Lords, where Lord Houghton asked the gov- 
ernment questions as to the powers of the 
convocation of the province of Canterbury to 
pass a synodical judgment on books written 
by clergymen or laymen , as to the immunity 
of members of that body from pioceedmgs at 
common law consequent on such judgment, 
and as to the form in which judicial power 
must be exercised if it belonged to that body 
The opportunity was too good for the lord- 
chancellor to lose, amd he replied in terms, of 


which the archbishop said, he tried to produce 
pain by words that should blister those upon 
whom they fell There were, he said, three 
modes of dealing with Convocation when it was 
permitted to come into action and transact real 
business The first was, while they were harm- 
lessly busy, to take no notice of their proceed- 
ings, the second was, when they seemed likely 
to get into mischief, to prorogue and put an 
end to their proceedings, the third, when they 
had done something clearly beyond their 
powers, was to bring them before a court of 
justice and punish them This was biting and 
contemptuous enough as pronounced by an 
eminent lawyer holding such high office to- 
wards a body which regarded itself as an 
ecclesiastical tribunal He went on, however, 
to represent, that as Convocation derived its 
authority from the crown, and could pronounce 
no valid sentence without the sanction of the 
crown, any attempt to put such a sentence in 
force without that sanction would make the 
offending parties liable to a praemunire He 
then pictured the archbishop and the bishops 
at the bar, not in solemn state, but as penitents 
m sackcloth and ashes , he supposed that the 
sentence would he similar to that passed by a 
bishop on one of the authois of Essays and 
Reviews — a year’s deprivation of his benefice, 
and then represented that as the archbishop 
had given two votes, for two years the most 
reverend prelate would he condemned to hawe 
all the revenue of his high position seques- 
trated What an opportunity for his right 
honourable friend, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, to spread his net, and in one haul 
take in ^*30,000 from the highest dignitary, 
not to speak of the hoi polloi, the bishops, 
deacons, canons, vicars, all included in 
one common crime — all subject to one com- 
mon penalty Assuming that the report 

of the judgment which he had read was a 
correct one, he was happy to tell their lord- 
ships that what was called a synodical judg- 
ment was simply a senes of well-luhncated 
terms — a sentence so oily and saponaceous that 
no one could grasp it Like an eel it slipped 
through the fingers, it was simply nothmg, 
and he was glad to tell his noble fnend that 
it was no sentence at all If the volume had 
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been the work of one hand the sentence might 
have had some effect, but, seeing that the 
volume was only two covers holding together 
separate essays, and seeing that the sentence 
did not attribute any offence to anything but 
the volume containing these sepaiate writings, 
not one of the authors was condemned, and 
each one of them might say, ^^This thing that 
IS condemned is not mine , it belongs to you ” 
In this way the volume and the sentence 
which condemned it might be handed round 
from one to another, and the application of 
the sentence be repudiated by all the authors 
The bishops might meet together as a de- 
bating club and express their opinion whether 
this or that law was a good or a bad one, but 
even that was not a very small nor a proper 
thing, for they might thereby involve them- 
selves in great peril He brought before them 
the predicament in which any individual mem- 
ber of the episcopal bench might stand. The 
upper house might come to a particular deter- 
mination, but, supposing the author of one of 
these essays were presented to a living or any 
other piece of ecclesiastical preferment, and 
supposing that one of the bishops who had been 
a party to those proceedings were called on to 
institute The bishop would naturally say, 
‘‘How can I institute a man whose work I 
have joined m condemning!^' but, in declining 
to institute, the bishop might possibly become 
liable to a prsemunire, or be involved in the 
consequences of another hard woid, duplex 
querela 

This was the strain in which the reply 
was made, and it concluded by assuring the 
mover of the question that it was not the in- 
tention of the government to take any further 
steps in the matter The Bishop of Oxford 
replied with dignity, and not without effective 
rebuke of the tone of the lord-chancellor, say- 
mg that if he had no respect for himself, he 
ought to have had respect for the audience 
before which he spoke 

Probably few persons could have defended 
the manner of the reply made by Lord West- 
bury, but the matter of it was subject for 
very serious consideration, as people have 
found out smce, and especially now that an- 
other party in the church have ahke denied 


the authority, and practically tried to defy the 
power of a legal tribunal, and have lefused to 
acknowledge the duty of obedience to ecclesi- 
astical superiors 

It may be remarked here that in the matter 
of subscription to the articles of the church 
Dr Pusey had in the early part of his career, 
and while he was liable to suspension from the 
university for alleged Eomish tendencies, re- 
fused to accept the articles except with the 
liberty of interpreting them according to his 
views of their meaning in the ancient church 
The subscription to the clerical oaths had, it 
IS almost needless to say, become hable to as 
elastic an application, and at length a royal 
commission was appointed to inquire and re- 
port on the subject, with the result that in 
July, 1865, Lord Granville brought a bill 
before parliament foi relaxing the subscrip- 
tion to certain clerical oaths The effect of 
this was that in place of the old form pledging 
his “assent and consent” to everything con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, the 
declaration as proposed by the bill to be made 
before ordination was “ I assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of religion and the Book of 
Common Prayer and of the ordering of bishops, 
priests, and deacons I believe the doctrine 
of the united Church of England and Ireland 
as therein set forth to be agreeable to the 
word of God; and in public prayer and ad- 
ministration of the sacraments I will use the 
form in the said books prescribed, and none 
other except as far as shall be ordered by law- 
ful authority ” This measure passed through 
both houses of parhament 

A few words must be said of Sir Eichard 
Bethell (Lord Westbury), the profound and 
accomplished lawyer, of the hitter tongue, who 
took so prominent a part as a law reformer 
and in these ecclesiastical trials The close of 
1865 saw his sudden and almost unexpected 
resignation He was just 65 years old, for he 
was born in 1800 His father was a physician 
at Bradford, and was said to have descended 
from an old Welsh family named Ap-Ithell 
(whence BetheU) His education began at tbe 
Bristol Grammar School At the age of thir- 
teen he left that semmary and studied with 
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his father for one year, and then proceeded to 
Wadham College, Oxford, where he found some 
difficulty in matriculating on account of his ex- 
treme youth This difficulty overcome, he was 
elected scholar m the following year, and in 
1818 (before he was eighteen years of age) he 
took his degree, with the honours of a first class 
in classics and a second m mathematics He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple m 
1823, and made a queeffis counsel in 1840 He 
was first returned for Aylesbury in 1851 as a 
Liberal Conservative, and sat for that place 
till 1859, when he was returned for Wolver- 
hampton He had held the office of vice-chan- 
cellor of the county palatine of Lancaster, and 
was appointed solicitor-general in 1852 m Lord 
Aberdeeffis ministry, and attorney-general in 
1856, and, with the exception of the brief in- 
terval of Lord Derby^s second ministry, had 
been in that office till in July, 1861, he became 
custodian of the Great Seal of England His 
wit was acute, his language, as we have seen, 
so caustic that it has been called vitriolic, 
though he mostly spoke in a lisping drawling 
manner which was far from being oratorical, 
and made the words he used all the more start- 
ling when the listeners came to think of them 
It will easily be understood that he was 
beloved neither by those members of his own 
profession who were opposed to his innova- 
tions and simplifications of the law, nor by 
persons on whom he had turned his unsparmg 
powers of derision or of refutation Perhaps 
many of his enemies were waiting for an 
opportunity to pay off old grudges, and 
though they may not have had much hand in 
settling the score, the opportumty came m a 
manner which must have pained even those 
among his opponents who admired his abili- 
ties and believed m his honour It appeared 
that his real disposition in private life was 
indulgent, and to some extent unsuspicious, 
and he had used his infiuence or patronage in 
placing two of his relatives in official posi- 
tions, where one of them was afterwards ac- 
cused of holdmg or using the public money 
for his own purposes, and another of some 
other proceeding which could not be passed 
over with propriety He had been foolishly 

lax, and had remamed silent rather than be- 
VoL rv 


tray his relative, but it was distmctly stated 
that his silence was from no improper or un- 
becoming motive The charge was brought 
against him, however, in the House of Com- 
mons mstead of before a judicial tribunal, 
and it was made use of for an attack against 
the government, so that a vigorous ^^whip^' 
brought up a large attendance, m which the 
opponents of the lord-chancellor were more 
numerous than his supporters Laxity of 
practice and want of caution, whereby great 
encouragement has been given to corrupt 
practices, and which, even in the absence of 
improper motives, are, in the opinion of the 
house, highly reprehensible and calculated to 
throw discredit on the administration of the 
high offices of state, was the resolution which 
was accepted by a small majority Lord 
Westbury resigned his office with dignity, and 
not without some calm and almost pathetic 
words, accepting the decision of the house 
without saying a syllable against it except that 
he hoped after an interval calmer thoughts 
would prevail He pointed out the woik 
which had been accomplished — the plans of 
reform and improvement which had been 
carefully arranged under his direction — ^men- 
tioned that on his retirement there would only 
be a single appellate judgment in arrear, and 
that the same could be said of the Court of 
Chancery It is very possible that by some 
word inadvertently used — some abruptness of 
manner — I may have given pain, or have ex- 
posed myself to your unfavourable opmion,” 
he said to the House of Lords in conclusion 
If that be so, I beg you to accept the sincere 
expression of my regret, while I indulge the 
hope that the circumstance may be erased 
from your memory” It was like an official 
dying speech But Lord Westbury lived to 
do useful work as a ^^law lord” in deciding ap- 
peals and as arbitrator in some dehcate and dif- 
ficult commercial questions — duties in which 
he was employed till his death in July, 1873- 

The session of 1866 commenced with much 
interest and with no little expectation. For 
the first time since the death of the prince- 
consort the queen opened parliament The 

appearance of her majesty m pubhc was the 

77 
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occasion of a loyal and hearty welcome, which, 
would perhaps have been more vociferous if 
it had been less sympathetic Only by her 
presence in the house did her majesty resume 
her royal state The robes lay on the throne 
beside which she stood, with downcast eyes, 
as the speech was read by the lord 'chan- 
cellor One passage in the speech pointed 
directly to parliamentary leform—^^I have 
directed that information should be procured 
in reference to the rights of voting in the 
election of members to serve in pailiament for 
counties, cities, and boroughs "When that 
information is complete the attention of par- 
liament will be called to the result thus ob- 
tained, with a view to such an impiovement 
in the laws which regulate the rights of voting 
in the election of the House of Commons as 
may tend to strengthen our free institutions 
and conduce to the public welfare ’’ 

Not very exciting, this placid reference to 
an mquiry which ardent reformers thought 
should lead to a very considerable extension 
of the franchise and a careful redistribution 
of seats in accordance with equal representa- 
tion and yet not only the opposition, but a 
large section of the supposed supporters of the 
government, assumed it to be untimely, if not 
unnecessary, unless for the purpose of securing 
a few concessions, chiefly in the direction of 
the borough franchise Nor could it be main- 
tained that any very significant demonstra- 
tions had been made outside parliament to ob- 
tam a definite scheme of reform There was a 
widely-felt impression that the question would 
^on+have to be considered, and there were 
^eveifal -associations and not a few leaders 
organize and carry on a regular 
securing a measure which would 
genttme demand, hut the demand 
not been made m the shape of distinct 
perhaps, fdr one reason among 
others? that advanced reformers felt little con- 
fidence m proposals hkely to emanate from a 
government of which Earl Eussell was the 
head and the Whigs a very influential element 
The truth seemed to be that ^Earl Eussell^s 
government was not likely to go anything 
l&e far enough fox the Liberals or Eadicals, 
tod a good deal too far for the cautious 


Whigs, or the detei mined opponents of wide 
measures of enfranchisement, except as con- 
cessions to popular agitation. 

The knowledge that this was the existing 
impression must have made the task of Mr 
Gladstone a difficult one, when he had to 
concur in framing a measure, and to introduce 
it to parliament, for by that time he had, it 
may be supposed, gone far beyond the tradi- 
tions of the Eussell Liberal policy so far as 
regarded an extension of the popular privi- 
leges in elections of members to parliament 
There was a ceitain wholeness in his character 
which forbade him from resting in partial de- 
velopments, and hence, in depai-tiiig from one 
stand-point to another which he saw before 
him, he had soon to change his boundaries on 
all sides m accoi dance with what was to him 
the evident consistency of their relations It 
IS no depreciation of him to say that he evi- 
dently did not, himself, realize the position 
that he would rapidly assume in relation to 
questions on which he might very well have 
thought he had already undergone a quite 
complete change of opinion And though the 
reform bill which he had to propose did not, 
in the estimation of many, go far enough, it 
j had in it those elements of thoroughness which 
were sufficient to gain for it the support of 
Mr Bright — a support which, — when it was 
discovered that the opportunity of passing a 
measure of the kind was likely to be delayed, 
and perhaps lost by the continued apathy or 
, indifference of those who professed to be the 
friends and advocates of political freedom, — 
rose into warm and enthusiastic remonstrance. 
The introduction of the bill was somewhat 
chill and constrained , but before it had been 
long debated, Mr Gladstone and Mr Bright 
had sustained its claims both in and out of 
parliament by oratory which they probably 
seldom or never surpassed Their energetic ap- 
peals, though they did not arouse sufficient 
determination to support and save the govern- 
ment, stirred the country into action which 
compelled those who defeated the measure to 
reconstruct it with provisions which, if some 
of them were less satisfactory, were in some 
respects more mclusive There must have 
been many people at that time who remem- 
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feere4 sayiBg of tlie Peelites that 

^‘th'ev hi^dimMght the Whigs bathing, dnd 
^ad their clothes In the reform bill 

of 1S67 #ie Conservative government showed 
lhatj aided by something like an accident, 
they had tripped np Whigs and Liberals to- 
gether, and had afterwards been obliged to 
disguise themselves in their clothes 

But to return to the opening of the session 
The ministry was not regarded as one favour- 
able to the advance of Liberalism The ad- 
vanced party were asking, Why was Bright 
left out of it? It had been rumoured that 
he was to be secretary for India, or piesident 
of the Board of Trade, while Mr John Stuart 
JdJtl^as'to support the family tradition and 
c«€tiUi©t Indian affairs N o such appointments 
were made Lord Clarendon succeeded Earl 
Eussell in the foreign office, and the govern- 
ment remained with little alteiation, except 
in the offices of under-secretary for the colo- 
nies and vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
Mr Chichester Eortescue, the former under- 
secretary, having become Irish secretary 
These two changes were not at the time of 
much apparent importance , but they became 
really significant as the introduction to offices, 
which gave no seat in the cabinet, to two men 
who have since had much to do, one with the 
financial, and the other with the social and 
political administration of the country These 
two men were Mr Eorster and Mr Goschen 
Mr William Edward Eorster, member for 
Bradford, did not profess to be himself one 
of the people falsely called Quakers," though 
he was the only son of William Forster, who 
was more than fifty years a minister of the 
Society of Friends, and died in Tennessee, 
whither he had gone on an anti-slavery mis- 
sion William Forster married the sister of 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, the first baronet 
The member for Bradford was bom m 1818, 
and was therefore forty-eight years old when 
he took office m the ministry of 1866 He 
married Jane Martha, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr Arnold, the celebrated master of 
Bugby School, and adopted all the children 
of one of Dr Amold^s sons, who died m the 
prime of hfe, leaving his family hut scantily 
provided for Long before he came into 


padiOT^^njt Mr^ Forster was widely known 
as an active wfeelhgent magistrate, a zealous 
and earnest jphrl^tb^pist, and a politician 
of wMely liberal and enlaiged 

views, and it has ^recently been made known 
that during the Irish famme, when he was a 
young man, he was engaged alone and with 
indefatigable activity in visiting the remote 
distressed districts, many of them not easy of 
access, and taking measures to affoi^d rdhef to 
the starving people In 1859 he contested 
Leeds, but was defeated by Mr Beecroft, but 
in 1861, when Mr Titus Salt, of Saltaire, dis- 
gusted with parliamentary life, retired, Mr. 
Foister was returned without opposition for 
Biadford, where he had a large business as^a 
worsted manufacturer Mr Forster, very soon 
after he entered the house, began to take part 
m the discussions, and speedily gained a re- 
putation not only as a debater, but as an ear- 
nest, vigorous, and convincing speaker 

Mr Forster had long been deemed a rising 
man Mr Cobden had from the first a high 
opinion of him, and thought that he would be 
certain to attain and keep a prominent position 
in the house. 

The Bight Honouiable George Joachim 
Goschen, one of the members for the city of 
London, had risen rapidly in official hfe^ for 
he was only in his thirty-fifth year , but he 
bad a special talent for finance, winch had 
been cultivated by commercial experience as a 
member of the well-known firm of Fruhhng^ 
Goschen, & Co , foreign merchants and finan- 
ciers, his connection with whom he relinquished 
on taking office in the government 

Mr Goschen was educated at Bugby, and 
at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took his de- 
gree, He was first returned for London in 1863, 
and again, at the head of the poll, m 1865, 
Some years before, he had published a book 
on the theory of foreign exchanges, and almost 
immediately on entering the House of Com- 
mons he made a position for himself as an aHe 
speaker on finance and commercial legislalFO^ 
Shortly after Earl Bussell succeeded to 
premiership Mr Goschen was 
president of the Board of Tiadot 
office he had only held for^aehcrt^iifcnii^^ 
he was transferred to the^^DuAv^’Jiaaacas^er^ 
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with a seat m the cabinet It is generally 
understood that the rapid promotion of Mr 
Goschen was made at the instance of the 
chancellor of the exchequer (Mr Gladstone), 
who, it IS said, was desirous of having at his 
back a man thoroughly conversant with finan- 
cial affairs to help him in the discharge of the 
onerous duties of his office, to which had been 
added the leadership of the House of Commons 
The government also reckoned on the sup- 
port of Mr Stansfeld, a rising politician, on 
the side of Radicalism, who had held office 
in the admiralty under Lord Palmerston, 
but had resigned in consequence of having 
been charged with complicity in the plots of 
Mazzini — an accusation the only foundation 
for which was that he was a friend of the 
Italian patriot, to whom he had given permis- 
sion to have letters addressed to his house, 
directed to Mr Fiori, in order to avoid a pos- 
sible repetition of post-office scrutiny Mr 
Stansfeld was, however, too able a man to be 
left out of party considerations 

The Duke of Argyle in the Lords was at 
that time scarcely of sufficient weight to count 
against some Tory advantages But his ability 
was recognized, even though it was occasion- 
ally manifested in a manner which led men to 
resent his self-sufficiency rather than to yield 
to the arguments by which he upheld his re- 
preseutations He was usually regarded rather 
as a clever, persistent debater, with a philo- 
sophical turn, than as a profound politician or 
an able statesman. He was one of the rising 
men of the day And on the other side, in 
the House of Commons, was Sir Hugh Cairns, 
who had already made a considerable mark, 
and Mr Gathorne Hardy, afterwaids Lord 
Cranbrook 

Earl RusselFs ministry, then, was not alto- 
gether such as would lead men to expect any 
large and inclusive measure of parliamentary 
reform, nor, as we have noted, had there been 
any defimte and startling outcry for such a 
measure It was felt that if there must be re- 
form at all, it should go beyond the very cau- 
tious and sober lines of the mtimation in the 
royal speech. The country was, on the whole, 
still so prosperous, that, though pressure was 
beginning to be felt, and a sharp, commercial 


crisis was impending in a particular direction, 
the statement which accompanied the budget 
was highly assuring. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had not to announce a surplus of rev- 
enue on the scale of the last three years, which 
had reached an average of three millions and a 
half, but he would still be able to make reduc- 
tions not without interest. The estimated ex- 
penditure for the past year had been upwards 
of ^66,000,000, but the actual expenditure was 
only ,£65,9 1 4,000 The revenue was £67,8 12,000, 
leaving a surplus of £1,898,000. The revenue 
had been £1,424,000 more than was calculated. 
The average increase m revenues since 1864 
was about a million and a quarter per year 
The loss caused by the reductions of last year 
had slightly exceeded the estimate The ex- 
chequer balances had been reduced by unusual 
liquidations of debt On the 31st of March, 
1865, they were £7,691,000 , and on the same 
date in 1866 they had fallen to £5,851,000 
The total estimated expenditure of the coming 
year was £66,225,000, which, as compared 
with the expenditure of the previous year, 
showed an increase of £78,000 The total 
estimate of the revenue for the year would 
be £67,575,000, thus leaving a surplus of 
£1,350,000, which, but for the charges of 
the previous year, would have been quite 
£2,700,000 

The effect of the commercial tieaty with 
France had been to raise the export trade 
of that countiy from 58,500,000 francs to 
i 141,000,000 francs We had now concluded 
treaties with Austria and Belgium, Italy and 
the Zollverein on the same standard as that 
of France, no duty to exceed 25 per cent ad 
valorem on British goods This necessitated 
changes in our own tariff, by which the duty 
on timber was repealed and the duty on wme 
in bottle or in wood was equalized These 
remissions, together with the abolition of the 
duty on pepper, which would be a loss of 
£112,000 for the year, a reduction of the 
mileage duties on public conveyances from a 
penny to a farthing a mile, and a reduction of 
the scale of the license duty on post-horses, 
were all that could be proposed — and disposed 
of £560,000 out of a surplus of £1,350,000 
The tea duties were to be renewed, and the 
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income-tax to remain at fourpence in the 
pound The statement of Mr Gladstone con- 
cluded with a careful representation that it 
was time to prepare for a serious reduction of 
the national debt, the amount and fluctuations 
on which he said was exercising an injurious 
social influence 

A good plan of operating on the debt was 
by the conversion of perpetual into terminable 
annuities There was then a sum of twenty- 
four millions standing on a deposit account of 
the trustees of savmgs^-banks, the whole of 
which the state was now bound to pay , and 
it was proposed to take that sum, which now 
cost ^720,000 a year, and convert it into an- 
nuities terminating in 1885, which would raise 
the annual charge to one million If this was 
done m 1866-67 there would be a chaige some- 
thing above £1,200,000 The following year 
there would be a further charge on this conver- 
sion of £502,000 , but of this £293,000 would 
be relieved by the falling in of other annuities. 
The total additional charges, making all allow- 
ances, would be about £409,000 per annum 
It was further proposed that so much of the 
dividends of the fund which it was intended 
to create as were found to be to spare should be 
reinvested , and the result would be that in 
1885 the charge would be £1,440,000, while 
there would have been cancelled no less than 
fifty millions of stock , and from year to year 
the state would be buyers of stock The 
surplus dealt with in making the reductions 
which he had stated would be £1,064,000, 
leaving an unappropriated balance of £286,000 

These are the indications of the plan which 
Mr Gladstone was considering, noi did it meet 
with serious opposition The proposal to con- 
vert a portion of the debt into terminable an- 
nuities was embodied in a separate bill, which 
had passed its second reading when the gov- 
ernment was overthrown by the rejection of 
its reform bill, to which we must now give a 
passing notice 

When the proposed reform bill was brought 
before the House of Commons on the 13th of 
March (1866) it soon became evident that the 
restrictions to which it had been subjected by 
the cabinet had kept it within limits which 
wefe httle hkely to satisfy ardent reformers, 


and that Mr Gladstone, and perhaps Earl 
Eussell also, had submitted to a compromise 
which went no further than a £14 franchise 
for the counties and a £7 franchise for the 
towns 

The House of Commons was crowded in 
every pait to hear the proposals of the govern- 
ment There was, perhaps, as much curiosity 
as there had been when the Eeform Bill of 
1831 was brought foiwaid by Lord John 
Eussell, but there was far less excitement, 
even when it was declared that the measure 
would have the effect of adding 400,000 per- 
sons of all classes to the number of voters Of 
these 171,000 would come under the county 
franchise, which would be reduced from £50 
to £14, with the proviso that the occupation 
of property of the value of less than £50 should 
include a house the annual value of which wa& 
not less than £7 Copyholders and lease- 
holdeis m boroughs were to have the same 
privileges as freeholdeis The boiough fran- 
chise was to be reduced from £10 to £7. 
Much attention was then and afterwards di- 
rected to “the compound householder" — a 
term which was constantly heard in all discus- 
sions about reform The compound house- 
holder was the tenant of one of a number 
of small houses or tenements, for the rates of 
which the landlord “compounded" with the pa- 
rochial authorities — paying for them all in one 
sum This of course came to much the same 
thing as the rates being paid by the tenant, 
since the landlord would naturally take care 
that his disbmsements were added to the 
lental Compound householders m boroughs 
were to have the franchise, so were lodgers 
paying not less than £10 a year exclusive of 
the value of furniture, and so were separate 
tenants of the same house The compound 
householdeis, it was estimated, would add 
25,000 to the number of voters Another 
clause gave votes to all adult males who had 
deposited £50 in a savings-bank for two years, 
which entitled them to be registered for the 
place in which they resided These were the 
principal points of the bill The question of 
the redistribution of seats was to he dealt with 
m a separate bill, but Mr Gladstone consi- 
deied it to be of so much importance that he 
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•wmild not undertake to introduce it in the 
same session or even in the following one 
Not only was there comparatively little in 
the hill to evoke an outburst of national en- 
thusiasm, but there were special difficulties in 
parliament itself It was introduced to a 
House of Commons which had but just been 
elected, and had not been elected on the 
ground of supporting such a measure as was 
proposed, or indeed any inclusive scheme of 
reform at all Men like Mr Bright and Mr 
John Stuart Mill, regaiding the measure as a 
stage of political progress, supported it, and 
many other “advanced” Liberals were willing 
to approve it on that understanding Mr 
Eorster was one of the first who spoke ear- 
nestly in its favour, and among other adherents 
of Mr Gladstone there was presently no lack 
of fervour. Yet it soon became evident that 
many members of the Liberal party were 
slipping away from their allegiance — not 
because the biH promised too little, but 
because it did not promise quite what they 
expected, or because, having ]ust obtained 
their seats, they were not inclined to imperil 
them by upholding a measure the success of 
whjLch they thought was doubtful Among 
these so-called Liberals were unpronounced 
Whigs, who did not care about any plan of re- 
form unless it should be unmistakably forced 
on them by piessure from without It cer- 
tamly was a mild, not to say a rather colour- 
less measure, and though it was afterwards 
supported by some of the most fervid and 
Imlhant appeals ever uttered by its chief 
]^:om%ters, Mr Gladstone himself introducing 
ict to a vast assembly in a speech which lasted 
fCMT neady three hours, and was throughout 
listened to with eager and admiiing attention, 
nobody could claim for it that it gave any vast 
concessions to popular demands The most re- 
markable pomt of the situation was that many 
of the Conservatives professed to regard the 
measure as dlingerously democratic in its ten- 
dencies, and represented that unless it were 
opposed it would bring rum upon the country 
Those who were really of this opmxon could 
have bad little political foresight^ and others 
wbo on prmcaple resisted all attempts to re- 
tke®nfb:agp could scarcely have reflected 


that as some changes were inevitable it would 
have been more consistent to have accepted 
what from their point of view might have 
been regarded as a comparatively harmless 
extension of the franchise, than to arouse the 
country to still further expectations In addi- 
tion to these objectors, it has been declared that 
there were others who honestly believed that 
any measuie of fuither enfranchisement should 
be such as to secuie a settlement of the ques- 
tion which would leave no probability of 
fuither agitation for several years to come 
To these vaiied opponents of the bill Mr. 
Gladstone had to address himself, and he 
closed his great oiation by appealing to those 
who piofessed to see in the proposed measure 
dangers which it is difficult to understand how 
they could have associated with it 

“ We cannot,” he said, “ consent to look 
upon this large addition, considerable although 
it may be, to the political power of the work- 
ing-classes of this country, as if it were an ad- 
dition fraught with mischief and with danger 
We cannot look, and we hope no man will 
look, upon it as some Trojan horse approach- 
ing the walls of the sacred city, and filled with 
aimed men, hent upon rum, plunder, and con- 
flagiation We cannot join m compaimg it 
with that monstrum infelix — we cannot say— 

Scandit fatalis machina muros, 

Foeta armis niedisoque minans lUabitur urbi ” 

I believe that those persons whom we ask yoU( 
to enfranchise ought rather to be welcomed 
as you would welcome recruits to your army, 
or children to your family We ask you to 
give within what you consider to be the just 
limits of prudence and circumspection, but, 
having once determined those limits, to give 
with an ungi udging hand Consider what you 
can safely and justly afford to do in admittmg 
new subjects and citizens within the pale of 
the parliamentary constitution, and, having 
so considered it, do not, I beseech you, perform 
the act as if you were compounding with dan- 
ger and misfortune Do it as if you were con- 
ferrmg a boon that will be felt and recipro- 
cated in grateful attachment Give to these 
persons new mterests m the constitution, new 
mterests whieh, by the beneficent processes 
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of the law of nature and of Providence, shall 
beget m them new attachment, for the attach- 
ment of the people to the throne, the institu- 
tions, and the laws under which they live is, 
after all, more than gold and silver, or more 
than deets and armies, at once the strength, 
the glory, and the safety of the land ” 

The fiist note of opposition from deserting 
Liberals was sounded by Mr Horsman , but 
the man who came to the front in denouncing 
the bill was Mr Lowe So bitter, so wild was 
his language that it could scarcely be sui passed 
even by Lord Eobert Cecil (who had succeeded 
to the title of Lord Cranborne) when he as- 
sailed the proposed measure, or when he 
afterwards let loose his invective against the 
leader of his own party, and warned the Tories 
against the treachery of Mr Disraeli Mr 
Lowe was a power in the house, but nobody 
suspected that his power lay in oratory nor 
did it By a singular combination of incen- 
tives he appears at this juncture to have iisen 
to a height of declamation, to an intensity and 
force of language, and to a masterly vehemence 
which seived to cany eveiybody before it 
One IS not obliged to lay undue stress on the 
consideration that he had some reason to think 
he had been neglected and deserted by the 
government of which he had been a member, 
and was still glowing with a sense of un- 
deserved injury More to the purpose, per- 
haps, was the fact, that while his attacks upon 
the bill were leceived by the Tones with de- 
hght and acclamation, they were also ap- 
plauded by those Liberals who were only too 
glad to find an ex-minister of the late Palmer- 
ston go vei nment violently denouncing a Liberal 
measure which they were not prepared to 
support, and thus affording them an example 
of that kind of independence which cheers and 
encourages the opposition Before the rushing 
torrent of Mr Lowers eloquence, Mr Disraeb 
himself seemed to retire to a comparatively 
obscure position in the debate Everybody 
was astonished, and their astoni,shment lead- 
ing to outbursts of enthusiastic applause, sti- 
mulated the orator to renewed efforts It must 
be remembered,, however, that Mr Lowe was a 
^eakex always well worth listening to Scholar- 
ship, occasional piquancy, a certain mastery of 


facts, gave value to his utterances, but his man- 
ner was not attractive, his tall and somewhat 
ungainly figure, his rather clumsy gestures, 
his extreme short-sightedness, which forbade 
his referring to notes or papers except in an 
apparently confused and awkward manner, 
all weie against his making a very favour- 
able impression on his audience, po say no- 
thing of that intractability of tongue which 
now became of value and importance He 
had never achieved any great success as a Jeadt 
ing speaker till this opportunity arose and hoi e 
him to heights that he had not touched before, 
and would never leach again For a time he 
mounted on the crest of a great surging wave 
composed of two combining, though previously 
conflicting currents It bore him to the front ; 
but when it receded he was left m scarcely 
a more distinguished position than that he 
had occupied before, though he had achieved 
a gi eater reputation in debate Some of the 
language that he used was remembered with 
no little anger by the speakers at subsequent 
meetings for the suppoit of the popular cause, 
foi instance, ‘‘You have had the opportunity 
of knowing some of the constituencies of this 
country, and I ask if you want venality, igno- 
rance, diunkenness, and the means of lutimi- 
dation, if you want impulsive, unreflecting, 
and violent people, where will you go to look 
for them, to the top oi the bottom ? It is 
ridiculous to blink the fact that since the re- 
form act, great competition has prevailed 
among the voters of between A20 and ;£10 
rental, the ^10 lodging and beer -house- 
keepers- We know what sort of persons 
live m these small houses, we have all had 
experience of them under the name of ‘ free- 
men,^ and it w^ould be a good thing if they 
were disfranchised altogether Having com- 
mented satirically on Mr Gladstone's classical 
quotation he concluded by saying — r^^It m^y 
be that we are destined to avoid this enormous 
danger with which we aie confronted, and 
not — to use the language of my right honour- 
able friend — to compound with daa!jg€^-»^d 
misfortune, but it may be other 
that I can say is, that, if wy 
friend does succeed in carrying ^s 
through parliament, when thc^ passions i and 
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interests of the day are gone by I do not envy 
him his retrospect I covet not a single leaf 
of the laurels that may encircle his brow 
I do not envy him his triumph His be the 
glory of carrying it , mine of having to the 
utmost of my poor ability resisted it 

It was in reply to the pseudo-liberal Mr 
Horsman, who had spoken of Mr Gladstone's 
address as another bid for power, another 
promise made to be broken, another political 
fraud and parliamentary ]uggle,” that Mr 
Bright made the famous retort, one passage 
of 'v^ich added a lasting phrase to parlia- 
mentary language, and became historical It 
was a double-edged reply, and told with equal 
effect agamst Mr Horsman and Mr Lowe, 
both of whom seemed to be inffuenced by a 
grudge agamst the members of the govern- 
ment Mr Horsman, he said, was the first 
member of the new parliament who had ex- 
pressed his grief “he retired mto what may 
be called his political Cave of Adullam, to I 
which he invited every one who was in dis- 
tress, and every one who was discontented 
He has long been anxious to found a party in 
this house, and there is scarcely a member at 
this end of the house who is able to address 
us with effect, oi to take much part, whom he 
has not tried to bring over to his party and 
his cabal At last he has succeeded m hook- 
ing the right honouiahle the member for 
Caine (Mr Lowe) I know it was the opinion 
many years ago of a member of the cabinet, 
that two men could make a party, and a party 
formed of two men so amiable, so genial, as 
both of those right honourable gentlemen, we 
may hope to see for the first time m parlia- 
ment, a party perfectly harmonious and dis- 
tinguished by a mutual and unbroken trust 
But there is one great difficulty in the way 
It IS very much hke the case of the Scotch 
terrier that was so covered with hair that you 
could not tell which was the head, and which 
was the tail ” . Mr Bright continued — 

“Now I said at the beginning that I did not 
rise to defend the biU I rose for the purpose 
of explaining it It is not the bill which, if 
I had been consulted, I should have recom- 
piended If I had been a minister it is not 
the bill which I should have consented to 


present to the house, I think it is not adequate 
to the occasion, and that its concessions are not 
sufficient But I know the difficulties under 
which ministers labour, and I know the dis- 
inclination of parliament to do much in the 
direction of this question I shall give it my 
support because, as far as it goes, it is a simple 
and honest measure, and because I believe, if 
it becomes law, it will give some solidity and 
duration to everything that is good in the con- 
stitution, and to everything that is noble m 
the character of the people of these realms 
The Cave of Adullam was one of those happy 
refei ences which always seize the attention of 
an assembly From that time the party repre- 
sented by Mr Lowe and Mr Horsman, and 
including a number of “discontented” politi- 
cians who had professed to be Liberals, was 
called “the Cave,” and its members, “Adul- 
lamites ” 

Another phrase, which aftei wards furnished 
several allusions from the opposition, occurred 
when Mr Gladstone, having distinctly refused 
to bring foiward the whole scheme for redis- 
tribution of seats, turned to Lord Robert 
Montague, who had spoken of Mr Villiers 
as “the pretended fiiend” of the working- 
classes, and rebuked him by saying that if the 
working men, whom the noble lord and others 
seemed to dread as an invading and destroying 
army instead of regarding them as their own 
flesh and blood, were introduced into the 
house they would set him an example both of 
courtesy and good breeding 

The phrase “own flesh and blood” was not 
forgotten, and m a subsequent debate Sir E 
Bulwer Lytton adroitly turned it to purpose 
in a telling speech Referring to the modified 
nature of the concessions made by the bill, he 
expressed his amazement that the chancellor 
of the exchequer could descend to a spe- 
cies of argument so hollow in itself and so 
perilous in its logical deductions “What has 
the right honourable gentleman to say to 
the millions who will ask him one day, ' Are 
we an invading army? Are we not fellow- 
Chnstians? Are we not your own flesh and 
blood?’ Does he think it wiU be answer 
enough to give that kind of modified opinion 
which he put forth last night, and to say, 
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^ Well, tliat IS very true For my own part, 
lu my individual capacity I cannot see that 
there is any danger of admitting you, but 
still, you know, it is wise to proceed gradu- 
ally. A £7 voter is real flesh and blood 
But you are only gradual flesh and blood 
Bead Darwin on the oiigxn of species, and 
learn that you are fellow-Christians in an im- 
perfect state of development 

The fact that Earl Grosvenor had moved an 
amendment that it would be inexpedient to 
consider the bill for the reduction of the fran- 
chise until the house had before it the whole 
scheme of the government, though Mr Glad- 
stone had stated that he would not enter into 
the scheme for distribution till after the second 
reading of the franchise bill, showed that the 
Whigs were indifi’erent to the success of the 
measure The eldest son of the Marquis of 
Westminster was usually regarded as a steady 
supporter of the government He had now 
joined with others m showing that he did not 
regard it with confidence 

The second reading was not to take place 
till after the Easter recess, and during the in- 
terval considerable excitement prevailed in 
those parts of the country where the reform 
party was strongest 

At Liverpool there were enthusiastic de- 
monstrations Mr Gladstone addressed one 
great meeting at which the Duke of Argyll, 
Mr Goschen, and others of his colleagues were 
present In response to his declaration that 
the government would abide by the bill which 
they had introduced and stand or fall with it 
the audience rose to their feet and greeted 
him with long-continued cheering 

^'Having,” be said, produced this measure, 
founded in a spirit of moderation, we hope to 
support it with decision It is not in our 
power to secure the passing of the measure 
that rests more with you, and more with those 
whom you represent, and of whom you are a 
sample, than it does with us Still, we have 
a great responsibility and are conscious of it, 
and we do not intend to flinch from it We 
stake ourselves — we stake our existence as a 
government — ^and we also stake our political 
character on the adoption of the bill in its 
mam provisions You have a right to expect 


from us that we should tell you what we mean, 
and that the trumpet which it is our business 
to blow should give forth no uncertain sound. 
Its sound has not been, and I trust will not 
be, uncertain We have passed the Bubicon 
— we have broken the bridge, and burned the 
boats behind us We have advisedly cut off 
the means of retreat, and having done this we 
hope that, as far as time is yet permitted, we 
have done our duty to the ciown and to the 
nation ” 

The passmg of the Bubicon, the breakmg 
of the bridge and the burning of the boats, 
was another phrase about which much refer- 
ence played in after debates, but it at least ex- 
pressed the determined attitude of the govern- 
ment 

Mr. Blight took another standpoint — At a 
reform meeting at Birmingham a letter from 
him was read in which he said Parliament 
is never hearty for reform, or for any good 
measui e It hated the Beform Bill of 1831 and 
1832 It does not like the franchise bill now 
upon Its table It is to a large extent the off- 
spring of landed power in the counties and 
of tumult and corruption in the boioughs, 
and it would be sti ange if such a parliament 
were in favour of freedom and of an honest 
representation of the people But, notwith- 
standing such a parliament, this bill will pass 
if Birmingham and other towns do their 
duty” The opposition was lefeired to as 
dirty conspiracy ” What,” he asked, ^^should 
be done, and what must be done, under 
these circumstances *2 You know what your 
fathers did thirty-four years ago, and you 
know the result The men who, in eveiy 
speech they uttei, insult the working men, 
describing them as a multitude given up to 
Ignorance and vice, will be the first to yield 
when the popular will is loudly and i esolutely 
expressed If Parliament Street from Charing 
Cross to the venerable Abbey were filled with 
men seeking a reform bill, as it was two years 
ago with men come to do honour to an illus- 
trious Italian, these slanderers of their countiy- 
men would learn to be civil if they did not 
learn to love freedom ” At Manchester also 
Mr Bright urged an immediate organization 
for meetings and petitions — ‘^as men living iii a 
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free country, with, representative institutions, 
determined to partake m some measure of that 
representation, and to be free ” 

Mr Lowe had received some strong remon- 
strances from Ills constituents on the subject 
of his charges against the classes to which the 
franchise was proposed to be extended, and as 
Mr Gladstone at Liverpool had referred to 
his language in teims of rebuke, he complained 
that he had been misunderstood and misre- 
presented, as he only intended to refer to the 
vices which existed in some constituencies as 
shown by the records of the house He did 
not, however, succeed in explaining away the 
apparent meaning of what he had said at the 
time The fact was that Mr Lowe, who w^as 
in some other matters an extreme reformer, 
was so utterly opposed to the extension of the 
franchise that he had let his vigorous repre- 
sentations of its dangers run into language 
which either expressed what he meant, or very 
far exceeded his intention , hut the words had 
been shot forth, and they stuck like arrows 
Perhaps the knowledge of this, and the re- 
proof which Mr Gladstone had at the time ad- 
ministered to him, gave force and fire to his 
speech when, the house having reassembled, 
the debate on the bill again came forward It 
was the seventh evening m which the measure 
had been discussed, the second reading was 
proposed, and it was necessary to oppose it 
with all the vigour that could be summoned 
to the task Mr, Lowe rose to that task It 
was the greatest of his parliamentary achieve- 
ments He never surpassed it In a speech 
tasting two hours and a half he essayed to show 
ttie false principles upon which the measure 
'syaa focttided, the avowed coercion which was 
brought to bear on the House of Com- 
mons, the extensive and powerful tyranny 
which would be exercised through the bill by 
tradesrUUions, and the fatal injuries which 
democrs^^cy would infiict upon the English 
constitution. Anaid a tempest of cheering 
from the opposition and from many on the 
min isterial side of the house he contended 
l^hat the principle of Mr Gladstone’s mea- 
sure, and the idea that, however covertly, 
at the root of all his reasoning, was the 
of the pcSorer clashes f pr the franchise, 


and their indefeasible claim to it as soon as 
they were fit — and not any conviction that 
the objects of good government would be ma- 
teaally aided by their admission He pointed 
out that every one of Mr Gladstone’s plans 
went, not towards enfranchising 200,000 men, 
but towards enfranchising all, since all were 
flesh and blood— fellow-citizens and Chris- 
tians — and fathers of families” For his 
part he thought they had more reason every 
day they lived to regiet the loss of Lord Pal- 
merston “ By way of a moi tuai y contribution, 
it seems to me that the remaining members 
of his cabinet laid in his giave all their mo- 
deration, all their piudence, and all their 
statesmanship The goveumient have per- 
formed an immense exploit They have car- 
ried the great mass of then party— men of 
moderate opinion and views- -they have car- 
ried them over from their own views and laid 
them at the feet of the member foi Biiming- 
ham They are brought into contact now with 
men and principles from which six months 
ago they would have recoiled That is what 
has happened to part of them The rest of us 
are left like sheep in the wilderness And 
after the success of this extraordinary combin- 
ation — for I can give it no other name— we, 
who lemain where we were, are charged with 
being conspirators and traitors We aie told 
that we are bound by every tie to suppoit 
Lord Eussell I dispute that I never served 
under him I have served, unfortunately, for 
a little less than ten yeai s under two prime 
ministers— one being Lord Aberdeen, and the 
other Lord Palmei’ston Both these goveui- 
ments Lord Eussell joined, both these gov<^rii- 
ments he abandoned, and both these govern- 
ments he assisted to destroy I owe him no 
allegiance I am not afraid of the people of 
this country, they have shown remarkable 
good sense — remarkable, indeed, in contrast 
with the harangues that have been addressed 
to them Nor am I afraid of those who lead 
them Demagogues are the commonplaces 
of history, they are found everywhere where 
there is popular commotion They have 
ajl a family hkeuess. Their names float 
hghtly on the stream of time, they finally 
contrive to be handed down, somehow, for 
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they are as little to be regarded for themselves 
as the foam which rides on the top of the 
stormy wave^ and bespatters the rock it can- 
not shake, but what I do fear — what fills me 
with the gloomiest misgivings, is when I see 
a number of gentlemen of rank, property, and 
intelligence, earned away without even being 
convinced, or even over-persuaded, to support 
a policy which many of them in their hearts 
detest and abhor Monarchies exist by loy- 
alty, aristocracies by honour, popular assem- 
blies by political virtue "When these things 
begin to fail it is in their loss, and not in comets, 
eclipses, and earthquakes, that we are to look 
for the portents that herald the fall of states ” 
Though he could not agree with the chancellor 
oLthe exchequer, there was, happily, one com- 
mon ground left them — the Second H^neid 
My right honourable friend returned again 
to the poor old Trojan horse I will add one 
more to the excerpt from the story of that noble 
animal, after which I will promise to turn 
him out to grass for the remainder of his life 
The passage which I wish to call attention to 
presents a sketch of the army, and not onl}^ of 
the army but of the general also 

‘ The fatal horse pours forth the human tide, 
Insulting Sinon flmgs his firebrands wide 
The gates are burnt, the ancient rampart falls, 
And swarming myriads chmb its crumbling walls ’ 

I have now traced as well as I could what 
I believe would be the natuial result of a 
measure which seems to my poor imagination 
destined to absorb and destroy, one after the 
othei, those institutions which have made 
England what she has hitherto been, and wbat 
I believe no other countiy ever was or ever 
' will be Surely the heroic work of so many 
centuries, the matchless achievements of so 
many wise heads and strong hands, deserve a 
nobler consummation than to be sacrificed to 
revolutionary passion, or to the maudlin en- 
thusiasm of humanity But if we do fall we 
shall fall deservedly. Unconstrained by any 
external force, not beaten down by any intes- 
tme calamity in the plethora of wealth and 
the surfeit of our too exuberant prosperity 
we are about, with our own rash and uncon- 
strained hands, to pluck down on our own 
heads the venerable temple of our hbeity and 


our laws History may record other catas- 
trophes as signal and as disastrous, but none 
more wanton and more disgraceful 

Even Mr. Disraeli could scarcely have made 
a speech that would have elicited such tumul- 
tuous applause as that with which the oppo- 
nents of the hill greeted these utterances, 
Mr Disraeh, in fact, left the honours of the 
evening with the member for Caine, but he 
had his own contributions to make to the 
debate, in which he denounced the proposed 
bill, as one calculated to reconstruct the con- 
stitution upon American principles He de- 
fended the Conservatives from the charge oi 
unfairness, and declared that the house ought 
to proceed on the principle that they wei e the 
House of Commons and not the House of the 
People — that they represented a great poli- 
tical Older of the state, and not an indis- 
criminate multitude In estimating what 
share the working-classes should possess in the 
power of the state — a share which he did not 
at all begrudge them — they ought to act and 
to form that estimate accoiding to the spiiit 
of the English constitution 

In Ins speech he had lef erred to the early 
opinions expressed by Mi Gladstone on the 
subject of reform, and a reference to this point 
formed one of the most effective parts of Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply to his opponents before the 
close of the debate That reply was itself a 
masterly effort, for as we have noted, in these 
debates there occurred some of the most con- 
spicuous examples of the style of the finest 
speakers in pailiament It was one o’clock in 
the morning when Mr Gladstone rose to reply 
to the charges brought against the bill Mr. 
Lowe had alluded to woids which had been 
used at the meeting at Liveipool, as intended 
to attack or disparage membeis of the house; 
but he denied that they had that application, 
and reminded his right honourable friend of 
a passage in a play of Aristophanes (the senti- 
ments and circumstances associated with which 
he had forgotten), where one of the charactei® 
addressing the audience said, But npw, my 
good Athenians, pray recollect, I am nof 
speaking of the city, I am not speaknig ofithe 
public, I am only speaking of certann depraved 
and crooked little^ men” Bep^ying to Mr, 
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Disraeli lie said, At last we have obtained a 
declaration from an authoritative source that 
a bill, which, in a country with five millions 
of adult males, proposes to add to a limited 
constituency 200,000 of the middle class and 
200,000 of the working class, is m the judg- 
ment of the leader of the Tory party a bill 
to reconstruct the constitution on American 
principles” Mr Disraeli’s reference to the 
opinions held by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in 1832 was not a fortunate one, for 
it gave Mr Gladstone an opportunity, of which 
he made active use, especially as his opponent 
had in a previous part of the debate said, in 
reply to a powerful speech by Mr John 
Stuart Mill, that he would not refer to state- 
ments made in that gentleman’s writings 
twenty-five years before 

^‘The right honourable gentleman,” said 
Mr Gladstone, secui e in the recollection of 
his own consistency, has taunted me with the 
errors of my boyhood When he addressed 
the honourable member for Westminster, he 
showed his magnanimity by declaring that he 
would not take the philosopher to task for 
what he wrote twenty-five years ago, but 
when he caught one who, thirty-six years ago, 
just emerged from boyhood, and still an under- 
graduate at Oxford, had expressed an opinion 
adverse to the Eeform Bill of 1832, of which 
he had so long and bitterly repented, then the 
right honourable gentleman could not resist 
the temptation As the right honour- 

able gentleman has exhibited me, let me ex- 
hibit myself It is true, I deeply regret it, 
but I was bred under the shadow of the great 
name of Canning, every influence connected 
witlx that name governed the politics of my 
childhood and of my youth , with Canning I 
rejoiced m the removal of rehgxous disabili- 
ties-, and m the character which he gave to our 
policy abroad , with Cannmg I rejoiced in the 
opemng which he made towards the estab- 
lishment of fiee commercial interchanges be- 
tween nations, with Canning, and under the 
shadow of that great name, and under the 
shadow of that yet more venerable name of 
Burke, I grant, my youthful mind and ima- 
gination were impressed just the same as the 
'mature mind of the right honourable gentle- 


man is now impressed I had conceived that 
fear and alarm of the first Eeform Bill in the 
days of my undergraduate career at Oxford 
which the right honourable gentleman now 
feels . I envy him not one particle 

of the polemical advantage which he has 
gained by his discreet refeience to the pro- 
ceedings of the Oxford Union Debating So- 
ciety in the year of grace 1831 My position, 
sir, in regal d to the Libeial party is in all 
points the opposite of Earl Eussell’s . , 

I have none of the claims he possesses I 
came among you an outcast from those with 
whom I associated, diuven from them, I admit, 
by no arbitrary act, but by the slow and 
resistless forces of conviction I came among 
you, to make use of the legal phraseology, %n 
foi ma pauperis I liad nothing to offer you 
but faithful and honourable service You 
received me with kindness, indulgence, gener- 
osity, and I may even say with some measure 
of confidence And the relation between us 
has assumed such a form that you can never 
be my debtors, but that I must for ever be in 
your debt ” 

The reply concluded with words that were 
not soon forgotten — ‘‘We are assailed, this 
bill IS in a state of crisis and of peril, and the 
government along with it We stand or fall 
with it .We stand with it now, we 

may fall with it a short time hence. If we 
do so fall, we, or others in our places, shall 
rise with it hereafter I shall not attempt to 
measure with precision the forces that are to 
be arrayed against us in the coming issue. 
Perhaps the great division of to-night is not 
the last that must take place in the struggle 
At some point of the contest you may possibly 
succeed You may drive us from our seats 
You may bury the bill that we have intro- 
duced, but we will write upon its gravestone 
for an epitaph this line, with certain confi- 
dence m its fulfilment — 

‘‘ Exonare aliqms nostns ex ossibns ultor 

You cannot fight against the future Time 
IS on our side. The great social forces which 
move onwards in their might and majesty, 


Ei'om our bones an avenger will arise 
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and which the tumult of our debates does not 
for a moment impede or disturb — those great 
social forces are against you they are mar- 
shalled on our side, and the banner which we 
now carry in this fight, though perhaps at 
some moment it may droop over our sinking 
heads, yet it soon again will float m the eye 
of heaven, and it will be borne by the firm 
hands of the united people of the three king- 
doms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain 
and to a not far distant victory ” 

It IS not to be wondered at that the division 
on the second reading was taken amidst tre- 
mendous excitement, still less surprising is it 
that, when it became known how small a 
majority was likely to be seemed by the gov- 
einment, that excitement was intensified It 
was at thiee o’clock in the morning (Saturday 
morning the 28th of April), that the house 
divided, and a large crowd waited in West- 
minster Hall to hear the result Members 
had stiuggled back to their seats after the 
division, eager expectation was on every face, 
the air seemed to be charged with electricity, 
there was a hum, a murmur, a hush, a half 
audible whisper before the tellers appeared, 
and then a surging of the crowd at the bar of 
the house, a rising of the sti angers in the 
galleries, a craning of necks and a strained and 
almost painful attention The ayes were 318, 
the noes 313 The announcement had scarcely 
left the speaker’s lips when, like the bursting 
of a pent-up storm, one great shout, or rather 
shriek and roar arose in the house ITever 
had such a scene been witnessed It sui passed 
even that at the passing of the Eeform Bill 
of 1832, but this time it was on the side of 
the opponents of the measure In one of the 
largest, if not the very largest division that 
had ever taken place within the walls of par- 
liament, and after such a struggle,- — for the gov- 
ernment to have only a majority of five, was 
near enough to their defeat to cause a shout 
of exultation to rise alike from the opposition 
benches and from those where sat the malcon- 
tents, whose desertion had dwindled down 
a large majority to this small one The 
Conservatives were even less uproarious than 
the AduUamites, who from the ministerial 
benches roared their triumph, while Mr Lowe, 


his white hair glistening like silver over his 
face, purple with delight, almost danced as he 
stood up waving his hat in wide and triumphant 
circles over the very heads of the men who 
had been his antagonists. Such was the scene 
on that memorable morning, as repeated out- 
bursts of cheering marked the near defeat of 
the government Not till the voices of the 
shouters began to fail could the chancellor of 
the exchequer gam a hearing, but at last he 
rose, and amidst a sudden profound silence 
calmly said, ‘^Sir, I propose to fix the com- 
mittee for Monday, and I will then state the 
order of business It had been a memorable 
night After one of the greatest orations ever 
delivered within the house, after a scene of 
unparalleled excitement, silence fell upon the 
assembly The dawn was bieaking as mem- 
bers went forth into Palace Yard, where a 
crowd was still waiting to cheer the sup- 
porters of the bill, which those who knew the 
parhamentary portents already feared was 
doomed to defeat 

The government had now to bring forward 
the bill for the redistribution of seats and the 
franchise bills for Scotland and Ireland The 
plan for redistribution did not disfranchise 
any of the boioughs, nor did it alter the total 
number of members to be returned to the 
House of Commons, but some small boroughs 
were to retui n only one representative instead 
of two, and other boroughs were grouped to- 
gether By these means forty-nme seats wei e 
left for disposal, and it was proposed to give 
twenty-six of these seats to counties or to the 
divisions and subdivisions of counties, and an 
additional member each to Liverpool, Man- 
chestei, Birmingham, Leeds, and Salfoid 
The borough of the Tower Hamlets was to be 
divided with two members for each division 
Chelsea and Kensington were made a borough 
leturmng two members, and a new member 
each was given to Burnley, Staleybridge, 
Gravesend, Hartlepool, Middlesboi ough,I)ews- 
hury, and the University of London The 
remaining seven seats were allotted to Scot- 
land and Ireland On the 14th of May the 
redistribution bill was read a second time, a 
fortnight afterwards the two bills were com- 
bined and went into committee with some 
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^m^dments which were required to form of conciliating opinion to combine tbe fran- 
tliem into one measure chise and the redistnbution bills, but the op- 

Amendments were again proposed One by posing amendments, supported as they had 
Sir B. Knightley that it should be an instruc- been against the government, and finally Lord 
tion to the committee on the franchise bill Dunkellin’s amendment, which was carried by 

to make provision for the prevention of cor- a majority of eleven, made it impossible to 

ruption and bribery at elections, was carried carry on the bill, and left them no alternative 
against the government, but Mr Gladstone but resignation and a persistence m resigna- 
said they would wait for the production of Sir tion The government had pledged itself to 

E Knightley^s scheme A resolution moved stand or fall by the bill Such a pledge, he 

by Captain Hay ter against the proposed system admitted, was one which a government should 
of grouping boroughs, issued in a long debate, rarely give It is the last weapon m the 
m which Mr John Stuart Mill took part, and aimoury of the government , it should not be 
Mr Lowe again assailed the measure as one lightly taken down from the walls, and if it 
which would rum the constitution Earl is taken down it should not be lightly re- 
Grosvenor eventually persuaded Captain Hay- placed, nor till it has served the purposes it 
ter to withdraw his resolution rather than run was meant to fulfil The pledge had been 
the risk of breaking up the government, and given, however, under the deepest conviction 
so during the critical position of European of public duty, and had the effect of making 
pohtics losing the services of Lord Clarendon them use every effort in their power to avoid 
Mr Disraeli thereupon severely attacked Lord offence, to conciliate, support, and unite m- 
CLarendon’s policy So the discussion went stead of distracting 

janglmg on, resolution after resolution being Once more Lord Derby was called upon to 
proposed, tiU at length Lord Dunkellm, usually form a ministry, of which Mr Disraeli was 
a supporter of the government, brought for- chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Stanley 
ward an amendment which was fatal to the foreign secretary, and Mr "Walpole home 
bill and led to the resignation of the minis- secietary Viscount Cranborne, who had, of 
try He proposed that the borough fran- course, let loose much invective against the 
chise should be baaed on rating instead of reform bill and Mr Gladstone, was made 
rental In vain Mr Gladstone represented Indian secretary Lord Derby made over- 
that this would involve a limitation of the tures to some of the Liberal party to include 
franchise, and showed that there would be them in the ministry , but after having held 
serious practical difficulties in the way of the a meeting they deputed Lord Grosvenor to 
operation of such a principle The house reply that they could not accept the offer, 
divided on the question, and the numbers for though they might be able to give the mmistry 
the amendment were 315, against it 304 On their independent support, 
the anuounsoement that there was a majority 

#even.^agamist the government, the house ‘^Exonare aliquis ex nostris ossibus ultor^^^ 
St scene of extraordinary uproar — It appeared that the declaration would be 
the Aduhamites was complete speedily fulfilled The new ministry had not 
idtays afterwards it was made known been formed till the first week in July, and 
that uainisteirs had tendered their resignation there was little time for anything except to 
to t^fe queen, who wal^ in Scotland, and that make the usual ministerial statements before 
after some remonstrances her majesty had the prorogation of parliament Lord Derby, 
agreed that fibey should only hold office till though he seemed not to be able completely 
successors oou|d be appouxted, to estimate the extent of public feeling, and 

Mr Gladstone pointed out that the adoption while representing that he and his colleagues 
of ^ proposed ratmg franchise would have were free and unpledged on the question of 
oi^osed to the principle of the govern- reform, and that he should carefully adhere to 
sAeme They had agreed for the sake aax axiom once laid down by Earl Bussell that 
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BO government should undertake a measure 
of reform without seeing a fair possibility of 
carrying it, declared that that possibility de- 
pended on an understanding and joint action 
between the two great parties in the state 
He added that he should be glad if an oppor- 
tunity occurred for passing a safe and satisfac- 
tory measure He would like to see a number 
of the class now excluded admitted to the fran- 
chise, but he feared that the portion of the com- 
munity most clamorous for a reform bill was 
not that which would be satisfied with any 
measure that could be approved of by either 
of the great parties in the country These 
utterances were the result of what had hap- 
pened, but it soon became evident that the 
cowtry was not altogether dependent on the 
two great parties in parliament, and that 
certain extra-parliamentary forces had been 
called into an active operation, which continued 
all through the subsequent discussions until a 
reform bill was passed 

Immediately after the defeat of Earl Rus- 
selFs ministry demonstrations were made which 
showed that no other government could neglect 
the introduction of such a measure A meeting 
was held in Trafalgar Square, where it was said 
10,000 persons assembled, and there the late 
premier was censured for not having decided 
on a dissolution of parliament This was sig- 
nificant It appeared as though there was 
already a growing conviction that a general 
election would have given a majority in favour 
of a measure of reform as inclusive as that 
which had been i ejected mainly through the 
opposition of those who had been avowed 
supporters of Liberal principles Durmg the 
recess, after the prorogation of parliament, 
these demonstrations continued both in Lon- 
don and in the large provincial towns In 
many places the meeting's were of imposing 
size, and the proceedings were of a very em- 
phatic character At some of them language 
was used which afterwards gave occasion for 
accusing the speakers of preaching democ- 
racy, republicanism, terrorism, revolution, and 
even anarchy , but there could at anyrate be 
"no longer a doubt that the large body of 
"people were becoming very much m earnest 
demanding such an extension of the fran- 


chiiae as the 'm^nhers of the Conservative 
government had previously opposed and de- 
nounced At mie meeting at Hrookfields, 
near Birmingham, there were said to be 
250,000 persons present, who were addressed 
from platforms erected m vaiious places m the 
open fields At night another meeting was 
held in the Town-hall, and was adc^ressed by 
Mr Bright, Mr Scholefield, and Mr Beales 
Mr Edmond Beales, a barristei of reputable 
position, was the recognized leader of the 
association known as the Reform League, 
and either presided oi spoke at numbers of 
large meetings, especially those which were 
held m London Mi Beales was, on the 
whole, an excellent president of such an asso- 
ciation, and seldom or never lost selLcontrol 
or failed to sustain a certain “respectability^^ 
m the proceedings so far as the platform was 
concerned It was sometimes thought that 
this was aided by the persistence with which 
he displayed his degiee of Master of Arts, the 
letteis M A appearing after his name in the 
big “ posters and all the announcements of the 
meetings at which he presided It was one of 
the harmless humours of the time never to 
mention the name of Mr Beales without par- 
enthetically, but with much emphasis, adding 
“M ’A "When the Reform Bill had passed, 
this gentleman very easily subsided and retired 
to the distinguished obscurity of a county court 
judgeship, but he carried on the work he had 
undertaken during the agitation with con- 
siderable tact, and with a gravity and earnest- 
ness which had a very remarkable effect Per- 
haps the most conspicuous instance of his in- 
fluence, and of the action of* the council of 
“ the League,^’ occurred durmg the time of what 
were called the “Hyde Park Riots,” a term 
rather in excess of anything that really hap- 
pened, though the combined blundeiing and 
uncertainty displayed in the conduct of some 
of the authorities might easily have produced 
much more seiious consequences than the over- 
turning of the park railings and the sudden m- 
vasion of what was after all a public place^by a 
rather noisy hut not particularly ms A ievpus 
or revolutionary mob A number sup- 

porters of the government haid'4aken atem, 
and the government itself pr^eTred to regard 
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the meetings which had been held, as assem- 
blies called together for the purpose of politi- 
cal disturbances At the same time Mr Lowe 
and some o£ the Adullamites were complain- 
ing of the manner in which they had been de- 
nounced and misrepresented by a few of the 
speakers It was scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, that when the council of the League pio- 
posed to hold a monster meeting in Hyde 
Park on the 23d of J uly (1866) for the pur- 
pose of showing the number and proving the 
determination of the reformeis, a great deal 
of alarm was excited 

In opposition to the proposal of the council 
of the Reform League the government came 
to the weak determination to prevent the 
meeting in the park The council had taken 
legal opinion on the subject, and were not 
without precedent, so that they did not with- 
draw their avowed intention though Sir Richard 
Mayme, the chief commissioner of the metropo- 
htan police force, issued a notice forbidding the 
assembly, and was supported by Mr Walpole 
at the Home Office No argument could prove 
that the holding of such a meeting was con- 
trary to law, or that those who might at- 
tend it were not within their right in assem- 
bling at a public place, and supported by this 
assurance the Leaguers were prepared to put 
their claim to the test But they did so m a 
way that was perfectly legal and eminently 
orderly Mr Beales, who had held the office 
of revising barrister for Middlesex, a position 
from which it was afterwards stated he had 
been removed because of his political associa- 
tions with the League, acted with consideiable 
prudence, and both he and his colleagues 
proved that they were capable of organizing 
a large association in a manner which would 
prevent a breach of the law if they were let 
alone It mostly happens, however, that any 
pubhp movement maintained by monster meet- 
ings and demonstrations attracts numbers of 
disorderly and lawless persons who care little 
or nothing for its objects, and only make use 
of its assembhes for the purpose of robbery or 
not The prospect of a vast crowd assembled 
at Hyde Park would therefore have justified 
inch precautions as might have enabled the 
^hoe to deal with any attempt to resort to 


violence or the destruction of property. As 
it was, steps were taken to deal, not with an 
unruly mob should occasion arise, but to use 
force for the purpose of pi eventing a political 
demonstration by members of the League 
Notices had been posted throughout Lon- 
don stating that the park gates would be 
closed to the public at five o’clock on the 
evening appointed for the meeting At that 
hour thousands of persons were standing at 
the entrances to the paik, which were kept 
by the police who were posted inside the 
gates The council of the League had met in 
the afternoon and determined to abide by 
their arrangements The members of the 
association, divided into sections, were to 
march from vaiious parts of London in regular 
order, with their banners, to the place of meet- 
ing Por these processions the crowd was 
waitmg, a crowd largely composed of idle and 
mischievous lads and rough fellows ready to 
take advantage of any chance of horse-play 
and willing to show impatience of authority 
A few stones and two or three sticks were 
thrown, and the police were then marched 
outside the gates, before which they stood in a 
semicircle, the mounted constables m front of 
them Presently the banners of the first pro- 
cession were seen approaching the Marble Arch, 
and the mob greeted them with cheering, and 
made way for the leaders to pass towards the 
gates Mr Edmond Beales, Colonel Dickson, 
and other active members of the League, came 
first in a carriage, from which they alighted 
Mr Beales, speaking to the nearest mounted 
police officer, requested admission to the park, 
but was told that he could not enter On his 
asking for a reason the officer said, “I have 
authority to prevent you To the inquiry, 
"What authority? he replied, “Our commis- 
sioner” The leaders of the party then re- 
turned to their carriage amidst the cheers and 
remonstrances of the dense crowd, which had 
been estimated to consist of at least a hundred 
thousand persons The procession then re- 
formed as weR as it could, and turned hack, 
foRowmg its leaders through Oxford Street to 
Trafalgar Square, where in a few words two re- 
solutions were passed— one urging the prose- 
cution of lawful and constitutional means for 
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extending the franchise, and the other thank- 
ing Mr Gladstone, Mr Bright, and others for 
remaining faithful to the cause of parliamen- 
tary reform while so many had basely deserted 
it 

That was an end of the proceedings so far 
as the members of the Eeform League were 
officially concerned, but the crowd about Hyde 
Park had not dispersed They still hung 
about the railings, by which they were pre- 
vented from entering the park itself There 
were, no doubt, many reformers among them, 
but they were certainly a small minority 
The business of the day was over, and nothing 
exciting had come of it A dense mass began 
to move towards Park Lane, where there was 
already considerable pressure Nobody could 
afterwards prove whether the railings there, 
being already shaky, began to sway inward 
by the weight of those who stood leaning on 
them, or whether, finding them already loose, 
one person or twenty persons gave them a 
sudden push Whatever may have been the 
immediate cause, they went down at one 
point, and in a few minutes the whole line of 
half a mile of iron rails followed, and the park 
was invaded by the shouting, screaming, tri- 
umphant mob, who, of course, resisted the 
attempts of the pohce to drive them back, and 
went scampering and leaping over the grass 
and trampling over the flower-beds There 
weie numerous free fights, truncheons were 
used with considerable vigour, stones flew, 
and several persons were badly injured A 
detachment of foot-guards arrived and amidst 
the cheers of the mob took up a position by 
the gate, a body of life-guards were greeted in 
the same enthusiastic manner as they galloped 
off to another part of the park It was against 
the police that the mob exerted itself, and 
doubtless many in that surging crowd regarded 
the police as their natural enemies, and tried 
to do them mischief. Many of them were 
seriously hurt, and it was not to be wondered 
at that they defended themselves and repeat- 
edly charged their assailants A second body 
of foot-guards arrived and were held in leadi- 
ness to fire on the rioters if things became 
more serious, they aided the police m driving 

back and separating their opponents Then 
VoL IT 


the hfe-guards reappeared. Hostilities wore 
themselves out, and eventually the park was 
cleared That mght half London had shared 
m the panic, which seemed to have originated 
with the government, but the next day all 
was quiet, and another, comparatively law- 
abiding and orderly, crowd was in Park Lane 
and about Piccadilly, curious to see the ruined 
railings and to walk over the scene of the con- 
flict. That conflict was over It had, strictly 
speaking, little or nothing to do with the 
question of the franchise, but it was asserted 
on all hands that it hastened a measure of 
reform such as the government of Lord Derby 
would not have proposed except under the 
pressure of what they supposed to be a 
threatening demonstration It seems far more 
likely, however, that the attitude immediately 
afterwards assumed by the leaders of the 
League had that effect. Only two days had 
elapsed when Mr Beales, Colonel Dickson, 
and others who had sought to lead the pro- 
cession into the park, and on being refused 
what they believed to be their legal right, had 
peacefully retired, waited upon the home 
secretary on his invitation to consult in refer- 
ence to the disturbances in Hyde Park Then 
was their opportunity. Mr "Walpole was a 
kindly, humane gentleman, and was already 
deeply concerned that the prohibition he had 
ordered should have had such a painful result. 
It soon became evident that he was not quite 
sure of the ground he had taken, and Mr. 
Beales very solemnly and very truly repre- 
sented to him that it was impossible to over- 
rate the gravity of the crisis, that to restore 
order, it was necessary to withdraw the mili- 
tary and the police from the park If this 
were done, he, Mr Beales, and his friends 
would use their best efforts to pacify the 
public Mr Walpole thanked them for going 
to see him and for the conciliatory tone they 
bad used m reference to the unhappy pro- 
ceedings He was much affected by the in- 
terview, and it was said that he shed some 
tears Perhaps he did, and they were cer- 
tainly no disgrace to him, though they may 
have been an evidence that he was not made 
of stuff stem enough for the office he held 

and soon afterwards resigned When the 

78 
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Eeform Leaguers left hiin it was 'with an nn- 
deratanding that had the government known 
they meant to try their right to enter the 
park in a legal way, they would have had 
every facihty for doing so, and that if they 
would not, in the meantime, insist on their pre- 
sumed right, and on condition that there were 
no disturbance and no attack on property, 
there should be no display of military or police 
in the park The end of it was that notice 
was given by the League that there would be 
no further meetings in the park except only 
on the following Monday afternoon, by ar- 
rangement with the government ” 

Amidst these disquieting events Mr Glad- 
stone preserved a certain reticence He took 
no part in the demonstrations that were made, 
but waited to see whether any measure, or 
what kind of measure, would be brought for- 
ward by his opponents 

There were members of the new cabinet 
who would have held out against the intro- 
duction of any bill deahng with the ques- 
tion of reform, but both Lord Derby and Mr 
Disraeli knew that the mmistiy would not 
be able to retain office for many days if 
they refused to make prompt advances to meet 
what had now grown to a loud and general 
demand The difficulty chiefly fell on Mr 
Disraeli, as leader in the House of Commons 
He had opposed the whole scheme proposed 
by his predecessors, had denounced the ex- 
tensions it proposed, and had declared that it 
was calculated to change the character of the 
English constitution to that of America The 
victory by which he had again come mto office 
been won by the division of the opposition, 
^akui the parly which had aided him to defeat 
the government were little likely to ac- 

assay proposals for reform, without exer- 
cising tie power of destructive cnticisirL It 
requhred ajl his adroitness to meet these com- 
bined difficnities, and a man less confident in 
his own dexterity would have shrunk from 
the task that lay before him. Two questions 
s^em to have presented therpselvies to him 
The first was how to bring in a reform bill 
wMcIi should be so pksticas to take its shape 
the opposition, and so enable the minia- 
te to is^aaiii ofl&ce, the second, how to pacafy 


and persuade his coDeagues that they might 
agree to present a bill wide enough to have 
a chance of being committed to discussion. 
The reference made in the royal speech to 
parliamentary reform was, “Your attention 
will again be called to the state of the i epre- 
sentation of the people in pailiament, and I 
trust that your deliberations, conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and mutual foibeaiance, 
may lead to the adoption of measures which, 
without unduly disturbing the balance of 
political power, shall freely extend the elective 
franchise ’’ The latter part of this intimation 
was interpreted by many Libeials to mean, 
“There will be some changes, but no such 
alterations as will make any considerable dif- 
ference m the result of elections, no distur- 
bance of the political power enjoyed by the 
landed aristocracy The meaning of the first 
part of the leference was soon appaient, for 
the ministry acted with remarkable prompti- 
tude The session commenced on Tuesday the 
5th of February, 1867, and on the folio wmg 
Monday the leader in the House of Com- 
mons was prepared with his statement of 
the government scheme. In a house crowded 
with anxious and curious listeners Mr Dis- 
raeli rose to speak, and his first communica- 
tion was received with an outburst of laughter 
from the opposition, for it was to the effect 
that in the opinion of the government, parha- 
mentary refoim should no longer be a ques- 
tion which ought to decide the fate of minis- 
ters It was soon to become evident that the 
Conservative government would neither de- 
stroy their bridges nor burn their boats, but 
would keep the means of retreat open and in 
repair So far from Mr Disraeli being dis- 
concerted by laughter, he had probably calcu- 
lated on exciting it, and he went on to justify 
the opinion he had expressed by reference to 
the fact that all parties m the state had at 
one time or other failed m endeavouring to 
deal with the question, tliat successive gov- 
eniments had brought in bills and had not 
been able to carry th^m. This was all very 
well, but ■when as a consequence osf his declar- 
ation be announced that it was intended to 
proceed with the ball by way of resolutions, 
it became evident that the house would 
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have none of them These resohrfcions (theie 
were thirteen of them) were, so to speak, 
"ready cut and dried,” and were of a cleverly 
mixed character Some of them may be said 
to have been obvious political axioms, or ac- 
cepted statements on the subject of the fran- 
chise and electoial qualihcations , but others 
presented such changes as it was thought the 
house might be induced to endorse, or at all 
events to accept with certain modifications 
One of them piopoaed to base the occupation 
franchise in counties and boroughs on the 
principle of rating Anothei declaied in 
favour of a pluiality of votes, to facilitate the 
settlement of the borough franchise , another 
that it was not expedient wholly to disfran- 
diise any existing borough, and another pro- 
posed to leave it at the option of an elector to 
record his votes by means of polling papers 
The tliirteentli resolution was to ask for a 
royal commission to consider and submit a 
scheme for altering or determining the boun- 
daries of parliamentary boroughs 

The opposition to these resolutions was as 
prompt as the action of the government 
While they were being read to the House of 
Commons a meeting of working-men^s trades- 
unions was assembled at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, where 20,000 persons were present 
To this meeting Mr P A Taylor read the 
resolutions proposed to the house, and after 
some discussion counter resolutions were passed 
to the effect that no improvement of the re- 
presentation of the people in parliament would 
be satisfactory which was not based on the 
principle of the people themselves being per- 
sonally represented, and that such direct and 
real representation could only be effected by 
means of residential and registered manhood 
suffrage, protected in its exercise by the ballot 
There was no mistaking the decisive character 
of this opposition, and among the numerous 
demonstrations which were being held those 
of the trades-unions were undoubtedly not 
the least important, either in the numbers of 
people which they represented or in the com- 
pleteness of their organization 

On the 21st of February a meeting of the 
supporters ©f the ministry was held, and the 
details of the measure to be brought before 


the house were <®scussed Tord Derby then 
declared that ihxs would be the last time he 
would attempt to deal with the subject of 
reform, and that nothing would induce him 
again to accept the onerous post he the® 
occupied 

But the measure which was brought before 
the house four days later was not the measure 
that had been decided on It was another 
bill, said to have been got up m a hurry after 
a meeting of the cabfhet at which some of the 
members had unexpectedly refused, after all, 
to lend their support to the more comprehen- 
sive measure that had been submitted to the 
previous meeting Three of the mimsters 
threatened resignation — the Earl of Carnar- 
von, colonial secretary, General Peel, war 
secretary, and of course Yiseount Cranbome 
Then, it was stated, another measure had to 
be prepared, and as the meeting of the cabinet 
was held only just before the hour at which 
parliament was to assemble to hear the pro- 
visions of the bill, there was no time to 
frame another measure The abortive pro- 
posal intioduced to the house on the 25th of 
Febiuary was therefore satirically named the 
" ten mumtes bill.” 

The facts appear to have been (according to 
a statement afterwards made by Lord Derby 
in the Lords) that a part of the adroit pro- 
ceedings of the ministry consisted m the pre- 
paration of two bills, the most comprehensive 
of which was to have been submitted to the 
house if the house had consented to proceed on 
resolutions This was the bill which was to 
have been presented even after the resolutions 
were abandoned, one objecting member of the 
cabinet (Lord Carnarvon) waiving his dissent; 
but at the last moment two other members, 
General Peel and Yiseount Cranborne, re- 
fused their assent, and the government then 
determined to bring before the house a less 
comprehensive measure which they seenied 
to have m reserve in case of opportunity or 
emergency — a measure which they did iiot 
themselves consider satisfactory, but wludh 
they hoped might for a time settle Mm 
tion 

We need not detail the pit^osals of Miis 
bill, which, when it was presented to the 
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house, met with such au unmistakable rejec- 
tion that it was withdrawn in almost as 
great a hurry as that m which it was said to 
have been prepared On the 18th of March 
the ‘^real origmar^ bill was introduced by the 
chancellor of the exchequer in a long address 

The expected measure had already raised 
anticipatory dissatisfaction both in the govern- 
ment and the opposition. As we have seen it 
had caused a split in the ministry, and had been 
discussed and opposed and altered till every- 
body was wondering what would be its simili- 
tude either to the original proposition of its 
framers or to the measure which the Liberals 
had been obliged to abandon because of a pro- 
voking resolution by which they lost a ma- 
jority and had in consequence to resign office 
^nd to see most of their proposals and inten- 
tions appropriated The question now was, 
how far would those proposals be altered or 
modified in accordance with professed Con- I 
servative opinions I 

Mr Disraeli afterwards said at the civic 
banquet at Guildhall “What is the Tory 
party if it does not represent national feeling 
The Tory party is nothing unless it re- 
present and uphold the institutions^ of the 
■country For what are the institutions of the 
country? They are entirely, in theory, and I 
a.m glad to see they are likely to be in prac- 
tice, the embodiment of the national necessi- 
ties, and the only security for national privi- 
leges Well, then, I cannot help believing that 
because my Lord Derby and his colleagues 
have taken a happy oppoitunity to enlarge 
the privileges of the people of England we 
have not done anythmg but strengthen the in- 
stitutions of this country, the essence of whose 
force 13 that they represent the interests and 
guard the rights of the people ” This was an 
after-dinner speech, and was of course cheered 
to the echo It was in effect a very bold and 
happy way of avoiding the recollection that 
Lord Derby and the Tories had remonstrated 
against parhamentary reform, that the pre- 
mier had only yielded with the utmost reluc- 
tance and professed foreboding, that there 
had been divisions and resignations m the 
Conservative councils, and that the bill itself 
w^iS, after all, very much a compromise Still 


a Guildhall speech is never to be criticised with 
cold exactitude, and the bill itself, as it was 
presented on the 18th of March, 1867, was 
listened to with anxious interest by a densely 
crowded house, though so many propositions 
had previously been submitted to members 
and to the country It cannot be denied that 
the plan now proposed, when taken in connec- 
tion with the difficulties and prejudices with 
which the authors of it had had to contend, 
was wide and inclusive in its character. 

The franchise in boroughs was to be con- 
ferred on every man of full age, and not sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity, who for the whole 
of the preceding two years had been the in- 
habitant occupier, whether as owner or tenant, 
of any dwelling-house within the borough, and 
had during the time of his occupation of it 
been rated to all rates (if any) made for the 
relief of the poor in respect of these premises, 
and had before the 20th of July paid all rates 
due up to the preceding 5th day of January 

The franchise in counties was to be con- 
ferred on every man of full age, and not sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity, who on the last 
day of July in any year, and during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, had been the occupier 
as owner or tenant of premises of any tenure 
within the county, of the ratable value of 
fifteen pounds or upwards, aud had during the 
time of his occupation been rated to all rates 
made for the lelief of the poor, and had paid 
before the 20th of July all rates due by him 
on that property since the preceding 5th of 
January. 

In addition to the franchises thus made to 
depend on the ownership or occupation of pro- 
perty, it was also proposed that thei e should 
be an educational franchise, to be conferred 
on all graduates or associates in arts of any 
univeisity of the United Kingdom, on any 
male person who has passed at any senior 
middle-class examination of any university of 
the United Kingdom, on any ordained priest 
or deacon of the Church of England, or min- 
ister of any other denommation, on barristers, 
pleaders, attorneys, medical men, and certifi- 
cated schoolmasters. 

A pecumary franchise was also to belong to 
every man who on the lat of July m any year. 
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and during the two years immediately pre- 
ceding, had had a balance of not less than 
fifty pounds deposited in a savings-bank or in 
the Eank of England, or m any parliamentary 
stocks or funds, or had during the twelve 
months immediately preceding the 5th of 
April in any year been charged with and paid 
twenty shillings for assessed taxes and income- 
tax Another clause of the bill, which was 
perhaps its most novel feature, provided that 
a person registered as a voter for a borough 
by reason of his having been charged with 
and paid the requisite amount of assessed 
taxes and income-tax, or eithei of such taxes, 
should not by reason of being so registered lose 
any right to which he might be entitled (if 
otherwise duly qualified) to be registered as a 
voter for the same borough in respect of any 
franchise involving occupation of premises 
and payment of rates, and when registered in 
respect of such double qualification he should 
be entitled to give two votes for the member 
(or, if thei e were more than one, for each mem- 
ber) to be returned to serve in parliament for 
the borough 

The provisions for the redistribution of seats 
were that Totness, Eeigate, Great Yarmouth, 
and Lancaster should cease to return any mem- 
ber, that Honiton, Thetford, Wells, Evesham, 
Marlborough, Norwich, Eichmond, Lyming- 
ton, EZnaresborough, Andover, Leominster, 
Tewkesbury, Ludlow, Eipon, Huntingdon, 
Maldon, Cirencester, Bodmin, Great Marlow, 
Devizes, Hertford, Dorchester, and Lichfield, 
should henceforward only return one, that 
the Tower Hamlets should be divided into two 
boroughs, each returning two members, that 
the following counties, or divisions of counties, 
should be divided into two parts, each return- 
ing two members to parliament South Devon, 
West Kent, North Lancashire, South Lanca- 
shue, Lincoln (parts of Lindsay), Middlesex, 
South Staffordshire, and East Surrey, that 
Torquay, Darlington, Hartlepool, Gravesend, 
St Helens, Burnley, Staley bridge, Wednes- 
bury, Croydon, Middlesborough, Dewsbury, 
and Burnley, and the University of London, 
should each return one member to parhament 

The bill was based on the prmciple em- 
bodied in Lord Dunkellin^s motion Thus, in- 
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stead of drawing a £5, £6j or £7 line to cut off 
what had been called the residuum, that is to 
say the class whose extreme poverty rendered 
them most liable to be bribed or improperly 
influenced, the government boldly adopted 
household suffrage, with the quahfication of 
the payment of rates, thus excluding from 
the franchise compound householders, who did 
not pay their rates peisonally, and those whose 
rates, under vaiious acts, were compounded 
for by their landlords, and all lodgers Mr. 
Disraeli calculated that his bill would admit 

237.000 additional voters, but would leave 

486.000 still excluded from the borough fran- 
chise, and that the result of his whole plan 
would be that one quarter of the voting power 
would belong to the aristocracy, another quar- 
ter to the working-classes, and the remainmg 
half to the middle classes .Such was his pro- 
posed “balance of political power 

When the question of the second reading 
was brought forward Mr Gladstone, who had 
conferred with a meeting of his parliamentary 
followers at his own house, consented against 
his own opinion, but in deference to the views 
and wishes of a large portion of them, and to 
avoid disunion in the Liberal camp, to allow 
that stage of the bill to pass without a divi- 
sion But he expressed the strongest objec- 
tions to it, and enumerated the following 
features in it which he regarded as highly 
objectionable — The omission of the lodger 
franchise, the omission of provisions against 
traffic in votes of householders of the lowest 
class by corrupt payment of the rates, dis- 
qualifications of compound householders under 
the existing law, additional disqualifications 
of compound householders under the proposed 
law, a franchise founded on direct taxation, 
the dual vote, the inadequate redistribution 
of seats- the inadequate reduction of the fran- 
chise m counties, the proposal to adopt voting- 
papers, and the collateral or special franchises 

The dual vote, almost universally condenmed, 
was withdrawn After much discussion and 
with considerable difficulty the biU went mto 
committee , and the formal clauses, containing 
the title and excluding from its operation 
Ireland, Scotland, and the two universities^ 
were passed 
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Oa the 5th of April about 140 members of 
Liberal party met at Mi Gladstone’s 
house to determine on the course which, 
under the circumstances in which they were 
placed, should be adopted with regard to the 
government bill It was decided at this meet- 
ing that Mr Coleridge should propose the 
following resolution before the house went | 
into committee on the reform bill — That it 
be an instruction to the committee that they 
have power to alter the law of rating , and to 
provide that in every parliamentary borough 
the occupiers of tenements below a given rat- 
able value be relieved from liability to per- 
sonal rating, with a view to fix a line for the 
borough franchise, at which all occupiers shall 
be entered on the rate-book, and shall have 
equal facilities for the enjoyment of such fran- 
chise as a residential franchise ” Much dis- 
cussion took place with regard to this proposal, 
and some difference of opinion was expressed, 
hut it was understood to be decided that the 
motion should be brought forward on the 8th 
of April, the day on which the house was to 
go into committee on the bill However, on 
Hiat very evenmg a meeting, consisting of 
between forty and fifty members of the Liberal 
party, was held m the tea-room of the House 
of Commons. At this meeting it was agreed 
that the persons composing it should unite for 
the purpose of limiting the instructions to be 
proposed by Mr Coleridge to the first clause 
of his resolution, which applied to the law of 
rating They then appointed a deputation to 
Mr. Gladstone to convey to him the feeling of 
the meeting, and, to assure him that the mem- 
bers composing it would continue to give him 
adoytkl ^upjyort m committee. Mr Gladstone, 
finding that by the defection of so many of 
has supporters he wan almost certain to incur 
a ddEeat, yielded to their demands, and the 
resoiiutLon was altered accordingly Mr Dis- 
raeli aco^ted the altered resolution, and the 
house then wmt mto committee on the bill 
ThereuponMr Gladstone gave noticeof several 
important amendments, ^hich Mr Disraeh 
declared to be the rehnquished instructions m 
aaro^^nier fotmy and disfectly announced that 
if should be earned, the government 
^uicL not proceed with the bilL As most of 


the members who composed the meeting at 
the tea-room still held together, and were 
known as “the tea-room party,” a majority of 
twenty-one defeated the first of Mr Gladstone’s 
resolutions After this he could not hope to 
carry his remaining resolutions, he theiefoie 
announced his intentions in a letter to Mr 
Ciawford, one of the members for the city, 
who had asked him whether he intended to 
persevere in moving the amendments of which 
he had given notice In reply to this ques- 
tion Mr Gladstone wrote — “ The country can 
hardly now fail to be aware that those gentle- 
men of the Liberal party whose convictions 
allow them to act unitedly on the question 
are not a majoiity, but a minority, in the 
existing House of Commons , and they have 
not the power they were supposed to possess 
of limiting or directing the action of the ad- 
ministration, or shaping the provibions of the 
reform bill Still, having regard to the sup- 
port which my proposal with respect to per- 
sonal rating secured from so large a number 
of Liberal members, I am not less willing than 
heretofore to remain at the service of the party 
to which they belong, and when any suitable 
occasion shall arise, if it shall be their wish, 
I shall be prepared again to attempt concerted 
action upon this or any other subject for the 
public good But until then, desirous to avoid 
misleading the country and our friends, I feel 
that prudence requires me to withdraw from 
my attempts to assume the initiative in amend- 
ing a measure which cannot, perhaps, be effec- 
tually amended except by a reversal, formal 
or virtual, of the vote of Friday the 11th, for 
such attempts, if made by me, would, I believe, 
at the present critical moment, not be the most 
likely means of advancing their own purpose 
Accordingly I shall not proceed with the 
amendments now on the paper in my name, 
nor give notice of other amendments such as 
I had contemplated, but I shall gladly accom- 
i pany others m votmg against any attempt, 
from whatever quarter, to limit yet farther 
the scanty modicum of enfranchisement pro- 
posed by the government, or in improvmg, 
where it may be practicable, the provisions of 
the bilL” 

The discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s first re- 
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solution showed that a very great confusion 
of opinion existed in the ranks both of the 
ministenalists and of their opponents, for 
while Sir Wilham Heathcote, Lord Cran- 
borne, and Mr Beresfoid Hope, all stanch 
Conservatives, strongly assailed the govern- 
ment, the measure was supported by Mr Boe- 
buck and several advanced Badicals, who 
hoped, and as the result showed, not without 
reason, that they would be able to transfoim 
it into such a measure as they desired The 
tea-room paity were, in fact, able to take ad- 
vantage of the discussions, and the evidently 
yielding tendency of the government, to ob- 
tain concessions practically identical with 
household suffrage m boroughs. 

On the l7th of May Mr Hodgkinson, 
meuiher for Newark, proposed to add to the 
third clause of the bill the following words, 
which would have the effect of abolishing the 
system of compounding for rates in parlia- 
mentary boroughs — “That no person other 
than the occupier shall be rated to parochial 
rates in respect of premises occupied by him 
within the limits of a parliamentary borough, 
all acts to the contrary notwithstanding The 
system which this motion was designed to de- 
stroy had all along been regarded and repre- 
sented as one of the great Conservative safe- 
guards of the bill The government, as was well 
known, had secured a majority Mr Gladstone, 
awaie of this, came into the house expecting, 
as a matter of course, that the motion would 
be rejected , Mr Disraeli^s own colleagues 
entertained the same expectation, when, to 
the astonishment probably of every one 
present, Mr Disraeli, acting entirely on his 
own responsibility, accepted the amendment 
— which had the effect of nearly quadrupling 
the number of electors on whom the franchise 
would be conferred — and afterwards persuad- 
ed his colleagues that the adoption of this 
proposition was an improvement of the mea- 
sure When the committee again met, Mr 
Ayrton moved a resolution reducmg the period 
of residence required for the franchise from 
two years to one The motion was resisted 
by the government, but on a division was 
earned by 270 to 197 Mr Disraeli at once 
announced that he couM not proceed with the 


bill without Qonsiiltatian with his colleagues, 
and anu^er n^Lnmfcenal crisis seemed to be 
impending, hat qn the following night he 
announced that tdie government bad deeaded 
to bow to the decision of the house and per- 
severe with their measure. 

Meanwhile the bill went steadily forward, 
the Liberal leaders now hoping to make it all 
that they had desired, and the government, 
conceding a ten-pound lodger franchise, aban- 
doning the fancy franchises, reducing the 
county qualification from £16 to ^£10, rais^^ 
the standard of semi-disfranchisememt 
7000 to 10,000, and consequently the numter 
of boroughs condemned to lose one of their 
lepresentatives to forty-six They proposed 
to distribute the seats thus placed at their 
disposal in the following manner two to 
Hackney, two to Chelsea with EZensingtOBj, 
one each to twelve boroughs which up to this 
time had not been represented Additional 
members were to sit for each of the following 
counties or county divisions — West Kent, 
North Lancashne, and East Surrey, to divide 
South Lancashire into two, and Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, Sonaei setshire, the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Norfolk, 
Staffordshire, and Essex, into three electoral 
districts, each of them to he represented by 
two members It was also proposed that the 
Universities of London and Durham sl^mld 
be combined for the purpose of retunrmg a 
joint representative, instead of the member 
being given to London University alone, as 
had originally been intended 

Mr Disraeli, however, did not succeed in the 
attempt to amalgamate the High Church Uni- 
versity of Durham with the somewhat Liberal 
and freethinking University of London After 
two divisions, in one of which the word 
“university” was substituted for “universi- 
ties,” and in the other the motion to add the 
word “Durham” was rejected, the proposal 
made for extending to the counties the systeii|i 
of voting by papers, which had already bqen 
adopted for the universities, was also rejected. 

It was evident that the new ministry, ^ 
spite of the previous dedlaraigmis^ w^s pre- 
pared, or had been persuaded, to recede from 
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almost any propositions founded on those de- 
clarations, should their persistence threaten to 
prevent the measure from passing Mr Hors- 
fall^s proposal for giving a third member each 
to Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham 
was at first strongly opposed by the govern- 
ment, but was at length conceded by Mr 
Disraeli, who also added Leeds to the list of 
towns which were thus to have increased re- 
presentation 

So often had the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, representing the ministry, protested, 
hinted at a possible resignation, taken time to 
consider the position of the government, and 
yielded, that these proceedings had almost be- 
come formal observances when amendments 
were persisted in by the opposition At the 
beginning of the session, when the bill was 
disclosed in which it was proposed to proceed 
by resolutions, Mr Lowe had said a simple 
bill was wanted which would bring the ques- 
tion to an issue He was ashamed to hear, 
addressed to him as a 658th part of the house, 
such language as this ^Hf the house will deign 
to take us into its council, if it will co-operate 
with us in this matter, we shall receive with 
cordiality, with deference, nay, even with gra- 
titude, any suggestion it likes to ofi*er Say 
what you hke to us, only for God^s sake leave 
us our places ’ 

It seemed as though Mr Disraeli had re- 
tamed the principle on which he had pro- 
posed proceeding by resolutions, — that he was 
determined to pass a reform bill which should 
be composed of resolutions from both sides of 
the house, and to make those compromises 
which would enable the ministry to maintain 
its footmg 

Nor had he concealed this mtention, for in 
the discussion on the second reading of the 
bill he had said All I can say on the part of 
my colleagues and myself is, that we have no 
other wish at the present moment than, with 
the co-operation of the house, to bring the 
question of parliamentary reform to a settle- 
ment I know the parbamentary incredulity 
with which many may receive avowals on our 
part that we are only influenced in the course 
we are takmg by a sense of duty, but I do 
the house, if they need such assurances 


after what we have gone through, after the 
sacrifices we have made, after having sur- 
rendered our political connections with men 
whom we more than respected, I can assure 
them that we have no other principle that 
animates us but a conviction that we ought 
not to desert oui posts until this question has 
been settled We are prepared, as I 

think I have shown, to act in all sincerity in 
this matter Act with us, cordially and can- 
didly, and assist us to carry out — as we are 
prepared to do, as fai as we can act in accord- 
ance with the principles which we have not 
concealed from you — this measure, which we 
hope will lead to a settlement of the question 
consistent with the maintenance of the repre- 
sentative character of this house Act with 
us, I say, cordially and candidly, you will find 
on our side complete recipiocity of feeling 
Pass the bill, and then change the ministry if 
you like ” 

There could have been very little doubt of 
the diAdculties which had been experienced, or 
of the surrenders that had been made by the 
time that the bill had passed The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was believed to have 
controlled the ministry Mr Gladstone had 
not long before been charged with coeicion 
towaids his colleagues, and it was insinuated 
that he ruled his party It was now Mr 
Disiaelfs turn to be assailed on the same 
ground 

“ I say if we wish to make progress with this 
bill,” said Mr Bernal Osborne, “ let us have 
no law Let us rely on the chancellor of the 
exchequer I say this without any innuendo 
respecting his sincerity I always thought the 
chancellor of the exchequer the greatest Eadical 
in this house He has achieved what no other 
man in the country could have done As I 
have said before, he has lugged up that great 
omnibus full of stupid, heavy country gentle- 
men — I only say ^ stupid’ in the parliamentary 
sense It is a perfectly parliamentary word 
He has converted these Conservatives into 
Badical reformers In fact the chancellor of 
the exchequer is the ministry by himself, for 
it could not exist a day without him, and all 
the rest who sit near him are most respectable 
pawns on the board, their opinion being not 
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worth a pin, when I hear the chancellor of the 
exchequer say a thing I know it shall and will 
be so ” 

The invectives of Mr Lowe and of Lord 
Cranborne weie repeated with interest at the 
third reading of the bill The latter, who had 
resigned his position as secretary for India, in 
which he had displayed both assiduity and 
ability, was rendered more antagonistic still 
by the last concessions made by Mr Eisraeli 
If you borrow your political ethics from the 
ethics of the political adventurer," he said, 
you may depend upon it, the whole of your 
representative institutions will crumble be- 
neath your feet I entreat honourable 

gentlemen opposite not to believe that my 
feelings on this subject are dictated simply 
by my hostility to this measure, though I 
object to it most strongly, as the house is aware 
But even if I took a contrary view, if I deemed 
it to be most advantageous, I still should 
deeply regret to find that the House of Com- 
mons had applauded a policy of legerdemain " 
He desired, he said, to protest in the most 
earnest language he was capable of using, 
against the political morality on which the 
manoeuvres of that year had been based Abo ve 
all he regretted that this great gift to the 
people, if gift it was thought to be, should 
have been purchased at the cost of a political 
betrayal which had no parallel in parhamen- 
tary annals, which struck at the root of all 
that mutual confidence which was the very 
soul of party government, and on which only 
the strength and freedom of ourrepiesentative 
institutions could be maintained Mr Disraeli 
replied at length, and with no small exercise 
of his remarkable power of retort, both to Mr 
Lowe and to Lord Cranborne, whose prog- 
nostications of evil he said he could treat with 
respect because they were sincere. At another 
opportunity, however, he took occasion to ad- 
mimster a stmgmg reply to Lord Cranborne 
for his personal attacks One is led to sup- 
pose that it could only have been because he be- 
lieved more in the sincerity of Lord Cranborne^s 
political convictions than in that of his declar- 
ations that Mr Disraeli, when he had become 
Earl of Beaconsfield, gave office to Lord Cran- 
bome, who had become Marquis of Salisbury 


When the bill was taken to the House of 
Lords there was some disposition to discuss it 
fully, and to amend it pretty freely Lord 
Derby was suffering severely from illness, and 
though he compelled himself to attend as much 
as possible to public business, he could not be 
present in the house at the time of the first 
discussions, and was obliged to leave the direc- 
tion of the mattei to Lord Malmesbury Two 
important amendments were carried by Lord 
Cairns, who had been raised to the peerage 
five months before , one of these was to raise 
the qualification for the lodger franchise from 
^10 to £15, and the other to declare, that in 
any contested election m which three mem- 
bers were to be chosen, no elector should vote 
for moie than two This method of restrict- 
ing the vote had been alieady well sup- 
ported in the House of Commons, and went as 
near as was deemed practicable to secure the 
repi esentation of minoiities" which had been 
much talked about But Lord Derby could 
not leave the measure to the danger, either of 
being still more extended, or of being saddled 
with amendments that would provoke a serious 
conflict with the lower house. 111 and worn 
with pain, his arm in a sling, his face pale, and 
bearing the marks of suffering, he went down 
to his place in the house, and effected a reversal 
of the amendment on the lodger franchise 
He also with much difficulty defeated some 
proposals from the other side Before the bill 
passed Earl Eussell severely censured some of 
Lord Derby^s former intimations that it had 
been introduced for the sake of preserving the 
Conservative ministry It was not very likely 
that Earl Eussell could regard with perfect 
equanimity the spectacle of the appropriation 
by his opponents of the credit of a reform bill 
founded mostly on principles which they had 
denounced when he had himself endeavoured 
to introduce them , but he displayed little or 
no temper on that score A measure which 
in its main points was really that for which 
he should have had credit, had been taken 
from him, and exploited by those who had 
been foremost in preventing him from carry- 
ing out those schemes of reform with which 
he may be said to have begun his pohtical 
career He was neither violent in his denun- 
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ciatxons nor vindictive in his criticisms, how- 
ever He thought the bill ought to be passed, 
and he said so, for he believed it would settle 
the question for a considerable time, and in 
this be was right He was of opinion that the 
extension of the fianchise would increase 
biibery, corruption, and treating, and till the 
mode of voting came to be altered he was 
perhaps not far wrong, especially as he quali- 
fied that opinion by saying that he did not 
believe much mischief would ensue, because 
vital points depended on the temper of the 
people He did not think the scheme of dis- 
tribution went far enough In fact we have 
it on Earl EusselTs own authoiity that though 
he assented to the necessity for passing the 
hill, he, like Lord Derby, legarded it as leap 
in the dark, for he held that the right of voting 
for a representative body can only be founded 
on one of two principles one being the Eadical 
principle that every adult male who is sub- 
ject to the laws of a country should have a 
share in electing its representatives, the other 
being the Whig principle that the persons en- 
dowed with the right of voting for the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, by whom the 
whole state of the country is guided and 
directed, ought to be persons qualified by pro- 
perty and education for tbe dischaige of so 
important a trust Lord Derby's refoim bill, 
he believed, answered neither of these descrip- 
tions It did not comply with the Eadical 
requirement, as hundreds of thousands of adult 
males were not admitted to the franchise It 
did not comply with the Whig test, as many 
thotis^inds of rated householders were in a state 
of Ignorance and dependence 

It Was the latter consideration which was 
made ^onunent by Mr Lowe m his final 
onslaught upon the passing of the bill m the 
Houses of Commons, where — comparing Mr 
Bright to Don Giovanm when he invited the 
mlnmandatore to supper because he thought 
he could not come, — he said, “he invited 
household suffragey — and it has come , you can 
never stop when once you set the ball rolling 
I behepve it will he ahaolutely neces- 
sary to compel our fuhare masters to learn 
letters. It will not be unworthy of a 
Cmiserval^ve gpweinment, at any rate, to do 


what can he done in that direction. 1 was 
opposed to centralization I am ready to 
accept centralization I was opposed to an 
education late I am now ready to accept it. 
This question is no longer a religious ques- 
tion it is a political one From the moment 
that you mtrust the masses with power their 
education becomes an absolute necessity , and 
I believe that the existing system is one 
which IS much supeiioi to the much-vaunted 
Continental system But we shall have to 
destroy it it is not quality but quantity that 
we shall require You have placed the gov- 
ernment in the hands of the masses, and you 
must therefore give them education You 
must take education up, the very first ques- 
tion, and you must press it on without delay 
for the peace of the country ” These woids 
were significant, and are still significant, now 
that a public edudition act has been for many 
yeais in operation We need not, however, 
conclude, in the words of Mr Lowe, “Oh 
that a man would rise in older that he might 
set forth in words that could not die the 
shame, the rage, the scorn, the indignation, 
and the despair with which the measure is 
viewed by every Englishman who is not a 
slave to the trammels of party, or who is not 
dazzled by the glare of a tempoiary and ignoble 
success 

The fact was that there were a great many 
thousands of Englishmen who were exceed- 
ingly glad that this reformed reform bill had 
passed When it went back from the Lords 
it was to a House of Commons again crowded 
in every part The Lords' amendments were 
quickly dealt with, and only on four of them 
was there much debating The clause giving 
votes to copyholders of annual value, 
struck out by the Lords, was restored. The 
proposal that m constituencies sending three 
members to parliament electors should have 
only two votes was endorsed by tbe House of 
Commons, and so was that restricting the 
number of votes of each elector in the city of 
London to three Lord Cranborne's revival 
of the proposal for the adoption of votmg- 
papers was re3ected* 

I Thus confirmed or amended the hiU became 
1 law. It had been the chief work of the session. 
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and on the whole the country had reasan to be 
satisfied with it, for it went as far as any mea- 
sure could, which would have been likely to 
find acceptance with botiti the^larger parties in 
parliament 

With the passing of the Beform Bill both 
Earl Derby and Earl Bussell may be said to 
have disappeared from the working world of 
politics in pailiament. Earl Derby resigned 
his position as head of the Conservative party 
to Ml Disraeli, who in February, 1868, achieved 
the height of that ambition which he had so 
many years before dared to express to Lord 
Melbourne, and became prime minister In 
October, 1869, the earl who had so often led 
the great Conservative party, the Bupeit of 
Debate,” who had so charged and scattered the 
forces of the opposition, died in bis seventy- 
first year, leaving an unsullied name, a great 
reputation, and no successor in that line 
of parliamentary chieftainship, which may 
be said to have ceased when he no longer 
wielded the weapons of debate 

Earl Bussell, in retiring from the leadeiship, 
left Mr Gladstone to take his place, and did 
so, not only because he felt that he would him- 
self soon be physically unequal to a much 
longer continuance of the labour imposed on 
him, but because he foresaw that a question 
was hkely soon to arise which required not 
only unusual strength but a remarkable com- 
bination of powers to enable any statesman 
to grapple with it — the question of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland 

We must return for a moment to the early 
part of 1866, for the purpose of noting the 
effects of the financial disturbance in com- 
meicial circles with which the year had com- 
menced For some time there had been a 
growing tendency among large speculative 
firms to continue their operations by means 
of what may be described as fictitious capital 
— capital, that is to say, derived from advances 
made by the great “ discount-houses” on ac- 
ceptances. To meet these the profits on future 
transactions were forestalled, the security fre- 
quently being goods which weie m bond in 
the dock warehouses, or which were yet to 
amve, and to be sold before they could be paid 
for , the profits on the sale going to make up 


the payments of previous liabilities Not only 
the regular '^discount” or financial houses, 
hut many of the private and some of the joint- 
stock banks, had for some time before, been 
launching into this business of “ accommoda- 
tion,” and when the commercial prosperity of 
the country met with a temporary check, and 
certain industiies began to be seriously affected 
by strikes and the opeiations of tiades-unions, 
which drove some branches of trade to foreign 
manufactories, there came a crash which show- 
ed on what a rotten foundation many large 
enterprises had been erected, and included 
m the scene of rum and disaster several 
genume and reputable undertakings 

It was on Friday, the 11th of May, long 
afterwards known in the city, — and still remem- 
bered, — as “Black Friday,” that the collapse of 
the great discount company of Overend, Gur- 
ney & Co (Limited), which had taken place on 
the pievious day, earned consternation to its 
fuithest pitch 

It was not tiH about half -past three o’clock 
on the Thursday afternoon that the secretary 
of the company announced that they were 
obliged to suspend payment The liabilities 
were stated to amount to the enormous sum 
of £11,000,000, and at the time of the sus- 
pension the engagements of the company 
amounted to ^19,000,000, and traders and 
speculators depended on its resouices for a 
corresponding supply of accommodation ” 
Overend, Gurney & Co had been a private 
firm until the previous year, and was regarded 
with the utmost confidence, since it was be- 
lieved, on pretty good authority, that it was 
supported by some of the wealthiest and safest 
of the Quaker capitalists But m 1865 this 
“house” had been converted into a joint stock 
limited Lability company, of which the capi- 
tal was set down at £5,000,000 in 100,000 
shares of £50 each, the paid-up capital bemg 
£1,500,000 As the profits of the concern, 
when it was a private firm, weie said to have 
been £250,000 a year, it was supposed to he a 
safe speculation, and at one time the ahaiiea 
had reached 10 per cent premium. The bankr 
luptcy of one large firm of contractors and 
the failure and frauds of another, ^ook the 
position of the company, and ass it was re- 
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ported that it was doing business beyond its 
nominal capital, the shares went down to 3, 
and finally discount on the day that it 
closed its doors. On that afternoon there 
was tremendous excitement m the city Lom- 
bard Street and its approaches were filled by a 
crowd, through which apphcants broke their 
way to find the house shut up Cabs drove 
up m haste for their occupants to discover 
that the rumour of ruin was only too likely 
to be fulfilled It was at first thought that 
the Bank of England would come to the rescue 
by advancmg money on remammg securities, 
but, after conferring with the heads of other 
large banking establishments, and examining 
the books, it was found that no such assistance 
as could be given would be effectual to remedy 
the disaster 

On the Friday the panic was general and 
unreasonable A few people who could afford 
to speculate, and kept cool heads, doubt- 
less made remarkable bargains, for in some 
instances shares in banks and finance com- 
panies were offered for nothing Holders of 
securities and brokers who acted for investors 
in such speculations hastened to get rid of 
them at almost any price, or to close all specu- 
lative engagements even at a considerable loss 
The bank rate was raised from 8 to 9 per cent , 
and for special advances to 10 per cent Only 
on bills of the most undoubted security could 
accommodation be obtained, and even at the 
high rate of discount the applications were so 
numerous that it was difficult to do business 
The banking-houses were crammed with flush- 
ed and eager crowds A concourse of people 
filled Lombard Street for hours, and at the 
closed doors of some of the large financial 
houses, stood men, moody or uncertain, waiting 
as though in the forlorn hope that some better 
intelhgence might be forthcoming It was a 
dreadful day As though a financial earth- 
quake devastated London ruin seemed to fol- 
low rum The English J omt Stock Bank failed 
for ^800,000, and then the message came 
straight fiom the Stock Exchange that the 
great contractors Peto and Betts had gone for 
^S4j000,000, and Shrimptons the railway con- 
tpctors for £200,000 The Imperial Mer- 
cantile Credit Association and the Consohdated 


Discount Company followed, and towards the 
end of the day the Agra and Mastermaus^ 
Bank was reported to he shaky, the shaies 
which had been at 33 premium in January 
having fallen to 1 discount Eventually the 
Agra Bank, with which Mastermans’ was as- 
sociated, stopped payment, although during 
the crisis of these few days it paid £3,000,000 
over the counter Tins was one of the cruel 
results of that scandalous misrepresentation 
which so often accompanies a financial panic 
The failuie had been caused by a lun on the 
branches of the bank in India, in consequence 
of false telegrams having been sent to say that 
the London bank had stopped payment 
Of course these terrible calamities affected 
numbers of persons and whole families who 
were reduced fiom a position of compaiative 
affluence to poverty, and the successive failures 
disclosed how dangerously speculative was the 
manner in which many large and important 
enterprises were conducted. Undertakings so 
reckless that they could scaicely be dissociated 
from fraud, fell like houses of cards, and Gai- 
ned ruin to hundreds who had neglected 
to inquire into, or had no oppoitunity of 
examining their pretensions To individuals 
the disasters of these few days m 1866 weie 
sad indeed , but happily the community, that 
IS to say the whole nation, was moderately 
piosperous, the financial condition of the 
country was sound, nor was the entiie balance 
of trade long or seriously disturbed At 
midnight on that “black Friday” Mr Glad- 
stone, after long and seiious interviews with 
bank directors and representatives of great 
commercial projects, announced to the House 
of Commons that the government had deter- 
mined to authorize the suspension of the Bank 
Charter Act For the purpose of affording 
relief the Bank of England had extended its 
loan and discounts to above £4,000,000, leaving 
a reserve of only about £3,000,000 

We have already touched upon the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, which followed 
the disputes raised in consequence of the oc- 
cupation of Schleswig-Holstein, and a complete 
account of it would not necessarily belong to 
these pages, though the result has been of the 
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utmost importance m European politics The 
old rivalry came to a definite struggle, brought 
about, as it appeared at the time, by the policy 
of Count Bismarck, who was bent on the ag- 
grandizement of Prussia The seizure of the 
duchies was effected by the two powers, be- 
cause neither could afford to yield to the other 
the forward place as the representative of 
Germany When they entered on possession 
disputes became inevitable Austria could not 
annex any portion of the conquered territory, 
and it became a question how to prevent the 
Prussian minister from taking advantage of 
the situation The dispute had been tem- 
porarily suspended in 1865, when King Wil- 
liam met the Emperor Francis Joseph at 
Gastein William was not then ready to com- 
mit himself to a high-handed policy against 
Austria, and an arrangement was made for 
Prussia to take the provincial administration 
of Holstein, and Austria that of Schleswig 
It was almost impossible that the policy of 
the two governments would agree, and Austria 
proposed a settlement by the arbitiation of 
the Diet Prussia had little regard f oi the Diet 
or its decisions, and Bismarck had perhaps 
foreseen the opportunity for a rupture 
Whether he did so or not, it was expedited 
by the rather ostentatious preparations made 
by Austria for increasing armaments When 
fighting IS looked upon as a near and a not 
very detestable probability, pretexts will not 
long be wanting Prussia made the pi epara- 
tions on the part of Austria a reason for de- 
manding of the minor German states that they 
should determine on which side they would 
range themselves Austria, it was alleged, 
had broken the treaty of Gastein, and it was 
urgent for Prussia to know on whom to rely 
for assistance in case of being attacked or 
forced into war by unmistakable menaces 
An alliance was entei ed into between Prussia 
and Italy, both to declare war on Austria at 
the same time should Prussia determine to do 
so, and to continue it till Yenetia should be 
restored to Italy, and the Prussians be in legal 
possession of the Elbe Duchies 

Austria called upon Prussia to disarm, and 
the reply was that she would do so when Aus- 
tria set the example, and that Austrians pro- 


posals for disarmament were nullified by the 
preparations against Italy War became im- 
minent, and it was soon useless to disguise the 
fact. The armies were placed upon a war foot- 
ing Saxony made preparations which were 
denounced by Prussia, and supported by the 
Frankfort Diet, who determined to ask specific 
assurances fiom the Prussian government 
Invitations for a conference sent by England, 
France, and Eussia to Austria, Prussia, Italy, 
and the Diet were unavailing, Austria de- 
manding as a previous stipulation that no 
territorial addition should be made to any of 
the contending states, and informing the Diet 
that no amicable arrangement could be come 
to with Prussia with respect to the Duchies 
On the 12th of June, 1866, diplomatic relations 
ceased, Prussia declared war, and on the 15th 
Prussian armies were in Saxony and Hanover 
It was at first believed that the Prussian 
troops would be disaffected, or that the people 
would be half-hearted because of the dictator- 
ship which had been exercised by Bismarck, 
and the suppression of popular representation 
It was also assumed that the levies which had 
been taken into the Prussian army were no 
match for the trained soldiers of Austria, and 
that their generals were far inferior to those 
of the Southern forces under Benedek Kever 
were greater mistakes indulged in The Prus- 
sians were apparently willing to condone past 
political tyranny for immediate military suc- 
cess, and the elevation of Prussia to the domi- 
nant position in Germany The North German 
troops had been drilled, trained, and carefully 
exercised , and not only was that large army 
excellent m physique, but it was admirably 
equipped and armed with the breech-loading 
rifle, which had not at that time been regularly 
adopted by any other troops in Europe As 
to generals, Bismarck had made prompt ar- 
rangements, and General Yon Moltke had al- 
ready settled the order of the campaign, as an 
accomplished chess-player might solve a pro- 
blematic game against an antagonist with 
whose method he is well acquainted Prmce 
Frederick Charles and the Prmce of Prussia 
were ready to lead their troops It was im- 
portant to obtain the first move When the 
Diet, on the motion of Austria, voted the mo- 
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bilizaticwQ of the army, with a view to Federal 
execution m Holstein, the Pnissian government 
announced that the German confederation 
was dissolved, and immediately declared war 
But its troops had already entered Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Hesse-Darmstadt, and three 
columns were advancing by different routes 
into Saxony The Hanoverians, after a short 
defence, surrendered, Dresden was occupied, 
Schleswig, Holstein, and all Western Ger- 
many north of the Main, were taken with but 
little opposition. The Saxon forces retired be- j 
fore the larger invading army to ]Oin the Aus- 
trians in Bohemia, towards which Pnnce 
Frederick Charles advanced through Saxony, 
and by the Bohemian passes, the Prince of 
Prussia moving in a parallel line through 
Silesia. The arrangements for the two armies 
acting m concert were complete They com- 
municated by telegraph The best of the 
Austrian troops, the German soldiers, were, 
it wm said, in Yenetia , the Italian and the 
Hungarian regiments in Bohemia were dis- 
affected In successive engagements the Prus- 
sians were victorious Not only did they out- 
number their opponents, but the rapidity and 
precision of their fire from the “ needle-guns,” 
and the training and regularity of the troops 
gave them a manifest advantage At Nachod 
the Prussians of Steinmitz’s coi'ps were near 
meetmg with a senous reverse , but they re- 
covered m time to defeat the Austrian General 
Hamming, who brought into action 29 bat- 
iBlions, 16 squadrons, and 100 guns, against 
2^ battalions of Prussians, and lost 6000 men 
dead and wounded, beside 2500 prisoners, 
and six guns; the Prussian loss 
befeg §9 offLoers and 1132 privates killed and 
wGteded. 

feal great battle of Sadowa or Konig- 
igriltx tonk place on the 3d of July, and at this 
Moltfe and the king were preisent The car- 
nage Mm dreadful, the Prussians losing m 
dead and wounded, or misBmg, 359 ofi&cers and 
8794 men, or one twenty-third of their force, 
Austrians 1147 officers and 30,224 naen, or one- 
sevmih of them force engag^; or tafcmg both 
sides, one-elewoA of tiie jEcnree w^re 

cr disabled, ikm was a mmdi. less pro- 
^ Irowever, fliaia that lof nmst of the 


large battles that had been fought in for- 
mer years At Wagram the proportion was 
one-eighth, at Leipsic one-fifth , at Belle Al- 
liance one -third, the same as at Borodino; 
while at the battle of Pittsburgh in the Ame- 
rican war the loss was represented as a fouith 

The victory of Piussia at Sadowa gave her 
predominance m Germany. She annexed Han- 
over, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and the army and foreign representa- 
tion in the other northei n states were trans- 
ferred to her management, while the southern 
governments were quickly obliged by piessure 
from their subjects to apply for consideration 
and for admission to the new confederacy We 
have already seen that by the cession of Vene- 
tia Italian freedom from Austrian rule was ailso 
completed 

It may be mentioned that in the Austro- 
Prussian war the ability and energy of the 
war correspondents of English newspapers 
became conspicuous. The news of the cam- 
paign, together with maps and plans, as sup- 
phed by the representatives of the London 
press, kept the English public almost as well 
informed of the progress of the war as though 
they had received intelligence direct from 
Yon Moltke himself 

The gloom and foreboding which over^ 
shadowed the commercial outlook of 1866 
continued to the end of the following year 
Some of the great railway companies became 
embarrassed by serious difficulties, and tlie 
conditions which then affected the Brighton, 
the North British, the Great Eastern, the 
Great Western, and still more obviously the 
London, Chatham, and Dover lines, for a time 
affected the credit even of the more prosper- 
ous companies. But even the companies most 
deeply involved were able gradually to re- 
trieve their position by an increase of traffic 
which represented the growth of their legiti- 
mate business, and by abandoning some of the 
projected branches and extensions which would 
have diminished their already insufficieaat 
resources With banks and jomt-stock finan- 
cial entearpnses the results were different, 
some of the former especially, having ruinously 
speeuh^d m accommodation bills The most 
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threatenmg of the conditions affecting national 
prosperity, however, was the action of some of 
the trades-unions, not only in organnsmg 
strikes and inducing workmen to refuse to 
work except during hours, and at a rate of 
wages, arbitrarily settled for them by tbeir 
alleged representatives, and thus in many in- 
stances compelling large firms to close their 
works, or to reduce their production, because 
of their inability to compete with foreign 
rivals, but also in fostering a system of terror- 
ism, for the purpose of preventing workmen 
from acting independently or accepting em- 
ployment without the permission of “dele- 
gates" and “executives," who were ready to 
commit outrages upon the life and property 
of aeny one refusing to acknowledge the author- 
ily of the society 

It was of course asserted that such outrages, 
of which deliberate attempts to maim oi to 
murder formed a part, were not countenanced 
by the majority of the trades having unions 
for the regulation of wages and labour, but 
such particulars as had been made known 
caused widely spread uneasiness and no little 
indignation both among the community in 
general, and the reasonable members of trades 
assoaations We have already seen how 
large a part these societies took in the re- 
form demonstrations, though it is to be noted 
that the political ardour of many of the 
members composing them was of a rather 
fickle and unendunng kind On the occa- 
sion of a great London trades demonstration, 
those attending which were to parade at 
Whitehall and march to Chiswick, the num- 
bers of workmen, which everybody bad been 
assured would be 200,000, did not exceed 
30,000 The weather was inclement, and xt 
requires a robust political enthusiasm to march 
along with a procession, or to take a tramp of 
five or SIX miles through the ram and damp 
for the purpose of demonstrating At Beau- 
fort House, which was the destination of the 
men who had been called together by notices 
sent some days before, only a portion of the 
assembly remained to hear the speeches of 
Mr Beales and others Some did not arrive 
tiS the meeting had h^un It was there that 
Lercester the glass-blower made his famous 


oration, in which he spoke of Mr Beales as one 
of the martyrs of the contest, and said the 
question was, Would they suffer those little- 
minded, deceitful, hump -backed, one-eyed 
scoundrels who sat in the House of Commons, 
to rob and defraud them any longer of their 
rights, and were those who had squandered 
the people^s earnings like water, to contitrae 
to do so^ 

Mr Leicester seems to have travestied Mr. 
Gladstone’s quotation about certain crooked 
little men He went on to ask, What had Lord 
Derby done? and replied by saying, he had 
translated Homer, but he could not make one 
of the beautiful specimens of glass-work which 
had been earned in procession that day, and 
that there was not a stocking-weaver in Lei- 
cester, or a clodhopper in the kingdom, ren- 
denng service to the state, who was not quite 
as useful as Lord Derby. 

There was, of course, a great deal of rather 
frothy, and not very significant oratory at that 
period, but the woi king-men were in the mam 
loyal to the crown and to the useful institu- 
tions of the country Of their loyalty to the 
queen a good instance occurred at another 
meeting at St James’s Hall, where Mr Ayr- 
ton used some woids censuring her maj^y 
for not personally recognizing the people when 
they assembled in such numbers m front of 
one of her palaces Mr Ayrton was a man 
with a cantankerous twist If there was an 
opportunity of saying anything disagreeable 
he seldom missed it, and he could scarcely ever 
pay a compliment except m terms which 
changed it into an imputation He seems to 
have been moved more by irritability of tem- 
per and impatience with stupid people — which 
of course often meant people who did not think 
as he did — than to have displayed calculated 
denunciation, and he practised the art of tak- 
ing things by their wrong handles, till his own 
constituents of the Tower Hamlets could no 
longer bear with him, and meetings and depu- 
tations shunned him On this occasi^m, — 
at the meeting at St James’s Hal], — ^Mr 
gave him a reproof which must have 
deep if he had much feeling, sM in of 
his truculent disregard^of 
people he was not wdiony^instensIBle to rebuke 
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I am not accustomed to stand up in defence 
of those who are possessors of crowns,” said 
Mr Bright, “but I could not sit and hear 
that observation without a sense of wonder 
and pain I think there has been by many 
persons a great injustice done to the queen, 
in reference to her desolate and widowed 
position And I venture to say this, that a 
woman, be she the queen of a great realm or 
be she the wife of one of your labouiing men, 
who can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow 
for the lost object of her life and affection, is 
not at all wanting in a great and generous 
sympathy with yon ” These were good words, 
and the loud and ringing cheers which greeted 
them were as good a demonstration as could 
have been gained, that the men of the London 
trades who had met in the name of parlia- 
mentary reform, did not lack genuine loyalty. 

The general prosperity of the country to 
which reference has been made was, as we 
have said, not inconsistent with serious com- 
mercial disturbance and ruinous monetary 
convulsion , nor could it neutralize the tem- 
porary effects of that financial panic. Still 
less could it avert the consequences of strikes 
and sudden interruptions in the labour market 
The effects of the operation of trades-unions 
was seen in the widely-spread distress of the 
followers of unskilled labour In the east 
end of London, — Bethnal Green, Limehouse, 
and Poplar, ^ — there was great suffering among 
the poor during the severe winter of 1866-67 
At Deptford there were attempts to com- 
mence a bread-not, and large numbers of the 
dockyard labourers were out of employment 
The operations of the poor-law in these dis- 
tncts were insufficient to relieve the daily and 
mcreasmg wants of the people during the bitter 
weather, and various organizations were formed 
for the purpose of providing food, clothing, 
and shelter for famished and houseless families 
Pubhc indignation was excited by the heart- 
less conduct of some of the workhouse officials 
and poor-law (“reheving”) officers at that time, 
and the vast number of apphcants for the 
shelter and food which the law ordered should 
be provided at the casual night-wards of the 
London workhouses, afforded appalling evi- 
dence of the reality of the want and destitu- 


tion among the poorer class The anomaly — an 
anomaly not yet rectified — was, that the shop- 
keepers in these neighbourhoods, though the 
universal distress had deprived them of their 
customers, and they were themselves sinking 
into destitution, were called upon to pay enor- 
mous rates for the relief of the poor, while in 
the parishes of London inhabited by wealthy 
householders the rate was comparatively in- 
considerable Some expedients were after- 
wards adopted to approximate to an equaliza- 
tion of the rates, but they were never carried 
to complete and effectual legislation Still 
chaiitable efforts were not wanting subscrip- 
tions ponied m the local clergy and active 
permanent committees of relief made aiTange- 
ments for distributing food, clothing, money, 
and all kinds of comforts to the starving and 
the unemployed This went on for some time 
till a strange and serious result was observed 
The poor from other districts began to seek 
temporary, if not permanent, dwellings at the 
east end of London House-rent and the charge 
for lodgings rose considerably Even single 
rooms were at a premium The idle and the 
careless began to take advantage of the reports 
that Poplar and Limehouse had become a land 
of plenty Trades-unionists, whose unions had 
not supplied them with funds for keeping their 
families from semi-starvation, saw how to ob- 
tain a little further relief The dock companies 
found that there was no absolute need to raise 
the wretched wages of their lahouiers, since m 
times of moderate prosperity the parish would 
give outdoor relief, and so supplement the 
insufficient wages out of the rates, and in times 
of scarcity benevolent people would subscribe 
to make up the want of wages by gifts of 
meat, coals, soup, and clothing So the dock 
shareholders, as well as other employers of 
underpaid labour, kept up their dividends, so 
far as they were kept up, by retaining a low 
rate of payment It will of course be said that 
this IS inevitable, and that the commodity of 
labour will necessarily find its price and he 
quoted according to the laws of supply and 
demand Quite so But the effects of certain 
side issues as well as of main issues in this 
scientific way of treating the question were, at 
that period, very deeply impressed on people's 
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minds by what was taking place daily before 
the relief committees, and the questions were 
once more asked, with some emphasis, How 
are paupers made and, How are the suffering 
poor to be effectually lelieved by having a share 
in the world's work found for them? All this 
time the question was rendered far more diffi.- 
cult by the action of some of those trades- 
unions, which, being associated with benefit- 
clubs, punished any of their members who 
consented to work overtime or agreed to take 
reduced wages, by refusing to give them the 
advantages to which as subscribers to the clubs 
they were ] ustly entitled There were employers 
of unskilled labour who did not (perhaps could 
not) afford to pay more than would suffice to 
support the individual, who was therefore 
obhged to seek charitable aid for his family, 
and there were employers of skilled labour 
who were ready to pay wages that could have 
enabled the workers to maintain themselves 
and wives and children, but whose gates were 
closed because the unions foibade any of its 
members to accept a lower rate of wages oi to 
work for a greater number of houis than had 
been decided on at then meetings At the 
same time hostile measures were taken against 
all those workmen who refused to ]om the 
unions They were followed, insulted, and m 
many instances assaulted At the gates of 
builders' yards, of factories, and of large work- 
shops pickets of union men were stationed for 
the express purpose of dissuading the hands to 
continue their engagements, or of preventing 
them from doing so by physical violence 
At Sheffield the outrages committed by 
avowed members of the unions had long heen 
notorious for their diabolical malice When 
the Social Science Congress was held in Shef- 
field m 1865 a great meeting of working men 
was summoned to meet Lord Brougham and 
other members, and about 3000 assembled 
at the Alexandra Music Hall The veteran 
addressed them in an introductory speech 
chiefly concerning the importance of making 
the homes of woiking men comfortable to 
themselves and their families, as a measure 
lying at the root of all social improvement 
Several other speakers followed, mostly m 

a tone of conciliation and with remarks 
Vox IV 


adapted to the appreciation of the audience 
Mr Thomas Hughes, however, took the op- 
portunity of speaking some plain and whole- 
some truths, and with no little daring ven- 
tured to say in reference to advocacy of the 
claims of the working men, that the difficulty 
which had stood in his way was that this had 
been constantly thrown m his teeth ^^Oh, 
have you heard of the last trade outrage in 
Sheffield ? Have you heard that a house has 
been blown up with gunpowder, and that an- 
other man's wife and child have been attacked 
because he did not Did not what ? Be- 

cause he did not obey the laws of a union of 
which he was not even a member? If trades- 
unions are to fight the battle of the working 
men they must set their faces against practices 
such as this ” The men of this town lived m 
the very heart, in the midst of the intelligence 
of England, and, as working men, they re- 
ceived the highest rate of wages , and yet he 
was told they were opposed to the introduc- 
tion of machinery, whereby they were driving 
away from the town a larg(‘ branch of industry 
for which they had been celebrated for 
hundreds of years Well, he was brought up 
m an agricultural district, and was ]ust old 
enough to remember the machine-breaking 
which took place in that part of the country 
Those acts of folly produced a sad amount of 
destitution and misery, but by-and-by the 
men found out their mistake, and now there 
were reaping-machines and thrashing-ma- 
chines working all through the district , and 
what was the result? That wages had risen 
50 per cent since the introduction of ma- 
chinery He would warn the men of Shefifield, 
if they were opposed to machinery, that there 
could be only one result — that they would drive 
the industry of the town into towns where the 
men were not so short-sighted Then he heard 
that there were rests used, the use of which 
was enforced by the trade, but the effect of 
which was to double up the man's arm and 
make it useless after a few years, while they 
had a rest which produced no such results, 
and which, if used, would enable a man to 
work ten, fifteen, or twenty years longer If 
that were not true, let them contradict it To 

his mind it was necessary that he should, m 

79 
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fringe great centre of tradea-unioiis, where they 
had it nearly all their own way, tell them the 
plam truth, and m so doing he repeated, with 
regard to machinery, that if what he had heard 
was true, they had adopted a course by which 
they would gradually lose the confidence of 
the best part of their fellow-countiymen, and 
by which they would not hold their own in 
the great industrial race of the country 
It required some courage to speak like this, 
and though a few of the men present were 
pushed forward by their companions to con- 
tradict some of these statements, no effectual 
answer was given to them Nor were the 
practices which Mr, Hughes denounced, dis- 
continued They became intensified, and 
while the trades-unions denied that they were 
encouraged by their body, and asserted that the 
outrages were committed by violent and law- j 
less men whose actions they were unable to 
control, they seemed never to have put forth 
the shrong mfiluence which they possessed for 
the purpose of denouncmg and preventing 
such infamous offences. At length, after a 
number of crimes had aroused public indig- 
nation, the miscreants concerned m them 
proceeded to what appeared to be deliberate 
murder, and the officers of the unions becom- 
ing alarmed, utterly repudiated any connection 
with the offences said to have been committed 
at their instigation, and demanded that the 
charges made against them should be investi- 
gated by the trades-unions commission which 
had been appointed by Lord Derby’s govern- 
m-ent, and was then sitting to mquire into the 
operations and effects of these associations 
UKeadlvestigatioiis of this commission proved 
thut B!Ot ta Sheffield only, but in Manchester 
aibd mantifacturmg towns, a number of 
atrociotiB offefaces had been committed, and in 
many n^toces had been planned or sug- 
gested by officers of teades-umons. Some em- 
wfeo had hired non-umon men to do 
#i,eir work were threatened and assaulted 
Others actually gave up busmesa in the dread 
qf bemg ma n ned or murdered. One bnck- 
matofr laaa ^ed burned down with naph- 
tha and some valuable madbinery destroyed. 

who 'rore non-usmoansts found 
ifce lateor wtoA bhey went to hancMe, ffiled 


with n eedles W atchm en employed to protect 
property were shot at, wounded, and even 
killed, m one case a valuable horse was slowly 
roasted to death m revenge against its owner 
These dark places of the earth were full of 
cruelty 

The number of the atrocities at Sheffield 
was appalling, and the worst of them were 
traced to the instigation of one man named 
Broadhead, the secretary of the saw-grinders’ 
union In many other instances the methods 
pursued by the unions were infamous and 
tyrannical , but even the worst of them were 
scarcely suspected of the crimes which were 
discovered during an inquiry instituted by 
Mr Overend, Q C , who had been appointed 
to investigate the working of the Sheffield 
societies As he had authority given him to 
grant a free pardon to any persons who would 
fully disclose what they knew of the iniquitous 
transactions, a searching examination ehcited 
details which were so horrible that the ac- 
count of them affected even the witnesses 
themselves, and sent a thrill of indignation 
through the country The actual perpetra- 
tors of these crimes came forward to confess 
them m evide^nce, as they thereby escaped 
the penalty that they had long feared, and 
the miscreant Broadhead himself took this 
^ way of escaping, and during his presence in 
the court adjured one of hia companions to 
^‘tell the truth” and “teU all ” 

A witness named Hallam disclosed several 
outrages, and at length confessed to having 
been concerned with another man in shooting 
a workman named Lmley, who had incurred 
the displeasure of the members of the umon 
by refusmg to jom them and to desist from 
working 

Hallam became much agitated in giving his 
evidence, and twice fainted m the court He 
said, “Crookes jomed with me in shooting 
Lmley I compelled Crookes to shoot him 
He shot him with an air-gun” On being 
asked if any other person had set him on to 
do this, his reply showed with what fiendidi 
cunning Broadhead had made these men his 
tools. 

“I asked Broadhead one day what he was 
doing with Lmley, and he said he would have 
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a conversation with me the next day I saw 
him the next day, and he asked me if I recol- 
lected the previous day’s conversation. I said 
I did He asked me what I would do with 
him I told him I would make him as he 
would work no more . He asked me 

what I should want for doing it , and I asked 
him if £20 would he too much He said, 
No, he should thmk not I said I would 
doit” 

Being asked if he had told Broadhead 
how it was to he done, he answered that he 
had not saw Crookes on the following 
day, and told him I had got the joh to do 
Lmley He asked me whom I had seen, and 
I told him I had seen Broadhead, and that 
ym were to have £20 He said he thought 
we should not get ^20 I saw him again the 
week following We went to Broadhead’s to 
see what we were to have Crookes saw him 
alone When he returned to me he said we 
were to have £15, that was all he would give 
I then went upstairs to Broadhead, and he 
told me he would not give more than £15 for 
the 30b I agreed to do it I got £3 from 
him, and bought a revolver Crookes got an 
air-gun ” It was with that gun that the un- 
fortunate victim was shot The two wretches 
followed him about from place to place nearly 
every night for five or six weeks before they 
could get the opportunity they sought They 
did not mtend to kill him , but Crookes, who 
was “a pretty good shot,” and had been seen 
by his accomplice to shoot rabbits in Eccles- 
liall Wood, was to aim at the man’s shoulder, 
and so to disable him from working At last, 
one night at dusk, having followed him to the 
Crown pubhc-house, where he was sitting in a 
room with other persons, they remained in the 
yard Lmley was sitting near the window 
At first Crookes refused to shoot him, but 
Hallam declared that he would do it himself, 
and he had also found a way by which they 
might escape out of the yard Crookes then 
raised the air-gun and shot the man just as he 
was leaning forward in earnest conversation 
It was intended that the ball should strike 
him under the shoulder, but it glanced up- 
ward and wounded the back of the head, 
inflictatg an mjmy of which he afterwards 


died The assasssms fled, and the money 
which had been promised wae paid 

Crookes, the man who committed the crime, 
came up to add his evidence to that of Hallam, 
and it was to him, as he paesed into the court 
before the commission, that Broadhead called 
out, ^‘Tell the truth, Sam, tell all” Broad- 
head himself had already come forward to 
save himself by confessing to a list of outrages 
for which it would almost appear he had no 
very deep remorse, or at all events no over- 
whelming shame, though he expressed abhor- 
rence of his crimes and wept during his con- 
fession The reason alleged for shooting Linley 
was that he had hired a number of boys to 
work, and was injuring the trade Another 
man was blown up” for having been brought 
mto the trade contrary to rule They ex- 
pected if he was admitted a member they 
would **have him on the box,” by which they 
meant receiving money from the support 
fund, and it was to drive him from the trade 
that he was blown up Crookes had been 
hired to lame Helliwell by shooting him, but 
did not get an opportunity Another man was 
hired to find somebody to shoot a person named 
Parker, the price for which was £20 to £30, 
and, to pay this, Broadhead embezzled from 
the funds Somebody was to have £5 for 
blowing up the boilers of a manufacturing 
firm at Sheffield, to whom Broadhead wrote a 
letter, saymg, “If I but move my finger you 
are sent into eternity as sure as fate ” A man 
named Baxter, who had “held aloof from the 
trade ” when Broadhead thought he ought to 
contribute, was punished by having a canister 
of gunpowder thrown down his chimney 
Another man’s house was to be blown up, the 
blowing up of the houses of those who em- 
ployed non-society men, the flinging of canis- 
ters of powder down chimneys, hamstnngmg 
horses, cutting the bands or destroying other 
portions of machinery, were all devices em- 
ployed hy these conspirators The mquiry 
disclosed a systematic resort to criminal means 
for establishmg the authority of the so-called 
unions, which for a time naturally aroused 
much pubhc feeling against them. II was 
with something like reluctance that "She pro- 
mise to let these witnesses go fr^ in return 
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for their confessions was kept Broadhead 
disappeared for a short time, and afterwards 
was heard of in various parts of the country 
as a lecturer on trades-unions or similar sub- 
jects , but he gradually sank out of notice 
The revelations made to the commission 
did much good, they enabled honest and rea- 
sonable associations for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of the men by regulating 
wages and hours of labour, to disavow all sym- 
pathy with violence, and to claim some sup- 
port in their legitimate endeavours 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
lawlessness and violence of some of the asso- 
ciations may have been the result of earlier 
declarations of the legislature, which denied to 
labourers the right of peacefully combinmg 
for the purpose of promoting their own m- 
terests Where any union of workers for the 
purpose of mduencing the operations of a 
particular trade, and of combining for the 
common purpose of obtaining better condi- 
tions of employment, is made an offence against 
the law, men who are brooding over their 
supposed wrongs and smarting with a sense of 
injustice will too often abandon efforts to act 
in accordance with the claims of order, and will 
disregard the demands of common humanity 
beyond the pale of which they conceive that 
they have themselves been removed 

People here knew but httle of Abyssmia 
except that it was an almost unexplored coun- 
try bounded by the Eed Sea, Nubia, and 
Senaar, and spreading on the north-west to 
unknown tracts, inhabited, where they were 
inhabited at aU, by the Gallas, the Shoans, 
the Wanikas, and other wild tribes Mis- 
sionaries and a few enterprising travellers, 
who had penetrated the and plains and dense 
thickets of that vast territory, informed us 
that the whole country formed a great irre- 
gular table-land, projecting from the high re- 
gions south of the hue mto the comparatively 
level tracts boundmg the hasm of the Nile, 
and f ormmg a succession of undulatmg plains 
of various altitudes deeply cut mto by numer- 
ous valleys and water channels, which often 
descended 3000 or 4000 feet clear down below 
tthe level plains that reached the great height 


of 8000 or 9000 feet The population con- 
sisted chiefly of three races — one resembling 
the Bedouin Arabs , another, the Ethiopians , 
and a third representing wild tribes distinct 
from each There were also numbers of negroes 
held as slaves The maj ority of the Aby ssmians 
professed a religion which was a peculiarly cor- 
rupted form of Christianity, or rather appeared 
to be a strange mingling of Islam ism with 
some of the observances of the Eomish Church 
The people were of debased character, the two 
principal tribes were the Shoans and the 
people of Tigr6, both of whom were hardy and 
warlike, but the chieftains of all the tribes 
were jealous and distrustful of each other, and 
though Has All, a powerful leader, held the 
title of Emperor of Abyssinia m 1848 and 1849, 
when our consul, Mr Plowden, contracted a 
treaty of commerce with him, a great change 
took place two years afterwards, when De- 
jajmotch Kasai, a brave and able chief of 
another tribe, gained decisive victories over 
the Gallas, the Shoans, and the men of Tigr6, 
and assumed ibhe sovereignty under the title 
of “Theodorus, king of the kings of Ethiopia 
and Emperor of Abyssinia This man, Theo- 
dore, as he was called here, had the cruelty 
and tyranny of the semi-savage, and an over- 
weening ambition which, combined with arro- 
gance and personal vanity, rendered him almost 
insane He claimed to be the descendant of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and 
imagined that he could demand an alliance 
with France and England on equal terms But 
what he most coveted was the recognition of 
equality from England m the form of a letter 
from Queen Victoria and an amicable treaty 
He had refused to identify himself with the 
Church of Borne or with its priests, to whom 
his own Abuna or bishop had a great objec- 
tion, and he professed to rely on an ancient 
prophecy which declared that a king named 
Theodorus would reform Abyssmia, restore 
the Christian faith, and become master of the 
world He made his capital at a rocky fortress 
called Magdala, a lofty and almost maccessible 
height, and he displayed great anxiety to at- 
tach Englishmen to his service 

In 1860 Mr Plowden, the British consul, 
while on a journey, was attacked by a band of 
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one of the rebellious tribes, and received a 
wound of which he afterwards died Theo- 
dore, who had a great regard for him, signally 
avenged his death, but this and all his as- 
sumed liking for the English appears to have 
been a part of his ardent ambition to conclude 
a treaty with this country In 1861 Captain 
Cameron went to Abyssinia as consul, but, as 
it was understood, only for the protection of 
British trade, and, as he was afterwards re- 
minded by Loid John Bussell, holding no 
representative character in the country The 
English government distinctly refrained from 
interfermg m the disputes of the tribes on the 
frontier of Egypt and Abyssinia, but the ob- 
3 ect of Theodore was to secure such an inter- 
position as would enable him to claim support 
against the Turks At the end of October, 
1861, he addressed a letter to the queen, de- 
claring that it was his mission to overthrow 
the Gallas and the Turks, to restore the coun- 
try with himself as emperor He acknow- 
ledged the anival of Captain Cameron with 
letters and presents, and requested that the 
queen would give orders for the safe passage 
of his ambassadors everywhere on the road, 
that they might not be molested by the Turks, 
who were his enemies This was a crafty at- 
tempt to endeavour to secure what would 
have been, in effect, an alhance with England 
against the Islams The letter was forwarded 
by Captain Cameron, and Theodore waited for 
a reply. Meantime, however, the consul paid 
a visit to the frontier province of Bogos, an 
injudicious step for which he was afterwards 
rebuked, but his excuse was that the Christian 
inhabitants there were under the protection 
of the British consul, and that he had been 
commissioned by the foreign office to report 
on the suitability of Suakim or Massowah as 
a consulate station, and also on the trade of 
the latter place 

But this visit roused the jealous suspicion 
of Theodore, who was already furious at not 
having received any reply to his letter to the 
queen, which, by some strange oversight, had 
been mislaid or left unnoticed m the foreign 
office. Earl Bussell (then minister of foreign 
affairs) wrote to Consul Cameron, but did not 
mention the “emperor’s’^ commumcation, and 


this slight, together with the journey of the 
consul, who, he said, ‘‘went to the Turks, who 
do not love me,’’ so incensed the savage con- 
queror that he took revenge by making pri- 
soners of Mr Cameroq, his secretary and 
attendants, and all the Europeans he could 
lay hands upon, mcluding German and other 
missionaries, and several artisans and work- 
men, who had been induced to remam in the 
country Several of these captives were 
placed in irons and shut up in squalid com- 
fortless huts or stone buildings carefully 
guarded, and most of them were treated with 
alternate severity and kindness according to 
the half -insane whim of the tyrant, who 
caused them to be removed from place to 
place, retaining some of them in durance in 
his camp that he might summon them to his 
presence either to threaten them, or to re- 
assure them of his good intentions Occasion- 
ally he would visit them in a free-and-easy 
manner, taking with him wine or some kind 
of feast, and after having caused them to be 
released from their fetters, would sit and 
drink, and he familiarly merry At other 
times he would have them before him, and 
with boding face seem to gloat over the suf- 
ferings which he had in reserve for them It 
appealed as though the first attempt to en- 
force the release of the prisoners by sending 
an invading army would be the signal for 
their torture and execution, and the govern- 
ment therefore determined to authorize a 
messenger to open negotiations for their 
hberation The envoy chosen was Mr Bas- 
sam, who was paitly of African descent, had 
held the office of assistant British resident at 
Aden, and was known to have aided Mr 
Layard in his exploiations of the remains of 
Nmeveh and Babylon Hr Blanc, a French 
physician, and Lieutenant Prideaux accom- 
panied the embassy, which arrived in Theo- 
dore’s camp in January, 1866, and was re- 
ceived with some pretence of consideration, 
but Mr Bassam and his companions were then 
added to the number of the pnsoners , Theo- 
dore was almost entirely given up to the idea 
that the English government and the queen 
were intentionally neglecting him, and full of 
jealous suspicion and sullen fury he remained 
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'witli lus army and the captives m the fortress | 
city of Magdala. Among the prisoners were 
th« wives of two of the missionaries and of 
a few of the workmen, and several children 
The sufferings of some of the men were ex- 
treme, for the climate was exhausting they 
were kept m close captivity in wretched quar- 
ters ; the fetters became almost imbedded in 
their swollen limbs Mr Stern and Mr 
Bosenthal, two of the German missionaries, 
were treated with great severity, presumably 
because they were not disposed to display 
abject terror, and remonstrated in emphatic 
language with Theodore against his treachery 
and cruelty. 

In vain the Armenian patriarch at Con- 
stantinople endeavoured to interpose by ask- 
ing for clemency towards the piisoners In 
vain did he send an archbishop named Sahak 
to endeavour to obtain by a personal interview 
the favour which had been denied to a letter 
This was early m 1867, and by the time the 
Derby admmiBtration had taken the place 
of that of Earl Bussell in England, armed in- 
terference seemed to have become inevitable 
At length Lord Stanley sent a letter, saying 
that unless the captives were released within 
three months, war would be declared Either 
this letter never reached Theodoie, or, like 
other semi-savages, he thought that he could 
terrify the Enghsh government by threats 
and outrages, holdmg the lives and safety of 
innocent people as hostages against retribution. 
He had become famous as a successful warrior, 
and still bebeved in the courage and deter- 
iMtiation of the troops which were left him, 
his tyranny and the cruelties he had 
peirpete^ted had caused numbers of the tribes 
to ^11 away from him, and his army was 
dwLnd3;ing When he became convinced that 
the'Bntoh forces were advancmg to mvade 
hisf territory he was for a short time boastful, 
btrt soon rdapsed mto a condition of gloomy 
forebodulg, watching for augunes of his fate 
m the clouda 

Preparations for the expedition were rapid 
and effective The sum of two milhons was 
voted by parliament to pay the cost It ac- 
feisaEy cost above four millions, with contm- 
whMi brought the amount eventually 


to nine millions , but though there was some 
grumbling at this expenditure, there was on 
the whole a sense of satisfaction, for there had 
seldom or never been a more prompt, decisive, 
and complete organization than that which dis- 
tinguished the army that landed in Abyssmia. 
Advantage was taken of new appliances and in- 
ventions Elephants were brought from India, 
mules for tiansport were bought in Egypt and 
in Spam, hospital ships were fitted out, appa- 
ratus for distilling sea- water was provided m 
case the supply of fresh water should run 
short Forage, food, saddlery stores, and ma- 
chinery, as well as arms and ammunition, were 
ready in an incredibly short space of time 
Geneial Sir Bobert Napier, commander-in- 
chief of the army of Bombay, was appointed 
to command the expedition, which consisted 
of 11,770 soldiers, mostly Indian native in- 
fantry, and about 14,000 followers attached 
to the land-transport tram, commissariat de- 
partment, and regiments The magnitude of 
this contingent may be explained by the fact 
that the troops might have to depend entirely 
on a supply of provisions from then own camp 
from the tune they left the sterile sun-scorched 
rock of Aden foi Massowah In order to keep 
up communication with the depot of the camp 
and a naval contingent at Annesley Bay on 
the coast, railways were constructed for several 
miles, and telegraphic stations for a hundred 
miles further into the country The natives, 
who were already waiting for the overthrow 
of Theodore, were willing to sell bread and 
giain, but they took no further part m the 
matter The advance upon Magdala was 
fatiguing and difficult, but the place was 
reached early in April, 1868 The Abyssmiana 
made a desperate attack, but their wild courage 
was ineffectual against the discipluie and the 
weapons of their opponents Again and agam 
they were swept back, and their loss was about 
five hundred killed and three or four times 
as many wounded, while our loss was only 
nineteen wounded The rock fortress was 
difficult of access, and on two sides appeared 
to be impregnable, but roads, or rather paths, 
were cut in the steep slope of the ascent, and 
i hght artillery was taken up by mules, ele- 
I phants, and gangs of men Before any parley 
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was pemutted Sir Eobert Napier called for tbe 
surrender of the prisoners After refusals and 
delays Theodore found his condition becom- 
ing desperate, and delivered them all up 
They were taken under the protection of the 
British troops, and then nothing remamed but 
for the tyrant himself to sui render This he 
obstinately refused to do, and it became neces- 
sary to attack the stronghold The guns which 
Theodore had relied on to protect it were use- 
less, some bursting at the first fii e Had the 
defenders of the place held it with an> intelli- 
gent courage they might have inflicted much 
loss on our army, for it stood on a precipice 
inaccessible except by two narrow pathways , 
but ther assault was sudden and powerful, the 
natives were driven out and fled, the place was 
taken , the bodies of some of the chiefs were 
found lymg in the gateway, and on the hill 
above lay the corpse of Theodore with a grim 
smile on the face He had shot himself with 
a pistol in the moment of defeat The strong- 
hold was destroyed, and the British expedition 
returned to the ships and left the country 
Its object was accomplished, and not a rood of 
territory had been taken, nor a word of inter- 
ference utteied in relation to the struggles of 
native chiefs for supremacy, except to re- 
commend for the sake of peace that one of 
them should receive the obedience of the 
people This chief was afterwards defeated 
and his opponent chosen king, so that the re- 
commendation had little effect The widow 
and family of Theodore were consigned to the 
care of Mr Eassam The widow died in the 
English camp before our troops had left the 
country Theodore’s son Alamayou, a clnld 
seven years old, was taken to India, where, the 
queen having ordered that he should be taken 
espec:^al care of, he was educated for a short 
tune, and was then brought to England 
Notwithstanding the attention given to his 
health and mode of living, he died not very 
long afterwards 

The successful general of the Abyssinian 
expedition received the title of Baron Napier 
olMagdala Mr Disraeli, speaking as premier 
when the thanks of parliament weie voted to 
the comapander and his army, said — “He led 
the* elephants of Asia hearing the artillery of 


Europe over broken passes which might have 
startled the trapper of Canada and appalled 
the hunter of the Alps Thus all these 

difficulties and all these obstacles were over- 
come, and that was accomplished which not 
one of us ten years ago could have fancied 
even in his dreams, and which it must he 
peculiarly interesting to Enghshmen under all 
circumstances to call to mind ; and we find the 
standard of St George hoisted upon the moun- 
tains of Easselas 

During the period now under review, Irish 
troubles urgently demanded the serious atten- 
tion of the government Eemedial measures 
for impioving the condition of the people and 
promoting pohtical hberty were being ear- 
nestly considered by just and patriotic men , 
but the enemies of Ireland and of England 
were busy There has seldom been any genuine 
and practical attempt made to redress Irish 
giievances, and to give libeity and security to 
the country, which has not been frustrated by 
professional agitators who persistently thrust 
themselves to the fiont, and by fomenting 
violence and inciting to crime, maintain a 
system of terrorism The result has been 
that, m order to vindicate the law, harsh and 
severe measures have been taken, and “ter- 
rorism ” has been met by “ coercion ” This 
coercion, however, is unequal in its operalnon. 
It too often falls on the innocent instead of 
on those who are the real offenders, whose 
protests are menaces , their policy the secret 
rum of property, the maiming of cattle, the 

bodily injury or murder of ini^ocent people, 

# 

sometimes of women and children , their 
remedies for the ills which they are them- 
selves most potent to perpetuate, are assassmar 
tion and indiscriminate destruction. 

It should he understood that these remarks 
are not intended as a denial that some of the 
pohtical associations and even the pohtical 
conspiracies m Ireland were directed by 
honourable men of high moral and patriotic 
feehng Such men, however, would never 
have encouraged or condoned the OTmes that 
were perpetrated m the name of Irish fcee^ 
dom. 

At the time of which we speaking it 
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was not chiefly in Ireland that conspiracy was 
fledged, though it had heen hatched there 
The name Femans^^ had been taken by 
an association in Ireland as early as 1858 , but 
the chief representatives of that body now 
hurled their anathemas at England from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and concocted their 
plans in the security of New York Many of 
them were Irish- Americans, who, though they 
had never seen the country of their fathers, 
still had for the Green Isle a sentimental re- 
gard, which had grown up in their minds 
among the most cherished traditions, and was 
powerful in proportion to the influences to 
which they were subject A number of these 
men, some of them quite young fellows, had 
been soldiers on one side or the other in the 
American war, as numbers of previous im- 
migrants had also While the conditions be- 
tween England and America were so strained 
during the civil war, and the disputes about 
Southern ships of war issumg from English 
dockyards led to hostile words, these Irish- 
American “Eenians’’ anticipated with uncon- 
cealed dehght the probabihty of the Northern 
States declaring war against this country. 
The notion was fostered by the importance 
which was necessarily given to Irish votes 
during the states elections, for the Irish elec- 
tors were numerous, and the devices to secure 
their support were frequent and flattering. 
From the pomt of view of violent Irish pa- 
triotism m favour of rebelhon, the expectation 
of war between America and England would 
be welcomed, smce it would possibly afford an 
oppoadnnity for a “ Eenian” army to hold Ire- 
land during an insurrection, and to aid m an 
invasion of Canada. This was m fact the 
scheme which was formed at the time, and 
though the attempts afterwards made to carry 
it into effect were altogether abortive, the plan, 
as seen from the Fenian stand-pomt, may have 
seemed justifiable But among those who came 
to direct and to control the conspiracy were 
several whose plan it had ever been to declare 
war by secret machinations against law and 
order The Fenian association, like other 
confederacies, showed too plainly that there 
were m Ireland deep grievances to redress and 
monstrous abuses to abohsh, before the people 


could he expected to become contented or to 
refrain from signs of exasperation Both Eng- 
lish and Irish statesmen and philanthrop- 
ists, and Irishmen who were patriots without 
being conspirators, were already earnestly con- 
sidering by what measures past injustice and 
neglect might best be retrieved, when the dis- 
orders that arose m the country and the in- 
juries inflicted on private individuals impelled 
the government to take the long, backward 
step of again suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland Many beneficial changes 
were delayed, though they were not perma- 
nently prevented , several irrational and hor- 
rible crimes were perpetrated, public indigna- 
tion was aroused, and then when comparative 
order was afterwards restored, and some re- 
tarded measures of conciliation were effected, 
they were represented by the so-called “ Fen- 
ians ” of the dagger and the mask, to be con- 
cessions wrung from the British government 
through terror This was the kind of declara- 
tion which enabled professional seditiomsts to 
obtain additional subscriptions from their 
dupes both m Ireland and America 

“ Is it fair to forget that there are nearly 
two millions of persons who were born in Ire- 
land living m the XJmted States, and perhaps 
as many more, the offspring of Irish parents, 
all of whom are animated with the most intense 
hatred towards England N e w Y ork city alone 
at the last census had 260,000 Irish, actually 
more than the population of Dublin in 1851, 
thus making New York the greatest Irish city 
in the world ” These had been the words of 
Cobden in a letter written to Mr T B Potter 
m February, 1865, on the subject of English 
protests in relation to America during the war, 
when 111 the United States, Irish voices were 
loudest and most threatening against Eng- 
land The feeling of resentment was not 
groundless It cannot be denied that the 
existence of such a persistent antagonism 
showed that there must have heen faults on 
both sides This was the contention of Mr 
Bright and Mr Cobden, and they did not fail 
to say so with considerable emphasis m the de- 
bates for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Acts in 1866 Mr John Stuart MiU also took 
part in the discussion, and his argument was 
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that if the captain of a ship or the master of a 
school had continually to have recourse to vio- 
lent measures we should assume without asking 
for further evidence that there was something 
wrong in his system of management. Of 
course there was another word to he said in 
answer to this If the captain or the school- 
master found he had constantly to deal with 
murderous mutineers and secret violators of 
all law, who incited others to crime, steps 
might have to he taken to suppress, or to expel 
these members of the crew or the school, before 
concihatory or gentle measures could he so ap- 
phed as to work an mfluence The worst of it 
is that the disease and the supposed remedy 
appear to be reproductive Suppression in Ire- 
land has always meant fresh attempts to form 
secret conspiracies But pohtical conspiracies 
and even seditious meetings, treason, and at- 
tempted rebellion are all dijfferent thmgs from 
assassination, from the endeavour to institute 
a reign of terror by the force of mere fiendish 
destruction, or by murder, and the malignant 
infliction of injury for the purpose of showing 
capabilities of violence 
Most secret associations are liable to be made 
use of by those who have no “cause’’ that will 
prevent their being traitors to their companions, 
or by fanatics who would urge their fellows 
down the road of insanity Probably few or- 
ganizations could be more liable to abuse than 
that which was adopted by the “ Eenians ” 
It was not original, and it was not effectual 
for the purpose for which it was designed It 
was constructed on what has been called a cel- 
lular system No mdividual member knew 
what were the limits or the functions of any 
other member, and the further a member was 
from the centre of direction, either because of 
his msignificance or his inehgibility, the less 
information he was intrusted with All that 
the larger number of members had to do was 
to obey any orders without question The im- 
plied or supposed penalty for disobedience, or 
for such independent variation of an order as 
might produce discovery, would be “removal,” 
or, in other words, secret assassination It 
will easily be seen that there was no pro- 
tection against the machinations of mere 
dealers in sedition, nor was there the en- 


couragement that attends an intelligent ex- 
change of confidence The larger number of 
members of such an association may be mere 
instruments of a few arch-conspirators, who 
trust them with nothing, and yet expose them 
to destruction, or they may be the tools of mur- 
derers and sedition-mongers who may some 
day sacrifice them by turning traitors to the 
cause 

The “ Fenian” organization was apparently 
formed among the Irish m America The 
name Fenian has been variously represented to 
mean F%nn ^ ( 1 % from the descendants or coad- 
jutors of a chieftain named Finn, or to be taken 
from the name given to the old Irish militia, 
and to the ancient singers or reciters of the 
Celtic legends Whatever may have been the 
origin of the name, it sounded warlike and 
implacable 

The association was at first a political, or 
rather an insurrectionary one, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a revolution in Ireland It 
was commenced in the year 1858, and dur- 
ing the American cml war increased to very 
large dimensions Men who had emigrated 
from Ireland under conditions of poverty 
and distress, which they believed had been 
caused by English misrule, were not likely 
to correct their impressions about the causes 
of their expatriation, even though they may 
have been more prosperous m the new coun- 
try On the contrary they had many of 
them been so accustomed to send home money 
for the relief of their relations in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, that they were 
pretty sure to subscribe without reluctance 
to a society for the deliverance of all Ireland 
from the evils of a government, which they 
had been taught was the cause of the poverty 
and misery which they so well remembered, 
or the accounts of which had come to them 
from their parents The association was 
formed into a regularly organized institution 
at a convention or congress held m Phila- 
delphia Its headquarters were near Union 
Square, New York, and it assumed the position 
of a regular administration, supported by funds 
derived from contributions and subscriptions 
Its leadmg oflEicers, who were supposed to be 
constantly employed m the work, appear to 
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liave taken their pay out of the funds, and 
there was money forthcoming for the support 
of those who were deputed to carry out then 
orders All authority converged towards 
one centre, “the head -centre,^’ as he was 
called, and in Ireland this head-centre was 
a man named James Stephens, who began 
with some spirit and boldness, and then 
most inexplicably and unexpectedly collapsed 
Stephens, it was said, had laid down the sys- 
tem, end to him alone all its intricate rami- 
fications were known. He had been a civil 
engineer, and had belonged to the Young 
Ireland party of O’Brien and MitcheL After 
the arrest of O’Brien, Stephens, who had en- 
deavoured to stir up an insurrection during 
the famine of 1847-48, sought safety m France, 
whither another of the young Irishmen named 
O’Mahoney had preceded him Stephens spent 
his time in gomg backward and forward to 
Ireland , but O’Mahoney went to the United 
States, where, having been inatiucted by 
Stephens in the “Eenian” organization, he 
became the American head-centre Stephens 
continued to promote the association in Ire- 
land, and thither a number of strange visitors 
soon came, they were Irish-Amei leans, and 
some of them had old friends still in the old 
country They had undertaken the duty of 
trying to raise rebellion, and they brought 
news that there were thousands of Irishmen 
in the United States who were members of 
the Feman brotherhood, that the subscriptions 
from Irish labouring men and women in 
America were helpmg to pay for an army to 
co?ae and help the people of the old country 
to thrpw off the rule of England, and to have 
^ of their own. At the same time 

iMWiCan yoitpials contamed accounts of the 
|)reparatiiOQfl that were bemg made by the 
yeSMana in the States for sending an army to 
help the insurrection- 

P£ coiojse the English government was pre- 
pared; to tafe prompt action- The Habeas 
Ooirpus Act was suspended , a number of per- 
sons? were arrested, some of them while they 
were hhldmg ^datious pLeetmgs In N ovem- 
ISfiS, Steph®QSj coming to Dubhn, was 
^pehended and lodged in Bichmond pnson. 
Ikcm Am he contrived to escape, as it was 


believed through the help of a night-warder, 
in whose room was found a copy of the Fenian 
oath, and a padlock similar to that which fas- 
tened the door of the cell Whatever may 
have been the means used, he regained his 
liberty, but nobody seemed to know what had 
become of him Then the usual fate of such 
associations overtook the Feman brotherhood 
It was divided into two factions, each of which 
claimed to represent the real constitution, but 
while one party was for doing something near 
at hand, and urged an invasion of English 
territory m an attack on Canada, the other 
adhered to the Irish programme, and vehe- 
mently proclaimed that Ireland was ripe for 
successful rebellion Both were utterly mis- 
taken, though there were those who, professing 
to know their counsels, afterwards declared 
that the mistake arose from a conviction that 
the Northern States of America would jom 
m hostilities towards England Happily these 
states did nothing of the kind On the con- 
trary their government acted with interna- 
tional honesty and loyalty, and when a body 
of Fenians attempted hostilities by crossing 
Niagara and occupying Fort Erie, after driv- 
ing back the small party of Canadian vol- 
unteers who opposed them, — the Amencan 
authorities insisted on rigidly preserving the 
frontier, ariested some of the leaders, and pre- 
vented any further crossing of the nver This 
was probably the best thing which could have 
happened, for by that time reinforcements had 
arrived on the Canadian side, some of the as- 
sailants were taken prisoners, and the rest fell 
back, recrossed the river, and gave up any fur- 
ther idea of invasion 

Perhaps, if Stephens had not suddenly made 
his appearance in New York as the chief of 
the convention and the original head-centre, 
the Fenian leaders would not have pursued 
the intention of making an attempt m Ireland, 
but he announced that he was prepared to 
strike a blow there, and he once more dis- 
appeared It was supposed that he was in 
Dublin, or, at all events, makmg his way 
through the rebellious districts to rouse the 
people, and numbers of the Insh- Americans 
embarked during the winter months to join 
in the insurrection. When they reached Ire- 
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land they discovered that there was no deter- 
mined disposition among the people to com- 
bine in a general rebellion, and ah that could 
be done was to wait till the spring, when, it 
was surmised, Stephens would reappear with 
some plan and with an armed force, tliat they 
might be able to commence active hostihties 

They could not at first realize that they had 
been deceived, and that not only were the 
peasantry mostly unarmed and unprepared, 
but the majority of the Irish people were op- 
posed to any such attempt as an msurrection 
led by a number of strangers, and supported 
by a confederacy of which, after all, they knew 
little or nothing 

Several of the Inah- Americans who came, 
as they supposed, to aid m the achievement of 
a separate nationality were honest and dism- 
terested They had either retained the bitter 
hostility to England caused by former condi- 
tions, the effects of which Englishmen as well 
as Irishmen were anxious to remove, or they 
had only been able to estimate the real state 
of affairs by the representations of those who 
dealt largely in metaphor The grievances 
under which the Irish people were suffering 
were real , the injustice to which they were 
subjected was obvious enough to find indignant 
expression from the mouths of many earnest 
men , but the “ wrongs of Ireland ” were not 
exactly of the kind or the degree which they 
were sometimes represented to be At any- 
rate there were few signs that the majority of 
the people of Ireland were ready to seek re- 
dress by violence or msurrection, and it was 
evident that the government had been made 
acquainted with all that the Fenian conven- 
tion had proposed, and had taken measures to 
prevent it 

Among those who came to act as leaders were 
some who had acquired distinction m the Ame- 
rican civil war, and several had occupied a 
position of social influence m the States They 
arrived in Ireland to find that they had been 
deceived. There would be no general uprising 
of the people, no combmed attempt of any im- 
portance unless they could succeed m provok- 
ing it, and unfortunately this was what a num- 
ber of them endeavoured to do But first some 
starthng demonstration must be made, a blow 


must be struck which would show that they 
were m earnest ^ It was perhaps a proof of the 
utter misapprehension which existed among 
these men, that they formed a wild scheme by 
which the Fenians m England were secretly 
to make their way to Chester, where they were 
to meet at a certam date m February, 1867, 
and to take forcible possession of the castle 
for the purpose of obtaining the arms that 
might be found there They were then to 
cut the telegraph wires to prevent any alarm 
being sent after them, and to proceed to Holy- 
head, where they might seize some steam- 
vessels m which they could reach the Irish 
coast There was an audacity about this plan 
which almost neutralized its absurdity, and, 
at all events, it was of such a nature that it 
presented a marked contrast to other attempts 
which were made for the purpose, or with the 
result of mflictiiig serious injury on indi- 
viduals by destroying life or property The 
government had received timely mtimation 
of the attempt that was to be made, and 
Chester was so well watched and guarded 
that the Fenian contingent was obliged to 
abandon the enterprise It was then made 
known to the confederacy that a general nsing 
should be attempted m Ireland m the follow- 
ing month. The failure was conspicuous, and 
though several attacks were made on the pohee 
barracks in various places, where several per- 
sons were shot or otherwise killed, there was 
notbmg like an insurrection. More mischief 
might have ensued if the armed bands of des- 
perados had been able to take to the hills or 
the lonely passes, but a continuous snow- 
storm prevented them from seeking these as 
a refuge The first attempt was a failure , it 
had never for a moment looked hke success 
numerous arrests were made, and among 
the prisoners were men who had beheved m 
the cause which they came to support, and 
having failed, were ready to die if their hves 
were to be forfeited for the crime of having 
sought to promote a revolution which they 
had heard was already imminent. Am»eng the 
more prominent leaders who were arreted was 
Colonel Burke, who had served as an officer 
in the Southern “ Confederate” army during 
the American war He, a companion named 
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Doran, and some others were sentenced to 
death, chiefly on the evidence of informers, 
who were necessarily the principal witnesses 
of the government m many such cases 

A very strong feeling was manifested against 
the execution of this sentence That men 
coming from another country had committed 
treason in consequence of misrepresentations, 
was of course no legal defence , but the men 
were brave men, they had been deceived, and 
their crime was not that of dastardly conspi- 
rators or of assassins The English people 
knew how to discriminate, and even to sym- 
pathize with prisoners like Eurke A great 
meeting was held in St James’ Hall, consisting 
chiefly of English working men, and Mr John 
Stuart Mill addressed them with great ear- j 
nestness 

A petition was presented to parhament by 
Mr Bright against the “ excessive and irritat- 
ing seventy” of the sentence, and stating that 
the pumshment might be more applicable to 
men whose crime and whose offence are alike 
free from dishonour, however misled they may 
be as to the special end in view, or the means 
they have adopted to attain that end ” There 
was some discussion on the language employed 
m this petition, and a proposal was made not 
to receive it, but there was no disrespect ex- 
pressed to the house, and it was therefore ac- 
cepted and ordered to lie on the table The 
extreme sentence was not carried out, and 
though disturbances continued in various 
places, and other arrests were made, there 
was comparatively little of that bitterness of 
feeling against the Eenians which was after- 
wards manifested when they committed crimes 
which appeared to be mere wanton attempts 
to inflict injuries without regard to any ap- 
preciable political result, and altogether revolt- 
ing to the common sentiments of humamty. 

Six months after the remission of the sen- 
tence on Burke and his companions a desperate 
attack was made in Manchester for the pur- 
pose of rescumg two Fenian prisoners, a police- 
constable was shot, and though the apologists 
for the perpetrators of the deed represented 
that this also was only a pohtical offence and 
not deliberate murder, the lawlessness of the 


act and the evidence which it afforded of an 
intention to set all authority at defiance pro- 
duced some reaction in public sympathy 
Two men had been arrested on suspicion in 
Manchester, and charged with being vagrants 
By the evidence given in their examination 
before a magistrate they were proved to be 
two Fenian conspirators known as ‘^Colonel” 
Kelly and “ Captain” Deasy The examina- 
tion took place on the 18th of September 
(1867), and they were remanded for further 
inquiry, and taken to the prison- van v/-hich 
was to convey them to the jail, a short distance 
out of the city Some suspicions of an at- 
tempted rescue had been excited by the manner 
of two men who were seen hanging about the 
court, and one of them was apprehended after 
resisting the oflS.cer by endeavouring to stab 
him with a dagger It was therefore thought 
necessary to put the two prisoners m irons 
before taking them to the van, which was 
guarded by eleven policemen The van had 
been driven some distance on the journey to 
the jail, and had reached a point where the 
road was crossed by a railway bridge, near a 
number of clay-pits, when a tall fair man who 
had been looking out for the van from the top 
of a mound of clay came into the road followed 
by between thirty and forty companions, all 
armed, and most of them with revolvers 
This man, whose name was William O’Meara 
Allen, fired at the driver of the van, next at 
the officer who sat beside the driver, and then 
shot one of the horses The unarmed police, 
three of whom were wounded, fell back before 
a volley from their assailants, who were three 
to one agamst them, but they bravely re- 
turned and repeatedly endeavoured to rescue 
the van, which was full of male and female 
prisoners, and was now brought to a stand 
with one of the horses dying, and the other 
struggling on the ground Three police-con- 
stables were wounded, one by-stander was 
killed The Fenians surrounded the van, 
threatened to shoot any one who attempted to 
prevent the release of the two prisoners, and 
shouted to the sergeant, who was sitting m 
charge inside, to hand out the keys which would 
open the door of the van and the separate cells 
or closets on each side of the vehicle, in which 
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the prisoners were confined The sergeant, 
whose name was Erett, positively refused to 
give up the keys Allen called a number of 
his gang to attempt to break in the roof of the 
van, and, armed with heavy stones and other 
implements, they clambered to the top and 
tried to smash the wood, which, however, 
offered too great resistance Shots continued 
to be fired, the women who were in the van, 
fearing for their lives, uttered piercing screams 
Brett, who remained firm m his refusal, had 
been lookmg through a small louvre venti- 
lator m the top of the door when one of the 
women, two or three of whom had not been 
locked in the cell, but stood m the gangway 
which ran from end to end of the vehicle, 
pulled him away Allen threatened that if 
he did not deliver the keys he would shoot him 
A pistol was exploded against the lock of the 
door, but failed to burst it open Allen again 
demanded the keys, and almost immediately 
afterwards thrust a stone mto the trap or 
ventilator, so that it could not be shut, and 
afterwards fired his revolver at it, shooting 
Brett through the head One of the women, 
in terror for their lives, then took the keys from 
Brett’s pocket and threw them out The van 
was entered by two men, who opened the 
doors of the cells in which Kelly and Deasy 
were confined, and enabled them to escape 
across the fields Allen was heard to say, 
“Kelly, m die for you,” and this was after- 
wards spoken of as though he contemplated 
a kind of martyrdom, but of course he made 
all the efforts he could to get away, and would 
have done so but for the prowess of a young 
man named Hunter, who was not only a swift 
runner, but a bold and powerful fellow He 
pursued Allen and ran him down, wresting 
from his hand the pistol with which he threa- 
tened to shoot him Another of the conspi- 
rators was run down by a second athlete m 
the same manner, and the pohce havmg rallied, 
arrested some others Several were in cus- 
tody before the next day 

The escaped prisoners were never recap- 
tured One of them had entered a cottage at 
some distance, where his companions knocked 
off his irons with a hatchet, usmg the stone 
edge of the kitchen sink for an anviL Five 


men out of the number who had been ar- 
rested were found guilty of the murder of 
Brett Their names were Allen, the leader, 
Larkin, O’Brien, Shore, and Maguire The 
arrest of Maguire was afterwards proved to 
have been made in error He was moving 
about m the crowd, but it was not proved 
that he had any hand m the fray, and he 
was able to show that he had served for 
seveial years as a marme in the royal navy 
He was afterwards not only respited but 
restored to his position Against Shore, who 
pleaded his American citizenship, the evidence 
connecting him with the actual murder was 
not altogether complete, and he was respited 
from the capital charge Some people attri- 
buted this clemency to a desire on the part of 
the ministry to propitiate the American gov- 
ernment Allen, with Larkin and O’Bnen — 
the two men who had released the prisoners — 
were found guilty They all denied that they 
had fired the shot that killed Brett, and it 
was contended that his death was accident- 
ally caused by the attempt to burst open the 
lock, but the evidence of the prisoners in the 
van contradicted this assertion Efforts were 
agam made, by those who still retained sym- 
pathy for the political or national protests 
which were associated with Fenian demons- 
trations, to obtain a remission of the capital 
sentence for the prisoners, but the pubhc feel- 
mg had undergone a revulsion Even the 
proclamation of the American Fenian “senate” 
or “convention,” that the acts of the conspir- 
ators were not directed against the English 
people but against a government which op- 
pressed both the English and the Irish, did not 
assure the inhabitants of our large towns. To 
be shot, stabbed, blown up, or seriously injured 
in person or estate by an appointed agent of 
outrage, or by a gang of rufiians, or even by a 
patriot with a craze for murder as a ready 
means of manifesting pohtical purpose, is not 
an experience the effects of which are to be 
dissipated by an expression of regret for an 
alleged mistake or by an appeal to a com- 
mon love of freedom The Fenians here were 
taking precisely the wrong way to mamtam 
the sympathy which a just cause may evoke 
till those who profess to uphold it set not 
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only justice but cmlization and humanity at 
defiance 

The three men convicted of the murder of 
Brett were executed at Manchester in pre- 
sence of a smaller number of persons than 
might have been expected, who preserved a 
quiet and even a solemn demeanour Raids 
upon gunsmiths’ shops and seizure of gun- 
powder were repeatedly made by the con- 
spirators in Ireland Their offences were fre- 
quently of a kind to provoke mdignation, and 
indignation was daily increasing, when the 
attempt to blow down the wall of Clerkenwell 
prison for the purpose of rescuing Burke and 
Casey, who were still confined there, was 
attended with consequences which aroused 
the public temper to a pitch that made it dan- 
gerous for any one m London to profess to 
belong to the Fenian body or to act in such 
a way as to be suspected of any connection 
mtih it. 

It may perhaps be assumed tha.t there 
were members of the Fenian conspiracy 
whose hearts and consciences revolted from 
the atrocities which were contemplated by 
their fellows At all events, on an early day 
m December the police authorities in Scot- 
land Yard received an anonymous letter 
informing them that an attempt was about 
to be made to rescue Burke from ClerkenweR 
house of detention, that the plan to be 
adopted was to blow up the waU of the 
exercise yard with gunpowder at between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hour at which this prisoner was supposed to 
be m the yard for exercise, that the signal to 
hte. wofild be a white ball thrown up on the 
futsidb the wall In consequence of this 
mformt^iou "d^e prisoners were kept m their 
eeils at the time of the day when the at- 
tempt was expected, but smgularly little care 
Beeaasis to have been taken to keep watch and 
guard outside th^ part of the prison where 
the attack was to be made Berhaps the 
authorities thought it probable that the letter 
waa a ruse, but they should have remem- 
bered the consequences of leaving the prison 
at Manche#er to be guarded by only a 
few ams^Wbles unarmed, against a strong party 
^ geiafan^^ carrying revolvers. 


On the afternoon of the 13th of December, 
two days after the warning was given, all 
London was startled by a terrific explosion. 
The Fenian conspirators had proved them- 
selves to be not only capable of atrocities, but 
of such utter recklessness of the lives of other 
people, mcluding innocent women and chil- 
dren of the poorer classes, that their blunder- 
mg eagerness to injure and destroy would 
have included among the victims the very 
prisoners whom they desired to release, had 
not the governor kept them confined to their 
cells m another part of the jaiL Some men 
and a woman had been seen in a narrow lane, 
one side of which was formed by the prison 
wall, the other side consisting of a row of 
four-stoned bouses, from the roofs of which 
a view could be obtained of the prison yard 
Several suspicious-lookiiig persons had been 
seen going m and out of one of these houses 
dunng the afternoon, but nobody had been ex- 
amined or arrested Two men and the woman 
wheeled a truck along the lane, and took 
from it a 36-gallon beer cask, partly covered 
with a piece of tarpaulin This cask was 
placed against the pnson wall, and while one 
man rapidly went away with the truck the 
other thrust a fuse, which looked like a squill 
into the bung-hole of the cask, lighted it, and 
ran away, the woman also making off at a 
rapid pace All this was done so quickly that 
before any one could interfere a tremendous 
explosion had blown down a large portion of 
the wall, leaving a gap from 30 to 40 feet in 
width So tremendous was the force of the 
charge contamed in the cask that a volley 
of bricks was driven across the exercise yard 
and made deep indentations m the wall of the 
prison. The effect upon the adjacent houses 
was appalling, two were destroyed, five or six 
were shattered, windows were broken at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile Amidst the 
fall of timber and the crashing of roofs was 
heard the screams of women and children, the 
groans and exclamations of wounded men. 
Fiffcy-two persons, some of them too aged to 
be able to make much effort to escape, and 
others mere infants, were seriously injured, 
and had to be conveyed to hospitals One 
: was killed on the spot, and four others, in- 
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eluding a little girl, who was fearfully burnt 
and lacerated, died during the night It was 
said that forty poor women, who were about 
to become mothers, gave premature birth to 
children, twenty of whom died immediately 

The crime produced umversal horror, but it 
was regarded less with fear than with detes- 
tation The fact is worth notmg that some 
mihtary officers who visited the rums were of 
opinion that the explosion was caused not by 
gunpowder, but by some more powerful sub- 
stance, such as nitro-glycerme One of the 
staves of the barrel was found on the roof of 
a house sixty yards distant from the spot 
where the explosion took place Two men and 
a woman were arrested by police constables, 
assisted by some by-standers, immediately 
after the explosion One of the men named 
Allen had been loitering about the prison, and 
had been seen by the chief warder on the top 
of one of the neighbouring houses The 
woman had been accustomed to visit the 
prisoner Casey while he was under remand, 
and had taken him his dinner that very day 
When Burke and Casey were afterwards 
brought up to the police court on remand, 
Dr Kenealy, a barrister whose name was 
afterwards to be notoriously associated with 
another trial, and who had been retained for 
their defence, at once abandoned their case, 
since, though he did not believe that they 
were themselves parties to the crime which 
had been committed, some of those who had 
mstructed him on their behalf probably were, 
and he could no longer continue to represent 
them 

Public subscriptions were made for the 
sufferers by the explosion, and much indigna- 
tion was manifested* The perpetrators were 
brought up on a charge of wilful murder, and 
remanded for further evidence Rewards 
were offered for the apprehension of the man 
who actually fired the match On the 15th of 
January, 1868, two men were arrested at 
Glasgow for unlawfully usmg firearms on the 
Green. On being taken before a magistrate 
they were discovered to be prominent mem- 
bers of the Penian con^iracy, and were sent 
to London m custody On arriving there 
they were identified for being concerned in 


the OLerkenwel outrage, and one of them — 
Barrett— was distinctly sworn to as the man 
who fired the barrel The capital charge was 
proved against bjm, and he was executed, the 
others being sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment There was, of course, much public 
excitement, and aU kinds of rumours kept 
men’s minds in a state of suspicion and alarm 
Only a week before the Clerkenwell explosion 
Her Ma]esty’s Theatre was almost enfiirely 
destroyed by fire, and the houses m the Opera 
Arcade, and those in Pall Mall, were seriously 
mjured The flames were seen at a great dis- 
tance, and though the firemen used every effort 
the building was burned out, and property to 
the va][ue of ^12,000, including scenery pamted 
by Telbin, Grieve, and Callcott, was c insumed, 
along with the grand organ, which cost ,£800 
Madame Tietjens, the famous singer, lost 
jewelry to the value of £1000, and some 
very valuable pictures were consumed in the 
galleries of Mr Graves, the print-seller, m 
Pall Mall This fire originated with the 
overheating of some flues, but for a time any 
such occurrence added to the popular agita- 
tion, which had unhappily been justified by 
evidence of the malignant intentions of Iridi 
conspirators On the 17th of December there 
came news of the explosion of a quantity of 
nitro-glycerine, which had been taken from 
Newcastle to Newcastle Moor, there to be 
thrown into a waste gully This substance was 
declared on inquiry only to have been intended 
for manufacturing purposes, but it was re- 
moved, m accordance with the law, because of 
the danger of leaving it in the midst of the 
town In attempting to dispose of it the sub- 
stance exploded, and a policeman and the two 
carters who conveyed it to the moor were blown 
to pieces, the town-surveyor, who accompamed 
it, was so injured that he died shortly after- 
wards, and the sheriff, who was also present, 
was seriously hurt 

Nitro-glycerme, or, as it was also called, 
blasting oil, was in use m the Welsh ^te- 
quarries and in mining and blastmg ©p^a- 
tions It was causing some uneasiness. IW 
long before, a ship m which a quantriy of it 
formed part of the cargo, had ei^loded at an 
American port, and with such wolence that 
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tEe vessel was destroyed, a number of lives 
were lost, and tbe pier or breakwater was 
wrecked It was noticed, too, that tbe bodies 
of tbe dead did not present tbe appearance of 
having been burned oi scalded 
TbeNewcastleMoor explosion wasnot shown 
to have any connection with tbe Eenian plots, 
but there were too many offences with which 
they were obviously associated, and reports 
were made almost daily of secret meetings m 
London under pretence of “raffling” watches 
or on other pretexts At Queenstown a party 
of Fenians seized a Martello tower occupied by 
two coastguardsmen and carried off a quantity 
of gunpowder In Cork during daylight and 
in a frequented thoroughfare eight Fenians en- 
tered a gunsmith’s shop and stole a large quan- 
tity of gunpowder and a number of revolvers 
It was scarcely surprismg that some calamities 
which were evidently accidents were at first 
connected in the public imagination with the 
conspiracy which was workmg so much mis- 
chief The blowing up of HalFs powder-mills 
at Faversham on the 28th of December, 1867, 
was of this kind Three of the buildings there 
were destroyed m succession, and no explana- 
tion of the cause of the accident could be ob- 
tained It had commenced in the “ corning” 
mill, and that was all that could be known, for 
all the eleven men who might have explained 
it were blown to atoms, it was feared the 
whole buildmg and magazine would perish, 
for the powder m the glazing-house lay in 
heaps, and the walls (six feet thick) were heated 
and much shaken. 

The Feman atrocities, however, were apart 
from such accidents, nor did they create an 
actual pamc. An enormous procession m 
Dublm m memory of the Manchester mur- 
derers mcreased the feelmg of resentment 
People in the large towns began to show some- 
thing of that dogged determmation which is a 
British characteristic, and is usually dangerous 
to conspirators and assassins In London a 
considerable number of men of aU ranks at- 
tended at Guildhall to be sworn m as special 
constables It was a time of much distress 
and hardship among the poor, and mjuries 
like those caused by the ruffians who had 
apparently taken the lead of the Irish poh- 


tical associations were an additional grievance 
and aroused feelings of abhorrence 

These feelings were soon afterwards inten- 
sified by telegraphic despatches which seemed 
to show that even m our colonies the insane 
wickedness of the confederates might be un- 
expectedly revealed The Duke of Edinburgh 
had proceeded on a voyage aboard the Galatea 
to the Australian colonies, to which he bad 
agreed to pay a visit On the 12th of March 
he was making excursions in New South 
Wales, and while at Sydney had agreed to 
attend a picnic at a place called Clontarf 
The entertainment had been proposed partly 
in his honour, but advantage was taken of 
the occasion to make subscriptions to the 
funds of a sailors’ home Soon after his ar- 
rival, and in view of a large number of 
people assembled there, the prince was stand- 
ing talking to Sir William Manning, while 
the governor and the lord chief -justice of the 
colony stood close by A man was seen sud- 
denly to raise a levolver, with which he took 
deliberate aim and fired one barrel, the ball 
from which struck the prince His royal high- 
ness fell forward on hands and knees, exclaim- 
ing that his back was broken Sir William 
Manning made a dash at the assassin, who 
threatened him with the revolver, to avoid the 
shot from which Sir William stooped, and in 
doing so lost his balance and fell The villain 
pulled the trigger, but the second shot did not 
explode, and a third entered the ground, for 
at that moment his hands were seized and his 
arms pmioned by a person named Yial, who 
held him till he could be secured The con- 
cussion of the ball, which struck the prmce 
just behind the right mbs, made the mjury 
feel more serious than it turned out to be, the 
bullet having traversed the course of the mbs 
superficially, and lodged at no great depth m 
the muscle of the abdomen He was conveyed 
to his tent, and though he had lost much 
blood and suffered from the shock, he felt well 
enough to send out a message to the persons 
assembled, saying that he was not much hurt, 
and should be better presently Farrell, who 
barely escaped being lynched, was much mauled 
and buffeted After his apprehension it was 
reported that he was the agent of a Fenian 
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conspiracy, and this suspicion was to a con- 
siderable extent supported hy the statement 
of the prisoner himself, who said that he had 
written an address to the people of Ireland, 
and had sent it to the printers of two Insh 
publications, implying that he was one of an 
organization He declared, however, that 
there was no truth in this, and that no one 
but himself was concerned in the attempt, for 
which he seemed to be penitent 

The prince soon began to recover from his 
wound, but was advised to leave the colony, 
the relaxing climate of which at that season 
was unfavourable Before he left he called on 
the governor to intercede for the man who 
had endeavoured to shoot him, but EarrelL 
was afterwards tried and executed, the gov- 
ernor probably thinlang that if he went un- 
punished there would be some serious dis- 
turbance 

If any proof had been needed that the mem- 
bers of the royal family did not distrust the 
Irish people, but believed m their loyalty and 
honour m spite of the evil counsels of Eenian 
conspirators and their wretched foUoweis, it 
would have been found in the fact that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales went on a visit 
to Ireland on the 15th of April, landed at 
Kingston, and proceeded by road in an open 
carriage to Dublm, where they were received 
with enthusiasm. They afterwards visited 
Punchestown Races, and on the 18th the 
prmcewas maugurated a Knight of St. Patrick 
One object of the visit of the prince was to 
unveil the statue of Burke, and during their 
stay they made a round of visits and joined m 
a senes of entertainments without displaying 
apprehension, and with a just reliance on the 
good faith and good-will of the population 
But the difficulty was still there, the difficulty 
of removing from the government of Ireland 
those ineq[ualities which had grown into bitter 
wrongs, and had justified political combma- 
tions and confederations, which, if they are 
made m secret, too often grow into conspi- 
racies In the names of such secret socie- 
ties offences are often committed, and crimes 
are perpetrated for which there can be nothing 
but stem condemnation 

Speakmg in Lancashire of the condition of 
Von IV 


the country with regard to Irish affairs and 
the evil that had been wrought by Eeman 
outrages, Mr Gladstone, referring to what 
they had seen durmg the last few weeks, said 
that m the present state of the pubhc mind, 
after occurrences so wicked and detestable, he 
wished to urge upon the pubhc and upon him- 
self these two fundamental cautions— first, 
that m considering those outrages they should 
endeavour to preserve an equal temper and 
perfect self-command, the second was that 
they should not confound the cause of Fenian- 
lam with the cause of Ireland 
Leniency to pohtical offenders he believed to 
be alike wise and just, but he altogether 
denied — and he was speaking now not of per- 
sons but of acts — ^that acts such as they had 
lately seen were entitled to the partial im- 
munities and lemency that ought to be granted 
to offences properly pohtical He knew not 
whom it might please or whom it might 
offend, but his conviction was that there was 
a deep moral taint and degradation in the 
thing which was called Peniamsm He ar- 
rived at that conclusion when the Eenian 
invasion of Canada took place Canada was 
notoriously and perfectly guiltless m respect 
to Ireland, and he said that to carry fire and 
sword within her borders merely because it 
was dreamed or supposed that through Canada 
some disgrace or wound might he inflicted upon 
England, was the very height and depth of 
human wickedness and baseness 

It was, to say the least, a matter of sadness 
that, after six hundred years of political con- 
nection with Ireland, that union of heart and 
spirit which was absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of that country had not yet been 
brought about It was impossible to exaggerate 
that fact or the gravity of the responsibihty 
which it brought to the government of this 
country There was no doubt that, even as 
matters stood, there was a great improvement 
upon the past Civil rights had been extended, 
odious penalties had been removed; religious 
distinctions that formerly existed had been 
effaced, and a better and a milder spirit had 
recently taken possession of British legislation 
with regard to Ireland At the same time, if 

we wished to place ourselves in a condition to 

80 
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grapple tlie Insb. problem as it ought to 
bo grappled with^ there was but one way to 
do itr—to suppose ourselves in the position of 
Irishmen, and then say honestly whether we 
would be satisfied with the state of things that 
now existed 

Nearly thirty years had elapsed since (in 
1838) the great grievance of the tithe system 
in Ireland had been mitigated by the conver- 
sion of tithe into a rent-charge payable by the 
landlord It was thirty-five years since the 
church ^^cess^' (which m England was called 
church-rate) had been totally abolished , but 
one of the most conspicuous complamts of the 
Irish people was that a Protestant church had 
been established and imposed upon them, and 
was maintamed even in districts where, ex- 
cept the clergyman, his family, and his ofiicers, 
all the inhabitants were Roman Catholics 
After three hundred years of trial since the 
estabbshment of the Protestant church in 
Ireland not above one-seventh or one-eighth 
of the people of Ireland were Protestants of 
the Estabhshed Churchu It is not to be won- 
dered at that this grievance rankled, nor that 
the adoption of a plan of general education in 
Ireland should have been less successful be- 
cause of the opposmg claims of the clergy In 
Ulster the proportion of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant children in the National Schools 
were about in proportion to the number of 
each denomination m the population, but the 
same proportion does not seem to have been 
mamtained in the southern portion of the 
island. N ot only was the Irish Church a source 
of pj^rpetual discontent, but the mjustice of the 
tew uh(ier which land was held by tenants m 
portion of Ireland were such 
a® to af ou®e the bitter feelmg of the popula- 
tion* J^ea^Jy a century before, Grattan had 
0 $ Helanfi as a people ill governed, 
and a goyeinpment lU obeyed,” and m his 
^eeches mthe Insh parliament, had described 
the Iwdships sufi^ered by cottagers who were 
forced to ps^y tithes for their potatoes till th^ 
wiere left in a state of impoverishment, rum, 
apd, despair In 1788 Grattan said, ^‘In 
t3|^ee7fourtbB of this kingdom potatoes pay 
m the south they hot only pay, but 
' 1 ^ Th^y pay frequently m 


proportion to the poverty and helplessness of 
the countrymen. What so galling, what 

so inflammatory as the comparative view of 
the condition of his majesty’s subjects m one 
part of the kingdom and the other I In one 
part their sustenance is free, and in the other 
tithed in the greatest degree, so that a grazier 
coming from the west to the south shall in- 
form the latter that with him neither potatoes 
nor hay are tithed, and a weaver coming from 
the north shall inform the south that in his 
country neither potatoes nor flax are tithed, 
and thus are men, in the present unequal and 
imjust state of things, taught to repine, not 
only by their intercourse with the pastor, but 
with one another ” 

This condition of things was abolished along 
with tithe and cess, and the Encumbered 
Estates Acts, brought in by Sir Robert Peel, 
tended to ameliorate the condition of land- 
holders, but it took long even partially to undo 
the ill government of four hundred years, still 
longer unhappily does it take to apply heahng 
remedies to old and deep wounds, and to con- 
vince the Insh people that apparently tardy 
governments have been anxious to repair the 
mjuries inflicted during the four centuries 
from 1430 to 1829, when the evil policy was, 
as Earl Russell said, to check the mdustry, to 
repress the manufactures, to persecute the 
religion, and to confiscate the nghts of the 
Irish people 

The Catholic Relief Act of 1829, the aboli- 
tion of cess and tithes, the extension of the 
poor-laws to Ireland in 1838, and acts for the 
sale of encumbered estates, which put an end 
to a large amount of pauperism and miseiy, 
were all efforts to promote the equality and 
to remedy the wrongs of Ireland The Church 
of Ireland had been freed from many abuses; 
a system of national education had been ex- 
tended and improved, and on more than one 
occasion the position of the Insh Church had 
been threatened. It was discussed m 1835, 
mquired into m 1836, but was not yet dis- 
established and disendowed Again, to quote 
Earl EusseU, “ Truth and justice m England 
make sure but slow progress, parliamentary 
reform caused great agitation m 1Y80, but it 
was not earned tiE 1832, the slave-trade pro- 
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yoked mnch indignation m 1780, but it was 
not abolished till 1807 Measures to promote 
free-trade were proposed m 1823, but the 
work was not completed till 1862, even if it 
can be said to have been then complete The 
corporation and test laws were repealed' m 
1828, the edifice of religious liberty was only 
completed by the admission of Jews to par- 
liament at a later time ” 

The claims on behalf of Ireland were still 
that the country should be released from the 
burden of an alien church, that a system of 
education should be provided suitable for the 
condition of the people, and that there should 
be a legal acknowledgment of the rights of 
tenants to profit by such improvements as they 
might have made in their holdings, and to 
enjoy a more equitable mode of tenure 

The land question was in reality the most 
important, and it had been associated with 
much of the crime that needed to be repressed 
or punished 

We should not lose sight of the fact, that 
while m one part of the kingdom the tenants 
mostly held their land on equitable terms, 
and could claim something like adequately 
adjusted reward for improvements, m the 
other there was neither mducement to labour 
nor reward for the results of knowledge and 
experience 

It may have been the case that the tenant 
rights granted in Ulster, and known as the 
Ulster right or custom, could not be entirely 
applicable to neglected and unprofitable lands 
in other places One reason for its not being 
so applicable was, that the tenants were too 
impoverished to make improvements which 
needed agricultural implements, proper fences, 
and the ordinary appliances of farm- work 
To raise the wretched crops from their ne- 
glected unfenced patches, they only scratched 
the surface of the ground, or at the best kept 
part of it in cultivation by spade and hoe 
What hope could there be for an agricultural 
country where the people who had to live on 
the land, and by what it produced, held their 
jdcts or farms at the pleasure of the landlords 
or their agent ? The Ulster custom,” which 
had the effect of law, recognized the claim of 
tfee tenant to undisturbed possession as long 


as he paid his rent, and if he gave up his 
holding entitled him to compensation for un- 
exhausted improvements It also enabled 
him to sell the good-wiIL of his farm to anyone 
whom the landlord was wilhng to accept as a 
tenant In fact he possessed to a great extent 
the privileges of a farmer holdmg his land on 
a long lease 

In Ulster there was comparative prosperity, 
for the holder of land profited by his own 
industry His improvements had a market 
value, even after he had reaped some of the 
benefit from them In the south, and wher- 
ever the tenants were little more than tenants 
at will, the condition of the people was 
wretched, and their fields were neglected 
In such a condition it was not very surprising 
that they became the prey of political agitators,, 
or that they were ready to defy the Jaw, which 
they believed, from bitter experience, was cal- 
culated rather to suppress than to protect or 
encourage them It is not necessary to con- 
tend that the Ulster custom would not have 
worked to equal advantage among a people 
different in character and temperament to 
those of a province colonized or chiefly colon- 
ized by men of another race The expen- 
ment v as not made, and the inequahty was 
therefore indefensible Neither industry nor 
thrift could well be expected of people to 
whom the inducements to improve theiV posi- 
tion had been denied The increased cultiva- 
tion of their land, they too often had reason 
to believe, would be followed by the raismg 
of their rents — the improvements that they 
could contrive to make in it might he liable 
to confiscation by the landowner in favour of 
another tenant who would offer higher terms 
for occupation That was the condition of the 
peasant landholder , and it was no answer to 
the complaints against it that a number of 
the proprietors of the soil acted with reason- 
able fairness, and neither exacted exorlufeant 
rentals nor permitted the unjust eviction o# 
their tenants There was no law givhtg 
actual security of tenure The aMeged rights' 
of property in the soil have many a tune sto^d 
in the way of just legislation In as 

well as m Ireland, and have frusteted" the 
attempts of honest* and eamesh stafcemien to 
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deliver the holder and cultivator of the land 
from the position of a tenant on sufferance 
The landholder m Ireland was in fact living 
under something of a feudal law, as the tenure 
was much the same as that granted hy the 
conqueror to the tiller of the ground Hun- 
dreds of years before, conquest had given a 
kind of title to restrict the tenure to a mere | 
privilege, and there had been no law passed to 
alter that state of things At a remote penod 
th ere had been open war , the victors had taken 
possession of the land , the vanquished could 
therefore only be tenants at will Generations 
had passed — land had changed hands by pur- 
chase or otherwise — tenants had come and 
gone All was altered but the feudal tenure 
Government had failed to secure the holders 
of land against the assertion of an obsolete 
authority Some of the holders listened to 
the evil counsel that a remedy might be found 
m a conspiracy to defy the government, to 
refuse both rent and possession of the land, 
and to assassinate landlords who took steps to 
recover either 

In 1866 Mr Gladstone and Earl Eussell 
were together in Italy, and there they dis- 
cussed the question of the Established Church 
in Ireland “ I found that he was as little 
disposed as I was to maintain Protestant 
ascendency in Ireland,” wrote the earl m his 
RecollecUOThs, ^‘and from that time I judged 
that this great question would be safer in his 
hands than in mine ” 

This and some subsequent remarks seem to 
show that it was to brmg forward a measure 
on the diaestabhshment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church that Mr Gladstone took the 
place of the earl as leader of the House of 
Commons 

On the retirement of Lord Derby Mx Dis- 
raeli had been commanded to form a new 
administrationu The only changes that were 
made, however, were the appomtment of 
Lord Cairns as lord-chancellor in place of 
Lord Chelmsford, and that of Mr Ward 
Hunt to the chancellorship of the exchequer, 
Mr Disraeh, of course, becoming first lord of 
the treasury 

ft was not till the end of Pehruary, 1868, 


that the new ministry was foimed, and when 
in March Parliament had settled to business, 
Mr John Francis Maguire proposed that the 
house should resolve itself into a committee 
to take into immediate consideration the con- 
dition of Ireland The debate that ensued 
showed that the government was not prepared 
to mdicate any distinct policy on the subject 
It was evident that the question of the Irish 
Church must be brought forward, and the 
ministry was not prepared to yield to the 
demands that would he made 

Lord Mayo, the secretary for Ireland, spoke 
of the wisdom of “ levelling up ” mstead of 
levelling down, and appeared to suggest that 
rehgious equality should be secured by sup- 
porting the various denominations, but it was 
not represented that he uttered the opinions 
of the government, and the resolutions of Mi 
Maguu e were opposed during a debate which 
lasted for three nights Mr Gladstone in the 
course of the discussion had, in lef erring to 
the Irish Church, mentioned the word dis- 
establishment, and the applause with which 
the expression had been received was signifi- 
cant, — so significant that Mr Disraeh, who 
followed him, declared his determination to 
resist with all his power any attempts that 
might he made to overthrow the Established 
Church in Ireland, and in his argument mam- 
tamed the inseparable alliance between church 
and state 

On the fourth night a decisive blow was 
struck Mr Gladstone unhesitatingly declared 
his opinion that the Established Church in 
Ireland must cease to exist as an institution 
upheld by the state Eeligious equahty must 
be established, difficult as it might be, but 
not on the principle of levellmg up His 
object also was to promote the loyalty and 
union of the Irish people^ hut it was idle and 
mocking to use words unless they could he sus- 
tamed by the unreserved devotion of definite 
efforts ‘‘ If we are prudent men, I hope we 
shall endeavour as far as m us hes to make 
some provision for a contmgent, a doubtful, 

! and probably a dangerous future If we be 
chivalrous men, I trust we shall endeavour to 
I wipe away aU those stams which the civilized 
world has for ages seen, or seemed to see, on 
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the shield of England in her treatment of 
Ireland If we be compassionate men, I hope 
we shall now, once for all, listen to the tale of 
woe which comes from her, and the reality of 
which, if not its justice, is testified by the 
contmuous migration of her people — that we 
shall endeavour to 

‘ Eaze out the written troubles from her brain, 
Pluck from her memory the rooted sorrow ' 

But, above aU, if we be just men, we shall go 
forward m the name of truth and right, bear- 
ing this in mind — that, when the case is proved 
and the hour IS come, justice delayed is justice 
denied ” 

The government was unprepared for this 
sudden declaration, and Mr Disraeh com- 
plained that at the very outset of their duties 
the new mmistry should be called upon to deal 
with a difficulty, all the elements of which had 
existed while Mr Gladstone, who had been 
converted by Mr Bright and the philosophers, 
was himself in office 

The majority of the house was, however, 
ma liifestly in favour of the proposal to bring 
the question forward without delay, and Mr 
Maguire having withdrawn his proposition, 
Mr Gladstone lost no time in presenting to 
them the following resolutions, to be moved 
in committee of the whole house — “ 1 That 
in the opinion of this house it is necessary 
that the Established Church of Ireland should 
cease to exist as an estabhshment, due regard 
being had to all personal interests and to all 
individual rights of property 2 That, sub- 
ject to the foregoing considerations, it is ex- 
pedient to prevent the creation of new personal 
interests by the exercise of any public patron- 
age, and to confine the operations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland to 
objects of immediate necessity, or mvolvmg 
individual rights, pendmg the final decision 
of parhament 3 That an humble address 
be presented to her majesty, praying that, 
with a view to the purposes aforesaid, her 
majesty will he graciously pleased to place at 
the disposal of parhament her interesl m the 
temporahties, in archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
and other ecclesiastical dignities and benefices 
in Ireland and in the custody thereof ” 

When it was proposed to bring these reso- 


lutions before the house in committee, Lord 
Stanley moved, “That this house, while ad- 
mitting that considerable modifications of the 
temporahties of the united church m Ireland 
may, after the pending inquiry, appear to 
he expedient, is of opinion that any propo- 
sition tending to the disestablishment or dis- 
endowment of that church ought to be reserved 
for the decision of the new parliament He 
advocated this resolution on the ground that 
it would leave the parhament, which would be 
elected by the enlarged constituencies under 
the new Beform Bill, free and unfettered, but 
Mr Gladstone was not slow to note that the 
admissions involved m such a resolution were 
a decisive proof that the days of the Irish 
Church were numbered In one part of his 
powerful address he denied that the existence 
of that church was necessary for the mam- 
tenance of Protestantism in Ireland Though 
the census of 1861 showed a small proportion- 
ate mcrease of Protestants, the rate of con- 
version was so small that it would take 1500 
or 2000 years to effect an entire conversion 
if it went on at the same rate The final 
arrangements in this matter might he left to 
a reformed parliament, but he proposed that 
they should prevent by legislation, this ses- 
sion, the growth of a new crop of vested 
interests 

Lord Cranhorne spoke with bitter emphasis 
against the proposal of Lord Stanley, which 
had received the support of the ministry, and 
after events showed that his attack was not 
unjustifiable The amendment, he said, was 
ambiguous, it either indicated no policy at all, 
or a policy which the ministry was afraid to 
avow The leader of the opposition offered 
them a pohcy, the foreign secretary offered 
them a paltry excuse for delay The attitude 
assumed by nunisters was neither wise, firm, 
nor creditable The amendment was too 
clever by half He was prepared to meet the 
resolution of Mr Gladstone by a direct nega- 
tive, but not to support an amendment to gam 
time and keep the caids in the hands of minis- 
ters to shufifie just as convenience or exigency 
might suggest 

Mr Gathorne Hardy followed on the next 
evening with a speech which deeply impressed 
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tlie iious6 by its eloquence ajid earnestness 
It was probably as powerful an appeal as 
could well have been made for the mainten- 
ance of the Established Church in Ireland, the 
cry against which he declared was a party 
cry* This declaration failed to strengthen 
even if it did not injure the cause he was 
advocating Mr Bright replied to one por- 
tion of it by saying that the Episcopal Churcti 
m Ireland, so far from having made Catholics 
Protestants, had made Catholics more in- 
tensely Boman than they were in any other 
country of Europe 

Mr. Lowe attacked the ministry and their 
pohcy with effective criticism The attempt 
to link together the Insh and the English 
Church was hke that of the tyrant Mezentius, 
who fastened a dead to a living body. The 
effect would be not to revive the dead but to 
kill the hving The Irish Church was founded 
on injustice, on the dominant rights of the 
few over the many, and should not stand. It 
was called a missionary church, but if so its 
mission was not fulfilled. As a missionary 
church it had failed utterly, hke some exotic 
brought from a far country, with mfimte 
pams and useless trouble, it was kept alive 
with dif5.culty and expense in an ungrateful 
climate and an ungenial soiL 
Mr. Disraeh rose to reply There had been 
much that was personal m the remarks of 
Lord Oranhome, much that was pungent and 
imtatmg m the speech of Mr Lowe, and with 
his knowledge of the pohtical atmosphere he 
must also have felt that he was fighting 
apdnst almost certain defeat, hut he could 
flight 'for a lost cause, and m retreat, with as 
mhdb c^nuage and address as most men dzs- 
]^y when they are advancing to victory. He 
tuapied ^aiarply ^ipon Lord Cranbome, who, 
he said, was at no time wanting m imputing 
to the govemm^t unworthy motives The 
noMe lord yras a map. of great talent, and there 
was great vigour m his language and no want 
of vindictiveness , — “^1 adnut that now, speak- 
ing as a cntic, and not perhaps as an impartial 
one, I must say I think it wants finish. Con- 
sidering that the noble lord has studied the 
^wihject, and that he has written anonymous 
i^^lcles againat me before and since I was his 


coUeague, — I do not know whether he wrote 
them when I was his colleague, — I think it 
might have been accomplished more ad unr 
guem^^ The references to Lord Ciunhome^s 
contributions to the Quarterly Review and 
other periodicals was telling, nor was the re- 
tort upon Mr Lowe less so “ What is more 
remarkable than his learning and his logic, is 
that power of spontaneous avemion which par- 
ticularly characterizes him He hates 

the working-classes of England He hates 

the Boman Catholics of Ireland, he hates 
the Protestants of Ireland He hates her 
majesty’s ministers , and until the right hon- 
ourable gentleman, the member for South 
Lancashire, placed his hand upon the ark, he 
seemed almost to hate the right honourable 
gentleman for South Lancashire ” This was 
m the characteristic vein of the Disraeli of a 
good many years before, and perhaps the house 
was reminded of those days, for when the 
speaker went on to say that he had never 
attacked any one m his life, there arose cnes 
of ‘‘Ob' ohl” and ‘‘Peel,” hut when silence 
was regained the sentence concluded with, 
“ unless I was first assailed ” It was good 
heavy fencing of a sort , hut what followed 
was more serious than fencing He was, it 
may be supposed, thinking of the disposi- 
tion of Irish Church endowments or grants 
which were under the royal authority when 
he intimated that his opponents were, he 
believed, about to seize upon the supreme 
authority of the realm, and announced that 
he would to the utmost of his abihty oppose 
their attempts. 

Mr Gladstone afterwards said that there 
were portions of this speech which appeared 
to he due to the influence of a heated imagi- 
nation ; and the same explanation might have 
been given to a subsequent declaration made 
by Mr Disraeh, that there were symptoms of 
a conspiracy between High Chu];‘ch ritualists 
and Irish Bomamsts, — a confederacy in the 
hands of which the Liberation Society was a 
mere mstrument. These representations, the 
first of which was made on the last mght 
of the debate, were repeated with the remark 
about the Liberation Society, in a letter to a 
clergyman (one of Mr, Disraeli’s constitueats) 
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who had asked for an explanation of the as- 
sertion made to the house 

That they were intended to apply personally 
to Mr Gladstone cannot be safely assumed, but 
that a good many people did so apply them 
can scarcely be doubted 

The argument, that if the proposed plans for 
disestablishment should be adopted, nearly 
two-thirds of the property of the Irish Church 
would remain in the hands of its ministers, and 
that they would be placed in a position as free 
as those of any dissenting body in Englandjpro- 
bably had some effect Lord Stanley’s amend- 
ment was lost by a majority of 61 The mo- 
tion for going into committee was gained by 
a majority of 56, among whom were five Con- 
servatives, seven Liberals votmg against it 
The majority in a house where only 33 votes 
were wantmg was larger than had been anti- 
cipated The Liberal party was remarkably 
united Large meetmgs were held in various 
parts of the country, one at St James’s Hall, 
at which Earl Russell presided, was consi- 
dered of great importance 

It may be mentioned that, m opposition to 
the proposed measure, various personal accusa- 
tions were brought agamst Mr Gladstone, to 
the effect, that when at Rome he made arrange- 
ments with the pope to destroy the church 
establishment in Ireland, and to make other 
changes, he being a Roman Catholic at heart 
that he had publicly condemned all support 
to the clergy in the three kingdoms from 
church or pubhc funds that when at Bal- 
moral he refused to attend her majesty at 
Crathie Church* that he received the thanks 
of the pope for his proceedings respectmg the 
Irish Church that he was a member of a 
High Church rituahstic congregation “ These 
statements, one and aU,” wrote Mr Gladstone, 
in a letter to the pubhc journals, “are untrue 
m letter and m spirit, from the begmnmg to 
the end.” 

The Easter vacation arrived, and the mea- 
sures which were to have been brought for- 
ward by the government were suspended 
When the house agam met some of the busi- 
ngs was pushed on, the budget was brought 
forward, the results of the Abyssmian war 
were announced, and the ministry gave no 


sign of their intentions After eleven nights’ 
discussion a division took place on Mr Glad- 
stone’s first resolution, and the majority against 
the government was 65 Mr Disraeli then 
stated that this vote of the committee altered 
the relations between the government and the 
house After an adjournment the house was 
informed that he had waited on the queen 
and tendered the resignation of the ministry, 
at the same time advismg her majesty, that 
though the representatives of the existmg 
constituencies were, no doubt, as morally com- 
petent to decide the question of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church as the represen- 
tatives of the new constituencies would he, it 
was the opinion of mmisters that efforts should 
be made to appeal to the new constituencies 

The position was this. If parliament were 
immediately dissolved the new elections would 
be those of the constituencies already existing, 
because the provisions of the new reform bill 
had not been brought into operation, the re- 
sult of this would be that the new parliament 
would cease after a few months of existence 
Thus the ministry would be able to press for- 
ward government measures, with the alter- 
native, that if they were defeated, an imme- 
diate dissolution would have the effect of neces- 
sitating two general elections within a very 
short period 

The tactics of the ministry were condenmed 
by the opposition as being unconstitutional, 
and it was contended, that after such obvious 
defeats they should have resigned without 
recommending a dissolution Much sharp 
questionmg as to the statements made to the 
queen ensued, but it need scarcely be said 
that Mr. Disraeh was not led into admissions 
that would imphcate the government He 
had, temporarily, what is commonly called “the 
whip hand” of the house, but though the min- 
istry recorded their strong opposition to the two 
remaimng resolutions on the Irish Churqh, uo 
division took place, and both were earned. 

It IS no new experience, that when the 
Liberal party appears to be havings aE its own 
way it begins to fall asunder The reasson is 
not far to seek The md^mnience' of thought 
which is its boast is often fa^aj to that cohesion, 
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we might even say to that loyalty to its leaders, 
which IS essential to secure the success of mea- 
sures which it has been most earnest in pro- 
motmg 

No sooner had Mr Gladstone’s resolutions 
been carried than a Scotch member, Mr 
Aytoun, persisted in proposing, as a distmct 
supplementary provision, that the Maynooth 
grant and the Eegium Donum should be dis- 
continued The grant to the Irish College of 
Maynooth had been a well-gnawed bone of con- 
tention for many years, because the extreme 
Protestants of the house had grumbled over it 
during successive sessions, contending that it 
was in effect an endowment of the Romish 
CShurch It had been originally conceded as 
a contribution towards the secular education of 
youths who were intended for the Irish priest- 
hood, and who would, therefore, be teachers of 
the people The question, it was argued, lay 
between helping them to acquire the know- 
ledge that would enable them to be mteUigent 
members of society, or leaving them almost as 
Ignorant as the people over whom they were 
to exert not only spiritual but social influence 
These were the grounds on which the grant 
was defended, and its appropriation was, at 
all events to some extent, guarded in accord- 
ance with the principle on which it had been 
voted , but the very fact of giving money for 
the suppoit of a Roman Catholic college was 
regarded by many as a direct encouragement 
of Papacy 

The Regium Donum had existed from the 
time of Charles II , and was a grant of money 
from the crown for the support of Presby- 
terian min i sters in Ireland. James II discon- 
tinued it, but it was revived by William III , 
who made it a charge upon the customs of 
Belfast 

In vain did Mr Gladstone explain that both 
these grants would be dealt with when the 
whole scheme was under consideration Mr 
Aytoun and those who agreed with him re- 
fused to leave the matter to any general ar- 
rangement The house was in an uproar 
Amidst the shouts and exclamations of con- 
tending disputants the occupants of the min- 
i^rxai benches departed and left their op- 
ponents to fight it out Amidst contmued 


yells and violent denunciations Mr Disraeh 
returned, and sardonically observed that it 
was just what he had expected, the gentlemen 
on the opposite side were quarrelling omt their 
booti/ The sarcasm added another discordant 
element to the scene, and at last, with con- 
siderable difficulty, a rider was added to the 
propositions, that when legislative effect should 
be given to the first resolution it would be 
right and necessary that the grant to May- 
nooth and the Regium Donum should be dis- 
continued, due regard being had to all per- 
sonal interests. 

The amount represented by these two grants 
was about a million and a quarter. 

The position which the ministry had taken 
had its effect m urging the house to deal 
promptly with deferred bills The navy esti- 
mates, three months overdue, were passed, and 
it was necessary to hurry the Scotch Reform 
Bill before the dissolution It was proposed 
to mcrease the number of members of parlia- 
ment m order to give Scotland a fair share in 
the representation; but there was a general 
impression that there were already too many 
members , and Mr Baxter moved that before 
the house went into committee on the bill 
there should be an mstruction to the com- 
mittee that they should have power to dis- 
franchise English boroughs which the census 
returns of 1861 showed had fewer than 6000 
inhabitants This would disfranchise ten 
boroughs, and was in direct opposition to Mr 
Disraeh’s declaration that the reform bill of 
1867 would not disfranchise a single borough 
Sir R Knightley therefore moved that the 
ten seats required for Scotland should be ob- 
tamed by taking a seat from every borough 
whose population was below 12,000, a motion 
which Mr Disraeh warmly supported On 
the division this motion was defeated by 217 
votes to 196, and a subsequent proposition 
made by Mr Bouverie, that the rate-paying 
clauses should be struck out as regai ded Scot- 
land, was also passed by a majority of 22 votes 
This decision was declared by Mr Disraeli to 
affect the prmciple of the Reform Act, and was 
corrected by a compromise founded on a re- 
solution that no elector m Scotland should be 
^ allowed to exercise the franchise who was 
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not rated to the poor, and had not paid his 
rates 

The Irish Eeform Bill and other measures 
were rapidly pushed onward, one of them bemg 
the Bribery Bill, which was settled by revertmg 
to the original proposition that the jurisdic- 
tion of the house over bribery cases should be 
transferred to the judges The bill enabling 
the government to purchase the electric tele- 
graphs from various private companies who 
were then working them, also passed through 
the house 

On the last day of July parliament was pro- 
rogued, and preparations were made for an 
appeal to the new constituencies, though the 
actual dissolution and the commencement of 
the elections did not take place till November 

The exertions on both sides were strenuous, 
and the excitement of the election was very 
great — for it was to test the sentiments of the 
country with regard to the two great parties 
of the state, and the question had to be 
decided how far some of the new constituencies 
would go in the direction of modern Eadicalism 
It was almost universally recognized that Mr 
Gladstone, as leader of the Liberals, had entered 
upon a policy which would involve widely- 
reaching measures and many important 
changes, for which timid politicians or those 
who sought shelter under the title of ^^Liberal- 
Conservatives” were not prepared The Con- 
servatives were active, and their plans were 
organized with considerable attention to those 
pomts of the contest by which they might 
obtain the most advantage They had earned 
the war into the country of their foremost 
opponent, and though, in South-west Lanca- 
shire, when Mr Gladstone appeared at the 
hustings, there appeared to be a great majority 
in his favour, and he called with some confi- 
dence upon his former constituents, he was 
defeated at the poll on the following day, two 
Conservatives, Mr Cross and Mr Turner, 
bemg elected, the former by 7729 and the 
latter by 7676 votes, while Mr Gladstone, 
though he had preponderating numbers among 
the Liverpool electors, polled only 7415, and 
Mr Grenfell, the other Liberal candidate, 
6939 The probability of such a result had 
been foreseen by others, though it would 


appear not by Mr Gladstone himself , there- 
fore without his solicitation, and without any 
expense to him, the Liberal electors of Green- 
wich had put him in nomination along with 
Mr Alderman Salomons, and he had aheady 
been elected as their representative by 6551 
votes, Mr Salomons polling 6645, and the two 
Conservatives 4661 and 4342 respectively 
The result of the general elections proved 
that the Liberals had the national voice in 
their favour At the same time there were 
some remarkable changes with regard to the 
pubbe estimate of former Liberal representa- 
tives, and still more remarkable evidences, 
that the new constituencies had their own 
opinions of certain aspirants for parliamentary 
honours, and understood the difference between 
the real and supposed claims of those candi- 
dates who sought to represent the workmg- 
classes 

Among foimer Liberal representatives who 
weie rejected was Mr John Stuart Mill 
He failed in the endeavour to resume his 
former place, and was defeated by Mr W H 
Smith, a gentleman of education and of moder- 
ate Conservative opinions, who, as the head of 
a firm of news- venders and booksellers, had 
achieved considerable commercial success by 
having obtained from most of the principal 
railway companies concessions enabling him 
to place stalls on the various station-plat- 
forms for the sale of books and newspapers 
There were several mdications that Mr 
Mill was not to be numbered with the popular 
representatives With a philosophical sim- 
plicity, which may perhaps be regarded as a 
want of judgment, he recommended other 
candidates to other constituencies, and none of 
them were returned In former pages we have 
had something to say about Mr Mill’s peculiar 
trainmg and education , and probably he was 
a little too much of the philosopher for has 
former constituents He was thought to be 
viewy” — to have political crotchets which 
wereall very well as cold theories, but would not 
bear the test of practical experience Some of 
these ^‘crotchets,” hke “women-suffrage” and 
women’s title to independence, have smee 
come from the region of mere theory, and are 
substantial or imminent questions. 
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If the people of Westminster had grown 
tired of Mr Mill, the people of Sheffield ap- 
peared to have been offended by some of the 
utterances of Mr Eoehuck, who certainly 
seldom concealed his opinions for the sake of 
propitiating anybody in or out of parliament 
His pugnacity seemed to have increased with 
years, or, at all events, it had taken the form 
of frequent displays of what seemed like irri- 
tability, and the nickname of ‘‘Tear-’em” 
which had been applied to him was supposed 
to express his honest irrepressible tendency to 
go at anybody or anything opposed to his own 
convictions or even his own prejudices, and to 
worry and bark at supposed abuses, as a terrier 
does when he has a suspicion of rats True to 
his convictions, he had with his usual courage 
dared to oppose the trades-unions, and strong 
in his prejudices, he had displayed bitter 
antagonism to the Northern cause during the 
Am erican war The Sheffield voters rejected 
hi m , and elected Mr Mundella, who very 
soon took an eminently useful part in some of 
the most beneficial work of successive parlia- 
ments Sir W entworth Dilke, who had repre- 
sented Wallingford, failed to regain his seat, 
but his son (Charles Dilke) was returned for I 
Chelsea Mr Milner-Gibson was defeated at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and made no further 
effort to get into parliament He had done 
good service to the state in the great battle 
for free- trade and afterwards, and was entitled 
to retire from public life Mr Bernal Osborne, 
whose salhes had so often roused and amused 
the house, and whom Dr Gifford, when editor 
of ^<^Standajrd newspaper, had happily named 
^‘tihe stormy petrel of debate,” was among 
ithe rejected, but was afterwards returned to 
parliament. Mr Lowe, as we have already 
noted, was returned as the first representative 
for the University of London. 

One of the most marked contests was that 
between Lord BEartington and the younger 
son of Lord Derby — we might almost say 
between the houses of Cavendish and Stanley 
— for North Lancashire, Mr Eredenck Stan- 
ley was the successful candidate by a large 
ma^only, and it was only some months after- 
wards that Lord Hhrtmgton obtained a seat 
for the Badnor boroughs, and was mcluded 


in the new ministry formed by Mr Glad- 
stone. 

It was very significant that those who pro- 
fessed to found their claims on being emi- 
nently fitted to uphold working-class interests 
were unmistakably rejected Mr Ernest 
Jones, Mr Mason Jones, even Mr Beales, 
were not acceptable, and Mr Odger, an actual 
working-man of no little ability, was not suc- 
cessful m commanding the suffrages of his 
fellow craftsmen 

The social and political aspect of the House 
of Commons was not much changed, hut there 
had been a remarkable transposition of mem- 
bers In several places which had formerly 
been conspicuous for Badical opinions, Con- 
servatives had achieved the greatest success 
The county of Lancaster had returned eight 
Conservatives, representing the whole of the 
divisions of the county, and in some of the 
towns equally unexpected changes had taken 
place There could he no question, however, 
that the aggregate mcrease of Liberalism was 
equally remarkable In the boroughs there 
were only 95 Conservative members returned 
as against 214 Liberals, while in Scotland the 
Liberal votes were overwhelming, the Con- 
servatives taking only 7 county seats against 
23, and receiving none m the burghs An 
analysis of the election of 1868 showed the 
total Liberal vote in England and Wales was 
1,231,450, the Conservative, 824,057 — major- 
ity, 407,393 The total Liberal vote m Scot- 
land was 123,410, the Conservative, 23,391 — 
majority, 100,019, a few additions for unde- 
cided votes making the majority slightly 
greater. The total Liberal vote m Ireland 
was 63,379, the Conservative, 36,082 — ^major- 
ity, 17,297 Thus there was a gross Liberal 
vote of 1,408,239, and a gross Conservative 
vote of 883,630, leaving a majority m ffivour 
of the Liberals of 624,709 But it is to be 
noted that the 92 constituencies gamed by the 
Liberals throughout the elections contained a 
population of 6,611,960, while the 69 won by 
the Conservatives contained only a population 
of 6,177,534, leavmg a balance on the side of 
the Liberals of 1,434^416 Thera were no fewer 
than 227 out of the whole number of members 
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returned who had no seat m the previous 
parliament, being upwards of one-third of the 
entire House of Commons 
The situation of the Conservative govern- 
ment was so obvious that Mr Disraeli an- 
nounced the resignation of ministers without 
waiting for the verdict of the house On the 
4th of December Mr Gladstone was summoned 
to receive ,the queen’s command to form a new 
mmistry On the 9th he had completed it, and 
had succeeded in persuading Mr Bright (who 
was still disinclined to hold ofl&ce) to accept the 
position of president of the Board of Trade 
For no other minister than Mr Gladstone 
would he have consented to become a member 
of the cabmet, and he felt it necessary to assure 
his constituents in words of much pathos and 
evident sincerity that he should neither change 
his sentiments nor sacrifice his strong convic- 
tions because of his association with the minis- 
try, though it miglit be necessary for him to 
abstain from the expression of independent 
opimons for the purpose of maintaining the 
umted action which would be essential to the 
mamtenance of the government In fact Mr 
Bright did not altogether abstain from takmg 
independent ground outside the cabmet, but 
he felt that with Mr Gladstone at the helm, 
and havmg m view that legislation for Ireland 
which they had both so earnestly advocated, 
he could not refuse to strengthen the Liberal 
pohcy by accepting a place m the ministry 
Lord Clarendon was foreign secretary, Lord 
Granville secretaryfor the colonies, Mr Bruce, 
home secretary, and to the calm and meth- 
odical Mr Cardwell was committed the war 
secretaryship, an office in which he had to 
carry out important measures of army reform 
The Duke of Argyll was secretary for India, 
Lord Hatherly (Sir William Page Wood), a 
staunch Liberal, became lord-chancellor, the 
Earl of Kimberley, lord pnvy seal , and Mr 
Childers first lord of the admiralty Lord 
Duffierm had a place m the mimstry as chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Earl Spen- 
cer became lord-heutenant of Ireland, with 
Mr Chichester Fortescue as chief secretary. 
The Marquis of Hartmgton was made post- 
master-general, and Mr Lowe chancellor of 
the exchequer, an experiment the consequences 


of which will he briefly noted hereafter On 
the whole it was a strong government and 
well organized, and it was popular The fact of 
Mr Bright having become a direct coadjutor 
of the premier had great weight with those of 
the Liberal party who looked forward to de- 
cisive measures for the satisfaction of Irish 
claims 

In an address to his constituents at Greenwich 
Mr Gladstone sounded the note of advance, 
not only with regard to the question of the 
Irish Church, Irish education, and the tenure 
of land in Ireland, but in other matters with 
which he knew that the government would 
have to deal promptly and decisively The 
Irish Church came first Amidst a storm of 
violent abuse, mvective, and denunciation 
uttered at public meetings by noblemen, lead- 
mg Orangemen, bishops, and clergy, as well 
as by his opponents in parliament, he braced 
himself to the task of bringing forward the 
complete scheme, of which his resolutions had 
been the intimation “We confide,” said the 
premier, “ in the traditions we have received 
of our fathers, we confide m the soundness 
both of the religious and of the cml principles 
that prevail , we confide in the sacredness of 
that cause of justice m which we are engaged, 
and with that confidence and persuasion we 
are prepared to go forward ” 

On the 1st of March, 1869, he rose to hrmg 
forward the scheme which had been proposed 
For three hours the dense crowd which filled 
the benches, the galleries, and every point 
from which he could be heard, listened with 
almost breathless mterest 

A speech full of detail, full of strong appeal, 
but a speech, so Mr Disraeli said, m which 
there was not a redundant word 

The scheme provided that the existing Ec- 
clesiastical Commission should cease, and that 
a new commission should he appointed for ten 
years m which the property of the Irish Church 
should he vested (making provision for life 
interests) from the time of the passmg of the 
bill This new commission was to be ap- 
pointed immediately after the passing of the 
bill, so that disendowment would practically 
commence at once The Insh Church would 
m effect be made a free Episcopal Church, and 
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diinng the transitional period no new vested 
interests were to be created 

Disestablishment would commence on the 
1st of Januarj, 1871 (unless the date should 
for sufficient reasons be altered bj the govern- 
ment), when the union between the churches 
of England and Ireland would be dissolved 
The Irish Church would cease to be recognized 
by the state, all Irish ecclesiastical courts would 
be abohshed, and ecclesiastical laws would 
remain only provisionally in force, not as laws, 
but as a voluntary compact between clergy 
and laity until they should be altered by the 
governing body of the disestablished church — 
a kind of synod elected to represent the clergy 
and laity and recognized by the queen in 
council as a duly constituted repiesentative 
body to be legally incorporated The crown 
was to resign the right to appoint Irish 
bishops, and Irish bishops would no longer 
sit in the House of Lords 

In the interval between the passing of the 
act and the date of January 1st, 1871, and 
during the reorganization of the church, ap- 
pomtments were to be made to spiritual offices, 
but they were not to carry with them the 
freehold or confer vested interests In the 
same manner appomtments would be made to 
vacant bishoprics, but only on the prayer of 
the bishops to consecrate a particular person 
to a vacancy , and these appomtments would 
carry with them no vested interests and no 
rights of peerage Crown hvings vacant dur- 
ing the same period would be filled up on 
similar pnnciples. 

This was the plan for disestablishment 
That for disendowment was more complicated, 
and its practical settlement would be more 
difficult, since the titles to many of the claims 
that would be made were intricate There 
were vested interests of mcumbents, includmg 
bishops and digmtaries as well as heneficed 
clergy, receiving certain annuities from the 
property of the church, and the commissioners 
would ascertain the amount of each incum- 
bent’s income, deducting what he paid for 
curates Such incumbent nought then either 
contmue to receive the annuity as long as he 
contmued to discharge the duties or might 
have it commuted into an annuity for life 


Permanent curates, or those who had been 
employed in the same parish from January 1, 
1869, to January 1, 1871, or had left their 
employment not from their own free-wiU, or 
through misconduct, would be entitled to the 
same kind of compensation as the incumbent, 
and such compensation would be paid by the 
incumbents “ Transitory” curates were to be 
dismissed with a gratuity Private endow- 
ments arising from money contributed from 
private sources since the year 1660, and not 
includmg churches and glebe house, would 
not be touched, and would be the only mar- 
ketable property conveyed to the church 
Glebe houses were not marketable property, 
for though there could be traced an expendi- 
ture of £12,000,000 upon them their annual 
value was only £18,600, and there was a quar- 
ter of a million of building charges upon theni 
which the state would have to pay on coming 
mto possession If the governing body paid 
the building charges they might acquiie the 
glebe houses and could purchase glebe land at 
a fan* valuation 

When the proposed governing body made 
an application, and declared that they intended 
either to maintain any church for public wor- 
ship or to remove it to some more convenient 
position, it would be handed over to them 
Churches not in use and incapable of being 
restored for purposes of worship would be 
handed over to the Board of W'orks, with an 
allocation of funds sufficient for their main- 
tenance The burial - grounds adjoining 
churches would go with the churches, aU 
existing rights being preserved, and other 
burial-grounds would be transferred to the 
guardians of the poor 

Presbyterian mimsters, recipients of the 
Eegium Donum, would be compensated on 
the same prmciples as the incumbents of tlie 
disestabhshed church In these cases and 
with respect to the grant to Maynooth there 
would he a valuation of all the mterests at 14 
years’ purchase of the capital amount annually 
voted An elaborate scheme for the final ex- 
tinction of the tithe rent charge in 45 years, 
provided that landlords would he allowed, if 
they chose, to purchase it at 22^ years’ pur- 
chase, and if they did not accept the offer, 
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they would come under another and a general 
operation. There would he a compnlsoiy sale 
to them of the tithe rent charge, at a rate 
which would yield per cent , and, on the 
other side, they would he credited with a loan 
at 3^ per cent, payable m instalments in 45 
years The power of purchase would remam 
in the hands of the tenants for three years 
after the passmg of the act, and it was also 
proposed that the tenants should have a right 
of pre-emption of all lands sold hy the com- 
mission, and that three-fourths of the purchase- 
money might be left on the security of the 
land 

The followmg were the particulars of the 
expected results — The tithe rent charge 
would yield £9,000,000, lands and perpetuity 
rents, £6,250,000, money, £750,000 — total, 
£16,000 000, the present value of the property 
of the Irish Church Of this the bill would 
dispose of £8,650,000, viz vested interests of 
incumbents, £4,900,000 , curates, £800,000 , 
lay compensation, £900,000 , private endow- 
ments, £600,000, building charges, £250,000, 
commutation of the Maynooth grant and the 
Eegium Donum, £1,100,000, and expenses 
of the commission, £200,000 Consequently, 
there would remain a surplus of between 
£7,000,000 and £8,000,000, and the question 
then arose, “ What shall we do with itl” Mx 
Gladstone held it to be indispensable that the 
purposes to which the surplus was applied 
should be Irish further, they should not he 
rehgious, although they must be final, and 
open the door to no new controversy Gov- 
ernment proposed to apply the surplus to the 
relief of unavoidable calamities and suffering 
not provided for hy the poor-law The sum of 
£185,000 would he allocated for lunatic asy- 
lums, £20,000 a yearwould heawarded to idiot 
asylums , £30,000 to training schools for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind , £15,000 for the train- 
mg of nnrses, £10,000 for reformatories, and 
£51,000 to county infirmaries — m all, £311,000 
a year Mr. Gladstone claimed that by the 
provision of all these requirements they would 
he able to combine very great reforms , and 
they would also he m a better condition for 
inviting the Irish landlord to accede to a 
change in the county cess, as they were able 


to offer by this plan a considerable diminution 
m its burden. 

The debate was characterized hy eloquent 
speeches from both sides Mr. Gladstone had 
scarcely ever approached, and has never ex- 
ceeded the magnificent effort which he made 
on that occasion, an effort which received the 
admiration and encomiums even of his oppo- 
nents Mr Disraelfs contribution to the dis- 
cussion was witty, brilliant, and telling, but 
there were evidences, that though he professed 
to offer unyielding opposition, he spoke under 
the conviction that the measure would he 
triumphantly carried He spoke of the title 
of the church being stronger than that of any 
other landlord, and called disendowment spoli- 
ation, if it were effected without reason, and 
confiscation whether the reason were valid or 
not; hut when he came to apply the argument 
he used suggestions and illustrations which 
were afterwards spoken of as being conspicu- 
ously illogical and delusive, especially when he 
pictured one set of landless Irish gentry de- 
manding, from no other motive than jealousy, 
the confiscation of the estates of those who 
were more fortunate, or the unendowed hos- 
pitals of London claiming the revenues of St 
Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, or St Thomas’s 

Mr Bright brought to the debate the influ- 
ence of his incisive statements and his great 
eloquence He said, observe honourable 
gentlemen talk of the Protestants of Ireland as 
being one-fourth of the whole population — of 
being a million and a half All that is fanciful 
exaggeration According to the census the 
Episcopalians are not more than 700,000, and 
let honourable gentlemen bear this in mind, 
when the census enumerators go round, if a 
man is not a Catholic or a Presbyteiian, he is 
put down, unless he can state he is of some 
other sect, as an Episcopalian. And judging 
from what we know theie must be out of the 

700.000 a considerable number who never go 
to church, and, politically or religiously, have 
no mterest in it Therefore, I believe, speak- 
ing correctly, it would not he possible to show 
that there are Episcopalians in Ireland in 
intimate connection with the Established 
Church to the amount of more than from 

500.000 to 600,000 
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‘‘Now, tills will not come to more than 
100,000 families, that is, will not be very much 
more than the population of Liverpool, or Man- 
chester, or Glasgow, so that, in point of fact, 
this question, which is held to be a revolution — 
this great question — affects only a population 
equal to that of the city of Glasgow, or of 
Liverpool, or of Manchester And it is for a 
population so small as this, I am told — for I 
am not versed on computations of this kind, — 
you have no less than twelve bishops and 
archbishops, and that you have devoted for 
their service — for their religious services — not 
less than the annual income arising from a 
capital sum estimated to be, at least, ten or 
twelve millions steilxng Now, if their system 
of teaching is really very good, I must say 
there ought to be in Ireland a more perfectly 
moral and religious population among the 
Church Protestants than there is in any other 
country in the world What, then, are we 
about to dol . . . If the house accept the 
advice of the majority sitting on this side what 
will be done*? We are not going to commit any 
vital wrong upon that one city population of 
500,000 or 600,000. . . We shall leave 

them m as comfortable a position as the ma- 
jority of the people of Scotland are in at this 
moment We shall leave them as well off as 
eight or nine tenths of the population of Wales 
are; we shall leave them as well off as half, 
and not the least religious half, of the people 
of England are , we shall leave them as well 
off as the Enghsh, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
people who form the population in our colonies, 
whether m. North America or Australia. And 
what can be more monstrous than for gentle- 
men to come here from Ireland — and there 
may be some from England — and tell us we 
are bringing about a i evolution, that we are 
committing an enormous oppression, that we 
are hazarding the loyalty of the people of the 
north of Ireland, when, after all, the moat and 
worst which any of us proposes to do is that 
the church population of Ireland will be left at 
least as well off as any of the various popula- 
tions of the empire I have just described? I 
hope honourable gentlemen opposite will be 
convinced tbat it is not a bottomless abyss we 
are going to plunge their friends mto.” 


Mr Gladstone having replied to some of the 
chief objections brought against the bill, the 
bouse divided, and 368 votes were recorded m 
favour of the second reading, only 250 appear- 
ing against it The majority showed not only 
that the Liberals could command a secure 
position, but tbat as a party they bad become 
more completely organized. The bill had still 
to be discussed m committee, and legislation 
on other matters was sadly behindhand The 
army and navy estimates were in arrear, the 
budget had to be brought forward, and the 
troubles caused by Eenianism in Ireland were 
so seiious that it was feared another coercion 
bill would be necessaiy 

Mr Lowe brought forward his financial 
statement on the 8th of April, and though it 
provoked no enthusiasm it was eminently 
satisfactory The reductions made (chiefly 
in military and naval expenditure) piovided 
for the expenses of the past year, including 
the balance for the war in Abyssinia This, 
however, left only ^32,000 as a surplus, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
a new plan of collecting taxes, transforming 
the assessed taxes into excise licenses payable 
at the beginning of the year, and making 
the income-tax, land-tax, and house duty 
payable in a single payment early m the 
year between January and April This, it 
was calculated, would place at the disposal of 
the government ^3,360,000, and make the 
actual surplus of the year ^3,382,000, which 
would enable them to take a penny off the 
income-tax, abolish the shilling duty still re- 
maining on corn, and entirely remit the duty 
on fire insurance. There was to be some re- 
arrangement and reduction of assessed taxes, 
an abolition of the licenses for the sale of tea, 
and the taxes on post-horses and hair-powder, 
and a reduction of the cab and carriage duties, 

1 these changes would come into operation dur- 
ing the current year, and a net amount would 
be left of about £442,000. 

Meetings against the Irish Church Bill con- 
tinued to be held not only in London but by 
its opponents in Ireland, where the speeches 
were often violent and scandalously vitupera- 
tive against Mr Gladstone and the chief pro- 
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moters of the measure Thi^eats of forcible 
opposition and outrage were frequently ex- 
pressed by clergymen as well as laymen In 
parliament the discussions on the third read- 
ing were long and excited, but the division 
showed a majority of 114, and it then had to 
be sent up to the Lords 

More meetings were held, and it was sought 
to defeat the measure on the second reading 
by the peers At one time this result seemed 
possible, and awkward rumours were heard 
Mr. Bright, in a letter addi essed to a Birming- 
ham meeting, had said that if the Lords per- 
sisted in thwarting the national intentions 
they might “meet with accidents not pleasant 
for them to think of ” This was, of course, 
considered to be very indiscreet language for 
a cabinet minister to use , but Mr Bright, in 
pursuance of his usual personal independence, 
had not spoken as a cabinet minister, though, 
perhaps, the indiscretion remained At any- 
rate the words he used seem to have produced 
some effect Some of the newspapers hinted 
(apparently without authority) that the ex- 
pedient of creating a number of new peers 
might be adopted Pi obably a great majority 
of the Loids did not for a moment contemplate 
a rejection of the bill, though there were some 
among them who did so Lord Derby lifted 
up his voice in the house for the last time 
in speaking against a measure the operation 
of which he did not live to contemplate 
Lord Cairns was one of its most powerful 
opponents, but he foresaw that it must be 
accepted, and therefore set himself to secuie 
such amendments in committee as would, he 
thought, help to neutralize its effects This 
was the couise recommended by the Duke of 
Eichmond, and ultimately followed On the 
Episcopal bench the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, though he could not approve of the bill, 
spoke with great moderation. Other prelates 
were more emphatic m their opposition One 
striking exception was the eminent Dr Thirl- 
wall, Bishop of St David's, the scholar and 
historian, who had once been at the chancery 
bar, and who was as much admired as a 
scholar and an orator as he was respected for 
his clmraeter He declared that the vain and 
superstitious notion that church property was 


in any sense divine, or that material offerings 
might be accepted by the Most High as sup- 
plying some want of the divine nature, was 
heathenish. Miss Burdett Coutts's market at 
Spitalhelds was as religious a work as Mr 
Guinness's restoiation of Dublin Cathedral 
He was as eager as any one for Protestant 
ascendency, but ascendency of a religious, 
moral, and intellectual character, the ascen- 
dency of truth and reason over error Of that 
ascendency he did not believe the Ii ish Church 
to be a pillar He had no fear of, because no 
belief in, the power of the pope Everywhere 
he saw it on the decline, and a set lous blow 
would be dealt at it in Ireland by removing 
a grievance which gave the piiesthood an 
artificial hold on the sentiment of the people 
On the other hand, Dr Magee, the new 
Bishop of Peterborough, attacked the bill by 
a slashing onslaught which elicited consider- 
able applause fiom those who agreed with 
him Neither of the English archbishops 
voted, but the Archbishop of Dublin voted 
against the bill, which was supported by the 
solitary vote of Dr Thirlwall The Bishop 
of Oxford (Dr Wilherforce), though piesent, 
did not vote Thirteen English and two Irish 
bishops pionounced against the bill, while 
theie were many absentees, including the 
Bishops of Carlisle, Exeter, Manchester, Salis- 
bury, and Winchester 
The second reading was carried by 179 
against 146 — majority for the bill, 33 This 
was the largest division in the House of Lords 
within living memoiy, no fewer than 325 peers 
having taken part in it. It eventually passed 
through committee by 121 votes to 114, and 
under a protest signed by Lord Derby and 
forty-thiee temporal and two spiritual peers. 
The amendments made in committee, however, 
weie most of them rejected when the bdl 
went hack to the House of Commons, some 
of the proposed modifications and one or two 
alterations were accepted, and the bill was 
sent back. After much contention, a stormy 
discussion, and the application of same rather 
unparliamentary names to Mr Gladstone, 
an agreement was arrived at that a con- 
ference should he held between Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Cairns, the end of which was 
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that a compromise was ejQfected; which. Mr 
Gladstone said was a satisfactory settlement 
Comparatively little change had been made 
Mr Disraeli endorsed the compromise as a 
wise, well-considered, and conciliatory arrange- 
ment, and the biU became law by receiving 
the royal assent on the 26th of J uly. 

The work of the ^^commissioners of the 
Church temporalities in Ireland was not soon 
or easily accomplished Not till the end of 
the year 1880 had they completed the task im- 
posed on them by the Irish Church Act as far 
as it was possible without further legislation 
Some remarkable facts appeared in their report 
respecting the life incomes commuted and the 
commutation money paid, including cases 
where 12 per cent bonus was allowed The 
amount depended, of course, on the age of 
the holder The net annual value of the Arch- 
bishopric of Armagh was ^10,225, commuta- 
tion money ^88,442, Bishopric of Derry, an- 
nual value, £6847, commutation £111,867, 
Archbishopric of Dublin, £8845, commutation 
£93,045, Bishopric of Cork, £2485, commuta- 
tion £18,500 The following were the net 
annual values of some of the henefices and the 
commutation — Clogherney, £1563, commuta- 
tion £19,124, Louth, £1329, commutation 
£12,941 , Carnteel, £1167, commutation 
£9469, Clones, £1290, commutation £13,298, 
Killoughory, £905, commutation £16,450; 
Cappagh, £1234, conimutation £18,527, Car- 
rigallen, £819, commutation £12,495 The 
least valuable benefice was Balscadden, in the 
diocese of Dublin, which was worth only £4 
a year, and was commuted for £47 Examples 
were given of the values of vicar-generalships 
and registrarships, which were held by lay- 
men, and the sum for which they were com- 
muted The smallest income stated was that 
of the vicar-general of the dioceses of Limerick, 
Ardfert, and Aghadoe, which was only £37, 
and the largest the registrarship of the pro- 
vince of Duhlm, which was £1015. The 
others generally averaged about £400 All 
commutation monies were calculated at 3^ per 
cent, and the aveiage of the lives of all the 
clergy at 10 9 years’ pui chase. The total 
number of ecclesiastical persons who com- 


muted up to the end of 1874 was 2282, their 
net incomes being £589,665, and the commu- 
tation money £7,546,005 The number of 
lay commutants was 2857, their net in- 
comes being £33,060, and the commutation 
paid £454,700 The total paid under the 
compensation clauses, including all heads, was 
£11,343,703 The sales of all the property 
vested in the commissioners by the act realized 
£9,794,790, of which a sum of £3,362,648 was 
received in cash The commissioners in Janu- 
ary, 1881, had no actual balance in the nature 
of a surplus, but had instead an annual m- 
come, partly permanent, partly terminable, of 
£574,219 

For a short time members were able to take 
breath after the struggle on the Irish Church 
Bill, and some useful measures were pushed 
forward before parliament was prorogued 
The exertions which he had undergone had 
affected Mr Gladstone’s health During the 
recess a meeting of the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland was held in St Patrick’s 
Cathedral to draw up a constitution suitable 
for the altered condition of the church A 
solemn protest” was issued against the recent 
act of the legislature, and a scheme was 
adopted for the formation of a church body 
from the clergy of each diocese to elect repre- 
sentatives varying m number, the total for 
Ireland being 124 One dean and one arch- 
deacon for each united diocese, and the regius 
professor of Divinity, Trinity College, were 
to be ex-ofi&cio members, the provost and 
fellows of the college returning one member, 
questions of doctrine and discipline were to 
be reserved for the bishops and clergy 

This was the movement made m reference 
to the act which had been passed for the 
redress of the first Irish grievance 

In relation to another which it was now 
sought to remove, the Catholic clergy had 
published a senes of resolutions, adopted at a 
meeting in Maynooth College on the educa- 
tion and land questions, condemning the mixed 
system of education, demandmg complete se- 
cular education on purely Catholic principles, 
a share of the funds of the royal and endowed 
schools, and a reariangement of the Queen’s 
College on the denominational system 
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The meeting had added a general resolution 
expressing the belief, in which the majority of 
the people of this country agreed, that the 
settlement of the Irish land question was 
essential to the peace of the kingdom 

It was known that a land bill for Ireland 
would be brought m It was inevitable that 
some considerable change should be made 
Before the introduction of the church bill, even 
before Mr Maguire’s motion which preceded 
it, the necessity for deahng with both the land 
question and the chuich question had been 
discussed by leading members of the house, 
and notably by Mr, Bright, whose speeches 
both in and out of parliament were uttered 
without reserve, and with his usual emphasis 
even when he was addressing audiences of 
Irishmen In the house he had declared — 
All history teaches us that it is not in human 
nature that men should be content under any 
system of legislation, and of institutions such as 
exist in Ireland, You may suppress the con- 
spiracy and put down the insurrection, but the 
moment it is suppressed there will still reniam 
the germs of this malady, and from these germs 
will grow up as heietofore another crop of m- 
surrection and another harvest of misfortune 
And it may be that those who sit here eigh- 
teen years after this moment will find another 
ministry and another secretary of state ready 
to propose to you another administration of 
the same ever-failing and ever-poisonous medi- 
cme” 

The house reassembled on the 8th of 
February, 1870, and on the 15th of February 
Mr Gladstone brought forward his proposals 
The work that lay before the government was 
almost appalling There were other measures 
of great importance to be considered bills for 
the improvement of the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the superior legal tiibunals, for 
settlement of the religious tests at Oxford and 
Cambridge, for regulating the application of 
large sums of money raised by local rates; for 
amending the beer and spirit licenses, for 
relieving the members of trade combinations 
from certain disabilities which prevented their 
joimng in acts that were perfectly legal, and 
mutually beneficial, for improving the law of 
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succession to the estates of intestates, and for 
regulating merchant shipping To endeavour 
to pass all these would be like attempting to 
drive SIX omnibuses abreast through Temple 
Bar, Mr Bright said. Mr Forster replied 
that the plan would be for the six omnibuses 
to follow one another in safety Probably he 
scarcely expected that aU would get through, 
but he was just preparing to take the rems of 
one that required skilful coachmg, namely, the 
Elementary Education Act, for which some 
preparation had been made by the Endowed 
Schools Act of the previous session. 

But immediate and undivided attention was 
first called to the Irish Land Bill, and again 
the house was crowded to hear the exposition 
which Mr Gladstone was ready to offer He 
called attention to fallacies, such as that the 
land laws were the same in Ireland as m Eng- 
land, and ought therefore to produce the same 
results in both countries, that Ireland had 
been prospering for the last twenty years, and 
that the people had no occasion to exhibit feel- 
ings of discontent "With regard to this last 
item he showed that the rate of wages had 
not risen within the previous ten years, that 
the number of persons receiving poor relief 
had increased, the cost of subsistence had risen, 
and some of the most imprudent and violent 
interferences with the fixed usages of the 
country had occurred. The course of legisla- 
tion for the past fifty years, though mtended 
in a beneficial spirit, had possibly been detri- 
mental to the interests of the occupiers The 
Act of 1793 giving the franchise to Eoman 
Catholics had induced the creation of 405 free- 
holds, and the abolition of the franchise in 
1829 vastly extended the mischief, and, per- 
haps, under the circumstances of Ireland, the 
still greater mischief of mere yearly tenancy. 
The Encumbered Estates Act, which had since 
passed into the act for dealing with the sale of 
landed estates, by not protecting the improve- 
ments of the tenants, had operated as an ex- 
tensive confiscation Parliament also, during 
the previous half century, had completely 
changed the conditions of eviction against the 
tenants. Speaking broadly, Mr. Gladstone 
asserted that after we had been legislating for 

a century m favour of Ireland, it was a matter 

81 
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of doubt whether, as far as the law was con- 
cerned, the condition of the occupier was better 
than before the repeal of the penal laws 
The bill brought forward was of a decisive 
and comprehensive character. In the first 
place it proposed the enlargement of the power 
of the limited owner in regard both to lease 
and rate Assistance was to be given by loans 
of public money to occupiers disposed and 
able to purchase the cultivated lands then m 
their occupation, where the landlords were 
willing to sell Eaciiities would also be given 
to landlords, by means of loan, to prepare 
waste lands for occupation by the making of 
roads and the erection of necessary buildings, 
and to assist purchasers of reclaimed lands 
upon the security of the seller and buyer, or 
the provision of other security of an adequate 
nature. These transactions were to be man- 
aged by the Board of Works in Dublin 
With regard to occupation, the new law was 
to he administered by a court of arbitration 
and a civil-bill court, with an appellate tri- 
bunal consisting of two, and in case of neces- 
sity three, ]udges of assize, the judges having 
power to reserve a case for a court for land 
causes in Dubhn, to be composed of equity 
and common-law judges 

At that time there were four descriptions 
of holdmgs in Ireland, which Mr Gladstone 
thought it his duty to keep specially in view 
The first of these was known as the Ulster 
custom This custom, where it existed, the 
bill was to convert into a law, to which the 
new courts would give effect The second 
class of holdings were those which prevailed 
under customs and usages other than that of 
Ulster j and ihese, too, were to he legalized, 
subject to the restriction, that the tenant might 
clam th^B benefit of them as an absolute right 
only in cases where he was disturbed in his 
tenaincy by tho act qf his landlord, if he had 
not been evicted for non-payment of rent, and 
had not sublet or subdivided his holding with- 
out the landlord’s cons^t. All arrears of rent 
and all damages done by the tenant to the 
farm might he pleaded by the landlord as a set- 
ofiE, and the landlord mi^t bar the pleading of 
any such custom if he chose to give has tenant 
aj lease for not less than thirty-^one years. 


Where the buildings were not connected 
with any custom, theie was to he a scale of 
damages for evictions In the case of hold- 
ings above fifty pounds a year, the parties 
might contract themselves out of the scale of 
damages on the landlord giving a thirty-one 
years’ lease, and undertaking to execute neces- 
sary improvements 

In cases of eviction the following was to 
he the scale of damages If the holding was 
not valued in the public valuation over ^10 
a year the judge might award the holder a 
sum not exceeding seven years’ rent, between 
.£10 and £50 a year, a sum not exceeding five 
yeais’ rent, between £50 and £100 a year, a 
sum not exceeding three years’ rent, and above 
£100 a year, not exceeding two years’ rent 

In addition to this the question of perma- 
nent buildings and the reclamation of land 
bad to be dealt with 

Eor the purpose of promoting improve- 
ments, advances of money would be authorized 
to landlords, to enable them to defray any 
charge made against them in the way of im- 
provement in the case of tenants retiring by 
an act of their own The principle on which 
it was proposed to deal with improvements 
was, that they must have a rentable value, and 
be suitable to the holdings, and the burden 
of proof was to be laid on the landlords In 
other words, improvements should he the work 
of the tenant, and the landlord should show 
that they were not necessary, and the measure 
was not to be limited to future improvements, 
but was to be extended to those already made' 
No claim would he allowed for any improve- 
ment made twenty years before the passing of 
the act, unless it was an improvement of the 
nature of a permanent building, or a reclama- 
tion of land, nor if the tenant held under an 
existing lease or contract which forbade it; 
and in the case of past improvements the 
court might take into consideration the terms 
for which, and the terms on which, they had 
already been enjoyed by the tenant No 
claim would be allowed in respect of improve- 
ments contrary to a future contract volun- 
tarily entered into by the tenant, and which 
were not required for the due cultivation of 
the farm. 
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As to lands under lease, a landlord might 
exempt his lands from being subject to any 
custom except the Ulster custom, provided 
that he agreed to give his tenant a lease for 
thirty-one years , but the lease must leave to 
the tenant at the close of that term a nght 
to claim compensation under three heads — 
namely, tillages and manures, peimanent 
buildings, and reclamation of lands 

From the moment the bill was passed every 
Irishman was to be absolutely responsible for 
every contract into which he entered Non- 
payment of rent would be held as a bar to 
any claim on the landlord, reserving, however, 
discretion to the courts m certain cases No- 
tices to quit were to be for twelve months in- 
stead of SIX, and to date from the last day of 
the current year , and the notice must have a 
stamp duty of two shillings and sixpence. 

The hill also proposed to deal with the 
question of the county cess, which it would 
assimilate to the poor-rate In every new 
tenancy it would have to be paid in moieties 
by landlord and tenant, as the poor-rate was 
then paid, and in every old tenancy under 
£4c a year the occupier was to be at once re- 
lieved 

Such were the principal provisions of the 
bill Mr Gladstone, in concluding his ex- 
planation, said that the government were far 
from believing it to be a perfect measure, and 
invited in thorough good faith the co-opera- 
tion of all parties to make it as nearly perfect 
as possible, for their desire was that it should 
become a great gift to Ireland, and be the 
means of putting an end to the grievances 
and sufferings that had so long been associ- 
ated with the tenure of land in that countiy 
“ I am sanguine, said Mr Gladstone, in the 
hope that it will pass, not as the triumph of a 
party, but as a great work of good-will for 
the common good of our common country, 
and that its result will he to diffuse the 
blessings of peace, order, and industry over a 
smiling land.” 

Mr Gath orne Hardy, acting for Mr Disraeli, 
seemed disposed to receive the proposed mea- 
sure in a more frank and friendly manner than 
was afterwards displayed by his chief, who, 
touching upon the various objections which had 


been taken, wound up by saying that a more 
complicated, or more clumsy, or a more hetero- 
geneous measure, had never been brought be- 
fore parliament. He ended in his satirical 
vein, ridiculing the proposed tribunals for 
settling claims, and wound up with the advice 
to the house to decide in a becoming manner 
upon the matteis to be brought under their 
consideration 

Of course there was a strong opposition, es- 
pecially on the part of some Irish landlords, 
who regal ded as revolutionary the changes 
which gave the tenant an interest in the land 
They virtually argued that land was either a 
privileged possession or a commodity for free- 
dom of contract Mr Gladstone had pointed 
out, that though the general effect of the mea- 
sure might he to impose the possibility of an 
immediate loss on the landlord, he would not 
be ultimately a loser There was a huge fund 
of national wealth m the soil of Ireland yet 
undeveloped By imparting a stimulus to the 
agiiculture of the country the price of labour 
also would be raised because of the increased 
demand for strong arms to carry on the neces- 
sary work On the second reading a division 
was insisted on by a few members who had 
determined to vote against it. Mr. Disraeli 
and all but four or five Conservatives went into 
the lobby with the government, and a minor- 
ity of only eleven (chiefly Irish members who 
were not satisfied with the proposed changes) 
were left to make their demonstration In 
the course of the bill there were three hundred 
notices of amendments, since such a movement 
in favour of Ireland was calculated to arouse 
demands in the interests of English tenants. 
Every clause of the bill was jealously exammed 
When it went to the Lords, final amendments 
were proposed, bnt ultimately, without any 
serious alteration, it passed both houses, and 
received the royal assent on the 1st of August 

To Mr Forster as vice-president of the 
council fell the arduous duty of dealing with 
the subject of National Education, a question 
which at intervals during nearly the whole 
period with which these pages have been oc- 
cupied had repeatedly been discussed, though 
even the approximate settlement of it had been 
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frustrated because of the apparent impossibi- 
lity of reconciling the demands of the various 
rebgious bodies By certain sections of Non- 
conformists and Dissenters it had been argued 
that the state had no claim to introduce or to 
support religious instruction^ and that, there- 
fore, no state aid should be given to schools 
of any religious denomination , that the rates 
contributed by Roman Catholics, Protestants 
of all denominations, J ews, and persons of no 
rehgious persuasion whatever, should not be 
devoted in any degree to the teaching of tenets 
to which the contributors were opposed, and 
that those schools alone should receive grants 
for their support in which the teaching was 
strictly secular Many speakers represented 
that the larger part of the state-aided schools 
had for years been under the influence, or 
wholly under the control of the clergy of the 
Established Church, and that numbers of 
peisons who had conscientious objections to 
sendmg their children to be taught doctrmes 
from which they themselves differed, were 
oompelled to avail themselves of schools sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, or of pri- 
vate schools of an inferior class where the 
teaching was inadequate 

These genuine non-cons,^’ as they were 
sometimes called by their admirers, did not, 
of couise, object to the teaching of rehgion, 
but they opposed its introduction into any 
national system of education in elementary 
schools, contending that it was the duty of the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress in such institu- 
tions to impart only secular instruction , reli- 
^ous teaching being left to the ministers of 
rehgion, the parents, or the conductors of 
Sunday-schools 

It IS no part of our present purpose to dis- 
‘Cuss the question how far it is possible to give 
lessons in history, or to carry on the education 
of children at all, without some kinds of ap- 
peal, m which an extreme analysis might dis- 
cover religious doctrine , but it may be men- 
tioned at once that a very large number of 
those who stiongly objected to the introduction 
of what may be called dogmatic or denomina- 
tional teaching did riot insist on the entire 
exclusion of Scripture reading, nor oppose 
references by the teacher to those sanctions 


which are acknowledged by most religious 
sects. The necessity was, they thought, to 
secure the schools against any ordination of 
denominational teaching, or even religious 
teaching, as a part of the regular instruc- 
tion for which aid was given by rates or gov- 
ernment grants, and to provide “ a conscience 
clause,’’ by which parents might obtain for 
their children the full benefit of the secular 
instruction without being compelled to keep 
them at school during the reading of Scripture 
or any other observance which could be rea- 
sonably regarded as religious teachmg 

Again, however, there were large numbers 
of persons belonging to various religious 
bodies, who were unable to believe that there 
could be any true or effectual teaching at all 
which did not include, and even depend upon, 
that religious influence which, they contended, 
could alone make it of real worth 

These were the conditions under which the 
Elementary Education Act” was brought 
forward, and the chief difficulty against which 
it had to contend was the resistance of those 
uncompromising Nonconformists, of whom 
Mr Richard (representing the Welsh dissen- 
ters), Mr Miall, and Mr Dixon were regarded 
as the champions The difl&culty was increased 
by the fact that these gentlemen had been firm 
supporters of Liberal measures 

Nearly everybody agreed that something 
should be done In agricultural districts the 
church schools had held some sort of autho- 
rity, but the actual amount of secular teach- 
ing was often so meagre that the children 
were committed to an unintelligible routine 
which left them ignorant even of the elements 
of education. In the large towns, such as 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, to say nothing of London, theie were 
hosts of children between the ages of three and 
thirteen who received scarcely any primary 
instruction at aU. In Leeds only 19,000 ont of 
58,000 were at school, in Manchester 25,000 
out of 60,000, m Liverpool 30,000 out of 90,000, 
m Birmingham 26,000 out of 83,000 In Lon- 
don it was not easy to estimate the amount of 
Ignorance, for though free schools, parochial 
schools, and so-called national schools provided 
a very defective and inadequate elementary 
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education for a large numlDer, there was a vast 
horde of neglected and destitute children who 
roamed the streets and appeared to be with- 
out parental care or responsible guardianship, 
while a still larger number were either kept m 
ignorance because they were able even in in- 
fancy to contribute to the family support, or only 
occasionally attended the ^^ragged^’ or even- 
ing schools provided by the voluntary efforts 
of benevolent subscribers and unpaid teachers. 
No system was in existence possessing the con- 
trolling power or the settled resources which 
alone could ensure even the primary instruc- 
tion of the poorer class of children. Nearly 
every church and chapel seemed to make an 
effort to provide day-schools or infant schools, 
many of which languished for want of funds 
and employed inefficient teachers, who fre- 
quently had to perform their duties in build- 
ings not only inadequate but dangerously 
unhealthy In many schools which claimed 
and received grants of money the conditions 
were so hopelessly unsatisfactory that various 
expedients had to be adopted to secure the 
attendance of a sufficient number of children 
to obtain external support, while in some 
cases endowments were misapplied, and funds 
originally intended foi the maintenance of an 
efficient foundation had been diverted, either 
because there were few poor inhabitants re- 
maining in the district, or because there was 
no authority which could compel the parents 
to avail themselves of the teaching provided 
for their children, even if it had been m 
accordance with modern requirements 

The provision of the means of education 
was not the chief difficulty. The problem was 
how to overcome the indifference of parents, 
and to compel them to take advantage of such 
a provision How could the vast number of 
boys and girls, amounting to two-thirds of the 
juvenile population, be brought under m- 
struction? In large towns, and especially m 
London, destitute, neglected, and apparently 
friendless children formed a phalanx which 
appalled benevolence, and dismayed the ad- 
ministrators of justice Boys and girls, un- 
taught and uncared for, were to be seen 
in the large thoroughfares as well as m by- 
ways and slums, some of them making pre- 


tences of selling matches or sweeping cross- 
ings, others beggmg or haunting the doors 
of eating-houses and taverns, many of them 
hanging about the markets to seize upon the 
refuse, or to pilfer from the stalls What were 
known as ^^the dark arches of the Adelphi,” 
that series of arches which ran along the river 
bank at the upper part of the Strand, and 
spanned the steep lanes and alleys leading to 
remote and mostly sohtary wharves — were the 
resort of a horde of wretched children who 
slept there at night, and by day sallied forth 
starving, wretched, and with the scared cun- 
ning look of hunted creatures The number of 
neglected children in London had been more 
than a disgrace and a reproach, it had become 
a terror and a danger for the future. Magis- 
trates, because of the want of any regular pro- 
vision, were unable to deal with prisoners whose 
heads (to use the phiase of police-court re- 
porters) scarcely reached above the level of the 
dock ” To send them to prison was to brand 
them with the criminal mark, to promote their 
graduation in dishonesty and vice Nor were 
the industrial schools, the schools providing 
for a comparatively small number of children 
convicted of offences against the law, much 
better than the prisons The evil was, that 
no provision had been made for friendless, 
houseless boys or girls, except they had made 
themselves of some importance to the state 
by committing crime The urchm who lacked 
food and shelter, but who had too much 
virtue or too little courage to pilfer from a 
shop-door, or from the back of a market cart, 
was an unconsidered fraction in the national 
estimate Only by committing an offence 
against the law did he or she become an in- 
teger of some social importance — of sufficient 
importance to be arrested, charged at a pohce 
court, and sent somewhere to be fed and 
warmed and clothed, and taught, — whatl — 
perhaps to become an habitual criminal by 
the artful communications of fellow-convicts, 
or by the difficulty of obliterating the prison 
taint. The Elementary Education Act aimed 
at remedying this condition of things, and to 
a certain extent it diminished the number of 
‘^gutter children,” by directing its officers to 
seek out the parents and bring them under 
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the compulsory clauses whicli demanded that 
the children should he sent to school, hut as 
a matter of fact, the schools which came to he 
estahhshed did not for a long time lay hold of 
this class The actually homeless and destitute 
children they could not bring undei instruc- 
tion, for the provision of food and clothes came 
first, and there were no elementary breakfast 
and dinner tables To voluntary efforts, which 
had chiefly grown out of the ragged-school 
movement, the most necessitous of the children 
of the large towns were left, and are left stilL 
Industrial schools, however, now include re- 
fuges as well as reformatories Crime is still 
regarded as a primary claim to participation 
m the advantages of schools where the re- 
formatory system is adopted, and such schools 
are entirely apart from the provisions of the 
Elementary Education Act, but the school- 
boards, through their officers, make use of 
industrial schools for the purpose of rescu- 
ing children who are so friendless that they 
are not eligible for the board-schools Like 
many of the institutions of this country, 
the two systems have come to work affini- 
tively, though they differ so greatly that at 
first they appeared to be opposed in principle 
The authorities of the board-schools, supported 
partly by rates, partly by government grants, 
and partly by fees paid by parents, soon dis- 
covered the value of schools origmally founded 
by benevolent contributions, as refuges for 
the reception of the homeless and the desti- 
tute, and many of these institutions were 
made certificated industrial schools, supported 
partly by benevolent support, partly by the 
government grant — ^which is now m some in- 
stances their chief dependence. 

While philanthropists were almost dis- 
heartened by the aspect of large towns, and 
especially of the metropolis, with regard to 
the conditaon of destitute children, there were 
agricultural districts in which no less strin- 
gent measures were needed to protect children 
employed in farm or field labour. 

A commission of inquiry into the employ- 
ments of women and cfiildren m 1865-66 had 
disdlosed a large amount of suffering among 
a linllion and a half of vounar nersoiia and 


children, occupied in various manufactures 
and employments not coming under the regu- 
lations of the Factories Act The details of 
the evidence elicited on the subject were so 
painful that bills were brought in to place all 
manufactures previously carried on without 
government inspection under regulations an- 
alogous to those under those acts The sixth 
and final report of the commission, how- 
ever, related to women, children, and young 
persons engaged in agriculture, and its re- 
velations respecting the system of employ- 
ing agiicultuial gangs, or companies of yo mg 
persons and children of both sexes, in Lm- 
colnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Nottinghamshire, and to 
some extent in Bedford, Rutland, and North- 
ampton, were appalling 

Gang - masters, — mostly depraved and 
drunken ruffians, — were employed to provide 
field labour, and they did so by collecting 
from the surrounding villages, companies of 
boys, girls, and women — some of the children 
being mere mfants, whom the parents, miser- 
ably poor, sent out with the rest for the sake 
of the few pence they could earn The gang- 
masters had almost entire control of the 
children, for they alone could find them regu- 
lar employment, and that employment could 
scarcely have found a parallel in negro slavery, 
for the gangs were driven to labour under 
conditions in some respects worse than those 
to which slaves on plantations were subject 
Of children of eight years old, or even younger, 
and lads and girls of 14 or 15, or older, these 
gangs were composed, and the report on the 
evidence says — 

‘^When the gangs are working at a con- 
siderable distance from home the children 
leave as early as five m the morning and do 
not return before eight at night, and the few 
who attend the Sunday-schools after the la- 
bours of the week are described as m a state 
of exhaustion which it is distressing to witness 
A little boy only six years of age is stated to 
have regularly walked more than six miles out 
to work, and often to come home so tired that 
he could scarcely stand. Walking, the gang- 
masters themselves admit, is more trying to 
the children than working When the gang 
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Las a long distance to go tLe children become 
so exhausted, that the elder ones are seen 
dragging the younger ones home, sometimes 
carrying them on their backs In winter the 
children often return from the fields crying 
from the cold ^ Last night, ^ said the mother 
of a little boy seven years of age, ‘ when my 
Henry came home he lay up quite stiff and 
cold, he IS often very tired, and will fall down 
and drop asleep with the food in his mouth ' 
In some parts of the fen districts the children 
are compelled to jump the dykes, an exertion 
causing frequent accidents, and one poor girl 
died from the effecte of an effort beyond her 
strength " 

“ It IS a common practice for the gang-master 
to carry a stick or a whip, but rather, it is said, 
to frighten the children with than for use; but 
the treatment depends entirely upon his dis- 
position There is no control or possibility of 
control, for the children know that remon- 
strance would be immediately followed by 
expulsion from the gang, and the parents, 
having a pecuniary interest in their labour, 
would but too certainly shut their ears to any 
complaints Instances are not uncommon of 
severe and lasting injuries having been in- 
flicted by brutal gang-masters, and gross out- 
rages, such as kicking, knocking down, beating 
with hoes, spuds, or a leather strap, ^ dyking,’ 
or pushmg into the water, and ^ gibbeting,’ ^ e 
lifting a child off the ground and holding it 
there by the chin and the back of the neck, 
are said to be fiequent 

The labour in the wet fields was dreadful, the 
worst being stone picking, at which exhaust- 
ing toil children worked eight or nme hours 
a day, but turnip pulling was nearly as bad, 
and, indeed, the manner m which the work was 
often urged on by a brutal taskmaster had 
effects, which need not be repeated here, but 
were quite as serious as many of those re- 
corded in the worst accounts of West India 
slavery 

The physical consequences were horrible 
enough, the moral consequences worse In 
those mixed gangs of women, boys, and girls 
the depravity was beyond description All pu- 
rity, even the semblance of it, often disappeared, 
A policeman, speakmg of the gangs in his 


district, and especially of the gross immorahty 
of the giris at an early age, said that although 
he had been employed for many years m 
detective duty m some of the worst parts of 
London, he never witnessed equal boldness 
and shamelessness, and that the obscenity of 
their conversation and of then songs was such 
as needed to be heard to be believed And 
this was only a generation ago 

It was not till J uly, 1867, that a bill, brought 
in by the Earl of Shaftesbury, foibade the 
employment of girls of less than 13 years old 
in agricultural labour for hire, or the employ- 
ment of women under 18 m public gangs Yet 
there existed schools supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, and having no connection with 
the government, and schools aided by the 
state and under the control of the committee 
of the piivy-council of education There were 
Dissenting schools. Church schools, national 
schools, infant schools, there was an educa- 
tion department, administering a sum of 
money annually granted by parliament “to 
promote the education of children belonging 
to tbe classes who support themselves by 
manual labour.” The means employed were 
to aid voluntary local exertion, to establish or 
maintain schools for the elementary instruc- 
tion of children, oi for training teachers in 
normal sdiools The schools were to be in 
connection with some recognized religious 
denomination, or to include besides secular 
instruction the daily reading of the Scrip- 
tures from the Authorized Version. Aid was 
given to establish schools, and to support such 
as were open to inspection by appointed in- 
spectors, upon whose reports the grants were 
made There were thus building grants and 
annual grants 

Whatever may have been the endeavour to 
make these provisions into a system of national 
education, it had signally failed, or latber it 
had never approached success On all hands it 
was felt that a wide and inclusive measure must 
he brought in, and the act introduced by Mr 
Forster was received with serious int^^ It 
was, he explained, intended to secure by enact- 
ment efficient school provision in every 
in England where it w^^ wanted. The dis- 
tricts were to be the civil parishes Any 
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district supplying a sufficient amount of pri- 
mary secular instruction would be let alone so 
long as it continued to do so Schools entitled 
to government aid were to be efficient accor- 
ding to a fixed standard, and compulsory 
inspection would be applied to every school 
without any denominational conditions, while 
the adoption of a conscience clause would be 
the condition of any grant, whether for build- 
ing or any other purpose The bill was calcu- 
lated to establish a sytem of schools under the 
direction of school-boards throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, each board to have powers 
to frame bye-laws, and to compel the attend- 
ance of children in the district who were be- 
tween five and twelve years of age. 

The reference of the compulsory clause 
to the hoards offended the extreme sticklers 
for absolute compulsion, the compromise of 
a conscience clause for some time alienated 
hard-and-fast advocates of secular education 
only, while a third party ob 3 ected to the 
provision of funds by the mixed method of 
school fees, rates, and government grants for 
efficiency Though free schools were to be 
provided in districts where the poverty of 
the mhabitants made gratuitous instruction 
necessary, there were some who advocated the 
provision of free education all round We 
need not further discuss the questions which 
arose, many of which continued for some time 
after the vigorous exertions of the boards had 
multiplied schools with amazing rapidity. 
The first chairman of the London School- 
board was Lord Lawrence, whose powers of 
organization were well applied to this impor- 
tant work, and he was ably assisted by Sir 
Charles Bead, who, after the death of the 
famous Indian admmistrator, became chair- 
man, and earned on the work with a vigour 
agamst which there were some remonstrances, 
though the answer was to be found in the 
statistics, published by the hoard, of the num- 
ber of children still waiting to be received 
The government could not satisfy all the 
objections that were urged against the bill, 
and the Nonconformists afterwards showed 
their disaffection m a manner which contri- 
buted to the defeat of the government. Mr. 
Bright was absent from the house, suffer- 


ing from a severe illness which for a time 
made it doubtful whether he would ever 
again be able to resume either ministerial or 
parliamentary duties, or he might have miti- 
gated the wrath of those Nonconformists who 
demanded exclusively secular education 
Some particulars of the work which had 
been accomplished when the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act had been for ten years in opera- 
tion, may do more to illustrate the working 
of the scheme than any general remarks upon 
the predictions which attended its introduc- 
tion. We find by statistical returns in the 
report of the committee of council on educa- 
tion for 1881 that in the year ended August 
31, 1881, the inspectors visited 18,062 day- 
schools in England and Wales, to which 
annual grants were made, these furnishing 
accommodation for 4,389,633 scholars, or 
rather more than one-sixth of the population 
There were on the registers the names of 
4,045,362 children, of whom 1,268,250 were 
under seven years of age, 2,673,081 between 
seven and thirteen, 157,584 between thirteen 
and fourteen, and 45,727 above fourteen 
These figures show some improvement upon 
the returns quoted in the previous report, the 
accommodation havmg increased by 148,880 
school places (or 3 61 per cent), and the scholars 
on the registers by 149,638 (3 84 per cent) 
The average attendance also had increased by 
112,619 (4 09 per cent), and the number of 
children individually examined by 91,465 
(4 8 per cent) The annual government grant 
to elementary day-schools rose in the year 
from £2,130,009 to £2,247,507, or from 155 
to 155 per scholar in average at- 

tendance; while the grant for the current 
financial year was estimated at 165 per head. 
The number of voluntary schools was 14,370, 
with accommodation for 3,196,365, and an 
average attendance of 2,007,184; while the 
number of board-schools was 3692, with accom- 
modation for 1,194,268, and an average attend- 
ance of 856,351. The expenditure per scholar 
in average attendance was for the whole of 
England and Wales £1, 145 \l^d in voluntary, 
and £2, l5 in board schools. Of the latter 
the highest was London (£2, 155. lO^c:? ), and 
the lowest Hull (£l, 95. llc^ — 15. 2\d, lower 
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than the Roman Catholic, which are the i 
lowest of the voluntary schools), whilst Brad- 
ford was £2, 6s 6d^ Liverpool £2^ 3^ Z\d ^ 
Manchester £1, 19^ Birmingham £1, 

IBs Ifc? and Leeds and Sheffield both 
£1, 17s 6^d. 

At the same time it was averred by those 
who were hkely to be well informed that the 
system of estimating the true value of the 
teaching did not m all instances work satis- 
factorily The jN’ational Union of Elemen- 
tary Teachers was protestmg against the over- 
pressure on scholars and teachers under the 
education code It was stated that inspectors, 
school managers, and school-boards attached 
so much importance to the mere percentage of 
passes in the annual exammations, and made 
so little of the higher results of moral and 
intellectual training, or the quality of the 
passes, that teachers were compelled against 
their wish to adopt a cramming system, and 
to bring undue pressure upon dull and weak 
children m order to keep up the reputation 
of the schools and to maintam their profes- 
sional position The teachers imphed that 
practically the code was based on the prin- 
ciple that all children can progress at the same 
rate, and that its provisions endangered the 
so-called “results” if such children were edu- 
cated naturally Special difficulties existed in 
girls’ and infants’ schools, where an inordinate 
amount of needlework was demanded from 
children of tender years m addition to the 
ordmary sub j ects of instruction It was stated 
that the extra worry and labour caused by 
regulations in the code, might be greatly 
reduced by allowmg the managers to with- 
hold from examination, or to present again in 
the same standard, children not able by reason 
of dulness or bad attendance to advance at 
the average rate, such power not to extend 
beyond 10 per cent of those on the books for 
the last 22 weeks of the school year. 

The final passing of the education bill con- 
cluded the session of 1870 so far as important 
measures were concerned It may also be noted 
that an order in council directed that from 
the 31st of August appointments to the civil 
service of the state would be by competitive 


examination The announcement of the in- 
tended release of the Fenian prisoners under- 
going sentences for treason or treason-felony, 
on condition that they should not remam in 
or return to the United Kmgdom, was also 
an event which was regarded with considei- 
able interest 

The Franco- German war — that terrible 
conflict which made Napoleon III a prisoner 
and an exile, and gave occasion for the King 
of Prussia to accomplish North German umty 
under his own empire — ^has its own history. 
It need bear no prominent part here, for it 
has little directly to do with the social and 
political progress of England, except, indeed, 
that our having remained strictly neutral was 
some evidence of our advance in wisdom and 
in judgment The greatest anxiety of the 
government was for Belgium, and it was 
much increased, while public suspicion was 
excited, by the publication in the Times of an 
alleged draft treaty between Count Bismarck 
and M Benedetti, when the latter '^as Fiench 
minister at Berlin. This treaty was obviously 
intended to secure Belgium to France The 
matter was serious, but Mr Gladstone pre- 
served a calm and moderate attitude, while 
waiting for explanations from the French 
and Prussian governments Count Bismarck, 
it appeared, had published the document to 
show what kind of proposal had been made, 
and by that means to secure the alliance of 
England and Belgium All that Mr. Glad- 
stone did when France first denied and then 
admitted that the document was authentic, 
was to ask for two milhons of money and an 
increase m the army of 20,000 men His 
desire was to remam on friendly terms with 
the antagonists, that England might take 
the earliest occasion (should it arise), either 
alone or with others, to bear a message of 
peace This was in accordance with the 
general feeling of the country, and a new 
treaty was signed between Russia, France, 
and England, engaging to maintain the mde- 
pendence of Belgium as provided m the treaty 
of 1839 

As the war between France and Prussia 
1 went on there appeared to be a peculiai 
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change m public feeling here, and though 
after the siege of Pans, where the inhabitants 
had suffered dreadful privations, we were 
prompt in sending relief to the famished 
people, something like adulation was heard 
in reference to German prowess. For a time 
German tactics, German promptitude, German 
organization were the foremost topics of con- 
versation, and perhaps deservedly so, and then 
in relation to our own board-school teaching, 
the German method of education was every- 
where lauded as something very near perfec- 
tion, only a few people venturing to doubt 
whether it was as effectual as its admirers 
represented it to be 

The position of affairs m Europe, and some 
movement in public opinion on the subject of 
a comparison between England and other na- 
tions in the matter of military government, 
made the time seem favourable for bringing 
forward the proposed system of army reform, 
which had been prepared by Mr Cardwell, the 
minister of war. To purchase a commission, 
and to follow that up by purchasing successive 
steps in the service, had been the rule, so that a 
commission represented actual property, j^st as 
a horse, a house, or the good-will of a business 
might It was, in fact, a matter of bargain and 
sale, and the regulation price of a commission at 
the Horse Guards was often far exceeded by its 
actual selling value. It is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, that whenever abolition of purchase 
had been proposed, as it had been by Sir de 
Lacy Evans, and more recently by Mr Tre- 
velyan, a whole contingent of officers frantic- 
ally dedared that the service was going to the 
bad; and another contingent, bdieving pur- 
chasing a commission was the only way to 
keep the commodity in the hands best fitted 
to adorn it, determined to fight the bill to the 
last It soon became evident that they were 
strong enough, aided by the opposition, to 
arrest the progress of the hiXL so that it might 
go over the session, and therefore the part of 
it relating to reorganization of the army was 
abandoned, and only the abohtion of purchase 
clauses retained, with a strong hint to the 
clamorous opponents that as all premiums on 
the origmal price of commissions were illegal, 
the ^w might be put in force The bill passed 


the Commons, but in the House of Lords a 
clever expedient was tried for the purpose of 
delaying and then shelving the whole matter 
The Duke of Richmond moved an amendment 
to the effect that the Lords could not consider 
the proposal till a moie comprehensive scheme 
was brought before them This plan of burk- 
ing the bill was ingenious, but the intention 
was obvious, and Mr. Gladstone frustrated 
it by a plan which aroused much remon- 
strance among some of his own supporters, 
including Mr Fawcett, a very thorough 
Liberal of the school of Mill, who was 
returned for Biighton m 1865, and was a 
noted man m the house, not only because of 
his great ability, but because several years 
previously an accident had deprived him of 
his sight, a calamity which made little dif- 
ference in his pursuits, in his intellectual 
achievements, or even in his robust recreations 
Mr. Gladstone checkmated the Lords by an 
expedient which, for a moment, at all events, 
looked unconstitutional, and for which no- 
body seemed able to find a precedent The 
purchase system was originated by a royal 
warrant, making it a privilege, and therefore 
he had advised the queen to aid the reforma- 
tion of the army by cancelling the warrant. 
Perhaps her majesty may not have been un- 
willing to do so, when she remembered some 
opinions of the Prince Consort on the sub- 
ject. At all events it was done, and pur- 
chase was made illegal. The only effect of the 
Lords rejecting the bill now would be that 
they would vote against compensation to the 
holders of purchased commissions, for that was 
all of the bill that was left. They therefore 
passed a vote of censure on the ministry by a 
majority of eighty, and then passed the mea- 
sure without more delay. 

The University Tests Bill was also earned 
without any serious alteration, and the Eccle- 
siastical Titles (Repeal) Bill put an end to an- 
other intolerant demand which had remained 
ever since the papal aggression.” The Trades 
Umon Act, while forbidding the violence 
exercised by workmen in the case of strikes, 
yet defined what was and what was not illegal 
interference, and did something to bring about 
a better understanding between employers and 
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their “hands ” The Local Government Acts 
extended to small towns and villages the ad- 
vantages of managing their corporate hiismess, 
which had previously been confined to cities 
and boroughs with municipal institutions. 
We can scarcely part from the year 1871 
without ref ei ring to the budget by which 
Mr Lowe became for a time not only noto- 
rious, but what was worse, ridiculous. It is 
difficult to say why he should have been 
subject to ridicule, except that he made a 
mistake which ended in an almost absurd 
situation* There would, he said, he a deficit 
of ^2,713,000, lookmg at the probable amount 
required for the abohtion of purchase in the 
army There was no surplus revenue, and he 
proposed to alter the probate duty, place a 
two per cent duty on all property liable as 
mtestate, alter the legacy duty, and increase 
the succession duties. His argument was that 
they had never lealized as much as had been 
expected by former mmisters who imposed 
them He then proposed to tax lucifer 
matches, by a halfpenny stamp on every box 
of 1800 matches, a penny stamp on a box of 
100 wax lights or of fusees, this he calculated 
would raise ^550,000 He would then make 
up the rest of the required amount by charg- 
ing a percentage on incomes, in lieu of the 
4d in the pound 

The proposal to tax matches was met not 
only with a howl of derision but by a cry of 
indignation. A vast procession, or rather a 
confused but decent and orderly assembly, of 
poor girls, women, and boys who represented 
the match - sellers of the metropolis, went 
along the Strand and by the Embankment 
to the Houses of Parliament, and in a quietly 
demonstrative manner, with which the police 
could not easily interfere, assembled there in 
great numbers, and presented a monster peti- 
tion. Their prayer was granted and the 
budget collapsed, another penny on the in- 
come-tax makmg up the deficiency both of 
the abandoned legacy duties and of the con- 
demned impost on matches 


royal highness had been visiting Lord Londes- 
borough at his house near Scarborough, and it 
was supposed that some defect in the drainage 
or sanitary arrangements had caused an attack 
of low fever. Other visitors had also been 
affected, and the Earl of Chesterfield had died 
On his return to his own house at Sandring- 
ham the pnnce became very ill, and his con- 
dition soon appeared to be so dangerous that 
throughout the country the people waited with 
troubled hearts to learn the latest intelligence 
of his condition. On the 14th of December, 
the anniversary of the death of the prince- 
consort, the popular sentiment was wrought up 
to a great height, and sympathy for the queen 
found constant and deep expression At 
churches and chapels belonging to all denomi- 
nations prayers were offered for his recovery 
Bulletins were issued daily, a numbei of re- 
porters from the daily papei's anxiously waited 
near Sandringham to obtain any item of in- 
telligence with regard to the changes of the 
disorder, that they might telegraph it to Lon- 
don or the chief towns, so eager was the public 
to become acquainted with the particulars 
The day which had appeared to bode calamity 
passed, the prmce’s condition had slightly im- 
proved 

Everywhere the most loyal sympathy was 
expressed for the queen and the prmcess On 
the 19th of December the pnnce was slowly 
recovenng, and the day after Chnstmas-day 
her majesty wrote a letter to her people ex- 
pressing her deep sense of the touching sym- 
pathy which had been manifested by the whole 
nation In the last week of February the 
prince had recovered, and with the queen, the 
princess, and the rest of the royal family, pub- 
licly went to St PauFs Cathedral to offer 
grateful thanks to God for the great mercy 
On the 29th of February, for it was leap-year, 
her majesty again addressed a letter express- 
ing sincere acknowledgments to her subjects, 
who had assembled in miUions and filled all 
the great thoroughfares with an orderly, loyal, 
and sympathetic crowd. 


In the last month of the year great anxiety 
was everywhere manifested because of the 
serious illness of the Prmce of Wales His 


The liquor traffic, as the sale of wme, beer, 
and spirits had come to be called, was still 
opposed with great pertmacity by the United 
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Kingdom Alliance, -wliicli had collected a large 
sum of money and ^as constantly circulating 
its periodicals and appeals throughout the 
country. Doubtless a great change had been 
wrought among a large class of the population, 
and drinking habits had greatly diminished, 
so that there was little difficulty in passing a 
bill regulating public - houses, giving magis- 
trates the power to grant or refuse licenses, 
increasing the penalties for drunkenness, and 
lessening the number of hours for keeping 
taverns open both on Sundays and week-days 
The publicans were also protected in some 
important particulars; but they were of course 
opposed to the biU, which, however, was 
carried in spite of opposition. 

More important in a political, or rather in 
an international sense than any other occur- 
rence of the session of 1872, was the effort to | 
come to a definite settlement of the long out- 
standing question of damages demanded by 
the Dnited States government for the injuries 
inflicted hy the Alabaraa Mr Eeverdy 
Johnson, who was a jovial man, and liked the 
English people, came here to negotiate the 
matter, but, to use a modem phrase, was 
^^too gushing^' in his after-dinner speeches, 
and was so complimentary to England that 
his countrymen came to the conclusion that 
he would never properly support their claims 
He was recalled, and Mr Motley the his- 
torian, and Mr Eish, the foreign secretary of 
the Dnited States, resumed negotiations It 
was decided that commissioners from England 
should go to ‘Washington, and as our govern- 
ment had already expressed regret at the 
ravages of the piratical vessels which went out 
of English shipyards, the conference became 
easier. Some international rules on the duties 
of nations to prevent privateering were agreed 
on, for the guidance of the arbitrators who 
were to be chosen to decide the question. 
Our commissioners contended that we had not 
committed any breach of international faith, 
but they accepted the rules, and supposed that 
the only point for consideration would be the 
actual damage inflicted The Dnited States 
government, however, claimed indirect dam- 
ages for the expense they had incurred, and 


the losses they had sustained in consequence 
of the failure of our government to prevent 
the privateers from leaving our ports These 
claims were for losses in the transfer of the 
American commercial marine to the British 
flag, the enhancement of the payment of in- 
surances, and the prolongation of the war, 
and the addition of a large sum to the cost of it 
The arbitrators were Count Frederic Sclopis 
for Italy, president, Chief- justice Cockburn 
for England, Mr Charles Francis Adams for 
America, M Jaques Staempli for Switzer- 
land, and Viscount Itajuba for Biazil They 
met on the 15th and 19th of June, and agreed 
that the indirect claims should be rejected 
The discussions were resumed at intervals, till 
the 25th of December, when the decision of the 
tribunal was announced, namely, that in the 
cases of the Alabama and the Florida, Great 
Britain had failed to fulfil the duties pre- 
scribed by the rules of the treaty, in not hav- 
ing used due diligence to prevent the fitting 
out, aiming, and equipping of vessels which, 
there was ground foi believing, were intended 
to carry on war against a power with which 
she was at peace In the case of other vessels 
it was decided that there had been no failure 
of due diligence The award for the satis- 
faction of all claims was 15,000,000 dollars 
This settled the question. At about the same 
time the Emperor of Germany decided against 
us as to the right of possession of the island of 
San Juan, which he declared belonged to the 
Dnited States. Both conclusions were ac- 
cepted with digmty and endorsed with hon- 
our, and at a cost which would have been far 
exceeded even hy a temporary resort to hos- 
tilities, while there was a gratifying sense on 
both sides that the dispute was settled in ac- 
cordance with reason and humanity 

Such a number of hills, embracing so many 
important interests, could not be passed with- 
out a great many people being affected by 
them, and every fresh change touched some 
interest and aroused some animosity At the 
same time, as we have before seen, the very 
tendency to mdependent thought and the 
want of compact following among the Liberals 
tended after every new achievement to dimm- 
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ish that unanimity by which a strong party can 
alone be maintained. The time now arrived in 
the session of 1873 when Mr Gladstone was 
to bring forward the third of the measures 
which he had promised for Ireland. This 
was the introduction of a national system of 
education under which the rights of conscience 
would be secured As a preliminary measure 
m this direction Mr Gladstone proposed to 
create a new university in Dublin, of which 
Trmity College and other colleges should form 
a part, just as the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge belong to their universities Cer- 
tam careful provisions were to be made to 
recognize the preponderance of the Eoman 
Cathohc religion, one of them being the ex- 
clusion of the teaching of theology and moral 
philosophy, upon which subjects, however, 
voluntary examinations would be held The 
bill was opposed both by Eoman Catholics 
and Protestants Another bill brought in by 
Mr Fawcett in the previous year had been 
supported by the governing body of Trinity 
College, and Mr Gladstone therefore declared 
that the ministry would stand or fall by the 
measure which he now advocated Some of 
the professed Liberals were averse to it Mr 
Horsman bitterly opposed it, and though the 
debate was sharp, able, and well spiced with 
checks and counterchecks, it was soon seen 
that the division for the second reading would 
be a narrow one It went against the govern- 
ment by 287 votes to 284. 

Mr Gladstone’s ministry adhered to their 
determination to resign ofdce, and Mr Dis- 
raeli was sent for to form another admmistra- 
tion, hut though he had obstinately opposed 
the bill on which the government was de- 
feated, he was not ready to take the place 
offered him by their resignation. Mr Glad- 
stone and his colleagues were therefore reluc- 
tantly compelled to remain m office, and all 
that was done was to abohsh tests at Trinity 
College 

The Judicature Bill had already been 
brought forward by Lord-chancellor Selborne 
It was based on the report of the commission 
appointed m 1869 to inquire into the subject, 
and was one of the most important measures 


of the Liberal government, for it was intended 
for the reconstruction of the whole judicial 
system, by uniting the higher courts of justice 
in one great tribunal, the operations of which 
were to he free from the old distinctions and 
restrictions between law and equity, so that 
suitois might be spared expense, tune, and 
trouble in seeking redress. The lord chief- 
justice, the chief-justice of the common pleas, 
and the chief -baron of the exchequer were to 
remam in the positions they then occupied, 
and some of the existing divisions were re- 
tained as courts of the high court of judica- 
ture The appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords exercised by the law lords was to be 
transferred to a tribunal composed of the 
lord-chancellor, the chief-justice of England, 
the chief-justice of common pleas, the chief - 
baron, the master of the rolls, and other judges 
not exceeding nine in number The bill was 
not at first adapted to Scotland and Ireland 
because of some question of privilege, but was 
soon carried through both houses with the 
understandmg that it would eventually be 
adapted to the whole kingdom 

But the Liberal government had been 
beaten There was already a Conservative 
reaction which afterwaids became more evi- 
dent, and preparations were made for the 
general election in 1874. Changes were made 
in the mmistry. Mr Bright, who had re- 
turned to the house, consentmg to be chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Mr Glad- 
stone undertook the duty of chancellor of the 
exchequer as well as that of prime minister, 
and Mr Lyon Playfair and Mr Yernon Har- 
court also took office. The government had 
deserved well of the country, not only for the 
number of important measures it had passed, 
but for removing £12,000,000 from the taxa- 
tion It had spent £10,000,000 in buying the 
telegraphs as arianged by the previous minis- 
try, had devoted £2,000,000 to the army 
during the Franco-Prussian war, had paid off 
half the Alabama claim without the aid of 
either loan or tax, and had reduced the 
national debt by £26,000,000 Yet Mr Glad- 
stone announced at the commencement of 
1874 that there was a surplus of £6,000,000 
at their disposal, and that he intended to 
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prepare a plan for totally repealing theincome- 
tax, improving local administration, and ad- 
vancing the interests of consumers. 

Quite early in the year, however, it was 
announced that parliament would be dissolved 
It was determined to try the strength of the 
Liberal interest, and the result was that that 
interest was for the present m abeyance. 
Some people were ready to rest and be thank- 
ful They had been dazed by a whirl of legis- 
lation Others belonged to the classes who 
feared that the ministry might go too far, that 
nothing was stable, and that nobody could tell 
what might go next These divisions para- 
lysed the action of the Liberal party The 
Conservatives on the other hand were united, 
compact, and cautiously confident On the 
16th of February the cabinet met Mr. Glad- 
stone recommended an immediate resignation, 
which was agreed to, and Mr Disraeli was 
called upon to form a ministry. 

In one of the speeches delivered before his 
constituents, Mr. Gladstone had intimated 
that if the country resolved upon the dismis- 
sal of the Liberal ministry, he should reserve 
to himself the right of limiting his future 
services to his party as he might think fit. 
He desired to en]oy a period of repose. In a 
letter to Lord Granville, dated March 12, he 
explained the reasons for his decision — 

For a variety of reasons personal to my- 
self, I could not contemplate any unlimited 
extension of active political service, and I am 
anxious that it should be clearly understood 
by those friends with whom I have acted m 
the direction of affiairs, that at my age I must 
Preserve my entire freedom to divest myself of 
all the r^poimbilities of leadership at no dis- 
tant time. The need of rest wiH prevent me 
from giving more than occasional attendance 
m the Honse of Commons durmg the present 
session. 

^*I diould be desirous, shortly before the 
commencement of the session of 1876, to con- 
sider whether there would be advantage in 
my placmg my services for a time at the dis- 
posal of the Liberal party, or whether I sbotdd 
, then claim exemption from the duties I have 
toherto discharged If, however, there should 
bh reasonable ground for heheving that, in- 


stead of the course which I have sketched, it 
would he preferable, m the view of the party 
generally, for me to assume at once the place 
of an independent member, I should willingly 
adopt the latter alternative But I shall 
retain all that desire I have hitherto felt for 
the welfare of the party, and if the gentlemen 
composing it should thmk fit either to choose 
a leader or make provision ad interim, with a 
view to the convenience of the present year, 
the person designated would, of course, com- 
mand from me any assistance which he might 
find occasion to seek, and which it might be 
in my power to render ” 

The time had now arrived when the pre- 
dictions of the friends of the Marquis of Hart- 
ington were to be fulfilled The retirement 
of Mr Gladstone from the leadership of the 
Liberal party had indeed made it from one 
point of view difficult, from another point of 
view easy to appoint a successor The great 
ability, the long experience, and the yet abun- 
dant energy of the Liberal chief had been so 
lately manifested by a session in which mea- 
sures of immense importance had been earned, 
and the progress of the country had been 
measuredby rapid strides, that whoever should 
be chosen to represent the great party that 
had temporarily fallen apart and been van- 
quished, could not hope and would not be ex- 
pected to exhibit equal qualifications for the 
task of leadership. At the same time there 
was, if not an insurmountable reluctance on 
the part of other distinguished men, at least 
a grave disinclination to assume a position 
where comparison might tend to depreciate 
their real attainments, or where, however 
emment those attainments might be, there 
would be great doubt as to their efficacy m 
reuniting the sections of the Liberals in such 
a manner as to restore the probability of their 
ready return to power. 

However, a meeting was held at the Beform 
Club on the 3d of February, 1875, and there 
it was to be determined what course should 
be pursued. Mr Bright was chairman of the 
meeting. Lord Granville, it was understood, 
was the trusted chief m the Upper House 
Who among the members of the late cabinet 
would be chosen to be the real leader where 
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infliieBce aid antkonty would be more con- 
stantly required] Tbe general attention was 
fix.ed (M Air Forster He had displayed re- 
markabje power of elucidation, no little tact, 
and that genuine earnestness of purpose which 
was of the greatest importance, and to him 
had been intrusted a measure which had met 
with the concurrence of the whole house, and 
was now heartily accepted by the country. 
Yet Mr Forster’s earnestness, allied as it per- 
haps necessaiily was with remarkable posi- 
tiveness, was the very quality which he con- 
sidered would prevent him from becoming m 
any real sense the parliamentary leader of the 
party Two days before the meeting be wrote, 
dec^n^mg the candidature on the ground that 
hfe felt he could not reckon on that general 
Si^^ort without which he would be unable to 
fulfil the required duties 

Mr Goschen had been spoken of as a can- 
didate, and the choice was supposed to lie 
between him and Lord Hartington Mr 
Goschen, however, had scarcely been in a posi- 
tion to give to the Liberal party the kind of 
liostages which entitled him to occupy so re- 
sponsible a position At anyrate it was evi- 
dent that those who composed the meeting, 
and who were really representative men of 
various shades of Liberalism, had little doubt 
or hesitation when Mr Forster had declined 
to occupy the place vacated by Mr. Gladstone 
Mr YiUiers simply rose to remind the meet- 
ing that Lord Hartington had been before 
the public and the House of Commons for 
sixteen or seventeen years; that they had 
seen him filling subordinate offices, and also 
filling the higher offices m the state He had 
been chief secretary for Ireland, he had pre- 
sided over the post-office, and he had been 
under-secretary for war, he had presided over 
committees of great public importance, and 
on all these occasions he had displayed good 
feelmg, good sense, tact, and judgment that 
fairly entitled him to the confidence of the 
party Mr YiUiers added that he would not 
hebeve any prejudice could fairly be raised 
against the Marquis of Hartington merely 
from the circumstance of his family connec- 
tions, seeing that his family happened to he 
associated with ihe great prmciples which had 


been professed ux the Liberal party for at 
least two eenttu^es. Without further remarks 
he proposed him to the acceptance of the 
meeting, sincerely that the noble 

lord would do honour to then: choice. 

The proposal was responded to by liord 
Frederick Cavendish, who spoke on behalf of 
his brother, and Mr. Bright, as chairman of 
the meetmg, spoke in terms of hearty com- 
mendation of the new leader of the Liberal 
forces. 

It was confidently expected that the qneen 
would again appear in public to open parlia- 
ment, but this was prevented by the sudden^ 
illness of Pnnce Leopold, her majesty’s young- 
est son, who had always been in such delicate 
health that he could not enjoy much active 
exercise, and was suffering from some kind of 
low fever, supposed to have been taken at 
Oxford, and the effects of which, upon a weak 
constitution, were greatly feaied Happily 
the prince recovered, but her majesty could 
not appear, and the speech was read by the 
lord-chancellor 

Effbits to put an end to the East African 
slave-trade weie vigorously continued, and the 
protected tribes on the Gold Coast had consented 
to abolish it there The king and chiefs of 
the Fiji Islands had offered to cede their terri- 
tory to England unfettered by eny cohdihons, 
and it had been thought nght to accept it, 
not only because of its natural resources, but 
because of the mantime advantages it would 
confer on the British fleets in the Pacific 

An ample harvest had restored prosperity 
to the provinces of India, and the great loss 
of life which had been feared had been averted, 
because the Indian government had been 
able to convey food to the districts where 
the famine had been so severely felt 

The harvest in England, too, had been 
plentiful, and the prosperity of the country 
had been maintained, for though our tirade of 
1874 had somewhat fallen off, and was less 
than that of 1873, the reduction of taxa^cm 
had steadily increased the consumptipn of the 
necessaries of life, and of art|des which ^n- 
tnbuted to the revenue, so tkafe the national 
finances were m a satisfiictoryi condition* 
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Sucli were the agreeable conditions which at- 
tended the succession of the new government 
to power 

Measures for simplifymg the transfer of 
land, for completing the reconstruction of the 
judicature, for improving the dwellings of the 
working-classes in large towns, for amending 
the sanitary laws, preventing the pollution of 
rivers by the operation of factories, the waste 
of miUs, or preventible discharge of sewage 
and other noxious matters, all were to receive 
attention And a bill was also to be laid 
before the house for the amendment of the 
Merchant Shipping Acts. 

Among other matters to be considered was 
one of great importance, namely, legislation 
for the purpose of protection against personal 
violence, and for more effectually securing the 
tnal of offences by appomting a pubhc pro- 
secutor 

It had been suggested that some of the ex- 
ceptional or temporary statutes for preserving 
the peace m Ireland might be dispensed with; 
but parliament had scarcely met before J ohn 
Mitchel, the Irish agitator, who had, as we 
have seen, been transported for the part he 
took in the rebellion of 1848, reappeared upon 
the scene It will be remembered that he 
had broken his parole and had escaped to the 
United States, where he became a naturalized 
American It was, of course, obvious enough 
that he was precluded on both grounds from 
representing a constituency in the House of 
Commons By hecommg a naturalized sub- 
ject of another state he had forfeited his 
rights as a British subject, and as he had not 
fulfilled the term of his sentence he was still 
a convict These considerations were so far 
from mfluencmg him and his supporters, that 
they were regarded as affording an extraor- 
dinary opportunity for expressing defiance of 
England hy electing Mr. Mitchel as member 
for Tipperary, and insisting that he should 
enter the House of Commons, where his 
hrother-in-law, John Martin, sat as member 
for Meath. 

Mitchel, who was in very ill health, had 
issued an address from New York to the elec- 
tors of Tipperary, declaring himself to he in 


favour of Home Eule, by which, he explained, 
he meant the sovereign independence of Ire- 
land, the total overthrow of the Established 
Church, universal tenant rights and abol- 
ition of ejectments, free education — that is, 
denominational education for those who like 
it, secular education for those who like 
that, with the express organic provision of 
law that no persons should he taxed for 
the education of other persons’ children, 
and the immediate liberation of those prison- 
ers of state whom the English government 
kept m prison as Fenians That comphance 
with this would have been impossible, not to 
the English government alone hut to any gov- 
ernment — even to any conceivable Irish govern- 
ment, — was nothing to the purpose Tipper- 
ary evidently cared for nothing more than 
that the candidate was the irreconcilable 
opponent of England, and sought to foice 
himself into the British legislature. He 
landed at Queenstown, and parliament had to 
decide what was to he done with him With- 
out delay Mr Disraeli gave notice of a motion 
that John Mitchel, having been adjudged 
guilty of treason - felony and sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years, and not 
havmg endured the full term of his sentence, 
nor having received pardon under the great 
seal, had become and continued to he incapable 
to sit in parliament He also announced that 
he should move for a new writ for Tipperary 
A curious legal debate followed, during which 
the attorney-general admitted that Mitchel 
could not be proceeded against and compelled 
to serve out his original sentence. He might 
have been arrested for prison-breaking, hut it 
had not been worth while to arrest him; and 
it was argued that having been adjudged a 
felon, and not having either completed his 
sentence or received a pardon, he remained a 
felon and could not sit in parliament The 
debate continued, and the proposal of Lord 
Hartmgton and Mr Forster for a committee 
was resisted by Mr. Disraeli, who declared 
that there were no contradictory opmions 
which needed reconciling. The proposal was 
rejected without a division Mr Disraeh’s 
resolution was agreed to, the new writ was 
issued, and another candidate appeared — 
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Captain Stephen Moore Mitchel was re- 
elected by a large majority, but Captain 
Moore claimed the seat, since the votes given 
to his opponent were illegal. The question was 
then tried by the Irish Court of Common Pleas, 
which found in his favour Mitchel, who 
would make no defence, then declared that he 
would become candidate for each county of 
Ireland in turn, so that they might all be dis- 
fianchised, and so awaken the Irish people to 
their oppression, but he was unequal to the 
task. Before he could commence such an un- 
dertaking the excitement he had undergone 
acting upon an enfeebled frame caused his 
death, which took place on the 21st of March, 
at Drumlane, near Newry. His brother-in- 
law and staunch supporter, John Martm, a 
man who, in spite of some extreme views, 
was much hked in the house by members of 
both parties, was taken ill while attending the 
funeral, and died a few days afterwards. 

We can scarcely leave this period of our story 
and enter upon the latei pages which will 
indicate rather than fully narrate the social 
and political progress of more recent years, 
without once more glancing at the attitude 
assumed by a certain number of the clergy, 
who, with a section of their congi egatibns, 
refused obedience either to ecclesiastical or to 
civil authority, though they retained the as- 
sumption of belonging to the church which 
IS supported and defended by both If the 
Eitualists represent the Church of England 
and the national observance of religion, then 
it is time that disestablishment and disendow- 
ment should he effected , they have done their 
utmost, whether they meant it or not, to aid the 
opinions of those who declare that the Church 
of England so called is only one among many 
religious bodies, and should no longer claim 
to he national in any special sense, but should 
form itself into a kmd of church umon repre- 
sented by a council or assembly, much as one 
of the large nonconformist bodies is more or 
less represented hy what is known as the Con- 
gregational Union. 

To no such union would the Bitualistic 
priests and people be likely to conform The 

congregations which they represent practi- 
VOL IV 


cally acknowledge no external authority for 
the regulation of church observances, and 
differ more from the Evangehcal or Low 
Church bodies than the latter do from most 
forms of dissent or nonconformity. 

It IS usually supposed that the Eitualists 
are more in sympathy with the Church of 
Home, and it is obvious enough that they 
imitate the Bomish ceremonial, elevate the 
paten, use incense, observe genuflexions, sepa- 
rate themselves from the congregation by 
screens, deck the altar, and even celebrate the 
communion under the name of mass ’’ It is 
doubtful, however, whether these appaiently 
Romish inclinations have induced the Papal 
Church to seek for converts in Ritualistic con- 
gregations. That church would scarcely be 
likely to regard with pleased expectation, the 
accession of people or clergy who ai e distin- 
guished for disobedience to the authority under 
which they profess to remain, and for dis- 
loyalty to the repeated injunctions of the supe- 
riors, to whom by their very oflS.ce they have 
promised to be dutiful 

Earl Russell had come to the conclusion, 
that until the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land became assimilated to thereligionof Rome, 
of St Thomas Aquinas, and of Aristotle, the 
Ritualists would not be satisfied Perhaps he 
did not see that before that could take place 
either the Ritualistic clergy must be the pre- 
vailing body in a church, the authority of 
whose bishops they only acknowledge as a 
mere matter of convenience, or they must join 
the opponents of all ecclesiastical authority 
supported hy the state, and therefore re- 
duce the so-called Church of England to an 
important and generally recognized sect, the 
members of which, however, would no more 
authoritatively form a state chuich than do 
the Wesleyan Methodists, the Baptists, or the 
Congregationalists. But let it be remem- 
bered, that though many of the Ritualistic” 
clergy displayed what to ordinary people ap- 
peared to be an absurdly dogged obstinacy, 
by persisting in wearing certam costumes, and 
introducing peculiar gestures and postures in 
the service, decking the altar with flowers and 
candles, usmg a monotonous twang in the ser- 
mon and a gabbling recitative in the prayers, 

82 
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as tliotigli these were things to hold to and be 
martyred for, there were others who, having 
fallen upon times of church restoration, open 
pews, memorial windows, and choral services, 
held that the whole mode of conducting the 
service needed to be made more picturesque 
and emotional in order to awaken the sensi- 
bilities There weie young men who, apart 
from the meiely sensuous revivals of cere- 
monial, were devoted workers, and assiduously 
visited the poor and the sick, organized chari- 
table efforts, and set about improving or es- 
tablishing schools, societies, week-day meet- 
ings, and even concerts, lectuies, and recrea- 
tions among the members of their churches 
and the inhabitants of their districts The 
number of these, however, did not counteract 
the effect produced hy the more fanatical up- 
holders of ornamental dresses, mysterious 
symbols, and strange ceremonies, which had a 
weak because an uninterpretable resemblance 
to those of the Eomish chapel Some of the 
churches where these practices were observed 
had been built or endowed by piivate muni- 
ficence, and this made the interposition of the 
bishops more dijfficult. In many cases the 
introduction of what had come to be called 
Bitualism (though it was not only in excess 
of, but contrary to the settled ritual of the 
Reformed Church) aroused tlie bitter opposi- 
tion of a laige number of the congiegation 
The rector^s wai den,” the people^s warden,” 
and the synodsmen became leaders of opposite 
factions, and scenes of scandalous disorder 
enaued because of the attempts of the reform- 
ing party to prevent Bomish innovations 
The painful nots which bad disgraced St 
GeorgeVin-the-East were repeated in some 
other parts of London at this time, and at a 
later date. In some instances the service was 
interrupted, and actual fighting went on in- 
side and outside the church Appeals were 
made to the bishop of the diocese, whose de- 
clarations were disregarded by the priest” 
All was confusion and disorder, and the house 
of God was profaned, the name of religion 
dishonoured 

The, aspect of affairs was somewhat different 
from that which prevailed at the time of the 
St. GeorgeVin-the-East riots, for before the 


struggle became violent, compulsory church- 
rates had been abolished. In February, 1868, 
a bill, introduced by Mr Gladstone for the 
abolition of compulsory church-rates, had been 
read a second time amidst considerable oppo- 
sition, with respect to which Lord Crauborne 
asked what was to be gained by adhering to 
the principle of “ no surrender ” That ques- 
tion, he said, was to be answered by the cir- 
cumstances of the time We must look not 
only to the position of the nation out of doors, 
but to the course of events in the house, the 
principles upon which parties guided their 
movements, the laws by which public men 
legulated their own conduct. He did not 
think that any gam to the church would re- 
sult from prolonging the contest , and though 
he gave up any possession of the church with 
the deepest reluctance, he could not content 
himself with a stolid opposition, nor give way 
to that tendency by which it seemed so many 
were apt to be affected, of pursuing for many 
years a steady obstruction, and then giving 
way to an unreasonable panic It was wiser 
to accept the terms offered them, because they 
might go further and fare worse 

These terms stopped short of actual aboli- 
tion, but the rates were made voluntary, in- 
asmuch as their payment could not be com- 
pelled by legal process The act passed on 
the 31st of July, 1868, and its preamble stated, 
that as church-rates had for some years ceased 
to be made or collected in many paiishes by 
reason of the opposition thereto, and, in many 
other parishes where church-rates had been 
made, the levying thereof had given rise to 
litigation and ill-feelmg, it was expedient to 
abolish the power to compel payment of such 
rates by any legal process The first section 
of the act provided that no such process could 
be taken for the enforcement of payment of 
any church-rate made in any parish in Eng- 
land or Wales Thus this vexed question was 
at last settled 

While we are noting this subject it may 
be observed that the introduction of the 
Elementary Education Act again revived 
the question, not of church-rates, but of the 
payment of rates for the partial support of 
denommational schools by grants, in places 
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where there was no demand for the establish- 
ment of a board-school, the provisions of the 
existing voluntary rate-aided schools being 
sufficient for the instruction of the children 
For some time the discussion grew clamorous 
on this subject, and doubtless, from the point 
of view of the Dissenters and those who de- 
manded a merely secular education, the sup- 
port of denominational schools by a grant 
from the rates appeared to be objectionable 
Just as under the modified forms of the old 
system, chuich-rates, when voted by a majority 
of ratepayers, had been payable by all house- 
holders, these school-rates were payable by 
all householders, if the supporters of church 
schools were sufficiently numeious to sustain 
them against the demand for affiliation of the 
parish or district to that of the school-board 
and the provision of a board-school As a 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette said even as 
late as January, 1874, the positions respec- 
tively occupied by the contending parties 
seemed to be — ^^We will not pay deno- 
minational fees, because it does violence to our 
religious sciuples,” and, You must pay deno- 
minational fees, because to refuse them does 
violence to other people^s religious scruples ” 
As a matter of fact, the general sense of public 
opinion soon rectified this impression The 
operation of the school-boards, and the manner 
in which it satisfied the req^uirements of vari- 
ous classes of the public, helped to assimilate 
the voluntary rate-aided schools, and even in 
rural districts the working of the Education 
Act has gradually established board-schools 
in place of many of the inefiectual and ill- 
supported schools formerly maintained by 
voluntary subscriptions aided by occasional 
grants 

It will be perceived that what we have now 
been considering has its bearing on the question 
of Eitualism, for it is easy to understand that 
Dissenters, or men of decidedly Protestant 
views, regarded with dismay the probability 
of being required to send their children to the 
schools of those other Dissenters or Noncon- 
formists who yet were recognized as belonging 
to the Church of England, though they stood 
on the Eomish side and were known as 
Eitualists It will be seen, too, that all these 


subjects had a very direct relation to the 
question of possible church disestablishment. 
That was a matter on which people were 
compelled to think seriously, and though the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the 
church m Ireland had no necessary connection 
with, and was not at all preliminary to, any 
movement affecting the Establishment in Eng- 
land — the relations of the church to the two 
countries being essentially different — men 
looked the proposal in the face Mr Glad- 
stone did. The arguments of those who op- 
posed church disestablishment m Ireland on 
the ground of the probability of its being fol- 
lowed by a similar measure in England did 
not cause him to protest too much In that 
chapter of autobiography, written m Septem- 
ber, 1868, in which he refers to his early de- 
clarations with regard to the church, and his 
correspondence with Lord Mafcaulay, he said* 
I can hardly believe that even those, in- 
cluding, as they do, so many men both upright 
and able, who now contend on piinciple for 
the separation of the church fiom the state, 
are so determined to exalt their theorem to 
the place of an universal truth, that they ask 
us to condemn the whole of that process, by 
which, as the gospel spread itself through the 
civilized world, Christianity became incorpor- 
ated with the action of civil authority and 
with the framework of public law In the 
course of human history, indeed, we perceive 
little of unmixed evil and far less of universal 
good It IS not difficult to discern that (in 
the language of Bishop Heher) as the world 
became Christian Christianity became worldly 
that the average tone of a system, which em- 
braces in its wide-spread ng arms the entire 
community, is almost of necessity lower than 
that of a society which, if large, is still private, 
and into which no man enters except by his 
own deliberate choice, very possibly even at 
the cost of much personal and temporal detri- 
ment But Christ died for the race and 
those who notice the limited progress of con- 
version m the world until alliance with the 
civil authority gave to His religion a wider 
access to the attention of mankind, may be in- 
clined to doubt whether, without that alliance, 
its immeasurable and inestimable social results 
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would ever have been attained Allowing for 
aU that may be justly urged against the danger 
of mixing secular motives with religious ad- 
ministration, and, above all, against the intru- 
« Sion of force into the domain of thought, I for 
one cannot desire that Constantine m the gov- 
ernment of the empire, that J uatiman in the 
formation of its code of laws, or that Charle- 
magne in refoundmg society, or that Elizabeth 
m the crisis of the English Eeformation should 
have acted on the principle that the state and 
the church in themselves are separate or alien 
powers incapable of coalition. 

^‘But there are two causes, the combined 
operation of which, upon reaching a certain 
pomt of development, relaxes or dissolves 
their union by a process as normal (if it be 
less beneficial) as that by which the union was 
originally brought about One of these is the 
establishment of the principle of popular self- 
government as the basis of political constitu- 
tions The other is the disintegration of Chris- | 
tendom from one mto many communions. As 
long as the church at large, or the church 
within the limits of the nation is substantially 
one, I do not see why the religious care of the 
subject, through a body properly constituted 
for the purpose, should cease to be a function 
of the state, with the whole action and life of 
which it has throughout Europe been so long 
and so closely associated As long as the state 
holds by descent, by the intellectual superiority 
of the governing classes, and by the good-will 
of the people, a position of original and unde- 
nved authonty, there is no absolute impro- 
priety, but the reverse, in its commending to 
the nation the greatest of all boons 

^^But when, either by some revolution of in- 
stitutions from their summit to their base, or 
by a silent and surer process, analogous to 
that which incessantly removes and replaces 
the constituent parts of the human body, the 
state has come to be the organ of the deliberate 
and ascertained will of the community, ex- 
pressed through legal channels, then, indeed, 
the inculcation of a religion can no longer rest 
m full or permanent force upon its authority. 
And when, in addition to this, the community 
itself IS split and severed into opinions and 
communions, which, whatever their concur- 


rence in the basis of Christian belief, are hos- 
tile in regard to the point at issue, so that 
what was meant for the nation dwindles mto 
the private estate as it were of a comparative 
handful, then the attempt to maintain an 
established church becomes an error fatal to 
the peace, dangerous perhaps even to the life, 
of civil society. Such a church then becomes 
(to use a figure I think of J ohn Foster’s) no 
longer the temple, but the mere cenotaph of a 
great idea. Such a policy is thereafter not 
simply an attempt to treat what is supeian- 
nuated and imbecile as if it were full of life 
and vigour, but to thwart the regular and 
normal action of the ruling social forces, to 
force them from their proper channels, and to 
turn them by artificial contrivance, as Apollo 
turned the nvers of Troas from their beds, to 
a purpose of our own. This is to set ca- 
price against nature, and the end must be 
that, with more or less of delay, more or less 
of struggle or convulsion, nature will get the 
better of caprice 

^^But does it follow from all this that the tone 
of moral action in the state should be lowered? 
Such a fear is what perplexes serious and 
sober men, who are laudably unwillmg to sur- 
render, in a world where falsehood has so wide 
a range, any portion of this vantage-ground 
of truth and right. I, who may have helped 
to mislead them by an over-hasty generaliza- 
tion, would now submit what seems to me 
calculated to reassure the mind. 

make an appeal to the history of the last 
thirty years During those years, what may 
be called the dogmatic allegiance of the state 
to religion has been greatly relaxed , but its 
consciousness of moral duty has been not less 
quickened and enhanced. I do not say this m de- 
preciation of Christian dogma But we are still 
a Christian people Christianity has wrought 
itself into the public life of fifteen hundred 
years. Precious truths and laws of relative 
right and the brotherhood of man, such as 
the wisdom of heathenism scarcely dreamed 
of, and could never firmly grasp, the gospel 
has made to be part of our common mheri- 
tance, common as the sunlight that warms ua 
and as the air we breathe Sharp though our 
divisions m belief may be, they have not cut 
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so deep as to prevent, or as perceptibly to im- 
pair, the recognition of those great outlines 
and fences of moral action It is far better 
for us to trust to the operation of these our 
common principles and feelings, and to serve 
our Maker together in that wherein we are at 
one, rather than, in aiming at a standard theo- 
retically higher, to set out with a breach of 
the great commandment which forms the 
ground- work of all relative duties, and to re- 
fuse to do as we would be done by 

In reading these words we can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that the writer perceived the 
probable effects of the diverse movements in 
the church — upon the position of the church 
itself — m relation to a claim for state support 
and a subjection to state control At a later 
date, however, in 1874 and 1875, Mr Glad- 
stone wrote with characteristic emphasis on 
the subj ect of Ritualism, and repeated a declara- 
tion which he had made thirty years before, 
that the prosecution of the clergy for matters 
of observance, or the interference of legal tri- 
bunals would be ineffectual, and would at the 
same time perpetuate that moral disturbance 
which IS itself more mischievous than the di- 
vergence of observances in public worship 
which an appeal to the law is designed to 
pumsh or to control Mr. Gladstone did not 
regard the apparent spread of Ritualism with 
the apprehension expressed by numbers of 
people who professed to be jealous for Protes- 
tantism There was a much more practical 
and important question at issue than whether 
a handful of the clergy were or were not en- 
gaged m an utterly hopeless and visional y 
effort to Romanize the church and the people 
of England. At no time since the sanguinary 
reign of Mary had such a scheme been possible. 
Rut if it had been possible in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries it would still have be- 
come impossible in the nineteenth, when Rome 
had substituted for the proud boast of semper 
eadem a policy of violence and change in faith, 
when she had refurbished and paraded anew 
every rusty tool she was fondly thought to 
have disused, when no one could become her 
convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty 
and duty at the mercy of another, and when 


she had equally repudiated modern thought 
and ancient history He could not persuade 
himself to feel alarm as to the final issue of 
her crusades in England, and that although 
he did not undervalue her great powers of 
mischief by persevering proselytism ^ 

Mr. Gladstone regarded so-called Ritualism 
as the result, sometimes the exaggerated re- 
sult, of that reformation in the structure of 
the buildings, and in decent, orderly, and 
reverent celebration of Divine worship and 
the services of the church, which superseded 
the mean and inconvenient edifices, the slo- 
venly observances, the uncouth singing, and 
the indifference of the congregation, which 
had been painfully prevalent forty years before 
He reminds his readers that the use of the 
surplice in the pulpit was once regarded as an 
innovation suggestive of Romish tendencies, 
that a surpliced choir was to many an abomin- 
ation, and that many changes which had be- 
come established customs in the most simple 
and distinctly Protestant churches, and some 
of them even among non-episcopal congrega- 
tions, were opposed on the ground that they 
were intended to favour popish or heretical 
doctrines 

There cannot,’’ said Mr. Gladstone, "be 
a doubt that the beauty of the edifice, the 
furniture and the service, though their pur- 
pose be to carry the mind forward, may in- 
duce it to rest upon those objects themselves 
Wheresoever the growth and progress of ritual, 
though that ntual be in itself suitable and 
proper, is accepted, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, and whether m whole or in part 
by the individual, as standing in the stead 
of his own concentration and travail of spirit 
in devotion, there the ritual, though good in 
itself, becomes for him so much formality, 
that IS, so much deadness Now there are 
multitudes of people who will accede at once 
to this proposition, who will even hold it to be 
no more than a truism, but with a complacent 
conviction in the back-ground of their minds 
that it does not touch their case at all. They 
may be Presbyterians or Nonconformists, or 
they may be Churchmen whose clergyman 

1 Contem^ora/ry Revuw, October, 1874, reprinted 1875 , 
Oleanvngs of Past YearSi roL vL 1879 
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preaches against Popery open or concealed, or 
who have themselves subscribed liberally to 
prosecute the Lev this or the K.ev. that for 
Ritualism No matter. They, and their clercry- 
man too, may nevertheless be flagrant Ritual- 
ists For the barest minimum of Ritualism 
may be a screen hiding from the worshipper 
the object of his worship, nay, will be such a 
screen, unless the worshipper bestirs himself 
to use it as a help and to see that it is not a 
snare " 

The limits of our remaining space forbid 
further quotation from an article, which the 
student who desues to estimate the aspect 
and attitude of the “ Ritualistic " controversy 
would do well to read It is necessary, how- 
ever, to remembei that Mr Gladstone pre- j 
faces it by saying, ‘‘ I have nowhere ques- 
tioned that those are outward usages, which 
may and must he of doctrinal significance 
My proposition is simply this — That, where 
external usages ^have become subjects of con- 
tention, and that contention is earned to issue 
m courts of law, the field should not be un- 
necessarily widened, and the usage should not 
be mterpreted for judicial purposes with re- 
ference to this or that particular dogma so 
long, but of course only so long, as it natu- 
rally and unconstramedly beats some sense 
not entailing such a consequence ” 

These had been Mr. Gladstone's views dur- 
ing the long and bitter controversy, which did 
not cease when a new act of the legislature 
was passed for the purpose of bringing ritua- 
hatic priests into conformity, or rendering 
them liable to suspension, inhibition, or even 
imprisonment There had been numerous 
protests, numerous appeals to the bishops, 
frequent warnings, and it cannot be said that 
mstances were wanting calculated to alarm 
and disturb those who differed from Mr 
Gladstone m their estimate of the power of 
the Papal Ohurdx and the influence of its 
emissaries or of the admirers of Romish cere- 
monies and practices. In February, 1867, a 
deputation from the Nat^nal Club waited on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to present an 
address, asking him to use his influence to sup- 
press the attempt of some of the clergy to re- 
^ve Romish practices m the Reformed Church. 


were habitual confession to a priest, wearing 
Romish vestments, the use of incense and of 
candles lighted in the daytime, the mixing of 
water with the sacramental wine, and the 
offeiing of the Holy Sacrament as a propitia- 
tory sacrifice The reply of the archbishop 
was, Whatever changes may be fairly con- 
sidered to be symbolical of erroneous doctrine, 
and to favour that which was deliberately re- 
jected by the Church of England — ^wliatever 
I have reason to believe is offensive to the 
great bulk of a congregation, and calculated 
to estrange them from the church of their 
forefathers — all this I shall readily discoun- 
tenance, but I must not be understood to 
promise any interference with that legitimate 
latitude which is permitted in the ordering of 
the services of the church." 

In the following May a royal commission was 
authorized to inquire into the differences of 
practice which had arisen m the church from 
varying interpretations put upon the rubrics, 
orders, and directions foi regulating the cause 
and conduct of public worship, more especially 
with respect to the ornaments used in churches 
and chapels, and the vestments worn by the 
ministers. The question, therefore, had been 
for some years under discussion, but it was 
felt that any attempt to settle it by putting 
stringent laws in force would be followed by 
difficulties which might endanger the Estab- 
bsbment When a definite measure was at 
length brought forward Mr Gladstone, as 
we have seen, opposed it on the ground that 
for the purpose of restraining a few persons 
who desired to import into the observance of 
the Church of England an imitation of the 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome, it would 
tend to deprive the former of its freedom 
without any real certainty of effecting the 
object desired. As a matter of fact it had not 
been easy to compel the abandonment of these 
practices by those who first declared that in 
observmg them they were obeying the real 
injunctions of the church, and who secondly 
challenged a decision on the charge that they 
were breaking the law of the state, while they 
denied the authority of a civil court to pro- 
I nounce on church matters 
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It was m opposing the ^‘Pablic Worship 
Begulation Bill” that Mr Gladstone reap- 
peared in the House of Commons in 1874, 
and Mr Disraeli uttered some congratulatory 
words on his again presenting himself in par- 
liament, and expressed the loss which the 
house had felt during his absence Theie 
were two measures about to be brought for- 
ward, One was the Church Patronage of Scot- 
land Bill introduced in the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Eichmond, for the pinpose of 
abolishing the remaming lay patronage in the 
Established Kirk and vesting it in the members 
of the congregations The qualification was to 
be that which existed in other Presbyterian 
bodies in Scotland, the compensation to pa- 
trons was not to exceed one year’s stipend, 
where any compensation was demanded This 
bill went apparently a long way towards in- 
stituting a system of Congregationalism in 
Scotland, and though it was advocated by the 
Duke of Argyll and other Liberal peers, Mr 
Gladstone warmly supported an amendment 
proposed by Mr Baxter on the second read- 
ing in the House of Commons, to the effect 
that it was inexpedient to legislate on the 
subject of pationage in the Church of Scot- 
land without further inquiry Mr Gladstone 
objected to the exclusion of the heritors” 
from a distinct share in the election of minis- 
ters, to the omission of any provision for the 
needs of Highland parishes, and to the effects 
which the measure would have on the Free 
Church What, he asked, wei e they going to 
do for those people whom they had driven out 
of the Established Church, and compelled to 
find ministers for themselves, to build churches, 
manses, and schools, and m fact to organize 
and pay for the establishment of a complete 
system of church government ? If they would 
receive them back in bodies he would with- 
draw his opposition to the bill If the General 
Assembly would, on terms of fraternal equal- 
ity, communicate with the Dissenting bodies, 
and endeavour to bring about an union of 
equality, he would assist them to the fuU ex- 
tent of his power, but the present bill was 
neildier fair nor generous He wanted to know 
what the General Assembly had done towards 
reuniting itself to bodies which it turned out 


holding the view which formed the basis of 
the present bill Speaking of the effects which 
the measure had already produced, he said 
There was scarcely any disestablishment 
movement in Scotland until the date of the 
introduction of this crude, premature, and 
insufficiently consideied bill. But is it true 
that there is no promise of a disestablishment 
movement in Scotland now? What has hap- 
pened since the announcement of this bill? 
The representatives of 1,200,000 of the Scot- 
tish people have, in their General Assembly, 
declared for disestablishment . . . There 
were 296, as I understand the number, against 
98, those 98 not voting in favour of establish- 
ment, but for the previous question. I do not 
wish myself to be responsible for raismg the 
question of disestablishment in Scotland. I 
am not an idolater of establishments. 

“ Neither am I one of those who would wish 
to raise a controversy of that kind, excepting 
under veiy strong justifying circumstances, 
and excepting with a perfect preparedness to 
abide the issue of that contest In Scotland 
there has been no general movement of princi- 
ple towards disestablishment, and although an 
established church in a minority is an anomaly, 
it is an anomaly which I was well content to 
tolerate, and which the masses of the people of 
Scotland were justly and wisely prepared to 
tolerate, and not to be guided by abstract prin- 
ciples, hut by a careful regard to the state of 
facts But when m that state of things the 
government throws down the challenge before 
them, proposes to invest this ecclesiastical 
body, or even the committee or commission 
of it, with powers never before intrusted to 
an ecclesiastical body, hut which will infallibly 
be quoted in support of high clerical preten- 
sions in other quarters, and when in domg that, 
it does it, as the right honourable and learned 
lord says, m the sense of strengthening the 
Established Church, but declining to recog- 
nize, for every practical purpose, the existence 
of those great Presbyterian communities whom 
you drove out and compelled to become Dis- 
senters, entirely declining to recognize ihem, 
except as bodies from whom you make a cer- 
tain profit by withdrawing one adherent from 
them here and another from them there — 
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that is a challenge, I think, to them to take 
np a question of the public and national en- 
dowment of religion such as was never before 
issued by a government under any circum- 
stances, and such as, in my opinion, it is totally 
inconsistent with prudence and wisdom to 
issue, If we have been rash — which I do not 
admit— -our rashness will certainly fade into 
utter insignificance by the side of the gratui- 
tous hardihood of the government, which, as 
it appeals to me, determines to initiate a re- 
ligious war in Scotland under the influence of 
the best motives, but under circumstances the 
most slippery and dangeious ” 

The bill, however, was carried by a very 
large majority, and it afterwards became 
evident that the Public Worship Pegulation 
Bill would also be carried This measure 
was introduced by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the House of Lords, and after some 
amendments, provided that, in accordance with 
what seemed from some parts of the canons to 
be the intended constitution of the church, 
the bishop of the diocese, guided by tbe advice 
of clerical aud lay assessors, should have the 
power of directing the mode of worship ob- 
served in the churches A single parishioner, 
or the rural dean, or the archdeacon, was to 
have power to appeal to the bishop against 
the piactices of an incumbent with regard to 
public worship, and the bishop might then, 
if he thought the complaint sufficiently well 
grounded, summon the assessors to inquire 
into it If the assessors condemned the prac- 
tice or observance the bishop could issue a 
monition, against which the incumbent might 
appeal to the archbishop and his board of as- 
sessors, who would be competent to pronounce 
a final decision 

At a later stage, near the close of the discus- 
sion, Mr. Disraeli — who declared that the 
object of the bill was to put down Ritualism, 
and remarked that if Mr Gladstone did not 
know what Ritualism was he was in a very 
isolated position — unmistakably adopted the 
measure 

These ecclesiastical discussions were re- 
markable for tbe differences of opinion which 
appeared between members of both parties 
when the questions were brought forward 


Lord Salisbury, who was characterized by 
Mr Disraeli as a great master of gibes and 
fiouts and jeers, was again opposed to his sub- 
sequent chief, and denounced the bill in the 
House of Lords MCr Gatborne Hardy con- 
demned it in the House of Commons But 
still moie remarkable was the defence of the 
bill and the fervid appeal against Mr Glad- 
stonefe propositions made by Sir William Har- 
court, the solicitor-general of the previous 
government He paid a high tribute to Mr 
Gladstone^ incomparable eloquence, but de- 
scribed the speech to which the house had 
listened as a powerful plea for universal Non- 
conformity. He called upon Mr Disiaeli to 
show that he was the leader of English 
opinion and to identify the government with 
the measure brought forward by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was evident that 
public opinion was m favour of steps being 
taken to assert the principles of the Reformed 
Church against Popish practices by some of 
her professed ministers The Public W orship 
Regulation Bill became law, and the patron- 
age and direction of Mr Disraeli doubtless 
accelerated it, but neither the influence of 
the government, the authority given to tbe 
bishops, nor the power of the judge of the 
ecclesiastical division of the judicature proved 
to he efficacious in making it a measure truly 
and efiectively regulating public worship 
Not even the advocacy of the former solicitor- 
general — who appeared for the time to 
abandon, if not to denounce his political chief 
— could invest the bill with the power which 
was claimed for it 

The series of letters which appeared in the 
T%mes with the signature of Historicus in 
the early part of the decade now under our 
notice had excited no little attention, and 
were regarded as valuable contributions to 
tbe discussion of international law. Those 
who knew that they were contributed to 
^Hhe leading journal” by William George 
Granville Yenables Yernon Harcourt— who, 
beside having made a reputation at the bar, 
was already recognized as an effective speaker 
and an able writer on political subjects — ^pre- 
dicted that he would not be long out of par- 
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liament, though in 1858 he had unsuccessfully 
presented himself as a candidate to represent 
the Kirkcaldy burghs. In 1866 he became a 
queen’s counsel, and two years afterwards was 
returned to parliament by the Liberals of the 
city of Oxford In the f ollowmg year he was 
elected professor of international law in the 
University of Cambridge, and was a member 
of the royal commissions for amending the 
naturalization laws and the neutrality laws 
Mr Harcourt was grandson of the former 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 1859 was 
man led to the stepdaughter of the late Sir 
George Comewall Lewis, and after her death 
to the daughter of the late John Lothrop 
Motley, the famous writer of the histoiy of the 
Netherlands, who was for some time minister 
for the United States in London 

It was not till after his appointment as 
solicitor-general in Mr Gladstone’s ministry 
in 1873 that Mr Harcourt received the honour 
of knighthood, but it may be said that the title 
added nothing to the reputation which he had 
already achieved His tall, burly figure and 
outspoken language were already familiar to 
the house, wheie many members, as well as 
people outside parhament, regarded him as 
somewhat of the typical Englishman, especi- 
ally when the manner of his assailants seemed 
to arouse in him a certain blunt directness, 
which sometimes strongly resembled defiance, 
a quality which has not been altogether with- 
out effect in recent pailiamentary contentions 
Mr. Gladstone was now not only out of 
office, but had in a great measure secured an 
opportunity for exercising independent action 
He needed repose — the kind of repose which 
such men as he find in change of employment 
and m temporary freedom from the onerous 
lesponsibilities of political leadership His 
occasional presence in the house was marked 
by the vigour with which he took part in the 
debates He had supported Mr Forster in 
his strenuous opposition to the proposed En- 
dowed Schools Act Amendment Bill, espe- 
cially to those clauses which would have re- 
stored to the Church of England the adminis- 
tration of schools of which the founders had 
recognized Episcopal authority, or had directed 
attendance on the service of the Church, or 


had appointed that the master should be in 
holy orders This the Liberals declared would 
be a retrogressive enactment — an endeavour 
to cancel recent legislation, which had thrown 
open such schools to the whole nation So 
decided was the opposition, that, though the 
bill passed its second stage, and afterwards 
went into committee, Mr Disraeh abandoned 
the obnoxious clauses Mr Forster had shown 
that out of 1082 grammar-schools 684 had 
been founded before the Toleration Act, 35 
before the Eeformation, and 44 during the 
Commonwealth The Nonconformists were 
strong in their denunciation of the proposed 
measure The prime minister declared that 
he could not himself understand the disputed 
clauses, and eventually the measure was so 
curtailed that it chiefly consisted of an act to 
abolish the Endowed Schools Commission and 
to transfer its powers to the Charity Commis- 
sioners 

Mr Gladstone had already begun to devote 
some portion of the leisure which his retire- 
ment afforded him to the discussion, by means 
of published essays, of the questions which 
had arisen out of his declaration with regard 
to the attitude assumed by the Chuich of 
Eome That declaration, part of which has 
been quoted in a previous page, aroused con- 
siderable excitement, not only in England, but 
abroad , and many eminent Eoman Catholics 
in this country entered into the controversy, 
some of them protesting, and others in the 
mam agreeing with the conclusions of Mr 
Gladstone on the subject of the leceot demands 
of the Yatican for absolute papal infallibility 
in relation to civil as well as ecclesiastical 
affairs 

It IS not surprising that while several dis- 
tinguished converts to the Eoman communion 
opposed Mr Gladstone’s views with consider- 
able display of indignation, many representa- 
tives of old Eoman Catholic families endorsed 
them It is nothing new in our history for 
English members of the Eoman communion 
to avow that they owe no supreme political 
or civil allegiance to the pope The men who 
sprang forward to fight against the Spanish 
Armada were ready to disregard or even to 
defy papal denunciations, and therein they 
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only followed the traditions of English. Catho- 
hcism It was not to Mr Gladstone’s essay 
on Ritualism that the controversy referred 
Partly in reply to the remonstrances which 
followed, but also apparently because he 
deemed it right to speak out upon the whole 
question, especially as he had been so closely 
identified with legislation which had secured 
religious liberty and had removed the civil 
and political disabilities of his Roman Catholic 
fellow-sub3ect3, Mr Gladstone, a month after 
the publication of the essay, issued a pamphlet 
on The Vatican Decrees in their hearing on 
Civil Allegiance. In this he justified his 
former statements The sale of the pamphlet 
was enormous. The disputants who entered 
the field were many, and included Cardinals 
Manning and Newman, Bishops IJllathorne, 
Yaughan, and Clifford, Monsignor Capel, 
Monsignor Francisco Nardi, Lord Petre, Lord 
Hernes, Lord Robert Montague, Sir George 
Bowyer, Lord Gamoys, and Lord Acton 
Among his numerous opponents, of course, 
were some who charged him with insulting 
and accusing the Roman Catholics of this 
country He absolutely denied any such in- 
tention, and when the cries of anger, of sur- 
prise, and of rebuke had somewhat subsided 
he issued a second pamphlet — Vaticanum^ an 
Answer to Reproofs and Replies, in which he 
reiterated his assertions, saying — 

^^The Vatican decrees do, in the strictest 
sense, establish for the pope a supreme com- 
mand over loyalty and civil duty. To the 
vast majority of Roman Catholics they are, 
and m all likelihood will long in their care- 
fully enveloped meaning remain practically 
unknown. Of that snoiall minority who have 
spoken or fitted themselves to speak, a portion 
reject them. Another portion receive them 
with an express reserve, to me perfectly satis- 
factory, against all their civil consequences. 
Another portion seem to suspend their judg- 
ment until it IS determined what is a free 
council, what is moral unanimity, what are 
declarations ex eathedrd, whether there has 
been a decisive and bmding promulgation so 
as to create a law, and whether the claim for 
an undue obedience need be considered until 
some act of undue obedience is asked A very 


large class, as it seems to me, think they re- 
ceive these decrees, and do not They are in- 
volved m inconsistency, and that inconsistency 
IS dangerous ” 

In this ecclesiastical controversy Mr. Glad- 
stone seemed now to be immeised, but he 
actively engaged in other duties Other 
essays appeared from his pen, he spoke at 
public meetings and at assemblies for the pro- 
motion of education, though he seemed so 
far to have withdrawn from political leader- 
ship that not only his former followers, hut 
many Conservatives also, were deploring his 
abstention from taking a more decidedly pro- 
minent part, and were speaking of it in terms 
of regret This is not the place to enter 
into the discussions which engaged him, and 
the declarations which were made that he 
was showing a want of discretion in alien- 
ating the friendly support of a laige number 
of the members of the Roman Catholic Church 
In reading the essays themselves one readily 
perceives that he felt the time had come when 
it was his duty to speak out, beyond the pos- 
sibility of mistake To the essays themselves, 
which are published m an inexpensive form, 
we would refer the leader, not only for a 
more complete comprehension of the subject 
with which he dealt, but as an aid to the study 
of his mental, and, if we may be excused for 
the word, of his temperamental characteristics 

Mr Gladstone, then, was taking only an 
occasional, though sometimes a prominent, 
part in parliamentary discussions The 
Liberal party was, so to speak, m abeyance , 
the government of Mr Disraeli was imited, 
and the Conservatives seemed likely to hold a 
long lease of power. 

The very name of Ashantee had to many 
people something mysterious about it It was 
remembered that the Gold Coast had always 
been associated with thoughts of slavery, of 
the cruelty of native savage rulers, of blood- 
shed indulged m as a common ceremony or as 
a pastime The Ashantees were the fiercest 
of the tribes of Western Africa, and lost few 
opportunities of killing or oppressing the 
weaker people about them, among whom were 
the Fantees, under British protection, but 
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incapable of defending the territory or support- 
ing the few troops which garrisoned the forts 

Our trading settlements on the Gold Coast, 
founded in the seventeenth century, had fre- 
quently been a source of trouble They had 
been relinquished in 1830, after a conflict with 
i he Ashantees, who were afterwards defeated, 
and a treaty was concluded with them by the 
governor of Cape Coast Castle, Mr Maclean, 
the husband of Letitia Elizabeth Landon 
(L E L.), whose verses of a sentimental and 
somewhat melancholy cast were once much 
quoted This lady, who married Mr Maclean 
in 1838, was found dead in her room, with a 
phial which had contained prussic acid clasped 
in her hand Ko reason could be alleged for 
this tragic occurrence , and it excited consider- 
able attention, and probably gave greater in- 
terest to her poems than their intrinsic merits 
would have secured 

For some years the affairs of the Gold Coast 
settlements were administered by a body of 
merchant traders, but subsequently were 
placed under the control of the colonial oflice 
In 1863 hostilities again arose, and were 
brought to an unsatisfactory end, because 
of the fatal effects of the climate on the 
troops Still later some of the settlements 
were made over to the Dutch in exchange 
for other territory, but in 1872 these posses- 
sions were by treaty transferred to Eng- 
land in return for a small sum of money and 
for the removal of some of the restrictions 
which former treaties had placed upon the 
Dutch m Sumatra The result of this was 
that the Dutch became involved in a war with 
the Sultan of Acheen, who was supported by 
the Malays, and the King of Ashantee, who 
claimed from England the continuance of a 
pension or allowance which he had formerly 
received from the Dutch, occupied the ceded 
teiTitory, and commenced a desultory war by 
attacking the Eantees Then ensued a series 
of harassing assaults on our garrisons, and 
though, when the King of Ashantee was met 
by a small body of English troops and marmes, 
he was signally beaten, it was believed that 
while his tribe held possession of the open 
counti^ the other tnbes would make common 
cause with them. It was determined, there- 


fore, to send a large force, which in the cooler 
season of the year might push on towards 
Coomassie, the Ashantee capital, Captain 
Glower, a commander of much experience m 
dealing with the natives, having collected on 
the east of the proposed line of advance 
a number of Houssas, one of the warlike 
Mahometan tribes of the country. 

Such an enterprise as that of marching an 
English force through a country swarming 
with savage enemies, and so pestilential, that, 
unless a successful termination of the war 
could be achieved within a few months, the 
men might be stricken down — the army 
wasted away with fever — required a com- 
mander quick in discerning opportunity, skil- 
ful in tactics, and of unflinching resolution 
There appeared to he little hesitation in nam- 
ing to this command Sir Garnet Wolseley, an 
officer who had already given ample proofs of 
remarkable ability and rapid decision in circum- 
stances of difficulty on several occasions, and 
notably in bis direction of the Bed Biver ex- 
pedition in 1870 The piomptitude, which 
was this generaVs characteristic, was shown 
by his immediately setting out for the Gold 
Coast in advance of his troops, and there, m 
command of small bodies of men, holding the 
Ashantees m check, and inflicting upon them 
several defeats while waiting for the arrival 
of his regiments 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, son of Major Wolseley 
of the 26th Foot, may be said to have been born 
a soldier In 1852, when he was nineteen years 
of age, he had entered the army a§ ensign In 
1855 he became captain, and m 1858 major of 
the 90th Foot In the next year he was made 
lieutenant-colonel, and he obtained his colo- 
nelcy in 1865 During nearly the whole of 
these thirteen years he was actively engaged, 
and on several occasions had performed dis- 
tinguished services. After the Burmese war 
of 1852-53 he obtained a medal With the 
light infantry in the Crimea he was severely 
wounded during the siege of Sebastopol, and 
received the legion of honour and the Turkish 
order of the Medjidie. After the siege of 
Lucknow and the defence of Alumhagh, where 
he was made brevet lieutenant-colonel, he was 
specially mentioned m the despatches In 
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1860 lie was m China on the staff of the 
quartermaster-general, and served throughout 
the campaign. In 1867 he became quarter- 
master-general in Canada, where his success 
m the Bed Biver expedition was conspicuous 
for the ability with which he could estimate a 
situation and take immediate advantage of an 
opportunity In 1870 he was nominated a 
knight-commander of the order of St Micbael 
and St George, an honour which was followed 
by his appointment to be adjutant-general at 
headquarters Activity, fertility of resource, | 
and a readily formed but complete plan of 
operations were important qualities against 
a foe whom it was necessary to impress by 
rapid and effectual successes, and in a country 
where the enemy must be driven from every 
stand-point and defeated within so short a time 
that the victorious troops would be able to 
return to the coast ready to re-embark before 
the sickly season had set in. The punctuality 
with which this was actually effected was some- 
thmg remarkable The march of the English 
troops, who fought their way in a series of 
skirmishes, was almost unchecked, and the 
final engagement, when the enemy made a 
stand near the capital, ended in the decisive 
defeat of the Ashantees. The advance had 
begun in the last days of 1873, Captain 
Glover in the east and other officers m the 
west raismg native forces with which to con- 
verge on the capital It soon appeared that 
the native tribes were almost useless as aux- 
iharies, and it was difficult to secure the ser- 
vices of the camp followers and bearers who 
were necessary to assist an army m such a 


country. On the 5th of February, 1874, how- 
ever, Sir Garnet had entered Coomassie with his 
troops, and there he received the submission of 
the king, who agreed to appoint commissioners 
to conclude a treaty. It was, however, time to 
make the return march, and the troops retired 
to Adamsi to await the Ashantee agents, with 
whom there might have been more trouble 
had not Captain Glover already arrived with 
his contingent on the north of the capital, 
through which he marched without opposition 
The king relinquished all sovereignty over the 
tnbes who were under English protection, and 
some of his tributary chiefs soon renounced their 
allegiance to him The army was marched 
back to the coast, and though many officers 
and men had succumbed to the hardships of 
that brief campaign, the troops re-embarked 
within the time that had been proposed, and 
before the sickly season had commenced The 
power of the Ashantee tyrant was over, and 
the native savage chiefs had been impressed 
by his defeat. The English government then 
determined to retain the settlements on the 
coast as a colony of the crown, forming the 
neighbouring districts into a protectorate 
The native tnbes were informed that the pro- 
tecting power would include complete control, 
and would assign the limits of native autho- 
rity or interference One of the first intima- 
tions made by the directions of Lord Car- 
narvon to the native chiefs was that the pur- 
chase or sale of slaves would not be any longer 
permitted, and that thereafter the law would 
not recognize the right of a master to the pos- 
session of a slave. 
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Some^f of the occurrences of a more recent 
which we are concerned in estima- 
ting the later steps of social and political pro- 
gress can be touched but lightly We cannot 
to-day estimate the influences of yesterday 
Our observations regarding them must be 
somewhat guarded They will indicate some 
important changes , but attention must often 
be directed only to general appearances Many 
later events of the last decade have not yet 
passed into the sphere of history, for they 
have not developed complete results, and at 
present are full of suggestions for some future 
chapter of the story of our national life The 
chronicler must stay his hand, for he can give 
no more than an imperfect outline of the forms 
that loom large in the present, but the real 
dimensions of which it is not easy to compute. 

We have already noted some of the financial 
advantages to which the Conservative govern- 
ment had succeeded after the Liberal defeat, 
bat it may be said that when they commenced 
office the old order had given place to the new 
The very mode of entermg parliament had 
been changed, for constituencies elected their 
representatives by secret voting The measure 
for which Mr. Grote, and afterwards Mr. 
Berkeley, had long contended m vam, and 
which had at one time become a mark for 
ridicule, had been passed. Yote by ballot had 
been made a reality, and the old systeni of 
public nominations of candidates and the con- 
sequent nets and humours" of elections, such 
as those described by Dickens m his account of 
the visit of the Pickwickians to EatanswiU, 


were abolished. The ballot bill, introduced by 
Mr, Eorster on the 20th of Februaiy, 1871, pro- 
posed to secure secret and therefore uncon- 
trolled voting, and to prevent personation by 
compelling each voter to attend at the polling 
place, where, after stating his name and place 
of residence, a stamped official voting paper 
would be banded to him on which he was to 
inscribe bis vote. He was to take this paper 
into a separate compartment, where, without 
the possibility of being overlooked, be was to 
mark a cross in the space opposite the name 
of the candidate m whose favour he desired 
to vote. He was then to fold the paper 
so that this mark could not be seen, and to 
drop it through the aperture in the ballot-box 
or um in the presence of the official in charge 
Candidates were to be nommated by a pro- 
poser, seconder, and eight assenters, all of 
whom were to be registered voters, and to sign 
a nomination paper, the handing of which to 
the returnmg officer would alone be necessary 
for nomination. Of course the secret vote" 
was denounced by the supporters of bribery 
and by those who for years had been able to 
intimidate or unduly influence the electors, 
hut it was also opposed by many who regarded 
the concealment of the vote as unmanly and 
degrading. Among these were Mr John 
Stuart Mill, who had at one time been an 
advocate of the ballot. He and others did not 
seem to reflect that open voting did not pre- 
vent the meanness and unmanliness of the 
landlord who coerced the tenant, the rural 
magnate, who, as it were, carted electors to the 
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poll to vote according to his will, the patrons 
who bought the votes of the local tradesmen 
by their ^^good custom,” or the employer who 
could ^^see after” his workpeople The ballot 
was to be regarded less as a measure for pro- 
moting manly independence than as one to 
check and frustrate the shameless corruption 
maintained by those who had authority, wealth, 
or influence. It was to prevent immorality , 
rather than to inculcate morality, and that is I 
mostly all that can be done by act of paxdia- 
ment. 

Those who assailed the proposed bill said 
that it would enable electors to give then 
vote in a sneaking underhand manner in- 
stead of openly and boldly. They seemed to 
forget that there was plenty of sneaking 
underhand bribery as well as too much bold 
bullying and intimidation exercised on un- 
scrupulous voters who were ready to take a 
bribe, or necessitous ones of whom it was too 
much to expect that they should support the 
prmciple of punty of election at the expense 
of being ruined by their resentful and power- 
ful supenors 

Some such measure had been advocated at 
intervals for nearly two centuries In 1708, 
according to a letter of Addison, the question 
of deciding elections by ballot was discussed 
in parliament. In 1815 it was a burning 
question.” The omission of some clause re- 
lating to the ballot from the Beform Bill was 
explained by Lord J ohn Bussell to have arisen 
from the desirability of bringing in a separate 
measure Lord John Enssell was personally 
averse to such a measure ; but he sometimes 
gave unmistakable signs that he thought the 
prevaihng corruption might render it neces- 
sary. Lord Palmerston had jested about the 
ballot-box, and had argued that voting for 
members of parliament was a pubhc trust, and 
should be exercised openly, that everybody 
might see it was done fairly, a representation 
which must have provoked a gnm smile among 
electioneering agents. Mr Gladstone had 
been against the ballot, but the conviction 
was forced upon him that the prevailing cor- 
ruption coidd only be remedied by some such 
provision, and the revelations' made before a 
commission of inquiry of which Lord Hart- 


ington was chairman in 1868-69 had led him 
and others also, to advocate its piompt adop- 
tion Public opmion was mostly in favour of it 
Its opponents in the House of Commons, how- 
ever, nearly talked it out of the session , and 
when it went up to the Lords, a majority had 
already made up their minds to reject it, on 
the ground that it had been brought before 
them too late to be considered It was sup- 
poited by the Marquis of Bipon (a title con- 
ferred on Earl de Grey for his services in the 
Alabama commission), but the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury moved for its rejection, and the Lords 
appeared to think, that though it passed the 
House of Commons the delay showed that 
nobody cared much about it Mr. Gladstone, 
however, had adopted it as a necessary mea- 
sure, and some members of the house who 
would willmgly have voted against it knew 
that their constituents were in its favour, and 
would resent their opposition at the next elec- 
tion In the session of 1872 Mr Forster re- 
turned to the charge Again the bill passed 
through the Commons, but the Lords were still 
determined to punish Mr Gladstone for hav- 
ing placed the royal prerogative against their 
opposition to the Army Beform Bill On the 
second reading a resolution was earned in 
committee making secret voting optional. 
This was, of course, absurd, as it was nearly 
equivalent to cancelling the objects for which 
the ballot was to be introduced There had 
been a pretty smart debate in the Commons, 
where Mr Fawcett was among the opponents 
of secret voting There had been a sharp dis- 
cussion over a clause making it punishable by 
impnsonment with or without hard labour for 
an elector to make known his vote at the poll- 
ing place. This was modified, and a proposi- 
tion was adopted, that any one inducing a 
voter to show his voting-paper after he has 
marked it, should be liable to three months^ 
impnsonment with hard labour The optional 
clause of the Lords was immediately rejected 
j when the bill went back to the lower house 
There was the usual contention, amidst which 
many adopted the proposition of Mr Disraeli, 
apply secret votmg only as a degrad- 
mg punishment for the electoral excesses of 
society ” This, as Mr Gladstone pomted out, 
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was an admission that the ballot would be a 
remedy for existing evils The Lords were 
obliged to give way, but they succeeded in 
making the measure experimental by intro- 
ducing a proviso that it should only remain in 
force to the end of the year 1880 unless par- 
liament should see fit to continue it In that 
form it passed, and parliament as well as the 
nation has too completely recognized its ad- 
vantages to allow it to be rescinded. 

It was not unnatural that the change which 
had taken place m the mode of election should 
direct attention to a further extension of the 
franchise, and one of the objections made by 
the Lords to the ballot was that it would lead 
to a redistribution of seats No direct pro- 
posal was brought before parliament, however, 
till 1877, when Mr Trevelyan moved for a 
uniform parliamentary franchise in boroughs 
and counties, and a redistribution of political 
power for the purpose of obtaining a more 
complete representation This proposition, 
which was debated in a full house, was advo- 
cated by Lord Hartington and Mr Gladstone 
He and Mr Lowe, who both voted for it, after- 
wards supported it by articles contributed to 
leading magazines Mi Goschen, though on 
the Liberal side, was opposed to it, and that 
opposition he afterwards maintained, though 
it perhaps had the effect of preventing him 
from taking a more forward position m 
Libei al councils Mr Tre velyan^s proposal was 
rejected by 276 against 220 votes, and there 
was no very strenuous demand made outside 
parliament for further parliamentary reform, 
though certain conditions had arisen, which 
seemed to indicate that some extension of the 
franchise, and especially some change in the 
county franchise, would not be very long 
delayed 

In the industrial and mining centres the 
effects of recent and continued strikes among 
workmen were being felt, and had had some 
influence on the general prosperity of the coun- 
try. We have already glanced at some of the 
results of this disturbance and the poverty and 
suffering at the East End of London, where 
the refusal of the shipwrights to work at a 
rate of wages higher than the mastem could 
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afford to pay, and yet keep their yards open, 
had the effect of driving the greater part of 
the shipbuilding trade from the Thames to 
the Clyde After the capitulation of Pans 
and the disasters which had ensued from the 
corrupt imperialism of the French government, 
the atrocities of the Communists had to be 
punished and suppressed by a republican 
organization, and the political derangements 
theie, seemed to have some disturbing m- 
fiuence on the uneducated portions of most 
Euiopean commumties In this country they 
appeared to affect a number of artisans and 
labourers with a sullen disinclination to argue 
the matter of the strikes, and in some in- 
direct and not easily explained way to asso- 
ciate with an attempt at despotism the refusal 
of the masters to yield to all their demands. 
It IS only under very eminent and judicious 
leadership that large bodies of people can be 
brought to discriminate, and there was fre- 
quently manifested a disposition to confound 
the economic necessities which control de- 
mand and pioducticn, labour and wages, with 
an arbitrary and oppressive exercise of the 
will of employers 

Doubtless there were industries in which 
the rate of wages and the hours of work were 
unfairly against the operatives; hut xn numer- 
ous instances it was pretty clearly shown, not 
only that the masters could not make further 
concessions, but that they were willing to 
submit the disputes to examination and to the 
decision of arbitrators We cannot here con- 
sider in which of the trades important griev- 
ances existed, hut the general industry of the 
country suffered seriously, and has since?' suf- 
fered, from the interruption of production and 
the uncertainty which had become an element 
in those great manufactures where the opera- 
tions must be continuous in order to fulfil the 
terms of extensive contracts In many cases, 
especially in railway and maime engineering, 
a good deal of the business left England and 
went to the great workshops of France and 
Belgium At Newcastle in 1871 above 9fO0 
men were on strike for the purpose of reducing 
the hours of work to nine hews a day for the 
same amo^int of payment that they were then 
receiving, apd it was declared by the masters 
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that, with the short time on Saturday and the 
meal times, this would practically mean eight 
hours a day, to say nothing of the frequent 
Mondays” taken by numbers of the men as 
holidays from work, and the consequent danger 
of delay in the fulfilment of contract engage- 
ments. 

For sixteen weeks the engmeers were sup- 
ported by the contributions of other societies 
belongmg to the trades-unions. As a re- 
sult of the communistic theories then afloat, 
there was a general notion — and not an un- 
worthy one from another point of view — 
that an mternational trades-union of ar- 
tisans, mechanics, and labourers throughout 
Europe or throughout the world might be 
effected, by which the rate of wages and the 
hours of labour might be controlled The I 
effects of such a confederation (if it had been 
possible) in the corresponding modification 
of production, and the cost of commodities 
necessary alike to the workman and all other 
men, and in the crushing of individual as- 
piration under the wheels of a society, did 
not seem to occur to the delegates and their 
supporters who advanced the theory. To some 
extent, too, there was a recognition of com- 
mumty on the part of foreign workmen Many 
of them who had been applied to by English 
manufacturers to take the place of men on 
strike, either refused to come, or after having 
been appealed to by the representatives of the 
trades-unions, returned without entering on 
their engagements But while half England 
was on strike, the workshops of other nations 
were growing busy If foreign labour did 
not come here, foreign trade and British 
trade could go elsewhere, and much of it did 
Early in the period with which these pages 
conclude there were between 30,000 and 40,000 
ironworkers and mmers idle in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire The colliers of Northum- 
berland and the Forest of Dean, the iron- 
workers of North Staffordshire, the mechamcs 
in the budding trades in London and some 
parts of the provmces, and even those engaged 
m more casual and worse-paid employments, 
joined in the general attempt to obtain the 
better conditions which some of them sorely 
neef^ed. Perhaps the movement may be said 


to have reached its last boundary when the 
men employed at the London gas-works struck 
without sufficient notice of their mtention, and 
threatened to leave a great part of the metro- 
polis in darkness unless their unreasonable 
demands were complied with, or when a num- 
ber of the police force clamoured for mcreased 
pay without having made proper representa- 
tions at headquarters These two develop- 
ments of the prevailing epidemic were checked 
by the promptitude of the superiors, and their 
recurrence was made improbable by a special 
enactment which, while it removed some pen- 
alties for endeavours made to maintain strikes, 
ordained punishment for any person engaged 
in the public service leaving or neglecting their 
duties without propei notice according to a 
specified regulation 

Perhaps the most startling appearance in 
the sphere of strikes” was the agricultural 
labourer It will be remembered that years 
and years before an attempt on his part to 
assert the right to combine for the purpose of 
resisting slow starvation had been met by a 
penal enactment It was supposed that he 
had neither the spirit nor the powei to mani- 
fest his dissatisfaction by effectual remons- 
tiance The repeal of the corn-laws had some- 
what improved his position by enabling him 
to share in the reduced prices of the first neces- 
saries of life , but on the whole he was little 
better off than Cobden had described him to be 
In some localities his poverty was mitigated 
by certam allowances from his employers , in 
others his children might find employment m 
the intervals of school attendance. Wages 
varied considerably in different districts , but 
on the whole the body of agricultural labourers 
in England seemed incapable of being roused 
to make any active effort to improve their con- 
dition There were few signs of individual 
ambition among them — ^few examples of the 
energy which was to be observed among the 
operatives of large towns Continuous and 
monotonous toil, no doubt, has the effect of sup- 
pi essmg the individual life of men, but it 
would be thought that effect would be more 
obvious in the factory or the mill than in the 
farmyard and the fields. Life m the open air 
would he supposed to be m itself an aid to 
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freedom of thought and action , but the con- 
dition of the f ai m labourers was against then 
combining with any hopeful result They were 
intellectually uninformed, they seemed to be a 
body too numerous to command employment 
at other wages than the farmers or landowners 
were able or willing to pay , and their employ- 
ment was to a great degree dependent not only 
on the seasons but on the nature of the soil and 
crops and the system of farming adopted in the 
county in which they happened to be settled 
They were for the most part believed to have 
little more ability to assert their “ rights ” or 
to represent their wrongs and to seek re- 
dress by any organized method than the 
teams they drove or the cattle they tended 
The wretched cottages in which then families 
herded together, the privations which they 
endured, their hopeless, aimless lives, which 
after years of ill-paid labour had no pros- 
pect but the workhouse — all these things 
weie known, and people read about them m 
newspapers, but the very fact of their ex- 
istence, and of the slow endurance of those 
who suffered them, made it seem impossible 
that there should ever be an agricultural la- 
bourers’ union A bold peasantry a country’s 
pride ” existed only in the imagination of the 
poet The artisan of the large towns, sympa- 
thize as he might with the poverty and suffer- 
ings of Giles Clodpole, could scarcely bring 
himself to think that unions and committees 
and combinations were meant for him , and 
yet it was an established, though an unremem- 
bered fact, that Giles or George, when he left 
the plough or the byre and took the queen’s 
shilling, had soon developed into a sturdy sol- 
dier who had fought the battles of the country 
— or of statesmen— m almost every clime, and 
with almost unvarying resolution, couiage, and 
success The time had arrived for the move- 
ment in favour of an improved condition of 
the population to reach the tillers of the soil, 
and it was first to touch South Warwickshire 
Few people in London knew much about 
fhe peasantry of Shakspere’s county until it 
was rumoured that they had begun to take 
some measures for endeavouring to obtain an 
addition to the wages on which they were 
starving Some famt and imperfect protests 
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they had uttered, of which little or no notice 
had been taken The farmers said they could 
not afford to pay higher wages on account of 
the rents demanded by the holders of the land, 
the landowners maintained their light to fol- 
low out the rules of commerce with regard to 
other commodities, and to obtain all the rent 
that their land would bring them Farmers 
seemed at all events to have enough to eat, and 
warm clothing, and most of the comforts, as 
well as many of the luxuries of hfe Land- 
owners had all the purchasable comforts and a 
majority of the luxuries and amusements of 
town and country Hodge had almost forgotten 
the taste of real meat, bread and weak tea, a bit 
of hard cheese, a bowl of bad potatoes, and an 
occasional scrap of bacon, with intervals of por- 
ridge or water gi uel, and not quite enough of 
any of these things , old and patched clothes, 
leaky boots, a cottage in which his family 
herded together in sleeping rooms such as a 
sporting nobleman would not have tolerated 
for horses or hounds — these were the circum- 
stances of the held or farm labourer in many 
parts of the country 

In South Warwickshne the pinch was close, 
and hurt sorely, just at the time that a man 
returned to his native village after a visit to 
some friends in the manufacturing districts 
beyond Such a journey made him an autho- 
rity, and people were eager (if any mental 
attitude of theirs could be called eager) to 
heai an account of his travels 

Among the news with which the wanderer 
returned was that of the strikes among oper- 
atives, and the slowly stirring imagination of 
the suffering peasants was moved by what 
they heard They could scarcely be worse 
off, and desperate as the attempt might be 
to combine in a demand for wages suffici- 
ent to keep them from actual starvation, they 
might hold out if they could get a little help 
from outside while they made their cause 
known The prmcipal organizer of the move- 
ment was Joseph Arch, a labourer who, by 
his character and natural ability, had been 
for some time regarded as a leader among 
them He was somewhat better educated 
than most of his neighbours, and knew how 

to address them, for he had been accustomed 

83 
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to preach to a Methodist congregation He 
undertook to call a meeting, and on the ap- 
pointed day a thousand men met under a great 
chestnut tree, and there, in plain, homely, but 
effective language, Arch addressed them The 
thing was done the union was formed there 
and then, and various branches weie afterwards 
organized The movement soon spread, and 
though the men had great difficulty in finding 
the means for support, they contrived to hold 
out In Suffolk the labourers^ strike became 
serious The demand was for a shilhng a 
week more wages The faimers formed an 
association for the exclusion of union men from 
employment, and for opposing their claims, 
but aid came to the men on strike from miners’ i 
and artisans’ unions, and even the Dorsetshire 
peasants contributed Mr Mundella, Lord 
Waveney, and Mr Brand, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in vain endeavoured to 
effect a compromise The men asked for 
fifteen shillings a week The allowance from 
the strike committee was nine shillings 
In Lincolnshire Mr Samuel Morley and 
Mr Dixon were more successful, and the men 
returned to work, but in Suffolk 2000 men 
were locked out by the farmers, who refused 
to countenance the union, and the number 
greatly increased A weekly oigan of the 
strike was published, entitled the Labourers’ 
Chronicle The hay harvest had to be gathered 
by casual hands engaged with some difficulty 
The labourers then organized a pilgrimage, 
and a large number of them started on a 
journey, accompanied by a waggon and team 
bearing a chest which was “ the money-box ” 
They appealed for contributions as they 
tramped to Newmarket, Cambridge, Bedford, 
Luton, Northampton, Wolverhampton, and as 
far as Halifax The procession was a strange 
one, but the men were orderly, sober, and 
inoffensive In some places they received 
money contributions, in others they were m- 
vited by leading inhabitants to substantial din- 
ners , but the pilgrimage ” was on the whole 
not very successful The funds of the union 
were rapidly diminishing, and at length the 
committee was obliged to declare that the 
allowances could not contmue, but that the 
ajeatidue of the money would be applied to 


assist emigration The struggle had lasted 
for eighteen weeks, and the union had spent 
about ^625,000, including the sums paid to- 
wards emigration Out of 2400 men 870 
returned to work, 400 migrated, 440 emigrated, 
350 returned to work without leaving the 
union, 350 surrendered and left the union, 
and many remained unemployed 

The movement had, howevei, extended to 
various parts of the country, a new power had 
arisen against which some of the farmers con- 
tinued to fight, while in some places the 
grounds of the demands put forward by the 
labourers were recognized, and efforts were 
made to improve their condition At any- 
rate the agricultural labourer had vindicated 
his right to be regarded as an integer in the 
national estimate, and his claims could not 
thenceforth be ignored 

Sailors scarcely seemed very likely persons 
to join in a strike, but at some of the seaports 
there was a temporary combination among 
the merchant seamen for higher wages There 
had, however, been stronger reasons than a 
desire for increased pay to account for the 
dissatisfaction of the seamen of the mer- 
cantile marine The practice of sending out 
ships overladen and without a sufficient crew 
was one of them, the frequent neglect to pro- 
vide adequate and wholesome rations was 
another, but worse, perhaps, than either of 
these was the crazy condition of some of the 
craft, m which a man who had entered for a 
voyage was compelled to fulfil his agreement 
under the penalty of imprisonment Worse 
still, marine insurance was so easy that owners 
could secure themselves against the loss of any 
ship or cargo by paying a premium. It is 
certam that vessels, which could not be sent 
out without peril to the lives of all on board, 
frequently left port short-handed and over- 
laden It was darkly hmted that there were 
owners who calculated on probable loss, and 
habitually so over-insured as to make that loss 
more profitable than a safe return Such sug- 
gestions, horrible as they may seem, were not 
very astonishing Instances were broadly 
mentioned which seemed to give emphasis to 
the dreadful suspicion 

The subject was taken up by Mr. Samuel 
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Flimsoll, the member for Derby, a man of 
great sympathy and fervid temperament Mr 
PlimsoU published a book m which he brought 
some amazngag accusations against individual 
shipowneis, who appealed to the law and sued 
him for damages He next brought a bill into 
parliament for the protection of the lives of 
seamen, proposmg a strict inspection of all out- 
going vessels, the adoption of a load line, and 
othei restraints, which were opposed by the 
shipping interest in pai Lament as being harsh 
and impracticable, and by others as removing 
the responsibility from the owners and placing 
it on parliament On a division the bill was 
rejected, but Mr Disraeli’s government pro- 
mised to bring in another bill that should deal 
with the subject In the next session (1875) a 
measure was brought forward of a much less 
stringent character than that of Mr Plimsoll, 
but he was ready to accept it, in the hope that 
it might eventually be carried further, when, 
to his dismay, he found that it was to be 
delayed and then postponed to some uncertain 
date Mr Plimsoll suspected that the govern- 
ment had deluded him, and all his suppressed 
indignation against foimer delays and the 
shortcomings of the bill burst forth as he sprang 
to Ins feet with words and gestures of hyster- 
ical vehemence, denounced some of the ship- 
owners, shook his fist in the face of minis- 
ters, waved his arms wildly, and declared that 
he would expose those villains who had sent 
brave men to death The speaker interposed 
The honourable member must not apply the 
word villains to members of that house. But 
the honourable member would not withdraw, 
and repeating the word vociferously rushed 
from the house It was a painful scene, and 
with evident reluctance Mr Disraeli moved 
that Mr Plimsoll should be reprimanded by 
the speaker for his disorderly behaviour 
Othei members, among whom were Mr A 
M Sullivan and Mr Fawcett, interposed on 
behalf of the member for Derby, who was, as 
they said, obviously m a distressing condition 
of health and of mental disturbance, caused 
by his exertions and by the disappointment 
he had experienced It was decided to post- 
pone the decision of the house for a week till 
Mr Plimsoll could be in his place. The impres- 


sion was deep and general that the breach of 
etiquette or of manners was as nothing when 
compared with the apparent mdifiference of the 
government, and the exasperating delays and 
denials with which the efifort to save men 
fiom being drowned at sea had been received 
Mr Plimsoll became for a time a national hero 
Before the week was up he reappeared in par- 
liament, where he tendered a frank and manly 
apology for his former violence, and begged 
the pardon of the house 

Mr Disraeli had fully and readily with- 
drawn his motion for a reprimand, and the 
government, awakened to a sense of the feeling 
of the country by the utterances at pubLc 
meetings, pushed forward a very inadequate 
measure for regulating the structure of mer- 
chant vessels, to be supplemented by subse- 
quent legislation on the subject of marine 
msurance That promised legislation did not 
appear, however, and Mr Plimsoll continued 
his agitation, reiterated his demands, and 
even ran the risk of another threat of repri- 
mand for his violence, before, in a new Liberal 
ministry, further advances were made, in 
providing for some kind of inspection of 
outward bound vessels, restriction of loadmg, 
and the regulation of insurance 
As Mr Disraeli sat and hstened to the 
wild tempestuous words, and saw the clenched 
hand and whirling arm of Mr Plimsoll, he 
may have remembered the day, so many 
years before, when he had himself displayed 
scarcely less vehemence, and had declared that 
the time would come when the jeering cynical 
contemptuous house should hear him. By 
what an arduous, brilliant, and successful 
caieer — by what an exhausting expenditure 
of vital force he had made good those words ’ 
It may be taken for granted that he at least 
sympathized with Mr Plimsoll in that 
moment of fierce assertion, for Disraeli was 
one of the first to appreciate and admire 
genuine emotion of that kind, as he would be 
one of the first generously to obLterate all 
records of its excesses Sitting there, the 
foremost man m the realm, the head of a 
strong government, and revolvmg a policy of 
which he had hitherto only given some scm- 
tillatmg suggestions, he represented many 
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qualities which Englishmen hold dear The 
leaders in the parliamentary arena have often 
been compared to gladiators, and doubtless 
the heat and conflict of debate stirs up that 
fighting instinct which is mostly hidden and 
subdued, but sometimes glares out with lion 
eyes, and alarms its possessor even more than 
it startles his antagonist If leading states- 
men are to be spoken of metaphorically as 
gladiators, Disraeli was a veteran whose repu- 
tation had been made by many an eager con- 
test His onslaught was quick, his feints 
crafty and dangerous, his thrust often deadly 
He advanced boldly, got away readily, was 
self-contained and impertuibable in defeat, 
in victory neither implacable nor ungenerous 
He preserved no personal animosities The 
combat over he could do full justice to his 
recent opponent — speak gracious words, if 
need 'Were, and recall the skill with which 
some stroke was dealt Can more be said m 
relation to the gladiatorial character? 

He would be a strangely misled man who 
would say that Disraeli did not love England 
The influences of race were strong in him, 
but they had joined with an influence as 
powerful He was English plus Hebrew 
rather than Hebrew plus English after all, 
for his will and his devoted service were with 
the country of his birth The characteristics 
of race were there, and asserted themselves, 
especially unsuiting him for playing that part 
of the squire in which he sometimes tried his 
skill, but they were subordinated to what he 
believed was for the honour and the welfare 
of the country to which he belonged They 
were subordinated, that is, in many instances, 
but when the time came they reappeared in 
the policy which he first suggested and then 
avowed The* cast of his aspirations was 
oriental The scene which he imagined 
as the triumph of his later years had some- 
thing gorgeous in it Calmer and more se- 
verely thoughtful minds felt that it was 
theatrical To him no doubt it was the 
natural outcome of some systematic pohcy, 
the gradations of which he had never declared 
To make the queen the acknowledged ruler 
of an empire as well as of a realm, to be 
ihe prime minister of a government that was 


to hold a great, perhaps a paramount place, 
and to bear a personal part m representing 
its power and influence, — if that had been 
his dream it was no unworthy one, and m a 
measure it was to be realized “When Benja- 
min Disraeli sat in the front ministerial 
bench in the autumn of 1875, the reward of 
his unremitting labour m parliament was 
awaiting him , the crown of the peerage was 
to mark the step which led to the culmination 
of his extraordinary career He already felt 
the effects of the long strife It was not till 
some time afterwards, when the resignation 
of Lord Dei by from the cabinet on the ques- 
tion of a demonstration by England against 
Russia, led to his speaking in graceful and 
pathetic language of his regret at losing the 
official support of one so trusted and admired, 
that he referied m a marked manner to the 
symptoms of failing physical powers which 
were among the reasons for his accepting a 
seat m the Upper House 

On the 22nd of August, 1876, Mr Disraeli 
was elevated to the peerage with the title of 
Earl of Beaconsfield In his farewell address 
to his constituents he wrote Throughout my 
public life I have aimed at two chief results 
Not insensible to the principle of pi ogress, I 
have endeavoured to reconcile change with that 
respect for tradition which is one of the mam 
elements of our social strength, and in external 
affairs I have endeavoured to develop and 
strengthen our empire, believing that combin- 
ation of achievement and responsibility ele- 
vates the character and condition of a people ” 

Before the date on which this title was con- 
ferred, the Eastern question” was again stir- 
ring discussion Once more the unspeakable 
Turk was agitating Euiope, and the demands 
and ambitions of Russia were exciting deep 
suspicion m England. 

In ^^LesMemoues surla Chevalihre d’Eon” 
that man or woman who had once been famous 
as one of the fiist sword-players in Europe, and 
whose famiharity with almost every country 
and every court was attributed to the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed in the capacity of a secret 
agent, there occurred a passage purporting to 
he an extract from the will of Peter the Great 
It was as follows. — Approach as near as pos- 
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sible to Constantinople and towards the Indies 
He who reigns at Constantinople will be the 
real sovereign of the world, and with that 
object in view provoke continual wars with 
Turkey and with Persia establish dockyards 
in the Black Sea , get possession of the shores 
of that sea as well as those of the Baltic, these 
two things being necessary for the ultimate 
success of our project, hasten the decay of 
Persia , penetrate as far as the Persian Gulf, 
re-establish the former trade of the Levant 
by appropriating Syria, and, if possible, extend 
the power of Russia to the Indies, which are 
the emporium of the world ” 

The first Napoleon published this alleged 
extract from the plan for compassing European 
supremacy left by the Czar Peter for his suc- 
cessors, and deposited in the archives of the 
Palace of Peterhoff The whole matter was 
declared to have been an invention of the 
Erench emperor for his own purposes, and 
the existence of any such document was posi- 
tively denied by the late Empeior Alexander 
Whether it ever had any existence or not need 
not be discussed Nothing could have been 
more ingeniously devised to express what has 
more than once appeared to some European 
politicians to be the practical aim of Russia 
During the Eranco-German war Russia had 
demanded that as some of the provisions of 
the treaty made after the Crimean war had 
been disregarded, the clause restraining her 
from maintaining armaments in the Black 
Sea should be expunged There was a con- 
ference at Berlin, and the demand became a 
request to which the powers conceded This 
concession’^ turned out to be important, as 
Russia, no doubt, foresaw it might be In 1875 
she was already advancing into Central Asia 
by steady strides, and at the same time 
Turkey had declined into the condition from 
which she had previously suffered because of 
an evil and corrupt government Theie came 
rumours of oppression and barbarous cruelties 
perpetrated against the people of the Danubian 
principalities It soon became evident that 
the Emperor of Russia would claim the right 
to interpose for the protection of the Christian 
populations on the frontier, whatever might 
be his ultimate object The British fleet in 


the Mediterranean was ordered to Besika Bay, 
not, as Mr Disraeli afterwards declared, with 
the intention of menacing anybody, or to pro- 
tect the Turkish Empire, but to protect the 
British Empire At a conference of represen- 
tatives of the powers held at Berlin, it had 
been proposed that there should be a suspen- 
sion of hostilities between Turkey and the 
provinces for a month, during which a peace 
should be negotiated, and that if the negotia- 
tions failed the powers should agree to adopt 
further measures to secure peace and compel 
Turkey to observe her former promises 

Lord Derby was opposed to the proposed 
concerted action, which he believed was the 
outcome of a former secret agreement between 
Russia, Austria, and Germany There was 
also a suspicion that Russia had fomented the 
insurrection in some of the provinces The 
memorandum was not adopted, and public 
excitement was kept at a high pitch by intelli- 
gence that the Mussulmans at Salomca had 
risen against the Europeans and murdered 
the Erench and German consuls , that at Con- 
stantinople a revolutionary party had suc- 
ceeded m deposmg the sultan Abdul Aziz, 
who shortly afterwards had committed suicide 
by opening the veins m his arm with a pair 
of scissors , that his nephew Murad had been 
appointed his successor, and had promised to 
appoint a government to secure the libeities 
of all his subjects In three months, however, 
he also was dethroned, and his brother Hamid 
reigned m his stead Then came the news of 
the insurrection in Bulgaria, and of the hor- 
rible cruelties of the savage Bashi-Bazouks, 
who were sent to suppress it The bodies of 
slaughtered women and childi en lay in heaps. 
Eorty girls -who had shut themselves in a 
house weie burned to death, 12,000 persons 
had been killed m Philippopolis , at Batak 
above 1000 persons had taken refuge in the 
church, which resisted the attempts of the 
Bashi-Bazouks, who thereupon fired through 
the windows, climbed to the roof, and dropped 
burning faggots and lighted rags, ’which had 
been dipped in petroleum, amongst the refu- 
gees Mr. Gladstone urged that the European 
powers should combine to settle the Eastern 
question Mr Disraeli explained that the 
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Etiropean po'wers approved the attitude of 
England, which was one of strict neutrality 
The duty of the government, he said, was to 
roaintain the empire of England at a critical 
moment, and they would never agree to any 
step, though it might obtain for a moment 
comparative quiet and a false prosperity, 
which hazarded the existence of that empire | 
Before parliament was piorogued it was 
announced that the prime minister had been 
honoured with a peerage, and would sit in the 
Upper House During the recess the public 
feeling on behalf of the wretched people of the 
insurgent provinces became intensified by the 
report received from Mr Baring, our repre- 
sentative Mr Gladstone had already come 
forward as the leader and exponent of the 
popular sentiment, and now he issued a 
pamphlet entitled Bulgarian Horrors and the 
Question of the Hast, in which he advocated 
a concert of the European powers to extinguish 
the Ottoman executive power in Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina, and Bulgaria One passage in this 
pamphlet was afterwards urged against him, 
as though he had advocated the expulsion of 
the whole Turkish population from Europe 
^^The bag -and -baggage policy/^ as some wit 
had named it, became a long-standing jeering 
accusation 

What he wrote was — ^^Let us insist that 
our government, which has been working in 
one direction, shall woik in the other, and 
shall apply all its vigour to concur with the 
other states of Europe in obtaining the extinc- 
tion of the Turkish executive power in Bul- 
garia Let the Turks now carry away their 
abuses m the only possible manner, namely, 
by carrying off themselves Their Zaptiehs 
and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their 
Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, 
clear out from the province they have deso- 
lated and profaned ” 

There was soon a plain issue before the 
nation — those who thought with Mr Glad- 
stone would have renounced Turkey rather 
than have piolonged for an mstant the crimes 
which were being perpetrated by her emis- 
saries, or have seemed to countenance them by 
refraining from joining in their practical con- 


demnation Those who thought with Lord 
Beaconsfield would have ignored the necessity 
for interfering with what the Turkish govern- 
ment chose to do, if that interference might 
affect the power or influence of England in 
the East, and open the door for Eussia at Con- 
stantinople The latter prevailed The in- 
vincible distrust of Russian intrigue, the recol- 
lections of Russian barbarism, turned the scale, 
but not till a later date There were fierce 
debates in parliament, great public meetings 
in London and the provinces, m which Mr 
Gladstone took a leading part with amazing 
fervour and energy For a time he seemed 
to carry the people with him, for they were 
moved by sentiments of pity and of indigna- 
tion, and called on the government to put 
pressure upon Turkey, but the sentiment gave 
place to the old distrust of Russian influence, 
and began to burn low The indignation, if 
it did not die out, smouldered befoie the blaze 
of that promise of imperial supremacy which 
might be threatened by any treaty that gave 
Russia a new footing in the East 

Russia declared war with Turkey on the 
24th of Apiil, 1877, and while one aimy 
crossed the Danube and marched towards the 
Balkans another invaded Asia Minor At 
first they met with few repulses From Sis- 
tova to Tiruova, the ancient capital of Bul- 
garia, the Grand-duke Nicholas made an almost 
triumphal procession amidst the acclamations 
of the people , but at the Shipka Pass, and at 
Plevna, 20 miles south of the Danube, where 
Omar Pacha had made a stand and thrown up 
fortifications, the Turks numbered 50,000 to 
70,000, and the Russians were defeated with 
immense loss They afterwards took the Shipka 
Pass, and after a tremendous conflict the 
emperor sent General Todleben, the defender 
of Sebastopol, to the scene of action, and 
Plevna surrendered. Then the Russians swept 
all before them In the early part of 1878 
they might have entered Constantinople It 
was reported that they had done so, and par- 
liament then sitting was m a ferment The 
fleet was ordered to the Dardanelles Pubhc 
feeling was so aroused that the anti-Bussian 
party was predominant 

Sir Stafford Northcote announced that he 
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would ask for a supplementary estimate of six 
millions for naval and military purposes- 
Again a sudden report came that the Russians 
were close to Constantinople, and the excite- 
ment in London became tremendous The 
fleet was ordered to go through the Dardan- 
elles to Constantinople, and in spite of the 
Russian protest that if it passed the Straits 
there would be good reason for the occupation 
of the neighbourhood by the troops, our ships 
remained there There was to be no disem- 
barkation of the British and no advance by the 
Russians 

Daily, almost hourly, Mr Gladstone was 
endeavourmg to force upon the government a 
recognition of the claims of the people of the 
disturbed provinces, and his efforts were sup- 
ported by hundreds of meetings in different 
parts of the country He admitted that in 
what he might call his old age he had become 
an agitatoi, but the agitation, he averred, was 
in a good and holy cause, — in the hope that 
by the withdrawal of moral and material sup- 
port from Turkey, and the combmed repre- 
sentations of our government with those of the 
other powers, the Porte would be compelled 
to cease from cruelty and oppression, and 
fieedom with practical self-government might 
be secured for the people The resolutions 
which he introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, and supported with moving eloquence 
and earnestness, did not, however, meet with 
acceptance In the Liberal ranks there was 
division on the subject, and an impression 
seemed to be deepening, that complete neu- 
trality, abstention from any pledges, and a 
watchful attitude with regard to Russia was 
the safest policy There was a general notion 
that Lord Beaconsfield knew more of the situ- 
ation than he chose to make public , that he 
was waiting quietly for the right moment to 
checkmate the Emperor of Russia, and con- 
trol Turkey by two or three rapid and suc- 
cessful moves There was some reason for so 
thinking His career had been illustrative of 
these very qualities of patient self-possession, 
combined with readmess of action, and resource 
and unbounded audacity, which, now that he 
held the dogs of war in leash, and was the 
head if not the dictator of the government, 


might enable him to show some brilliant dis- 
play of statecraft, and, as the phrase went, 
give to England her proper place in the world. 
These opinions had undoubtedly gained ground, 
and so loud and boisterous were some of the 
extremer advocates of an anti-Russian policy, 
that it seemed as though we should soon be 
obliged to make some manifestation which 
would be equal to a proclamation of hostilities 
The bumptious, overbearing demonstrations 
of the war party perhaps increased when it 
was discovered that Russia kept faith, and 
refrained from marching on Constantmople, 
and it may have requued all the astuteness of 
Lord Beaconsfield himself to uphold the 
character and prestige of England” without 
actually makmg common cause with the 

Jingoes ” 

The term Jingoes” will itself, when ex- 
plained, indicate the persons who were just 
then making themselves most conspicuous — 
especially in London — and the temper which 
they too frequently displayed The most 
noisy and violent of the partisans of the 
government wei e of course those who, regard- 
ing wai from a distance, and without any ex- 
perience of it, were ready to boast and to 
threaten For these some jinglers of rhyme 
had written one oi two so-called patriotic” 
songs, by which the proprietors of music halls 
expected to attract large audiences, to assist 
in yelling the choruses, and to consume liquor 
The most successful of these productions had 
a refrain which seemed exactly to suit the 
taste and intelligence of the audiences 

“We don’t want to fight, hut by Jingo, if we do, 
WeVe got the ships , weVe got the men , we’ve got 
the money too ” 

This chorus was heard everywhere, and the 
Liberals, who had been a good deal hustled 
and insulted, even at their own meetings, 
and who for the most part felt that they were 
being publicly yelled down, gave to their de- 
monstrative opponents the name of Jingoes,” 
a term which is quite likely to be perpetuated 
when its origin is forgotten 

For a time the “Jingoes” seemed to he hav- 
ing all their own way, and became not only 
boisterous, but riotously aggressive In sev- 
einl instances^ and notably on one occasion m 
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London, they boasted of having taken forcible 
possession of rooms that had been hired by 
the Liberals for the purpose of holding meet- 
ings One evening a company of these high- 
spinted and gallant gentlemen, ^‘flushed with 
insolence and wine," seeing Mr and Mrs Glad- 
stone in a West End street, became so grossly 
msultmg, and made such threatening demon- 
strations, that it became necessary for the 
lady to seek shelter in the hall of a house, at 
the door of which a servant was standing 
The vote of credit asked for by the govern- 
ment had been granted by a laige majority 
Prince Gortschakoff had declared that, far from 
marching onward, the Russian troops had 
been ordered everywhere to cease from further 
hostilities, the Biitish Mediterranean fleet 
had been sent to Constantinople On the 3id 
of March, 1878, a treaty of peace between 
Russia and Turkey was signed at St Stefano, 
by which Russia, while securing the freedom 
of the Christian populations from Turkish 
rule, would not only have claimed a large war 
indemnity, but would have expanded Bul- 
garia mto a state, of which she would practi- 
cally have had control This treaty was at 
once denounced by Lord Derby as an at- 
tempted readjustment of the treaty of Pans, 
without the consent of the other contracting 
powers, while Lord Beaconsfield represented 
that it would virtually give Russia control 
over the whole of south-eastern Europe It 
was demanded that the terms of a treaty 
should be considered in a conference at Ber- 
lin, and the demand was accompanied by 
demonstrations, in which Lord Derby could 
not concur, since he regarded them as ap- 
proaching to a declaration of war The reserve 
forces were called out, and it was afterwaids 
known that orders had been sent to the Indian 
government to sond 7000 native troops to 
Malta, and that we had prepared to occupy 
the island of Cyprus, and land an armed force 
on the coast of Syria 

Lord Derby feeling that he could not re- 
main in the ministry sent in his resignation, 
and the Marquis of Salisbury was appomted 
to the direction of foreign affairs, Mr Ga- 
thorne Hardy (Lord Cranbrook) taking the 
India office After much contention Russia 


agreed to submit the terms of the treaty to a 
congress, which was to assemble at Berlin on 
the 13th of June Somewhat to the aui prise 
of the public the prime minister announced 
the intention of himself accompanying Lord 
Salisbury to attend it 

The result of the conference was that a treaty 
was signed intrusting Austria to occupy Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, an airangement which 
Lord Beaconsfield afteiwaids admitted was 
made for the purpose of placing another power 
as a block to a Russian advance on Constanti- 
nople The organization of these provinces was 
left to Austria Roumania, Servia, and Mon- 
tenegro were to be independent, the latter state 
receiving the seaport of Anti van and some 
adjoining territory The Balkans were to be 
the southern frontier of Bulgaria, which was 
made tributary to the sultan, but with an in- 
dependent government under a prince elected 
by the people, with the assent of the contract- 
ing powers and the confirmation of the sultan. 
South of the Balkans a state was to be created 
called Eastern Roumelia, which was to be 
under the direct authority of the sultan, who, 
however, was not to send thither any of those 
irregular troops whose atrocities bad aroused 
so much indignation Roumania was to re- 
store to Russia a part of Bessarabia which had 
been detached by the treaty of 1856, and m 
exchange was to receive from Russia pai t of 
the Dobrudscha, including Silistria and Mag- 
nolia The Porte was bound to come to some 
arrangement with Greece for the rectification 
of the frontier, to ‘^apply to Ciete the organic 
law of 1868," to hand over to Russia Aidahan, 
Kars, and Batoum, and to pay a war indem- 
nity 

The congress having concluded its sittings, 
with a settlement by wbich Russia did not 
do very badly after all, Lord Beaconsfield 
returned to London, where he was received 
with enthusiastic acclamation, and after a 
kmd of ceremonial procession from the rail- 
way-station addressed the multitude from a 
window of the Foreign Office He said “Lord 
Salisbury and myself have brought you hack 
peace, but a peace, I hope, with honour, which 
may satisfy our sovereign, and tend to the wel- 
fare of the country," For sometime afterwards 
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“ peace with honour ” was a motto or watch- 
woid Lord J ohn Bussell had used the phrase 
five-and“twenty years before, when in a speech 
at Greenock he had said If peace cannot be 
maintained with honour it is no longer peace ” 
The Berlin treaty was accomplished, and 
Lord Beaconsfield^s presence at the confer- 
ence may have had considerable effect Not 
the effect which the Jingoes attributed to it, 
however, for, so far as England was concerned, 
instead of the terms of the treaty having been 
proposed and settled by acute and authorita- 
tive discussion, it was afterwards discoveied 
that there had been a diplomatic correspond- 
ence^^ and secret engagements with Eussia and 
Turkey, which in effect had already settled 
most of the clauses of the proposed treaty, 
and had been agreed on and signed at the 
Foreign Office before the meeting of the con- 
gress 

We have not yet done with the Eastern 
question 

While the treaty of Berlin was supposed to 
shut the front gate to India, the marauder 
seemed to be plotting to gam an entrance by 
the back door 

We have already noted the early distur- 
bances in connection with the occupation of 
Cabul ^ It now seemed as if that terrible story 
was about to be repeated Dost Mahomed 
had left as his successor the Ameer Shere Ah, 
whose claims were resisted by the other sons, 
so that after many vicissitudes of war he did 
not gain firm possession of the Afghan capital 
till 1868. He conceived that he had little 
reason to love the English, who had refused to 
guaiantee him against the advance of Bussia, 
and had recognized his rivals Afzul Khan and 
Azim Khan as de facto rulers of Cabul during 
their successful resistance to his claims In 
1869 Lord Mayo, the viceroy — whose assassi- 
nation by a native in the Andaman Islands 
was one of the darkest events in 1872 — had 
paid him an official visit and furnished him 
with SIX lacs of rupees and some artillery 

We had refused to protect him agamst the 
hostile advances of Bussia, but we were equally 
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leady to resent his reception of advances that 
were friendly In 1 878, when the result of the 
protests made against Bussia’s advance upon 
the Turkish provinces was uncertain, a Bus- 
sian envoy was sent to Cabul with the appa- 
rent object of concluding some kind of alliance 
with the Ameer This, of course, would, if 
not frustrated, have been a serious injury to 
that imperial policy which had found some 
expression by an addition to the royal title 
which was to be used only in relation to India* 
If Bussia sent an envoy England must have 
a mission The changes which had been 
made in the office of viceroy of India m 1876 
had led to the resignation of Lord North- 
brook, and Lord Lytton (better known to 
leaders of verse by his nom de guerre of Owen 
Meredith), the son of the brilliant novelist, 
succeeded him, for what reason or what special 
capacity nobody seems to have discovered at 
that time He was prepared to carry out the 
policy of the government, and, without regard 
to the protests of Shere All, the mission was 
sent to Cabul It was stopped on the frontier 
by an officer of the Ameer, who refused to 
allow it to pass till he had the authority of 
his chief This was regarded as a deliberate 
refusal, the manner of which demanded a re- 
sort to force, and a British force supported 
the mission and maiched to Gandamuk, a 
place between Jellalabad and Cabul, where 
they formed a camp Meantime Shere All 
died , his son Yakoob Khan, with whom he 
had quarrelled, came to the throne, professed 
a desire to be on friendly terms with the 
British, and went into the camp A treaty 
was entered into to pay the Ameer ^60,000 
a year in exchange foi the frontier, the 
scientific frontier,^' as Lord Beaconsfield had 
called it, to be occupied by the British A 
British representative was to be resident at 
Cabul, and the Ameer was to be assisted to 
defend himself against any foreign enemy 
Almost before the ink of the treaty was dry, 
and while the sound of applause at the dex- 
terity with which we had occupied Cabul and 
Candahar, and so could keep Bussia out of 
India, was still rmging, news came that Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, the Enghsh envoy, and 
nearly all the officers of the mission with the 
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native escort, had been murdered by insur- 
gents m Cabul They had been attacked in 
the residency by a crowd of fierce but cowardly 
foes, who came upon them like a horde of wolves 
The Englishmen, seeing nothing for it but to 
fight, made a swift sudden sally and drove 
back the crowd that thronged the gate, and 
then rapidly letired, leaving some of the enemy 
dead — many of them driven headlong by 
blows from the fist, for the officers were not 
completely armed Even repeated sallies like 
this were of no avail, the moh, pressed foi- 
ward by increasing numbers, closed upon 
them , they were overwhelmed and slain It 
was war then, of course, and there was no 
tune to lose The forces that came to stop 
the British advance were defeated with heavy 
loss, and General Sir Erederick Eoberts held 
Oabul with the troops under his command, 
Sir D Stewart reoccupymg Candahar, Ya- 
koob Khan abdicated, and with some of his 
advisers was sent to Peshawur This caused 
a general insurrection in the country round 
Cabuli the leaders of which ordered an attack 
on the forces of Sir Frederick Eoberts, who 
had retired to the cantonments of Sherpur 
to await reinforcements Before any aid ar- 
rived our troops had beaten their assailants, 
whose leaders fled, and Sliere All Khan, the 
Afghan governor of Candahar, having le- 
mained loyal to the English, was left as m- 
pendent ruler, while Sir D Stewait marched 
with part of his force to Cabul to assume 
supreme command On the way he met and 
defeated an Afghan army, probably raised by 
the fugitive chiefs, near Ghuzni He then 
continued negotiations which made Abdul 
Eahman Khan, son of Afznl Khan, Ameer of 
C^bul 

It was to General Sir Frederick Eoberts, 
however, that the great achievement of the 
campaign was due , and, but for the skill and 
almost unparalleled boldness of that com- 
mander and the unyielding courage of his 
men, a great disaster might at the last have 
befallen the British arms In June, 1880, 
Ayub (a brother of Yakoob Khan), who 
had taken up his position at Herat, marched 
against Candahar with a large force General 
Burrows advanced to oppose him, but some of 


the native troops deserted to the enemy, and 
he was severely defeated at Maiwand, and 
had to fall back in confusion on Candahar, 
which was closely invested by Ayub Khan 
Eeinforcements were delayed for want of 
transport, the crisis was becoming dan- 
gerous, when Sir Frederick Eobeits set out 
with his army of 10,000 men on a forced maich 
from Cabul to Candahar, a distance of about 
300 miles, through a difficult and hostile 
country The heat was tremendous, and 
there was some fighting to be done on the 
way, but in thiee weeks the jouiney was ac- 
complished The men, without hesitation, 
attacked the enemy, and gained a brilliant 
victory, which re-established the prestige and 
the temporary power of the British arms, and 
enabled us to place the administration, as 
well as the ameership, in the liands of Abdul 
Eahman Khan, and to retire from Cabul, 
leaving ^Hhe scientific frontier to lemam 
an expression without much piactical mean- 
ing 

The gallantry and remarkable generalship 
of Sir Frederick Eoberts was perhaps not so 
completely lecogmzed as some subsequent 
successes by other generals have been, but he 
was honoured with the thanks of the queen 
and the country, and his name and that of 
his army is still associated with the deed of 
prowess which alone seemed to give some 
lustre to a war undertaken without counting 
the cost and singulaily barren m results 

Alas’ there was, if possible, a still worse 
and less honourable entei prise before the 
country in what was known as the Zulu war 
It IS so recent that a few lines only need be 
devoted to it 

The various states of South Africa differed 
so considerably that it was not at first easy to 
unravel their claims, still less their alleged 
grievances There were Cape Colony and 
Natal directly under British control There 
was the Transvaal, the territory north of the 
I Yaal river, a Dutch republic, with a popula- 
tion of 40,000 Europeans and 250,000 Kafirs 
and natives There was the Orange Free 
I State, formed by Dutch settlers who emigrated 
from Cape Colony because they disliked Bi itish 
rule, and whose independence had been recog- 
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nized. On the north side, beyond the Limpopo 
nver, the Transvaal bordered on the vast 
wilderness of the interior, where Moffat and 
Livingstone visited the Bechnanas and other 
great tribes. Next to the Orange State lay 
Basutoland and Natal, under British rule, and 
bordering on Natal the country of the Zulus 
The inability of the Boers of the Transvaal 
to defend themselves against the Zulu Kafirs 
induced the British government to offer to 
take charge of the additional territory in the 
presumed interest of the European population 
as against the numerical superiority of the 
natives. Some of the native tribes were 
sufficiently organized to be regarded rather 
as uncivilized communities than as mere 
savages, and though we had in 1874 put 
down a so-called msurrection under the chief 
Langalibalele, and punished him with im- 
prisonment, it was thought by many that we 
acted m a high-handed manner 

The Boers of the Transvaal had been de- 
feated by one chief, Secocoeni, and were m 
constant peril from the Zulus, and yet they 
would not treat them with consideration 
Judging from after events it would seem that 
some of the Zulu chiefs, Cetewayo, for instance, 
was httle less worthy of respect and concilia- 
tion than the sub3ects of the South African 
Volksraad , but Cetewayo, as the greatest chief 
and ruler of the Zulus, detested the Boers, who 
had, he beheved, injured bun, and who held 
territory which he with justice claimed to be- 
long to his people, while he was frankly anxious 
to be on friendly terms with the English, and 
to pay allegiance to the English sovereign 
Under these circumstances the British govern- 
ment made what appears to have been the 
greatest possible mistake with respect to both 
parties In response to some vague represen- 
tation it proposed to the Boers that the Trans- 
vaal should be annexed to British territory 
that it might have due protection, and sent 
out Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who, without 
waitmg for an exact decision either there or 
at home, proclaimed the annexation. It un- 
dertook to arbitrate on Cetewayo’s claim, and 
after finding m his favour sent out Sir Bartle 
Frere, who, as lord commissioner, instead of 
doing prompt justice, kept back the award. 


treated the Zulu chief with marked dislike, 
and at length, after having exasperated him, 
and aroused his suspicions by delay, demanded 
as a condition of the award that the Zulu 
troops should be disarmed and disbanded, and 
return to their homes This demand not being 
immediately complied with Zululand was m- 
vaded by British troops , but we had under- 
valued the ability of Cetewayo and the strength 
of those whom we had converted mto enemies 

News of a defeat at Isandula came here at a 
time when the pendulum of pubhc opmion 
was about to swmg back The spirits of those 
who had been boastmg and singing, and de- 
clanng “by Jingo,” felt a little dashed at the 
disaster; and though, when Lord Chelmsford, 
who was m command, retrieved bis position 
so completely that on the arrival of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley the war was over, and Cetewayo was 
quickly made a prisoner, the blow loosened 
the hold of the government, and “imperial 
policy ” was spoken in lower tones One event 
which gave a darker shadow to the war m 
Zululand was the death of the young prmce 
imperial, the son of the late Napoleon III 
and the widowed Eugenie, ex-empress of the 
French. The youth, who was of good and 
fair promise, had studied m a military school 
at "Woolwich, and offered to serve as a volun- 
teer on Lord Chelmsford’s staff He went out 
with a small reconnoitrmg party, which was 
surprised by the enemy, who slew him with 
them assegaia 

The determination to annex the Transvaal 
met with no better result than the mvasion 
of Zululand. The soldiers who came to rem- 
force the Boers found themselves among ene- 
mies, and friendly annexation was inter- 
preted into armed invasion, ending in defeat 
which it would have been ignomimous to 
avenge The mistakes of 1877'-79 had to 
be remedied by another government, by the 
long-deferred release and restoration of Cete- 
wayo, and the abandonment of hostilities 
against the people of the Transvaal, who had 
apparently been the victims of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Before passing from the African question a 
word must be said about Egypt. One of the 
earher manifestations of the pohcy afterwards 
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adopted by the government was the purchase 
from the khedive in 1875 of the I 765 OOO 
shares which he held in the Suez CanaL 
There were 400,000 shares altogether, and he 
held nearly half of them, but he was nearly 
ruined by extravagance and debauchery, 
and they came upon the stock-exchange, 
where the British government bought them 
for ^4,000,000 sterling A few people there 
were who had grave doubts of the wisdom of 
the investment, but the majority first thought 
of it as a subtle thing, an artful move of Dis- 
raelis, and afterwards as a bold, characteristic 
way of showing foreign nations that we meant 
to keep our hold upon the road to the East 
But we soon had a more distinctive mfiuence 
m Egypt by what was known as the dual con- 
trol, which gave to France and England the 
admmistration of the financial afifairs of the 
country in the interests of the European 
creditors In 1876 Mr Goschen and a repre- 
sentative of France unravelled the tangled 
skem of Egyptian finance, arranged the loans 
so that creditors could be paid at some sacri- 
fice, placed the khedive on a fixed allowance, 
and brought the whole of Egyptian finance 
under European control, taking the regulation 
of railways, the collection of the revenues, dis- 
bursements of the state, care of the funds, and 
payments of debts, the Egyptian minister of 
finance bemg quietly deposed This arrange- 
ment concluded by the appomtment of con- 
trollers-general by England and France The 
scheme was opposed by Lord Derby, but was 
agreed to by Lord Salisbury at the pressing 
solicitation of France, and because of the ap- 
peals of the prodigal khedive Subsequently 
the affairs of this mvolved exchequer re- 
quired the appomtment of an extra liquida- 
tion commission, and in 1881 the capital debt 
under various loans” amounted to above 
£98,000,000, with a floating debt of £5,000,000 
It will readily be understood that the admin- 
istration of many of the chief offices by Euro- 
peans gave nse to much dissatisfaction. How 
far this may have influenced the commence- 
ment of the msurrection under Arabi Pasha 
m 1882 it would be difficult to say. 

The dual control virtually ceased to exist 
wheu IFrance held back from supporting the 


authority of the khedive against the rebel 
general, with whom it was believed he was 
treacherously in accord till the insurrection in 
Alexandria rendered it necessary for our gov- 
ernment to send a fleet under Admiral Sey- 
mour to protect European residents, and the 
acts of the insurgents compelled us to suppress 
what had by that time become a rebellion. 

Towards the end of 1879 there was an 
ominous sound in the political atmosphere, 
the sound of the Liberal forces mustering 
for battle at the coming elections Parha- 
ment had not run its entire course of seven 
years , but it has mostly been regarded as an 
unwritten law that parliament shall prepare 
to dissolve at the end of the sixth session 
Mr Gladstone challenged the ministry to 
appeal to the country There were numerous 
symptoms that a change was desired Trade 
was depressed, there was much want and 
distress among the followers of some of the 
chief industries In Ireland there were symp- 
toms of increased difficulty, and everywhere 
there was that kind of dissatisfaction which 
often succeeds great excitement and frequent 
surprises The Libeials were not in high 
spirits , the ministry seemed to clmg to office 
as though they meant to extend the duration 
of parliament to its furthest limit, and feared 
an appeal to the electors Suddenly the dis- 
solution was announced for the 24th of March, 
1880 When the elections began there was 
no longer uncertamty The country appeared 
to have been reconverted to Liberalism, and 
awakened to keen interest Mr Gladstone 
could rely on his supporters in Scotland 
At the time when hia opponents triumphed, 
and he was being abused and suspected, he 
had been elected to the rectorship of the TJm- 
versity of Glasgow, though a Cabinet minister 
was the other candidate. He had now deter- 
mined to carry the electoral conflict into 
Midlothian, and there to test the strength of 
Liberal principles On the 29th of December, 
1879, Mr Gladstone was seventy years of age, 
hut he entered mto the contest with undimm- 
ished spirit and energy “The Midlothian 
campaign,” as it came to he called, has already 
become historical The number of places at 
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which he spoke, the large audiences he ad- 
dressed, the results in gaming seats for Liberal 
candidates, and his own return by 1679 votes 
against 1368 polled by Lord Dalkeith, son 
of the Duke of Buccleugh, proved that the 
Liberal cause had been well maintained The 
representation of Leeds, too, had been open 
to Mr Gladstone, but he was already pledged 
to Scotland, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the 
youngest son of the Liberal leader, having 
unsuccessfully contested Middlesex with Lord 
George Hamilton, was returned for the cloth 
city 

It was obvious that Mr Gladstone could 
no longer refuse to resume his place at the 
head of the Liberal mterest, nor was it more 
than a momentary question who should be 
prime minister The result of the elections 
was the return of 351 Liberals and 240 Con- 
servatives, as against 351 Conservatives and 
251 Liberals m the previous parliament The 
Home Eulers numbered 61, as against 60 in 
the former elections In the first speech made 
at Edmburgh by Mr Gladstone on his elec- 
toral journey he had referred to his pohtical 
opponents, and concluded by saying 

“I give them credit for patriotic motives, 
I give them credit for those patriotic motives 
which are so mcessantly and gratuitously 
denied to us I believe that we are all united, 
gentlemen— mdeed, it would be most unna- 
tural, if we were not — in a fond attachment, 
perhaps m something of a proud attachment, 
to the great country to which we belong — to 
this great empire, which has committed to it 
a trust and a function given from providence 
as special and remarkable as ever was en- 
trusted to any portion of the family of man 
Gentlemen, I feel when I speak of that trust 
and that function that words fail me, I can- 
not tell you what I think of the nobleness of 
the inheritance that has descended upon us, 
of the sacredness of the duty of mamtaimng 
it I will not condescend to make it a part 
of controversial pohtics It is a part of my 
being, of my fiesh and blood, of my heart and 
souL For those ends I have laboured through 
my youth and manhood till my hairs are 
gray In that faith and practice I have hved, 
in that faith and- practice I will die,’^ 


This declaration touched a chord in the 
heart of the country, which had not ceased to 
vibrate when, on the 13th of December, 1882, 
the premier received from all parts of the 
countiy, — from great pohtical and social bodies 
as well as from private individuals, and from 
societies and schools of men, women, and chil- 
dren, — warm and enthusiastic congratulations 
on havmg completed fifty years of parliamen- 
taiy life, chiefly passed m active and often m 
strenuous efforts for the advancement of the 
welfare of the country 

On the 21st of April, 1881, all England 
mourned the death of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield From the Queen upon the 
throne to the cotter’s child sitting on the 
door-step the intelligence was received with a 
sentiment that arose from a sense of national 
loss, but many, includmg her majesty, felt 
also that they were bereaved of a true and 
genial friend 

In an early page of this book,^ written on the 
day followmg his death, some record will be 
found of a political career which was perhaps 
the most remarkable of modem times Of his 
personal and mtellectual characteristics numer- 
ous illustrations will be found in these volumes 

Earl Bussell had quietly gone to his rest full 
of years on the 28th of May, 1878 He was 
in his eighty-sixth year, and, though he was 
still honoured, he had so long been out of the 
sphere of practical statesmanship that, as the 
Times said, his death removed from the world 
the shadow of a great name 

Thiers had died in 1877, and Victor Emman- 
uel in 1878, and events had been so many 
and so quick that it seemed but yesterday 
that Napoleon III. had come in his second 
exile to England, and had there been laid 
in the mausoleum at Chislehurst Thirlwall, 
the great Liberal bishop, had died in 1876, 
and the witty, able, and courtly Bishop of 
Wmchester two years before him In 1870 
the sudden death of England’s great novehst, 
Charles Dickens, had brought to thousands of 
men, women, and children the sense of a per- 
sonal loss Lord Lytton, the brilliant speaker 
and writer of romance, died in January, and 

1 Vol 1 p 320, 
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Jokn Stuart Mill, the logician and politi- 
cal economist, in Noyember, 1873 Canon 
Kingsley, the scholar and writer, who had 
once liyed m a luminous mental haze of 
‘^Christian Socialism,’’ passed into the land 
of light and love in the first month of 1875 
In the previous year intelligence of the death 
of Livingstone had come from Unyanyembe 
In 1870-1871 Mr Stanley, a young and ener- 
getic 'Welsh-American, was sent out by the 
proprietor of a New York newspaper to en- 
deavour to discover Livingstone, from whom 
for a long time nothing had been heard Mr. 
Stanley found him at U]i]i, and accompanied 
him on a journey Livmgstone afterwards 
went on an expedition to the unexplored 
regions south-west of Lake Tanganyika After 
much toilsome travelling, and having suffered 
greatly from dysentery, he died on the shore 
of Lake Bangweolo, May, 1873. 

There had been many great and serious 
losses besides these. Sir Arthur Helps, 
Harriet Martmeau, Lord Lawrence, Sir Bow- 
land Hill, Lord Westbury, Landseer, Lord 
Clarendon; and later George Henry Lewes, 
George Eliot (Mrs Cross), Anthony Trol- 
lope, and others whose names have already ap- 
peared in the course of this narrative, had left 
the confiict m which they had borne a part 

No sooner had the new ministry been 
formed by Mr Gladstone than it had serious 
difficulties to contend with. The outrages 
committed in Ireland drove the government 
to abandon for the moment all attempts at 
a pohcy of concihation 

There had been 1253 outrages in the pre- 
vious year, and most of them m the later 
months of the year Houses had been broken 
mto, incendiaries had been at work, cattle 
had been maimed and tortured, horrible and 
brutal attacks had been made, not on men 
only, but on women and children Tenants 
who had paid an amount of rent unau- 
thorized by the Land League, landlords who 
demanded payment or had ejected tenants, 
occupiers of farms or dwellings from which 
former tenants had been expelled for non- 
payment of rent, and persons who had agreed 
to work for anybody who had paid his rent, 


were liable to assault, or to continued perse- 
cution by which life was endangered None 
dared to claim compensation for outrages com- 
mitted on them few dared to prosecute 
The government was obliged to act, and 
acted swiftly and sternly The remedy was 
summary for it was to give power to the 
lord-heutenant to issue a warrant for the 
arrest of any person whom he might suspect 
of treasonable or agrarian offences, and to 
detain him as a prisoner without tnal till 
September, 1882 This part of the “Protection 
of Life and Property Bill” was, of course, 
vehemently opposed by the Irish party, while 
many Liberals advocated the mtroduction of 
remedial instead of coercive measures Mr 
Bright (chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) 
reminded the house, amidst assent from the 
Home Eulers, that he had formerly stood up 
for Ireland, and said that he had not at these 
times thought all the proposed coercive mea- 
sures necessary, the basis of his hostihty to 
them having been that they were not accom- 
panied by any remedial measures, or even by 
any admission of grievances , but now a land 
bill was promised and would be brought m 
The lush party had commenced to carry out 
threats of obstruction, and the house had sat 
twenty-two hours The next sitting lasted for 
forty-one hours, during which motions for 
adjournment were made over and over agam 
by the Home Eulers, and rejected by the house 
Members of each party came in detachments 
to relieve those who had earned on the struggle 
It was an extraordinary spectacle, to see a few 
men, by merely technical opposition, wilfully 
preventing legislation and delaying the entire 
work of the session against the great majority 
of the house. At length the Speaker declared, 
amidst the support of the majonty, that a new 
and exceptional course of procedure was im- 
peratively demanded, and he was satisfied that 
he should carry out the wishes of the house if 
he declined to call on any more members to 
speak The question was then put, amidst 
cries of privilege from Home Eulers, who 
were vehemently illogical in demanding all 
the privileges of legal precedent to enable 
them to defy and dende law and order Leave 
was then given to bring in the bill 
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The reports of all the commissions, with one 
exception, agreed that it was of vital import- 
ance to establish a court for the purpose of 
deahng with the differences between landlord 
and tenant, and for the protection of tenants 
agamst arbitrary mcrease of rent But it was 
also necessary to maintam the right of assign- 
ment or sale of tenant-nght, the old law of 
the country recognizing the right of the ten- 
ant to sell whatever interest he possessed m 
his tenancy, which by the act of 1870 had 
become somethmg considerable, so that the 
commissioners had recommended a recogni- 
tion of it, and that it might be enforced with- 
out mjustice to the landlord The cardinal 
feature of the bill, then, would be the court, to 
winch, however, an appeal would not be com- 
pulsory but optional This court, which would 
also act as a land commission and regulate all 
the proceedings of the local courts, would con- 
sist of three members, one of whom must al- 
ways be a judge or an ex-]udge of the Supreme 
Court, and it would have power to appoint 
assistant commissioners and sub-commissioners 
to sit in the provinces Every tenant would be 
entitled to go to the court to have fixed for his 
holding a “judicial rent,” which would en- 
dure for fifteen years, during which there could 
be no eviction of the tenant except for specific 
breach of certain specific covenants or non- 
payment of rent There would be no power 
of resumption on the part of the landlord 
during this time, and his remedy would have 
to take the form of a compulsory sale of the 
tenant-nght After the fifteen years had 
expired application might be made to the 
court for a renewal of tenancy toties quoties 
The conditions as to eviction would remam if 
the tenancy were renewed, but the landlord 
would have a pre-emption of the tenant’s 
nght if the latter wished to sell The court, 
in fixmg the rents, would control the un- 
linuted growth of rental and of tenant-nght 
There were other provisions of the bill which 
protected tenants and extended the advan- 
tages of the rules of the court even to those 
who were under the Ulster custom, or who 
did not choose to apply to the court itself 
By the second part of the bill the Land 
Commission would be enabled to realize a 


scheme for supplying landlords ready to sell 
and tenants desiring to purchase their hold- 
ings In such cases the commissioners would 
have power to advance, to tenants mtendmg 
to purchase, three-fourths of the purchase- 
money, or one-half of the purchase-money 
when the tenant agreed to pay a price to the 
landlord and to hold from him at a fee farm 
rent The rest of the purchase-money might 
be borrowed elsewhere, and purchasmg ten- 
ants would be indemnified against encumbered 
estates or defective titles The Land Commis- 
sion could purchase an estate and resell it in 
small lots to the tenants if three-fourths of 
them, paying not less than three-fourths of 
the total rent, desired to become holders 
Advances for this and other purposes were to 
be charged at the rate of SJ per cent, and 
repayable m thirty -five years Advances 
might be made for agricultural improvements 
for the reclamation of waste lands when 
state aid was met by a corresponding outlay 
of private capital, or in cases where there was 
a baronial guarantee, the treasury would ad- 
vance three-fourths of the cost of projected 
improvements Advances to be determined 
by parhament were also to be made to assist 
emigration The result of the bill would be to 
restram the mcrease of rent by certain rules, 
to regulate compensation for disturbance, to 
establish the right of the tenant to sell his in- 
terest, to prevent evictions except for default, 
and to forbid resumption by the landlord 
except for grave and reasonable causes, wbicb 
might be brought m question before the court 

We need not follow the distracting and 
protracted debates and obstructions amidst 
which the bill went through committee, and, 
with several modifications, became law It 
passed at last, and though there were en- 
deavours to mtroduce changes which would 
have made some of the clauses in favour of 
the tenant nugatory, and other alterations of a 
cancellmg character were proposed, the measure 
was at last completed. 

In noticing offences against the law, especi- 
ally crimes of violence, it shonld be remarked 
that according to statistics issued the number 
of mdictable offences within the ten years (1870- 
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1880) in England, Wales, and Ireland indi- 
cated a slight increase of crime in recent years, 
both absolutely and relatively to population 
The number of crimes reported to have been 
committed was uniformly smaller in Ireland 
than in England and Wales The ten years 
from 1871 to 1880 mcluded five years of great 
prosperity of trade and high wages, and five 
years of decline of trade and lower wages 
The average of the two periods of five years 
had been, per 1000, England and Wales from 
1875, 1 98, Ireland, 1 36, from 1876 to 1880, 
England and Wales, 2 09, Ireland, 1 37 In- 
dictable offences were thus shown to have 
been greater in number during the five good 
years As to Ireland, the larger number of 
crimes at the commencement and end of the 
periods 1871-72 and 1879-80 was clearly due 
to the relations between landlords and tenants 
Although durmg the past ten years there had 
been a shght increase of crime, the number of 
persons committed for trial had diminished m 
every part of the United Eangdom, which 
points to the fact that the graver crimes had 
diminished in number In Scotland and Ire- 
land the proportion of committals was uni- 
formly greater than m England and Wales 
On an average of ten years the percentage 
of convictions was 78 per cent m England 
and Wales, 76 per cent in Scotland, and 
55 per cent in Ireland; in 1880 the propor- 
tion m Ireland was only 50 per cent This 
IS suggestive, especially as m Ireland the 
proportion of convictions m cases of offences 
against property was considerably greater 
than m offences agamst the person. In Eng- 
land, in 1880, 72 persons were apprehended 
for murder, of these 13 were discharged 
for want of evidence or want of prosecution, 
or 18 per cent of the whole, and 69 committed 
for trial, or 82 per cent In Ireland m the 
same year 53 persons were apprehended for 
murder, 37, or 69 per cent, were discharged 
for want of evidence, and 16, or only 30 per 
cent, committed for trial Of 61 committed 
for trial in England, 28, or 46 per cent, were 
convicted, of 35 committed for murder m Ire- 
land, only 3, or 8| per cent, were convicted. 
In proportion to the population the offences 
against pubhc order were 6 13 to the thousand 


in Scotland against 1 16 in England The 
offences agamst morals were m the proportion 
of 0 21 to the thousand in England, against 
0 04 in Ireland. Offences against the person 
were 11 58 to the thousand in Scotland, against 
2 82 in England, and the offences against pro- 
perty 6 6 per thousand in Scotland, agamst 
2 27 in Ireland Drunkenness was worst m 
Ireland, bemg 16 60 per thousand, agamst 
6 77 m England and 7 26 in Scotland But 
for drunkenness and small crimes the criminal 
statistics were favourable to Ireland What 
aggravated the state of crime m Ireland was 
the recurrence of political offences, and agra- 
rian crime was seldom absent from Irish 
criminal jurisprudence, but no criminal was 
brought to justice, although the offences were 
often grave. 

In education Ireland compared unfavour- 
ably with England and Scotland. One quarter 
of the population was unable to read or write 
The progress m education made in the past 
fifty years had, however, been great, for m 
1841 the proportion of illiterates to the popu- 
lation was 53 per cent In 1851 it had fallen 
to 47, in 1861 to 39, in 1871 to 33, and m 1881 
to 25 The eastern and northern provinces 
stand on an equality in regard to education, 
the proportion of illiterates in each bemg 20 
per cent, but Leinster had made rather the 
greater progress, the proportion there having 
been 44 in 1841, while m Ulster it was but 
40 In Munster there were 29 persons out of 
every 100 unable to read or write, and in Con- 
naught 38 Fifty years ago the percentage of 
ilhterates in the western province was as high 
as 72, while m 1881 the untaught were dis- 
tributed among the religions denominations m 
the f ollowmg proportions • — Roman Catholics, 
30 1 per cent. Episcopalians, 10 9, Presby- 
terians, 7 1 , and Methodists, 6 5 The greatest 
progress as regards primary education seems to 
have been made among the Roman Cathohcs 
But the number of Protestant Episcopahan 
children attending the National Schools had 
mcreased in ten years by 64 per cent, and this 
IS regarded as a proof of the subsidence of re- 
hgious prejudice It is worth notice that, m 
spite of the former denimciationof the Queen^s 
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CoUegea by tke priesthood, the percentage of 
Homan Catholic students in the three colleges 
of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, increased between 
1871 and 1881 by 76 1 per cent, in Cork alone, 
the number of B;oman Cathohc students rose 
from 88 to 179 

In 1880 there left our shores for the United 
States, 69,081 English, 14,471 Scotch, and 
83,018 Irish; for British North America, 13,541 
English, 3221 Scotch, and 4140 Irish, for Aus- 
tralasia, 15,176 English, 3059 Scotch, and 5949 
Irish, for all other places, English, 14,047, 
Scotch, 1305, Irish, 534. The grand total is 
227,642, compared with 164^274 m 1879 
Inoludmg foreigners, 332,294 individuals left 
our shores, 281,560 as steerage, and 60,734 as 
cabm passengers. Of the former 156,150 sailed 
from Liverpool, 26,058 from London, 19,068 
from other English ports, 26,340 from Glas- 
gow, and 63,944 from Londonderry and Cork, 
all of whom went to America, m the pioportion 
of 17 to the Bepubhc to 1 to the Domimon 

The total of those who went to British 
North America was 29,340, to Australia and 
New Zealand, 25,438, to the East Indies, 4527, 
to the British West Indies, 1643, to the Cape 
and Natal, 9803, to British possessions in Cen- 
tral and South America, 2203, and 2166 to aU 
other British possessions 

The proportion of male to female emigrants 
was nearly 5 to 3, namely, 203,294 to 129,000, 
but among British subjects only, the relations 
of the sexes were somewhat different, and in 
round numbers there were 13 males to 9 
females The Irish took most women with 
them, which is an mdication of a more per- 
manent separation from the mother country, 
their relations being 48 men to 46 women, the 
English were 7 to 4, and the Scotch 13 to 8 
Of the 188,950 adults of British ongm of both 
sexes, 19,971 men and 25,239 women were 
married, the explanation of the excess bemg 
that the surplus women were gomg out to jom 
their husbands, 92,470 were single men, 51,197 
were spinsters, and there were also 38,592 chil- 
dren under twelve years of age 

The emigration of persons of Irish ongm, 
which had fallen very low between 1876 and 
1879, suddenly rose in 1880 to 93,641, or 12,000 
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in excess of the annual average of the previous 
ten years. The proportion of Insh emigrants 
to the total from the United Kingdom, which 
had fallen to about 25 per cent, rose to 41 per 
cent. The figures being , — ^English emigrants, 
111,846, or 49 per cent of the whole, Scotch, 
22,056, or 10 per cent, Irish, 93,641, or 41 per 
cent In 1886-87 the total emigration was 
168,221 Enghsh, 34,366 Scotch, 78,901 Irish 
The total number of emigrants from Ireland 
from May 1851 to the end of 1887 was 
3,197,419 

The Boman Catholic Church is still, as it 
has been since Henry II , the dominant reli- 
gious community m Ireland Its members, 
accordmg to the census of 1882, numbered 
3,960,891, or 76 64 per cent of the whole 
population Protestant Episcopalians num- 
bered 639,574, or 12 36 per cent, Presbyter- 
ians, 470,734, or 9 10 per cent, and Metho- 
dists, 48,839, or a little less than 1 per cent 

We cannot pass from our references to the 
important measures of the period under re- 
view without dwelling for a moment on the 
bill which made employers hable to pay da- 
mages for injuries sustained by work-people 
m their service m consequence of carelessness 
or neglect of persons m authority over them 
the Ground Game Bill, which permits far- 
mers to kill hares and rabbits on their farms 
the Burials Bill, permittmg any persons to 
bury their dead in the churchyards of the 
district where there is no public cemetery and 
the Married Women’s Property Bill, by which 
protection is given to women against the 
rapacity and cruelty of worthless husbands 

The Mamed Women’s Property Act secures 
to a married woman for her absolute use the 
wages which she earned by her own labour and 
the profits of her own skill m literature, art, or 
other employment Deposits in savings-banks, 
property to which she becomes entitled as next 
of km, and pecuniary legacies not exceedmg 
two hundred pounds, are also made her own 
and placed at her own disposal This sigmficant 
assertion that the marriage should not be held 
to annihilate the mdividual rights of a woman 
was greatly extended and simplified by the 
act of 1882 The very first sub-section pro- 
vides that “a married woman shall . be 

84 
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capable of acquiring, holding, and disposing 
by will or otherwise of any real or personal 
property as her separate property in the same 
manner as if she were a feme sole^ without the 
mtervention of any trustee ” The same section 
goes on to declare that she may enter into con- 
ti acts without the intervention of her husband, 
and abohshes the rule whereby, if she brings 
an action at law, or is sued by someone else, 
her husband must be joined for conformity ” 

After providing that any contract entered 
into by a marned woman shall be presumed, 
unless the contrary be expressed, to bind her 
separate property, and subjecting her to the law 
of bankruptcy if she engages in trade, the act 
proceeds in the second clause in these words 
‘‘Every woman who marries after the com- 
mencement of this act shall be entitled to have 
and to hold as her separate property, and to 
dispose of in manner aforesaid, all real and 
personal property which shall belong to her 
at the time of marriage, or shall be acquired 
by or devolve upon her after marriage.” 

A woman married before the commence- 
ment of the act is entitled to all the property 
which shall accrue to her after that date 
When a married couple are living apart, either 
of them IS subject to criminal proceedings for 
interf ermg with the property of the other, just 
as if they had never been married A married 
woman may accept any trust, or become exe- 
cutrix or administratrix, without the consent 
of her husband. 

Let ns, in this place, devote a few passages 
to some more recent evidences which sus- 
tained good hope for the future maintenance 
of coMaercial and social prosperity. 

The progress of ^ the country could not be 
doubted. Although there had been well- 
founded eomplaants of the “depression of 
trade,” the same ioomplaints arising from 
similar conditions were heard in every country 
in Europe and also in the manufactunng 
centres of the United States of America 
These conditions had been daiefly a too large 
production while the demands of commerce 
w^e pressing, the protracted influence of 
stakes among operatives, and the paralysing 
ejects oi continued hostilities of labour 


against capital Our commerce was main- 
tained, though some of the conditions of trade 
had altered, and were likely to undergo many 
further changes The amount of revenue 
derived from customs and excise had increased 
since the year 1882, when the figures were — 
customs, £19,275,268, excise, £27,170,798, as 
compared with £19,210,465, and £25,372,183 
for the year 1881, The figures for 1883 were 
—customs, £19,682,700, excise, £26,982,900, 
for 1884 — customs, £19,646,600; excise, 
£27,048,100, for 1885 — customs, £20,557,800; 
excise, £26,501,600 The amounts for 1886- 
1887 were — customs, £20,135,855 , excise, 
£25,212,883 , for 1887 — 1888 — customs, 
£19,579,476, excise, £25,625,620, for 1888- 
89 — customs, £19,971,190, excise, £25,474,403 
Trade had somewhat fallen off, but revived 
again with considerable advance in the latter 
half of the year 1889 

The total mcome for the year 1882 amounted 
to £86,000,000, which showed a small increase 
on the previous year, and an increase of four 
and a half millions on that of 1880 There 
was httle opportunity, however, for that re- 
trenchment which it IS the professed aim of 
the Liberal government to promote, for re- 
trenchment can only be achieved by the adc^ 
tion of the two other watchwords which had 
yet to be translated into action — “peace” and 
“reform ” Of the eighty-five and a half mil- 
lions of revenue, about twenty-nine and a half 
millions went to pay the interest of debt, 
chiefiy incurred by the cost of former wars 
and provision against war, and an equal sum 
for the payments for maintaining the army 
and navy, and for the remaining Labilities for 
the former Afghan and South African wars 
— £635,000 and £500,000 respectively In 
1878 there was £3,600,000 for our share m 
the Bussian-Turkish war, in 1879 and 1880, 
for the war m Zululand and the Transvaal, 
£4,821,720, and £472,200 for Griqualand and 
Sukukuni expeditions, and, in 1881, for the 
Afghan war, £500,000 This brings us to 
the conclusion that debt and war, including 
i provisions for protection against mvasiom 
cost about sixty-nine per cent of the whole 
revenue, and that about sixty-five per cent of 
that revenue is derived from customs, excise, 
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and income-tax — ^above a million and a half 
being derived from what is called honse-tax — 
an impost inflicted on the tenant in place of 
the window-tax, which in 1851 was repealed, 
and the house-duty substituted 

In round numbers the gross totals of income 
and expenditure for 1882 up to 1892 have 
been — 1882 income £86,000,000, expendi- 
ture £85,000,000, 1883 income £89,400,000, 
expenditure £88,500,000, 1884 income 

£87,500,000, expenditure £87,100,000, 1885 
income £88,000,000, expenditure £89,000,000, 
1886-1887 income £91,000,000, expenditure 
£89,000,000, 1887-1888 income £90,000,000, 
expenditure £87,000,000, 1889 income 

£88,473,000, expenditure £87,684,000, 1892 
income £90,994,000, expenditure £89,927,773 
The war expenses in this period included 
those for the Egyptian expedition in 1883, 
and for the Soudan expedition for the relief 
of Gordon The financial reforms achieved 
to 1885-1886 included the reform of the 
legacy duties, the reduction of the railway 
passenger duties, and the charge of certain 
coi porate properties with succession duty 
Another sign of the national enterprise to 
which reference may be made is the advance 
of our shipping and carrymg trade It is im- 
possible to form any true estimate of our im- 
ports and exports and of our national mdustry 
without taking this powerful element mto ac- 
count The total tonnage entered and cleared 
of ports m the foreign trade alone was, in 
1860, 14,000,000 tons, 1860, 24,000,000 tons, 
1870, 36,000,000 tons, 1880, 68,000,000 tons 
Thus the increase in thirty years was fourfold 
The same result is obtained if vessels with 
cargoes are alone taken If we take the Eng- 
lish tonnage engaged in this trade we find — 
1850, 9,000,000 tons, 1860, 14,000,000 tons, 
1870, 25,000,000 tons, 1880, 41,000,000 tons, 
1884, 46,000,000 tons; the foreign tonnage 
bemg 17,000,000 tons. The amount of foreign 
tonnage engaged in this trade increased only 
fourfold. It npiust be noted also that our steam 
tonnage largely increased m this epoch Thus 
we have to deal with two leading classes of 
fa(^s^-#rst,%he increase of our shipping trade, 
tke devdsopment of our steam manne 
In cohsrde^ng^e mture of the growth of our 


trade and that of other countries we must take 
mto account how the world has developed 
within the last fifty years There are the 
enlarged territory and production of North 
America, the advance of South America, the 
practical opening of Africa west and south, 
the growth of the Australian colonies, and 
the mcrease m Indian produce by tbe con- 
struction of railways Then there are the 
opening up of the Pacific World, tbe discovery 
of gold m California and Australia, the cargoes 
from the west coast of South America, Peru, 
and Chill of guano, nitre, wheat, and copper. 
If nothmg else had occurred, the vast expan- 
sion of trade m the Pacific must have produced 
great effects, and at least doubled the trade of 
the world 

Sixty years ago steam played but an in- 
considerable part m foreign trade Sailing 
ships, or steamers with wooden hulls, were 
made with the timber of the United States, 
Canada, Norway, and Bussia, and were fitted 
with the hemp of Pussia and other countries 
Our materials for ship equipment were chiefly 
imported from abroad, and we bad to pay the 
foreigner for them, while the foreigner had 
great advantages for engagmg m the same 
enterprise. Now, the hulls are made of iron 
and steel, the nggmg and cables also, the 
engines are of metal, and a chief working 
material is coal As all these articles, so 
far as we are concerned, are of home pro- 
duction, we no longer have to import them, we 
no longer have to pay a tax for acquiring them, 
and we turn to account the products of our 
own soil The foreigner is seldom able to 
compete with us The Americans, who have 
the advantage of home timber, have lost that 
resource, and then* home iron is produced 
under less favourable circumstances Thus, 
by tbe addition and application of steam m 
iron and steel vessels, the economical conditions 
of our shipping trade have been greatly altered, 
and inasmuch as the trade of the world has 
expanded, so do we obtain not only our share 
of the increase of this trade, but a share en- 
hanced by our possession of advantages m the 
new mode of carrying 

It IS mterestmg to note that on a given date, 
the 30th of September, 1S72, the total number 
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of merchant vessels, sail and steam, under con- 
struction in the United Kingdom was 455, 
representing 325,109 tons At the same date 
in 1882 the number had increased to 617, re- 
presenting 876,769 tons, an increase largely 
due to the adoption of steel as a material for 
ship-buildmg In September 1887 the num- 
bers had resumed the ordinary rate of in- 
crease so far as tonnage was concerned It 
stood at 394,340 tons, but the vessels numbered 
only 249, showing their increased size 
Even an outline of the mcrease of those 
material advantages which promote national 
and social progress, not only in England but 
throughout the civilized world, would not be 
complete witliout reference to the amazing j 
development of the means of transit and of 
commmiication, and from a table of railway 
mileage published m 1882 it would appear that 
Germany came first with 21,500 miles, fol- 
lowed by Great Britain, 18,200, Erance, 17,200, 
Russia, 14,600; Austria, 12,000, Italy, 5500, 
Spam, 4900, Sweden, 4600, Belgium, 2500, 
Switzerland, 1566, Holland, 1435, Denmark, 
1160, Roumama, 920, Turkey, 870, Portugal, 
660, and Greece, 6 miles In 1884 the 
lines of Great Britain extended to 18,864 
miles They are now about 20,000 As for 
the receipts of British railway companies, their 
total in 1869 was only £41,000,000, but it was 
£62,962,000 m 1880, £64,338,000 in 1881, and 
IS now £85,000,000 The receipts from third- 
class passengers, which specially illustrates 
the condition of the working classes, increased 
from £7,000,000 in 1869 to £15,000,000 in 
1880 The total receipts from passenger 
traffic alone m 1884 was £27,757,000, and the 
total traffic yielded 70^ millions 

In Great Britain there were in 1881, 26,465 
miles of telegraphic lines, as compared with 
69,090 miles in Russia, 43,650 miles m Prance, 
31,015 ih Austna-Hungary, and 14,265 miles 
m Germany — Germany coming first with the 
total length of wires, havmg 159,910 against 
134,465 miles m Russia, 125,265 m France, 
and 121,720 in England But the total num- 
ber of messages m 1881 showed for England 
29,820,446 , France, 19,882,628 ; Germany, 
16,312,457; Austria-Hungary, 8,729,321, and 
Russia only 7,298,422 The number of mes- 


sages m England in 1889 amounted to 

58,000,000 Sixpenny telegrams were intro- 
duced m 1885 

In England the gioss amount received and 
the gross amount expended in respect of the 
post-office telegraph service from the date of 
its transfer to the government, viz — from 
1870 to March 31, 1880, was £11,592,160, 
185 3d , and the gross amount expended 
£9,920,597, 05 7|o? In the year 1880 the 
gross amount received was £1,469,795, 65 6d 
The present receipts are above £2,000,000 

The computed population of England and 
Wales in 1871 was 22,760,359 In 1881 it was 
26,798,922 The increase from 1840 to 1882 
had been 10,068,109 In Scotland there were 
3,666,376 persons m 1871, and 3,696,466 in 
1881, an mcrease of 1,094,764 smce 1840 In 
Ireland in 1871 the population was 5,386,708, 
and in 1881 6,294,436, whereas in 1840 the 
population was estimated at 8,165,521, and 
increased m remarkably uncertam proportions 
till 1846, when the decrease commenced, which 
has continued chiefiy through emigration in 
fits and starts, but during the years from 1845 
to 1854 at a great rate, afterwards in less pro- 
portion till 1875, when the decrease on the pre- 
vious year was 6360 In 1876, however, there 
began a definite increase on the population of 
1875 of 12,124, and in the following year a 
further increase of 17,288 In 1879 and 1880 
the increase was maintained at above 12,000 
for each year, but fell again m 1880 to 226, 
and m 1881 had been replaced by a decrease 
of 197,000, m 1882 by further decrease of 

32.000, m 1883 by 82,000, in 1884 by 62,700, 
and m 1885 by 44,000, the population being 
now under 5,000,000 The whole popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom in 1871 was 
31,513,442, m 1881 34,929,679, and m 1885 

36.326.000 It IS now about 39,000,000 

The population in the large towns has in- 
creased, Birmingham at the last census had 
increased from 340,000 to 400,000, Liverpool, 
from 493,000 to 552,000 Manchester had 
only slightly mcreased, but Salford had in- 
creased from 124,000 to 176,000, Bristol, from 

182.000 to 206,000, Leeds, from 259,000 to 

309.000, Leicester, from 95,000 to 122,000, 
Nottmgham, from 129,000 to 186,000, and 
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Coventry, from 41,000 to 47,000 The ratable 
value of Birmingham, Liverpool, and other 
towns has also greatly increased 

The number of electors in 1880-81 was 
2,399,370 m England, 138,440 in Wales, 
310,218 m Scotland, and 229,461 in Ireland, 
making a total of 3,077,489, but the extension 
of the franchise in 1885 added considerably 
more than two milhons. The assessments in 
the metropolis and in counties, boroughs, and 
universities amounted in 1884 to £432,855,448 
for England and Wales, £54,782,336 for Scot- 
land, and £34,222,230 for Ireland, or a total 
of £521,860,014. 

There was an increase in the foreign trade> 
export and import, of the United Kingdom, 
as shown by the entries and clearances in the 
British ports, of 60 per cent in the ten years 
from 1870 to 1880, and the values of our trade 
greatly increased in 1881 and 1882 In 1885-87, 
tliough commercial depression all over the 
world somewhat diminished the relative values, 
the volume of our trade was mamtained, and 
m 1888 to 1889 the signs of commercial revival 
were again manifest 

The total real value of imports and exports 
from and to our colonial possessions was in 
1865, £124,387,551, m 1876, £161,074,982, m 
1881, £178,220,852, m 1882, £191,768,514, 
in 1883, £189,082,426, m 1884> £184,116,545, 
in 1888 it was £178,000,000, exclusive of 
bulhon and specie 

Our foreign exports and imports repre- 
sented in 1881, £694,105,264, which was 
nearly three millions less than the totals of 
1880 

The total real values of exports and im- 
ports in 1880 were £697,644,031, in 1882, 
£719,680,322, in 1883, £732,328,649, and m 
1884, £685,986,152, a decrease of 46 millions 
as compared with 1883, but an increase of 30 J 
millions upon 1875 (nine years), 196 nnJ’ ons 
upon 1865, and 425j milhons upon 1855 In 
1885 the total was £642,371,600, in 1886 it 
had fallen to £618,530,400, but in 1887 it again 
rose to £642,990,700, in 1888 to £685,530,000, 
and m 1889 to nearly £700,000,000 

In the forty-one years from 1840 the m- 
crease of the value of goods imported had 
risen m 1881, 540 per cent, the increased value 


per head of the population being £11, 75 4d. 
as against £2, 75. 6f o? The value of British 
produce and manufactures exported had risen 
from £51,308,740 to £234,022,678, or 356 per 
cent, and the proportion per head from £1, 
185 9d to £6, 145. These figures are very 
full of suggestion. They mean a vast acces- 
sion of comfort, a much larger supply of food, 
a remarkable improvement in the condition 
of the labouring population They also sug- 
gest that with increasing freedom of com- 
merce trade had increased, and that the na- 
tional ledger shows under the head of foreign 
traffic the gigantic total of moie than fourteen 
thousand millions sterling for the twenty-eight 
years from 1854 to 1881 mclnsive 

One more word on this suh]ect Since the re- 
maining shilhng duty and some other restric- 
tions were removed from foreign gram in 1870, 
the proportion of food brought here from abroad 
has vastly increased. In the twenty-one years 
from 1849 to 1869 the importations were about 

583.000. 000 cwt of wheat and wheat fiour, 

110.000. 000 cwt of barley, 109,000,000 cwt 
of oats, 183,000,000 cwt of maize, and a total, 
including large quantities of peas and beans, 
of 1,046,123,490 cwt In tbe twelve years 
from 1870 to 1882 the figures were about 

677.000. 000 cwt of wheat and wheat flour, 
132,500,000 cwt of barley, 143,500,000 cwt 
of oats, 334,000,000 cwt of maize, and a total 
of 1,334,701,083 cwt , a proportionate increase 
of sufficient magiutude to mark emphatically 
the date of the removal of the remaining 
restramts upon food supply It must be re- 
membered, too, that the increase in national 
prosperity has been accompanied by tbat* 
steady and compatible mcrease of population 
which IS itself sometimes an evidence of well- 
being 

One glance may be taken at the vast extent 
and the constantly increasing commercial rela- 
tions of that colonial empire the contemplation; 
of which seems to dwarf the physical and 
numerical proportions, while it enhances our 
sense of the vigour and intense vitahty of the 
poition of the realm m which we live 

From the North A merican colomes to the 
teeming provinces of our Indian possessions, 
from the West India Islands to Africa, Ei]i, 
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the Australiaa, and various settlements, the 
compumtion is made from year to year, and 
may he regarded as approximately accurate 
'When it recounts that the British Empire, 
includmg the United Kingdom, consists of an 
area of 9,000,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 326,000,000, a levenue of £210,000,000, 
an expenditure of £190,000,000, a debt of 
£1,150,000,000 ; imports and exports of 
£1,012,000,000 value, and a total of shipping, 
mwards and outwards, but excludmg the 


coasting trade, of 57,000,000 tons, of which 
45,000,000 tons is British. 

Eromthe seeming dry hones of such statistics 
there should arise in the imagination of the 
reader a great living nation — a, nation which 
has held a foremost place in the councils of 
the world, and has gone forth from the small 
island which is its central home, not only con- 
quering and to conquer, but to increase and 
multiply and to replenish the earth. 
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It may be well to look again at some of the 
events of 1882 and at the position of Mr Glad- 
stone’s government at that time, in order that 
we may better estimate the gravity of the 
situation and the difficulties, some of which 
had been accumulating before the parliament 
of 1880 came into power, with a triumphant 
majority, the members returned to the House 
of Commons hemg 854 Liberals, 237 Con- 
servatives, and 61 Home Rulers, These re- 
spective figures subsequently underwent some 
changes, the relative condition of parties being 
affected by by-elections m favour of the Con- 
servatives, hut in 1882, though the numerical 
importance of the Laberal supporters of the 
government was not much diminished, the 
burden of parhamentary duties was greatly 
increased by the continued obstruction and 
hostility of the Irish party, and the lawless 
condition of some districts in Ireland At 
the same time, the results of the Anglo- 
French financial control which had been 
established m Egypt by the government of 
Lord Beaconsfield, was leadmg to the necessity 
for [further mtervention on our part for the 
purpose of mamtaimng the authority of the 
ELhedive Tewfik Pasha, — ^who had succeeded 
his father Ismaoi, after the latter had been 
compelledto abdicate by those financial advisers 
and eontroEers. 


Both on their Irish and their Egyptian 
policy the government of Mr Gladstone soon 
had to sustam attacks all round, and more 
than one tentative endeavour so to legislate 
for Ireland as to conciliate the Home Rule 
party and pacificate the country, met with 
opposition from former friends as well as from 
foes, and was denounced by the Tones, by 
the remaining members of the advanced Whig 
party, by many Liberals who felt that they 
were hemg dnven out of sympathy with the 
ministry Even some Radical members could 
not believe in a policy of indulgence and con- 
ciliation which, as they considered, involved 
the abandonment of reasonable measures of 
protection against men who had proclaimed 
untinng hostility for the purpose of wrmging 
concession after concession from the govern- 
ment, until demands for Home Rule m the 
sense of an Irish parliament and an Irish execu- 
tive under its control should he accomphshed. 

Among the most persistent assailants of 
the government, or rather of Mr Gladstone, 
was Lord Randolph Churchill, son of the 
sixth Duke of Mailborough and Lady Frances 
Anne Emily, eldest daughter of the third 
Marquis of Londonderry Lord Randolph 
was elected, in 1874, to represen/t Woodstock, 
of which constituency his father may be said 
to have been the owner. Another candidate, 
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the Hob George Brodrick, a well-known man 
from the Liberal side, had the effrontery to 
contest the election, and Liberal notions had 
extended so far in the borough that he scored 
404 votes against the hereditary representa- 
tive. Judging from his subsequent perfor- 
mances, opposition and the incitements of 
antagonism seemed to have set free Lord Ban- 
dolph^s faculty of speech — a faculty which he 
subsequently developed with such rapidity 
that he became one of the most accomplished 
logomachists m the House of Commons, with 
a brilliant vocabulary of invective and vitupe- 
rative epithet which rivalled even that of the 
most prominent of the Parnellites While his 
father was Lord-lieutenant of Ireland under 
the last Beaconsheld administration Lord 
Randolph lived a good deal m Dublin, and 
took some part in public and offi.cial affairs 
But on Insh, as on most other questions, 
the member for Woodstock seemed to be 
determined not to attach himself definitely to 
any party or policy, although he affected to 
be a Tory rather than a Conservative, and 
gave some faint reflections of the Tory demo- 
cracy professed by Lord Beaconsfield sixty 
years ago, and shadows of which still linger 
in the fancies of a few among those young 
men who like to be decorated at their own 
expense by dames of the Primrose League ^ 
Three other members took their seats along 
with Lord Randolph on the front bench below 
the opposition gangway, from which circum- 
stance they were jestingly called “The Fourth 
Party,” a name which they retained till their 
differences (for they, of course, could not long 
agree) reduced them to three and then to two 
Mr John Eldon Gorst, Q C , the member for 
Chatham, was the legal member of the party, 
and when the Conservatives again came mto 
office was made sohcitor-generaL The Hon 
Mr Arthur Balfour, nephew and assistant 
private secretary to Lord Sahsbury, was an- 
other, but a rather dubious member of the 
quartette, and the other was Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, the member for Portsmouth, 
whose former accomphshments in the diplo- 
matic service had marked him out for office 
when, though he had lost his seat, the Con- 
^ I Vol i. pp 263, 826 


servative government afterwards came in and 
sent him to Constantinople to confer with the 
sultan on the affairs of Egypt Thus, as we 
shall see, all four had work to do Loid 
Randolph Churchill being taken up as it were 
hand over hand into the cabinet for the 
secretaryship of India, In 1882, however, 
this (to use a phrase of Mr Gladstone) ap- 
peared to he in the dim and distant future, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill was devoting 
himself chiefly to the art of assailing Mr. 
Gladstone not only with political invective 
but with such personalities as had not often 
been heard m parliament for the previous five- 
and-twenty years He had obtained the posi- 
tion of an unattached ally of the Conservative 
leaders, who, though they smiled in a depre- 
catory fashion, felt that a champion who never 
missed an opportunity to seize upon or to 
provoke a quarrel, might be valuable and 
should not he made dangerous by neglect, 
although he was a contmual source of vexation 
and distrust. 

The term “boycotting,” m i elation to a 
particular system of persecution in Ireland, 
has been familiar ever since the autumn of 
1880, when Captain Boycott, agent to Lord 
Erne, near Lough Mask, on the borders of 
Galway and Mayo, endeavoured to recover 
rent that was due from some of the tenants, 
and thereby meurred the animosity of the 
Land League He was at once sentenced to 
social excommunication. His servants were 
commanded to leave him, no labourer dared 
to remain m his employment; local shop- 
keepers were forbidden, under threats of un- 
known penalties, to supply him with ordinary 
household requisites His fields and byres 
were left untended, and he and his sisters 
were at last almost entirely cut off from com- 
munication with the people around them. 
One or two of the servants of the family held 
out till their lives were threatened and theji' 
were afraid to remain any longer, but Cap- 
tain Boycott would not yield, and his sisters, 
who were brave and determmed women, went 
out armed and drove to distant places to make 
necessary purchases As they were much hked 
by people m the district they hoped to be able 
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in time to live down the persecution, but the 
emissaries of the League made known that the 
life of anyone known to assist them would 
be in danger, labourers, who might have 
agreed to work for them, were mtimidated by 
the conviction that they would be shot m the 
fields, and it was known that gangs of armed 
ruffians were ready to break mto the houses 
or cottages of any of those who showed sym- 
pathy with Captain Boycott’s family 

It would have required a large force of 
police permanently to protect the victims of 
this mode of terrorism, and the standing 
crops on the estate would have been unhar- 
vested but for the determmation of a number 
of the peasant farmers of Ulster m Cavan and 
Monaghan, who umted in an expedition for 
the rehef of Lough Mask House against the 
agents of the Land League, who had gamed 
a despotic influence over the peasantry of the 
district, and were loud in their denunciations 
of “the invaders,” as they called the men who 
marched boldly to aid Captain Boycott m get- 
ting m his harvest There were fears that 
a serious conflict might take place, and the 
government becommg alarmed a body of 
troops, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, num- 
bering about a thousand men, was despatched 
to the scene of operations to prevent disorder 
It was, however, out of the question to keep 
a mihtary force there for the protection of one 
family, and after the crops had been gathered 
the soldiers departed, and the country people 
of the locality were once more under the ter- 
rorism of midmght bands and the threats of 
assassination Captain Boycott was obliged 
to leave the farm in which he had invested 
all his capital, and the success of “boycotting” 
as a means of intimidation or of punishment 
was established and continued to extend 
It was even then becommg painfully evi- 
dent that one of two practical issues would 
have to be chosen Either to enact severe 
repressive laws or to yield to the demands of 
those who declared that they represented the 
determmation of the majority of the Irish 
people to obtain a form of government which 
would be equivalent to what they meant by 
Home Rule, There were two questions, 
however, which required to be answered 


before any steps could be taken m that direc- 
tion — Did the leaders of the Land League, 
the members of the Irish party in parliament, 
some of whom were maintained by subscrip- 
tions, the larger proportion of which came 
from the Irish m America, reaUy represent 
the people of Ireland? and would those who 
clamoured for Home Rule be satisfied with 
anjdihmg short of an mdependent government 
with an Irish parliament m Dublin and the 
ultimate Repeal of the Union? Agrarian 
cnmes continued, and the position assumed 
by certam leaders of the League tended to 
defeat the operation of the Land Bill They 
represented m vehement terms that by sup- 
porting the League, refusmg to pay rent, and 
“holdmg the harvest,” the tenants could secure 
more than the utmost that they would be 
likely to obtam from parliament The more 
moderate of the Home Rulers, who were not 
unwilling to accept the provisions of the Land 
BiU, were themselves m a difficulty A large 
proportion of the funds of the League came, 
as we have noted, from the United States 
— from the pockets of the Irish Americans, 
whose leaders proclaimed their hatred to 
England, and from a distance advocated m 
ferocious language a “pohcy of dynamite” 
Men hke O’Donovan Rossa preached not only 
sedition but murder, and their utterances were 
echoed in some of the newspapers published 
m America with the avowed object of sup- 
porting the demands of the League 

An explosion on board the Dotterel^ one of 
the ships of the British navy, in Magellan’s 
Straits on the 26th of April, 1881, when 135 
of those on board perished and 12 only were 
saved, was spoken of with exultation by some 
of the cowardly miscreants on the other side 
of the Atlantic as the work of Irish-A merican 
dynamiters, though there was reason to be- 
heve, from the subsequent evidence on inquiry, 
that there were no grounds for such a state- 
ment Attempts were afterwards made to 
blow up or damage the Liverpool Town-hall, 
the Salford barracks, and the Mansion House 
in London, but without much mischief ensu- 
mg “Infernal machines” were discovered 
on some of the ocean-going steamers, and 
arms and explosives were found at several 
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places m England and Scotland These and 
subsequent attempts to blow up trains on the 
Metropohtan Railway, and the explosions 
which took place at the Home Office, in the 
Tower of London, and at Westminster Hall 
were acts of sheer malignity, the perpetrators 
of which could have had no definite political 
motive, and were the wretched unreasoning 
tools of those who, while safely remaming 
in America, profaned the name of Ireland 
Happily they failed to accomplish the full 
measure of the crimes which they had insti- 
gated, and they also failed in the purpose 
which they appear to have contemplated that 
of terrorizing the English people They were 
unacquainted with the English character, and 
instead of producing a panic, they only suc- 
ceeded m causing profound and undemonstra- 
tive indignation, which branded them as 
enemies of the human race It was feared 
for a time that the operatives and labourers 
m British workshops and factories might 
make the mistake of resentmg these atrocities 
by boycottmg their Irish fellow- workmen, 
but the public temper was not turned m a 
direction which would have been so deplor- 
ably unfair 

Lord Sahsbury, at the end of the year 
(1881), speaking at a banquet at Hitchin, said, 
All these efforts that are made with various 
descriptions of refinement or brutality by 
those who affect to improve the condition 
of the Irish people have but one object m 
view Whether it be the murderer on the 
hillside, the utterer of seditious speeches, or 
the more prudent and cautious organizer of 
obstruction m parliament, they all have this 
one object m view — to make England so 
weary of Indi cmpaection that Irish indepen- 
dence shall be conceded” 

But, as we have seen, the majority of people 
in the country did not agree with Lord 
Sahsbury that the Irish Land BiU, against 
which he was speaking, was a dangerous and 
unwarrantable concession. However deeply 
they might deplore the means taken by the 
Irish party to give emphasis to their demands, 
there were comparatively few who doubted 
(Lord Satabury himself was far from doubt- 
ing) that Ireland had claims the justice of 


which could not be denied or much longer 
withstood The misery was that some men, 
who appeared in parliament as the chosen 
representatives of the Irish people, repeatedly 
used language which, to Irish audiences may 
have been only designed to give fervid em- 
phasis to ordinary expressions, but to other 
hearers and other readers were threats of vio- 
lence and personal incitements to crime The 
persistency with which they endeavoured to 
obstruct every attempt to carry out useful 
and necessary legislation, and perhaps, above 
all, their supposed association with those who 
had directed malignant efforts which might 
have destroyed a number of mnocent people 
in England, alienated those who were anxious 
to remove every disability which in the name 
of the Dnity of the Kingdom separated Ireland 
from Great Britain Irish opposition frustrated 
such efforts to obhterate past injustice as would 
secure for Ireland a measure of Home Rule 
which would give her representatives the 
mtemal government of the country and con- 
trol over all but imperial interests 

It should be understood that what has been 
said of the ‘‘attitude” of the Irish political 
leaders, of their parliamentary utterances, 
and ‘'the way that they have with them,” 
refers chiefly to some pronounced members 
of the party. They, however, always con- 
tended that, whatever may have been the 
seeming result of their utterances, they have 
used their influence to prevent outrage and to 
control violence; though Mr Parnell acknow- 
ledged the recognition of boycottmg as a 
“rough remedy ” 

Perhaps they considered it sufficient answer 
I to the charges brought against them to deny 
I their accuracy, and to attribute them to want 
of sympathy with Irishmen and Ireland 
There may be something in this, and it is 
assuredly necessary to make great allowances 
for Irish characteristics Indeed we are met 
on the very threshold of the endeavour to 
explain the peculiar view which influenced 
Irish allegiance by the fact that Mr Parnell, 
the chief of the party, who, it is said, could 
control the votes of two-thirds of the Irish 
i people, was only an Irishman “ on one side,” 
was a landlord, a Protestant, and had little of 
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the fei vour or ready fluency of an orator Mr 
J ohn Dillon was perhaps, next to Mr Parnell, 
the foremost representative of Irish feeling, 
and no one listening to his measured mono- 
tonous accents would for the moment think 
that such passionate and violent words could 
be said in such a manner To read his speeches 
one would fancy they were deliveied with 
v^emence, but the level sad tone of voice 
suited his appearance— his tall, thin, consump- 
tive-looking figure, pale face, jet-black hair, 
and large, dark, impressive eyes ^^If the 
priests do not stand by the people the Catholic 
Church IS doomed,” he once said, and this is 
the kind of thing he could say, but he could 
be bitter and personal — and not only could be, 
but TettF often was, and seemed to glory in it. 
Ko one, however, doubted the purity of Mr 
DiUon^s pohtical motives, and he and Michael 
Davitt were the most mfluential of the Parnel- 
lite party after Mr Parnell himseK, while 
Mr T M Healy (who left a situation m a 
railway office at Newcastle to become Mr 
Parnells secretary, and entered Pailiament in 
1880), and Mr W OHnen, the editor of Umted 
Ireland^ represented the fierce assailants who 
led parliamentary attacks, and Mr Sexton 
the more prosaic, matter-of-fact side of the 
party 

Probably there was no Enghshman m 
Parliament; less understood by the Irish party 
than? Mr Forster, the secretary for Ireland 
His plain, straightforward, uncompromismg 
honesty of purpose and devotion to duty raised 
him above fear, and he was convmced that 
nothmg could be achieved for the rehef of the 
Irish people or for secimng their just claims 
until the common laws of civilization were 
observed, and the security of life and property 
enforced Mr. Forster was a man of very 
deep convictions, great mtensity of character, 
and earnest sympathy It was positive pam 
and grief to him to he urged to the conclusion 
that physical force must he employed to put 
an end to the anarchy and crime which seemed 
to he mcreasing at the very tune that efiforts 
were being made to legislate m the direction 
of kberty and popular nght, but even his 
attempts to mitigate the laws which were put 
in force' were looked upon with more than 


suspicion, and he was constantly reviled and 
insulted A recommendation which he gave, 
that the armed pohce should load their guns 
with buckshot in order as much as possible 
to avoid infiictmg fatal injuries when obliged 
to fire, was the occasion of aperpetualand bitter 
taunt Th6 nickname, “Buckshot Forster,” 
was spoken with a ferocious accent of detesta- 
tion, which was painfully absurd to everybody 
who knew the man and saw what he had to 
undergo 

“This has been to me a most painful duty,” 
he said when he urged the passing of the so- 
called Coercion Bill “I never expected that 
I should have to discharge it. If I had 
thought that this duty would devolve on the 
Irish secretary I would never have held the 
office. If I could have foreseen that this 
would be the result of twenty years of parlia- 
mentary life I would have left parhament 
rather than have undertaken it But I never 
was more clear than I am now that it is my 
duty I never was more clear that the man 
responsible, as I am, for the administration 
of the government of Ireland ought no longer 
to have any part or share in any government 
which does not fulfil its first duty — the pro- 
tection of person and property and the security 
of hherty ” 

He soon ceased to have any such ^lare, for 
the pohcy with regard to Ireland was under- 
gomg a change, the leaders of the Home 
Rule party who had been arrested for preach- 
mg sedition and rebelhon, were to be released 
at a time when he believed that it was more 
than ever necessary to show a firm hand, and 
with pam, both on account of the necessity 
which forced this conviction upon him and 
of his separation from the cabinet presided 
over by Mr Gladstone, he resigned the Irish 
secretaryship, 

Mr Gladstone in his speech at Leeds m 
October, 1881, when speaking of the condition 
of Jreksnd, had said “Amidst difficulties 
which rarely have been equalled, and wiih 
the recollection of splendid services persoimily 
rendered to the people of Ireland from pure, 
dismterested, mdividual philsmthropy m the 
early days of his youth, Mir Forster represents 
in Ireland that cause which, I hope will 
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triumph I hope it will triumph I have 
not lost confidence m the people of Ireland ” 
The reference to Mr Forster’s earlier arduous 
endeavours to assist in alleviating the con- 
dition of the Irish peasantry during the 
famine was appropriate, and the declaration 
that his efforts to sustain the operation of the 
Land Act were but a continuation of the same 
desire to benefit the Irish people, was intended 
to pomt to the fact that Mr PameU. and several 
of the members of the Land League were 
actively endeavouring to frustrate the oper- 
ation of that measure and to obstruct the 
pacification of the country — that Mr Parnell, 
the man who had ^'made himself the head 
of the most violent party in Ireland, and who 
had offered the greatest temptations to the 
Irish people, desired to arrest the operation 
of the act — to stand, as Aaron stood, between 
the living and the dead, but to stand there, 
not as Aaron stood, to arrest but to spread 
the plague” Mr Gladstone added “If the 
law, purged from defect and from every taint 
of mjustice, is still to be repelled and refused, 
and the first conditions of political society are 
to be set at naught, then I say, without hesi- 
tation, the resources of civihzation against its 
enemies are not yet exhausted ” 

He pomted out the material progress that 
had been made in Ireland in the past twenty 
years, and instanced the farming class, which 
might be said almost to constitute the body 
of the nation, understood as the term is 
understood in Ireland Forty years before, 
the deposits m the Irish banks mdicatmg the 
amount of free savmgs was about five millions, 
fifteen years later they had risen to some 
eleven or twelve milhons, and were then (at 
the end of 1881) nearly thirty millions, an 
enonnous proportion of which was agricul- 
tural savings. With regard to moral and 
legal progress, that also had been remarkable 
There was still one painful and grievous 
exception to the diminution of offences against 
the law, namely, agianan offences, but whereas 
forty and fifty years before, the whole of the 
community was adverse to the execution of law, 
and there were some 14,000 offenders annually 
conunitted, the law, except as to agrarian 
offences, had come to be as well executed in 


Ireland as in England, and the numbei’s 
recorded in statistical comparisons of criminal 
offenders had fallen from 14,000 to 3000 
These were indications of leal progress about 
which there could he no mistake. “ They are 
encouiagements to us to persevere and fall 
back upon that stock of lesolution and of 
patience by which it is that a nation grows 
great, and when it has grown great keeps its 
greatness W e will not be daunted or baffled by 
difiolculties, we will spend every effort and every 
resource, against whatever opposition, in the 
accomplishment of a great and noble work ” 
That work was to be carried far towards 
accomplishment by the operation of the Land 
Act Some sections of the Land League 
itself, notably in county Clare, had declared 
that it ought to be accepted for the purpose 
of making an impartial trial of its provisions, 
and Mr Isaac Butt, who until his death three 
or four years before had been the leader of 
the Irish party in parliament, had said, 
speaking of a measure that would give effec- 
tual security of tenure to the Irisli tenant 
“ Such a measure would obliterate the traces 
of the ascendency of conquest , it would teach 
the population of Ireland to regard the institu- 
tions connected with landed property with a 
friendly mstead of a hostile feeling It would 
conciliate them to the law, which they now 
regard as their enemy, because they know it 
chiefiy as enforcing landlords’ nghts Take 
the great body of the people into partnership, 
with proprietary privileges, and you do more 
to attach them to the law or the constitution 
than you could effect by all the political or 
religious concessions you could make Other 
questions engage their feelings or their pas- 
sions, the land question touches their very 
existence and their life ” 

It was to accomplish the security of the 
tenant by maintaining for him proprietary 
privileges that the Land Act had been passed, 
and yet the leaders of the Land League were 
using every effort to frustrate its operation 
Mr Gladstone might possibly have selected 
from the speeches of the elder Dillon illustra- 
tions of the benefits to he derived from a hearty 
alliance between the Irish party and advanced 
Liberals, and its endorsement by acceptmg 
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the Land Act, but he could have found no en- 
couragement from anything ever said by the 
younger, the member for East Mayo It 
was he who at a meeting m March (1881) 
had declared that if the Land League were 
broken up, the people would still be imbued 
with its principles, that the farms would he 
as idle and desolate then as they did that 
day, and that the man who took a faim from 
which an honest man had been evicted would 
be treated as before — as a traitor, a swmdler, 
and a robber, with whom no honest man or 
honest man’s children would speak or deal 
He repeated, that a man who took such a farm 
should be pointed out as a traitor, and his 
children after him cursed by his neighbours 
There had been a considerable amount of 
cursing in Mr Dillon’s addresses He cursed 
Mr Poster He had cursed Mr Gladstone 
at the time that, instead of listening to the 
demands of the Land League, the so-called 
“ Coercion ” Act was being enforced, and the 
leading members of local branches of the 
League were being arrested He had been so 
thoroughly aware that his speeches were il- 
legal and seditious that he defiantly challenged 
the government to arrest him, and m the 
spring of 1881, when Mr Parnell had declared 
that he did not believe it would be possible 
to create a fair tribunal, and that ^^the attempt 
at fixing a fair rent, though it offered an 
enticing prospect to the rack-rented farmers, 
would result in disappointment to them,” 
Mr Dillon urged the people at a meeting near 
Clonmel to obstruct the levying of rack- 
rents by every device which their ingenuity 
suggested, and to punish the man who assisted 
the landlords to levy their rack-rents He 
advised them to keep within the law, not 
because he respected the law, and not because 
he believed that they respected it, but simply 
and solely because it did not pay to allow the 
landlords to catch them outside the law He 
therefore advised them to exercise their in- 
genuity in sailing as close to the wind as they 
possibly could If you want earnestly and 
like men to carry out the policy of the League 
you^must learn to know that the only way in 
which you have got to revenge yourselves or 
to protect yourselves against such acts of 


tyranny is to attack the men whom you have 
the power to attack , and wherever you see a 
man, no matter what hxa profession in life, 
helping a landlord who does a thing like that, 
let the Land League of Tipperary follow him 
through every turning of his life, let them, if 
they can, rum him as he sought to rum you 
in your difficulties ” 

On the following day Mr Dillon was 
arrested at Portarhngton, and it was feared 
that the action of the government would excite 
some violent demonstrations, but no organized 
disturbance took place, though there was a 
continuance of those outrages which were in- 
cited by the speeches of many of the more 
violent exponents of the principles of the 
League Mr Dillon was released three or four 
months afterwards on account of ill-health, 
and he retired from active political life for the 
remainder of the year, not, as Mr Gladstone 
seemed to have concluded, because he was 
reluctant to oppose the operation of the Land 
Bill, but because Mr Parnell did not take up 
a still more uncompromising attitude with 
regard to it, and preach more emphatically 
what Mr Gladstone designated “ the doctrines 
of public plunder.” 

The premier did not charge upon the whole 
Home Buie party the doctrines which he 
denounced, since a considerable proportion of 
the nominal Home Bulers did not hold those 
doctrmes, though many who rejected them in 
their inmost souls, refrained from appearing 
to stand aloof because they considered that 
extreme and extravagant representations were 
alone appropriate to the object of obtaining 
“justice for Ireland.” 

Mr Parnell had, twelve months before, told 
the people of Ireland that they ought to pay, 
not the rents they had covenanted to pay, but 
the estimate of Griffith’s valuation He pro- 
claimed that whereas the rental of Ireland was 
seventeen millions of money, the landlord was 
entitled to nothing but the original value of 
the land before the spade was put into it, and 
that the rental he might justly claim was not 
seventeen millions, hut possibly about three 
millions of money. He instructed the people 
that until he gave them leave they were not 
to go into the court which the parliament of 
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the country had established They were not 
to go there till he had framed certain test cases 
for him and his brethren of the Land League 
to take into court, and these would be cases of 
rents which were fair and moderate rents, the 
court would therefore reject the application, 
and Mr Parnell and his tram would then 
make that rejection a reason for telling the 
Irish people that they had been betrayed, that 
the court was worthless, and that the Land 
Act ought to meet with their uneqYivocal 
condemnation Mr Gladstone aptly quoted 
from the written opinions of a friend* “What 
IS amazing and discouraging is that, during 
the past eighteen months, no Irishman in 
Ireland has lifted up his voice to warn his 
countrymen or to condemn the rebel faction 
led by Mr Parnell , that there has been no 
meeting of any importance, no movement of 
any kind, no expression of opinion in support 
of public law and public order. The upper 
classes, the landowners, are silent or are 
refugees, and their power is gone There is 
no middle class there, as there is in England, 
to step forward to sustain the government 
and denounce evil A general cowardice 
seems to prevail among all classes who possess 
property, and government is expected to pre- 
serve peace with no moral force behind it 
Subsequent events showed that those mem- 
bers of the ministry who were in accord with 
Mr Gladstone sought to enforce the law that 
the operation of the Land Act might not be 
frustrated. It was, they bebeved, necessary 
to vmdicate the authority of the government, 
that they might be able to proceed with 
measures intended to remove the disabilities 
df which the Irish party complained, and by 
^tablMimg order to secure for Ireland an 
ij 0 a|MX)ved condition of social and pohtical life, 
to be followed by tranquillity and commercial 
prosperity. It had to be shown, however, that 
the party of violence and the political agitators 
who endeavoured to frustrate such efforts 
should learn that they could not intimidate 
those whose duty it was to maintain the law 
In September, 1881, there was a great con- 
vention of the Land Leaguers in Dublin, where 
for three days delegates from all the branches 
of Leagne in Ireland met m the Rotunda 


to discuss the Land Act and to decide on their 
future action The hall was crowded with 
those who claimed to be the representatives 
of the tenant farmers of the country, and as 
the meeting was for conference there were 
men from the Protestant North, from XJlater, 
and the district where the descendants of 
the Scottish settlers held their farms It was 
evident that a great majority of the priests 
had decided to support the League. A large 
number of them were present, and several 
spoke in terms which pledged them to the 
leaders of the movement Perhaps they 
accepted it because they thought it a good 
alternative There had been instances in 
which their opposition to the lawless declara- 
tions of those who advocated terrorism had 
resulted m their being deserted by a large 
proportion of their congregations, who showed 
their disregard of clerical injunctions by 
abandoning all restrictions and becommg 
members of the still-existing Fenian associa- 
tion, by which the maiming of cattle, murder- 
ous assaults, and assassination were represented 
to be justifiable demonstrations 

There was nothing alarming in the pro- 
ceedings at the convention, nor in the address 
of its chairman, Mr. Parnell, who, while 
professing that the League would make the 
best of the Land Bill, intimated that its 
operation would he controlled by the prepara- 
tion of those test cases, the effects of which, 
as we have seen, would be to frustrate the 
beneficial working of the measure. It was 
represented that the bill itself was but a 
tentative instalment of what should be de- 
manded from the government, and that so far 
from diminishing the work of the League it 
would make its active efforts the more neces- 
sary. The comparatively quiet and even 
subdued tone of the proceedings was no indi- 
cation of the real attitude of the Irish leaders 
Their doctrine was not that of assisting but 
of resisting the government, and though men 
holding the extreme views of Mr Dillon 
dissented from the apparently moderate re- 
presentations made at the meeting, Mr 
Parnell contrived to secure the support of the 
large body of the peasant labourers, who had 
previously held aloof and followed the dele- 
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gates of the Fenian conspiracy This seemed 
to promise a diminution of those atrocities, 
reports of which came from various parts of 
the country Mr Parnell had apparently 
succeeded in bringing within the controUmg 
influence of the League those who had acknow- 
ledged no political remedy hut continued 
outrage He had announced that the time 
had come for something to be done for the 
labourers, and had said that he was ready, if 
necessary, to put himself at the head of their 
movement, and to give it a definite and organ- 
ized form Even m England numbers of 
persons thought that this might be the dawn 
of a brighter day — that under a definite, and 
perhaps an endurable political organization, 
directed by a leader who might open the way 
f<H* reasonable conciliation, there were hopes 
of the restoration of order and the adoption 
of such concessions as would lead to the 
pacification of the country Large meetings 
of the League were held in the disaffected 
districts, many of which were attended by 
Mr Parnell, who was then, or soon afterwards, 
called the uncrowned Xing of Ireland, a phrase 
which, like much else that was striking, had 
been borrowed from what was said of or by 
Daniel O’Connell On his return to Dubhn 
he was received with enormous enthusiasm by 
a great crowd, and was drawn in a torchlight 
procession through the streets in his carnage 
from the railway-station to the oflices of the 
League, where he and Mr Sexton addressed 
the multitude m speeches which added to the 
popular excitement 

It would appear that the government at 
this time had some inchnation to the opinion 
that Mr Parnell might adopt a policy re- 
sembling that of O’Connell, and convert the 
League into an association for carrymg on 
political agitation without encouraging cnme 
or actual rebellion At all events there were 
symptoms of a desire to relax the sentences 
against some of the prisoners who had been 
arrested for seditious and criminal speeches, 
hut one of them, Father Sheehy, was released 
from prison, with the result that he at once 
went about the country haranguing the people 
in language more violent than ever, and de- 
nouncing the ministry in unmeasured terms 


to audiences who regarded him as a martyr 
to a tyrannical alien government a view 
which seemed to be endorsed by Mr Parnell, 
who went with him to Cork, where they were 
received with the same enthusiasm as had 
marked the demonstration in Dubhn 

It might have been that Mr Parnell had 
secured less control over the followers of the 
Fenian societies and the union of labourers 
than he had wished or expected. Events 
afterwards showed that though various secret 
associations maintained a connection with the 
Land I^eague they did not abandon their own 
special organizations, nor subordinate their 
own organization to that of the larger society 
They still held their secret meetings, obeyed 
directions from their own central authority, 
and plotted sedition and murder It was 
asked, Would Mr Parnell succeed in leading 
them, or would they drag Was the 

League not strong enough to control them, or 
did its leaders contemplate unitmg the two 
bodies by partly adopting the language and 
appearing to endorse the lawless proceedings 
of those who were already outside the pale of 
the law, and were soon likely to be regarded 
as the enemies of social order and ordinary 
humanity? 

At any rate the hopes or expectations that 
the proceedings of the convention and the 
influence of the leaders of the League would 
result in successful efforts to prevent agrarian 
crimes, and to restore respect for the laws 
that govern civilized communities, were not 
realized Either the Leagu e and its 1 eaders were 
comparatively powerless to forbid violence, or 
they sought, by appearing to countenance the 
language and even the practical application 
of the language of violence and crime, to 
maintain the large nominal accession to their 
ranks which had been achieved by the union 
with the extremists Mr Gladstone and the 
ministry waited in vain for any appearance 
of a controlling influence exercised by the 
League The language of the leaders addressed 
to large audiences was not always either sedi- 
tious or violent, but it was often doubtful, 
and was sometimes such as could not he easily 
distinguished from incitement to cnme and to 
defiance of authority The refusal to pay rent 
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was accompanied m various parts of the coun- 
try by atrocities committed against those who 
would not ]om in the manifesto against the j 
landlords, or who were willing to pay the fair 
value of their holdings The families of those 
who became tenants of places from which the 
former holders had been evicted were in con- 
stant jeopardy cattle were maimed and tor- 
tured, women and children injured, men shot 
from behind hedges, whole districts terrorized 
by night-gangs of armed ruffians, who entered 
houses and cottages or fired through the win- 
dows upon the inmates It had become 
necessary that some determined and decisive 
action should be taken by the government to 
vindicate its authority, and to show that its 
reluctance to resort to strong measures was 
not caused by timidity, and that previous 
endeavours to satisfy the just demands of the 
Irish people had not been extorted by the 
menaces of the League It was no time to 
palter Something had to be done practically 
to contradict the assertions of priests and 
anarchists, that the policy of intimidation had 
been successful Mr Parnell had retorted on 
Mr Gladstone with denunciations which again 
brought Mr. Dillon to his side to repel with 
scorn the declarations that he had retired from 
the fray because he would not take the re- 
sponsibility of opposing the operation of the 
Land Bill The decision of the government 
was prompt enough On the 12th of October 
a cabinet council was summoned Mr Porster 
went to Dublin with an order for the arrest 
of Mr Parnell, and on the following morning 
(the 13th) the leader of the Land League was 
taken from his hotel and lodged in Kilmain- 
ham jail A few days afterwards Mr Sexton, 
Mr O’KeUy, Mr Dillon, and other prominent 
members of the League were also arrested, 
Mr Egan, the treasurer, escaping to Pans, 
and some other offidals seekmg safety by keep- 
mg out of the country 

There were already a considerable number 
of pnaoners in Kilmainham, and Mr Michael 
Davitt, who had been the practical founder 
and organizer of the League, had been arrested 
on the 3d of February, brought to England 
for tnal, and sent to an English prison. He 
had already suffered a term of imprisonment 


for being concerned in the Fenian conspiiacy 
of 1867, but had been liberated on ticket of 
leave in 1879, when he threw himself with 
intense energy and great eloquence into the 
agitation earned on by the League Mr 
Davitt, however, though he had been in Ame- 
rica, and perhaps in consequence of what he 
had heard and seen of the ‘^Insh-Amencan” 
party, spoke enaphatically against all attempts 
to further the cause of Irish patriotism by deeds 
of outrage and violence On one occasion, 
while reminding his hearers that no great 
movement ever triumphed in Ireland or else- 
where without numbers having to sufi^er for 
their devotion, he added, but glorious indeed 
will be our victory, and high in the estimation 
of mankind will our grand old fatherland 
stand, if we can so curb our passions and con- 
trol our actions in this struggle for free land, 
as to march to success through privation and 
danger, without resorting to the wild justice 
of revenge, or being guilty of anything which 
could sully the character of a brave and 
Christian people 

Mr Michael Davitt doubtless had intended 
the League to be an organization for agitating 
the land question in a manner that could 
not be pronounced unlawful Indeed he con- 
tended that the Penians had held aloof from 
it for the reason that it was a constitutional 
organization, and that therefore Mr Forster 
was not justified in describing it as an un- 
lawful society holding secret meetings, but as 
Mr DavitPs own addresses were also distin- 
guished by utterances which the government 
could not toleiate from a political prisoner 
who had been set at liberty conditionally on 
his not repeating the offence for which he had 
been convicted, he was arrested after deliver- 
ing a speech of considerable violence during 
the time of the parliamentary elections 

There had been growing misunderstanding 
and suspicion on both sides, arising in a great 
measure from a certain incompatibility in 
the respective national characteristics, which 
was emphasized by the relative position of 
English ministers and Irish leaders The 
comparatively self - restraining and reticent 
temper of the former prevented them from 

1 Annual Megister, 1881 
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fairly estimating the unrestrained demon- 
strativeness and almost irresponsible ex- 
aggeration of the latter The verbal adroit- 
ness Tvhich evaded logical argument, and 
the voiubihty which embarrassed debate, 
looked like wilful and perverse antagonism or 
contempt, and the impassioned harangue, 
rounded with incendiary metaphor and pointed 
with seditious suggestion, was sometimes 
interpreted as breathing enmity when it 
would only beai the construction of denuncia- 
tion and reproach. On the other hand, the 
Irish estimate of some of those who were 
honestly anxious to cancel past misgovern- 
ment, and to secure real justice for Ire- 
land^^ by measures which would he gradual 
but effectual in their operation, was, that every 
effort they made was not only so inadequate 
as to deserve no thanks, but so delusive as to 
merit only scorn and opprobrium The im- 
possibility of the English understanding the 
Irish character, and of showing sympathy for 
Irish claims and needs, was bitterly urged by 
the Home Eulers, and on the other hand 
English members of parliament on both sides 
of the house as bitterly complained that their 
best intentions were constantly misrepiesented 
by the leaders of the Irish party 

There were some among the advanced 
Liberals, who were again accepting and even 
rejoicing in the name of Eadicals, who saw 
the fallacy and injustice of both representa- 
tions It may be accepted as a common 
hnman experience, that when two persons 
have reached a point of dissension where 
they are thoroughly and honestly angry with 
each other, they are nearer to reconciliation 
than during a period of cold mistrust and 
sullen suspicion The heat of indignation is 
m itself expressive of a kind of sympathy, 
inasmuch as it is opposed to indifference It 
is human, and following the ebullition of 
feeling comes a sense of the need of forbear- 
ance The endeavour to justify anger in 
some sort arouses a sense of justice, and after 
the storm of antagonism comes a gleam of 
possible conciliation 

It is not unreasonable to suggest that the 
outspoken wrath of the prime minister and 

other members of the government, and the 
VOL. IV 


retprts of the Irish leaders, made an appreci- 
able change in the political situation, though 
it did not become evident until passion had 
subsided It was as impossible to suppose 
that all the representatives of Home Eule 
were actuated by base or sinister motives, as 
to believe that English statesmen deliberately 
set themselves to refuse to the Irish people 
those rights and liberties which were claimed 
and exercised by the people of England, 
Wales, and Scotland Nothing could be 
plainer than that the Liberal policy was to 
cancel as far as was possible the effects of past 
misgovernment, and to commence anew career 
— not merely of conciliation, but of restoia- 
tion, but the manner in which it was proposed 
to effect these changes was not acceptable to 
those who doubtless represented the desires 
of the Irish peasantry They were too grad- 
ual for the impatience of leaders and people 
alike, and they never seemed to hold out the 
expectation of achieving the results contem- 
plated by the originators of the Land League 
The landlord was regarded as the usurper 
who held possession of the soil as the repre- 
sentative of the right of conquest, and though 
it might be shown that this view was alto- 
gether illusory, that it would be impossible 
to undo the events that had marked the his- 
tory of generations, and that the present 
owners of the land were not usurpers who 
only consented to lend the land to the tenant 
on terms which were oppressive, the League 
contended that existing conditions had arisen 
from the ancient tyranny, and that if the 
tenant were obliged to accept the terms 
offered to him or leave his holding, he had 
only the alternative of staivation upon the 
land for which he could not pay the rent, or 
of being evicted — to find himself and his 
family still starving, and hopeless of obtain- 
ing either food or shelter. Of course there is 
a vast tract of argument open before coming 
to this view Where was the sympathy for 
landlords who had purchased or inherited 
estates, and having reduced rents to the 
lowest reasonable figure, found themselves 
without resources, and menaced by a tenantry 
who refused to pay rent at all, and met every 

just demand with threats of violence or 

85 
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with actual outrage, not only against the 
owners but against anyone who ventured to 
become tenants of the holdings which bad 
been neglected and half abandoned 1 The cry 
of ‘‘tenant right” had drowned all others. 
The rapid growth of the League, and the 
prospect of its acquiring an authority and 
influence which would paralyse the govern- 
ment and defeat its slower attempts to remedy 
the evils complained of by assessing the just 
claims of owners and holders, carried its 
leadeis beyond what was, perhaps, its origi- 
nal intention They began to believe that 
rebellion or threatened insurrection was a 
short road to repudiation of all obligations 
except those which might b6 established by 
an Irish Parliament, if not absolutely inde- 
pendent of British aid, so constituted as not 
to be amenable to any authority of the British 
government 

This was the situation at the moment when 
the order was given for the arrest of Mr 
Parnell and his associates, and, even should 
it be admitted, — as Sir Charles Eussell after- 
wards said, — that the government of Ireland 
had been conducted on the principle, not of 
considering what it was that the Irish people 
exactly wanted, but what the government 
thought they ought to want, — there was 
apparently no alternative but to show that 
no part of the kingdom should be committed 
to anarchy by the unchecked assumptions of 
the leaders of an association, the aims of 
which were opposed to the maintenance of 
the laws 

The blow fell unexpectedly, and the arrests 
were made almost at the moment that the 
League was displaying renewed defiance in 
the belief that the government was palsied 
On the 12th of October Mr. Gladstone was 
attending a meetmg at the Guildhall to 
receive an address from the lord-mayor and 
corporation and the artisans of London as a 
testimonial of the respect and admiration 
with which they regarded his labours in the 
service of the state To this was added a 
request that he would sit for a marble bust 
to be placed in the Guildhall, It was evident 
that at this meeting, which diiefly represented 
the middle class of the community, the prompt 


and decisive action of the ministry and the 
arrest of the threatening Irish leaders was 
received with favour 

Unlike Daniel O’Connell, who, when he 
was sentenced, issued a proclamation enjoining 
the Irish people to commit no breach of the 
peace, ^ the imprisoned leaders of the League 
published a manifesto calling upon Irish ten- 
ants to pay no lent while their representatives 
were in jail They were evidently not pre- 
pared for the vigour with which the govern- 
ment was about to act During the tnals 
in the early part of the year Mr Justice Fitz- 
gerald had declared that the Land League was 
an illegal association, but the advisers of the 
government did not seem able to come with 
certainty to the same conclusion, and the League 
was suffered to go on It professed to be 
a combination operating by constitutional 
means, legal agitation, and passive resistance 
The government was, therefore, reluctant to 
suppress it A ministry which had Mr 
Gladstone as its chief, and Mr Bright, Mr 
Chamberlain, and other advanced Liberals, 
as members of the cabinet, was prepared to 
allow considerable latitude to an association 
which fervently declared its sole aim to be to 
obtain by legal means the recognition of the 
just claims of the Irish people, and denied 
that it was responsible for crimes and outrages 
which were the traditional results of long 
misgovernment, and the frequency of which 
had been much exaggerated m official reports 
So the League had grown with impunity, 
and had attained a more powerful influence 
from the fact that it had originally been sup- 
ported by the Insh clergy Archbishop Croke 
of Cashel maintained it with vehement 
eloquence against Ajrchbishop Maccabe of 
Dublin, who was as vehemently opposed to 
it, and numbers of the young priests, many 
of them doubtless because they believed it 
was a constitutional and lawful as well as a 
national and patriotic association, joined it 
warmly, and thereby aroused the enthusiastic 
appreciation of the peasantry 

A Ladies’ Land League was formed under 
the presidency of Miss Anna Parnell, the 
sister of the member for Cork, and at the 

1 See voL il p 126 
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meetings of its members tbe language used 
was no more conciliatory than that of the 
male members of the society* The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin denounced the ladies^ as- 
sociation in a pastoral letter, Aichhishop 
Croke sprang to its defence ; and then ensued 
the rather unseemly spectacle of two prelates 
hurling at each other language which could 
scarcely be distinguished from anathema. 
The result was that Archbishop Croke became 
the representative ecclesiastic of the League, 
or, as it was then also called, the Nationalist 
party, and he made quite a triumphal pro- 
cession through Ireland, representing, perhaps, 
to the peasantry the sanction of the Church 
to the demonstration against the landlords 
The language of political injunction on behalf 
of the League was frequently to be heard 
from the pulpits of the parish churches 
In one case, at Parsonstown, the curate, seeing 
some soldiers of the 20th present at divine 
service, took the opportunity to introduce 
this element into his address, which had the 
effect of causing the lieutenant in command to 
take up his sword and belt and march out, 
followed by hia men, who promptly obeyed 
his order to leave the building, amidst a storm 
of opprobrium 

The address issued by the imprisoned leaders 
was ill-judged. The government was not to 
he alarmed by denunciation. It had not sent 
the leaders of the League to Kil m ain h am 
to punish them, hut to put a stop to their 
active antagonism for a time The League 
itself was proclaimed an illegal and criminal 
association, and its various branches were 
suppressed throughout the country It ap- 
peared to have collapsed, and the Land Act 
came mto more active operation Por a time 
the courts were crowded with applicants 
desiring to take advantage of its provisions, 
and additional commissioners had to be ap- 
pointed to fulfil the increased duties There 
was, however, no immediate diminution in 
the number or aggravated character of the 
offences which continued to be committed, 
and it seemed as though the more distmctly 
cnminal organizations, which had become 
partially connected with, the League, were 
endeavouring to incite the lawless part of the 
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population to acts of increasing violence, and 
to establish a reign of terror, for even in the 
towns murderous assaults were committed by 
the emissaries of secret someties 

We* have only noted what was the course 
of events in Ireland m 1881, and it has been 
necessary to revert to this period in order to 
enable us to understand the more recent 
situation. But we may for a moment pause 
at the state of affairs m parliament during 
the same period Mr. Parnell and his col- 
leagues repeatedly used language in parlia- 
ment during the early part of the year, which 
was made doubly significant by later occur- 
rences It was almost impossible to resist the 
impression that having to deal with a Liberal 
government, anxious to do justice and to make 
concessions, and containing that democratic 
element with which Mr Parnell was after- 
wards desirous of forming an alhance, the 
Nationalists thought they might go so far as 
to secure measures which the people of Ireland 
would accept, and at the same time pre- 
serve towards the government an offensive 
and antagonistic attitude which would make 
such concessions appear to have been obtained 
through fear. The professed ultimate aim 
was to obtain “Home Pule,” but the mean- 
ing of “Home Eule” had not been dearly 
defined, and the ground of explanation lay 
open between an extended system of local 
self-government for Ireland, or such distinct 
legislation as would he equivalent to an in- 
dependent government and virtual repeal of 
the Union Extremists like Mr Dillon would 
not stop short of proclaiming their demands 
for the latter , but of Mr Parnell and others, 
who took more statesmanlike and reasonable 
views, it was believed that they saw the 
futility of demanding more than was possible, 
whatever might be the manner of their asser- 
tions A time came when it was pretty gen- 
erally understood that though the leaders of 
the “National Party” professed to their fol- 
lowers to take each concession only as an in- 
stalment towards Home Rule, they did not, 
and would not, interpret self-government to 
mean separation from Engibnd or absolute 
independence of the authority of the British 
government. 
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Assuredly even the most “advanced” mem- 
bers of the cabinet were not prepared to con- 
template actual severance of the government 
of the two countries It is doubtful whether 
(apart from the Irish party), a single member 
of the house would have voted for “Home 
Eule” in the sense of an actual repeal of the 
Union and a breach of the empire There 
had been secessions because of the alleged 
injury which the Land Bill would inflict on 
owners of property in Ireland The Duke of 
Argyll left the cabinet for the reason that 
ownership would, in his opinion, be m com- 
mission or abeyance, a condition which would 
not fail to be injurious to the agricultural 
industry of any country, and especially of a 
country like Ireland His place of privy-seal 
was filled by Lord Carlingford, though some 
of the Badical party thought that the vacancy 
should have been supplied by Mr Fawcett 
or Sir Charles Dilke 

It is worth noticing before we leave this 
period, that early in the session Mr Parnell, 
speaking at Glasgow, had said that Mr Glad- 
stone’s attempts to protect the Irish tenants 
would fail as regarded the smaller tenants 
Expropriation would be the better, because 
the quicker solution of the question Instead 
of emigration fiom Ireland to America he 
would rather see emigration from the west to 
the east of Ireland, all the smaller holders 
were wanted at home, and might be there 
provided with employment. There was plenty 
of improvable land in Connaught and else- 
where, and at the cost of five milhons of 
money 100,000 families could be brought in 
for this purpose If he had his way, and 
speaking as a practical farmer, he would 
bring back to Ireland every Irish man, woman, 
and child who had gone to England, and 
would find employment for every one of them 
Mr Gladstone might have the support of the 
Irish people for his bill if he would only pro- 
tect the present small holders in their pro- 
perties If he failed, the last chance he or 
any other English statesman would ever have 
would be lost 

We have seen what interpretation was 
afterwards put upon protecting small holders 
The language used by the Home Eulers before 


meetings in England and Scotland was of a 
very different character to that used to Irish 
peasants in Ireland 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in the clear and 
incisive language which characteiized his 
speeches, put the case as between the govern- 
ment and the Painellites with unmistakable 
clearness at Birmingham Mr Parnell, he 
said, and those who followed him, had never 
concealed the fact that their chief object was 
not the removal of grievances in Ii eland, but 
the separation of Ireland from England “ Mr 
Parnell, speaking in Ireland, said that he 
would never have joined the Land League, 
he would have taken no part in the great 
agitation which had been called into existence 
to redeem the Irish people from the con- 
sequences of centuries of wrong, if he had not 
thought it would have helped him in the 
Nationalist and Separatist movement in which 
he chiefiy took an interest How can we 
satisfy these men?” asked Mr Chamberlain 
“Our object is not the same as theirs, we 
want to remove every just cause of grievance 
They want to magnify grievances aud in- 
tensify differences We want to unite the 
Irish people and the English and the Scotch 
in bands of amity . What we want 

to find out IS this, we want to try how we 
can protect the honest tenant from the un- 
just piocedure on the part of a ciuel and 
harsh landlord, and we want, on the other 
hand, to do that, so that we may not at the 
same time protect the dishonest tenant in his 
dishonesty, and help him to take advantage 
of this agitation to rob his creditors, refusing, 
with money in his pockets, to pay his land- 
lord, who perhaps is poorer than himself ” 
The Land Bill had been delayed, not only 
by the Parnelhtes, but by the Tories, who 
strove by amendments and discussions to force 
upon the government provisions for the com- 
pensation of the landlords for what they called 
the confiscation of their property, and Mr 
Chamberlain very much doubted (pei haps bis 
doubts negatively amounted to a certainty) 
whether those amendments were suggested by 
Irish landlords who, he believed, were only 
anxious for a reasonable settlement He was 
inclined to thmk that they were suggested by 
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English landlords, who were afraid of incon- 
venieui precedents 

Much interest was shown in the expressions 
of Mr Chamberlain. He had not been very 
long m parliament, but he had made his 
mark at the very outset of his political career 
It was only after this generally known that 
Mr Chamberlain was a Londoner He 
was born in London in 1836, and it was not 
till he was eighteen and had finished his 
education at University College School that 
his father, who had joined the firm of screw- 
makers known as Nettlefolde, at Birmingham, 
took him into the business, which succeeded 
so completely, that after the father’s death in 
1874 Mr. Chamberlain was able to retire from 
it and devote himself to a political career, 
higher than that of the mayoralty of Bir- 
mingham, to which be was elected two years 
in succession But Mr Chamberlain had 
done very earnestly whatever public duty lay 
before him, and especially in matters of 
public education As first chairman of the 
executive committee of the Education League, 
and in 1873 as chairman of the Birmingham 
School Board, he had become well known, so 
that when he contested Sheffield against Mr 
Eoebuck, though he failed, it was felt that 
he would soon be m parliament, and on Mr 
Dixon’s retirement from the representation 
of Birmingham in 1876 he was elected m that 
gentleman’s place After his fiist session, 
which he seems to have devoted to study- 
ing the forms and the manners and customs 
of the House, he was a success Manner, 
method, and the telling style of his clear and 
often trenchant speeches, gave him at once a 
commanding position, which was recognized 
by the offer of a place in the government 
when the Liberals came into office in 1880, 
and Mr Gladstone formed a ministry in 
which Mr Chamberlain was made President 
of the Board of Trade with a seat in the 
cabinet, an unusual distinction for a man who 
had not previously held a minor official 
position The object of the leaders of the 
Land League agitation, he said, was to use it 
as a basis for securing national independence 
In such a case as that conciliation was at an 
end “Unless the government and the country 


are prepared to accept the idea of the secession 
of Ireland from the Union and the severance 
of the two countries I think that the time had 
come when the government was hound to 
assert its authority Are we prepared 

to consider the Union itself as a standing 
grievance ? and are we prepared to admit that 
the question of separation is an open one 
between us ? For myself, I am not prepared 
to admit that it is possible, either in the 
interests of this country or the interests of 
Ireland, that there should be created a hostile 
power within striking distance of these shores 
I suppose the first lesult would be that inde- 
pendence would be the signal foi civil war, in 
which we should be forced to take a side, but 
if this were avoided, Ireland independent must 
always be jealous and afraid of England 
The greater power, the commercial supremacy 
of the larger country, would always be a 
subject of anxiety and alarm to the smaller 
Ireland would be ciushed under the weight 
of military and naval expenditure, which it 
would have to maintain in ordei to secure its 
separate existence We should find onr bur- 
dens enlarged in pioportion The two coun- 
tries would be a standing menace the one to 
the other Sooner or later the condition 
would be intolerable, and we should have to 
commence the struggle anew Ireland would 
have to be reconquered, or England would be 
rumed I am not prepared to face these 
contingencies, and therefore I say — Liberal 
and Eadical as I profess myself to be — I say 
to Ireland what the Liberals or the Eepublicans 
of the North said to the Southern States of 
America, ‘The Union must be preserved’ 
Within these limits there is nothing which 
you may not ask and hope to obtain equal 
laws, equal justice, equal opportunities, equal 
prosperity— -these shall be freely accorded to 
you Your wishes shall be our guide, your 
prejudices shall be by us respected,* your 
interests shall be our interests, but nature 
and your position have forged indissoluble 
links which cannot be sundered without being 
fraught with consequences of misery and rum to 
both countries, and which therefore we •will use 
all the resources of the empire to keep intact ” 
When parliament met in 1882 the Speaker 
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read a letter from tlie secretary to the viceroy 
of Ireland announcing the arrest of Mr Par- 
nell and some of his followeis, and the sub- 
sequent liberation of Mr Sexton on account 
of his ill health 

The Land Bill had been described by Mr 
Chamberlain as providing for an impartial 
tribunal, to which every small tenant in Ire- 
land could go in order to fix a fair rent be- 
tween himself and his landlord if they should 
happen to disagree Yet there were already 
evidences that the bill would not be of per- 
manent practical avail It had been strenu- 
ously opposed by the Conservatives, and 
though it had been at first accepted by the 
Irish clergy and by the great majority of the 
Irish representatives as the basis of a satis- 
factory settlement, it was made comparatively 
inoperative in benefiting the people for whose 
advantage it was intended Though the League 
was supposed to be inoperative also, and its 
leaders were in prison, crimes of violence were 
still resorted to, as Mr Forster declared, for 
the purpose of punishing those who daied to 
disobey the ^‘no-rent” manifesto of those 
leaders Still more stringent measures would 
be needed for the suppression of criminal 
offences which the League, if it had not directly 
encouraged, had certainly not made any per- 
sistent effort to prevent. Mr Forster visited 
the disturbed districts, and spoke from his 
own observation and inquiries, and he had 
arrived at the conclusion that the Parnellites 
who had been arrested should be detained m 
prison while measures were taken for more 
energetically enforcing the law He did not 
h^itate, however, to release Mr ParneU on 
parole that he might attend the funeral of a 
relative who had died in Paris, and that parole 
was honourably observed, the leader of the 
Irish party imtong no demonstration, and 
esntirely reframing from makmg any appear- 
ance in public. 

In the debate on the address Mr P T 
Smyth, who claimed to represent the Nation- 
alists, had distinctly declared by a motion of 
amendment, that the only way to settle the 
Iroh question was the restoratuon of Irish 
independence without impairing the security 
ci the throne. This was the survival of the 


doctrine of O'Connell, and was, m fact, a pro^ 
posal for Home Eule , and it may be sugges- 
tive to note that Mr Gladstone, while expres- 
sing regret that so vague a motion should not 
have been allowed to be withdrawn instead 
of being forced to a division by Mr, Smyths 
supporters only to be negatived, — declared, that 
considering the manner xn which parliament 
was overcharged by too great a centralization 
of duties, he, for one, would hail with satis- 
faction any measure of local self-government 
for Ireland, or for any portion of the country, 
provided only that it conformed to this one 
condition, that it did not break down the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, but 
that the want of any definite or practical 
scheme, agreed upon by any considerable 
section of the Irish members themselves, 
added most terribly to the difficulty of any 
government desirous of settling the question 
The separation of Irish from Imperial ques- 
tions so frequently demanded was rendered a 
thousand times more difficult since scarcely 
two Irish members were agreed as to the 
boundary line between them This was, m 
effect, no more than Mr Gladstone had said 
m his Midlothian addresses, but the opposi- 
tion professed to regard it as an invitation to 
an inquiry into the possibility of Home Eule 
In the light of more recent events this conclu- 
sion does not seem to have been unfounded, 
and though, when the prime minister was 
afterwards challenged to explam his meaning 
he replied that he had done nothing but re- 
peat what he had said on previous occasions 
without objection, and that he was not pre- 
pared to give anything to Ireland that he 
would not give to England and Scotland, he 
also declared that a demand from Ireland 
that purely Irish affairs should be under Irish 
control, was, in hia opinion, not so dangerous 
that it should be refused consideration, but 
the proper way of meeting it was to require 
those who proposed it to say what provision 
they intended to make for the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament 
In answer to Mr Lowther, who accused 
the government of making use ofi the Land 
League for their own purposes, Mr Gladstone 
emphatically denied the aspeimon, and em- 
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phasized bis indignant protest by pointing 
out that tbe League was in full operation 
during the time of the late government, which 
had taken no effectual means of grappling 
with it, but that the present government 
had arrested the leaders of the League at the 
very first legitimate moment, namely, when, 
by denouncing the payment of rent as a cnme 
and punishing it by outrage, they had brought 
themselves within the words of the so-called 
“Coercion” Act By the terms of that act 
the prisoners could be kept in jail till the 
following September, but it was almost cer- 
tain that if they were brought to trial no Irish 
jury would return a verdict, and there was 
no disposition on the part of the majority of 
a Liberal ministry to continue to hold them 
as hostages while severe measures of repression 
were exercised to put an end to the distur- 
bances which were taking place The Land 
League had been declared unlawful, and the 
authority of government had been vindicated 
There were not wanting signs that the re- 
tention, without trial, of the leaders of tbe 
movement, and probably as many as 600 or 
700 men who had been arrested for inciting 
to or committing violence and disturbance, 
would not be insisted on, and that the govern- 
ment had some further proposals to make 
towards concession which might prove to the 
Pamellites that they were not actuated by 
h<^tfiity to reasonable demands, but were 
prepared to cany out their professions of a 
strong desire to propitiate and to pacify. 

The Liberals were united, but both sides 
of the house had begun to perceive that a 
decided cohesion of the Pamellites and the 
Home Eulers who had not been active sup- 
porters of the Land League would make the 
Insh vote of no little importance on a division, 
and might eventually give it preponderating 
influence When the house met after Easter 
affairs in Ireland had become very senous, 
and there were signs that the busineas of 
parliament would be obstructed, though — or 
rather because — one of the first proceedings 
would be to secure the adoption of new rul^ 
and regtilations for relieving the debates from 
obstruction. Intimidation and lawless ag- 
gression had continued to keep Ireland in a 


condition that seemed to demand a resort to 
measures of great seventy Neither women 
nor children were spared by the armed ruffians 
who were terron 2 ang the rural districts, and 
men who were not in accordance with the 
“no-ient” policy went aimed and were at- 
tended by constables to protect them from 
murderous assault 

The Conservatives, who had repeatedly de- 
nounced the Land Bill and the government 
for concessions which would encourage the 
agitation of the League for the purpose of 
abolishing landlords and giving the land to 
the peasants who tilled it, now prepared for 
an electoral campaign, and before entering 
upon it made a tentative offer to the Insh 
leaders which could scarcely be regarded other- 
wise than as an endeavour to steal a march 
upon the Liberal government and make a bid 
for the Irish vote 

Mr W H Smith, whose judgment, ex- 
perience, and temper could be relied upon, 
brought f 01 ward pioposals for the extension 
of the provisions of the Land Act of 1870, 
the effect of which would have gone far to 
create a peasant proprietorship Mr Bnght 
had pointed out in 1864 that what was actually 
wanted was the breaking down of the laws 
of pnmogeniture and entail, so that in course 
of time, by a gradual and sure process, i&e 
Irish people might become the possessors of 
the soil of Ireland Two years later he had 
suggested a parliamentary commission em- 
powered to buy large estates, particularly of 
English piopnetors of Irish property, and to 
re-sell them in existing farms to existing ten- 
ants, to whom the money to purchase them 
should be advanced on easy terms It will 
be seen that the Land Bill was an approach 
to this scheme, but Mr Smith's proposals 
would have gone beyond the suggestions of 
Mr Bright, as, if entirely carried out, it would 
have enabled tenants to become proprietors 
by means of aid from the state, which would 
have enabled them to purchase the land, while 
compensatmg owners by paying something like 
twenty years' purchase of the remtals which 
they were unable to realize under existing 
conditions This was a remarkable propositicm 
when viewed in the light of more recent 
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Conservative declarations, that such a mode 
of purchase would mean saddling England 
with a responsibility which could only be 
met by increased taxation, but it should be 
mentioned that Lord Salisbury in the sub- 
sequent electoral campaign, while attacking 
the government for having failed in legislating 
for Ireland, referred to Mr W H Smith’s 
scheme, not with words of actual approval, 
but as a proof that the Conservatives were 
not afraid to grasp the situation, however 
they might deplore the series of events which 
had led to such concessions as they weie now 
prepared to make. But Mr John Edward 
Eedmond, the member for Wexford, who was 
one of the leaders of the Irish Nationalists, 
also proposed a bill for cancelling the arrears 
of rents of the small farmers who were unable 
to pay up to the date of the Land Act, and 
to apply the residue funds of the Irish Church 
to the payment of the remaining debt This 
as a definite proposition Mr Gladstone re- 
ferred to with satisfaction It was regarded 
as an authentic desire of the Nationalist party 
to make the working of the Land Act an 
effectual security for the peace of the country 
The prime minister said he hoped it might 
be regarded as a gleam of light on a horizon 
long dark, for though he had confidence in 
the strength of the country to vindicate its 
rule, yet the compulsory government of any 
portion of the empire was alien to public 
opinion, and any sign of returning peace and 
concord should be gladly welcomed A 
measure was in preparation which it was 
understood would be in accordance with the 
principle of both the proposed bills, and these 
declarations, as well as the signs of approval 
from the Irish party, gave nse to the immedi- 
ate expectation of a dhange in the relative atti- 
tude of the government and the Nationalists, 
especially as it was observed that Mr. Eorster, 
who still insisted on the necessity for main- 
taining the law by repressive measures, was 
not in accord with other members of the 
cabinet. 

The situation had changed, and everybody 
was anxiously waiting to know what would 
be the next proceeding of a government which 
had accepted the principle of a bill proposed 


by one of the representatives of the Irish Na- 
tional party, while the leaders of the recent 
movement were in Elilmainham prison as 
suspects,” and liable to be kept under arrest 
till the autumn, for having taken illegal means 
for frustrating the operations of a Land Bill, 
which seemed now to be a measure inadequate 
to meet the demands of the Irish people whom 
those leaders claimed to represent 

Mr Sexton had asked that Messrs Parnell, 
Dillon, and other parliamentary lepresenta- 
tives should be released on parole that they 
might be present in the house during the 
session, but Mr. Eorster was entirely opposed 
to such a step, which, he said, would only be 
preliminary to a demand for their uncon- 
ditional release He would hold them under 
arrest until more stringent measures for put- 
ting an end to the prevailing outrages had pro- 
duced some result which might be accelerated 
by their influence or by the withdrawal of 
their manifesto 

It soon became evident that this view would 
not be adopted by his colleagues, and there 
were rumours of discord in the cabinet, which 
were confirmed when, on the 28th of April, 
the resignation of Lord Cowper, the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, was announced, and 
the immediate acceptance of the office by 
Earl Spencer showed that such a contingency 
was not altogethei unexpected Lord Cowper 
afterwards stated that his resignation was 
attributable to the necessity for his giving 
attention to personal affairs, and not to any 
disagreement with the ministry This ex- 
planation, emphatic though it was, did not 
altogether remove the impression that he 
shared with Mr. Forster, not only surprise, but 
disapproval, when the government suddenly 
made known a determination to set free Mr 
Parnell and his colleagues, and intimated to 
the less conspicuous prisoners that their speedy 
release from prison depended on the course 
adopted by themselves and their followers or 
sympathizers But the release of the Par- 
nelhtes was not decided on except on such 
grounds as the government believed justified 
them in adopting concihatory measures 

The opposition was active and vigilant- 
watching every opportunity to accuse and 
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discredit the government, and to place minis- 
ters in a position of difficulty, and an alleged 
understanding or arrangement between the 
cabinet and the prisoners in Kilmainham was 
made the most of, by giving it the name of 
the “ Kilmainham treaty” and assuming that 
a secret agreement or bargain had been con- 
cluded between the prisoners and the govern- 
ment, by which the former, in return for their 
partial support of measures to be proposed, 
were to be restored to hberty with the ex- 
pectation of important concessions 
When all was told, it appeared that, on the 
13th of April, Captain O^Shea, the member for 
county Clare, had written to Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Chamberlain on the subject of eviction 
for arrears of rent, urging the government to 
deal with it. This letter, while containing an 
expression of the views of the writer, was 
also apologetic with regard to the length and 
the unauthorized character of the communica- 
tion Mr Gladstone replied, saying that he 
would communicate the contents of it to Mr 
Forster, that no apology could be required 
either for the length or freedom of the letter, 
but that both demanded his acknowledge- 
ments. I am very sensible of the spirit in 
which you write, but I think you assume the 
existence of a spirit on my part with which 
you can sympathize Whether there be any 
agreement as to the means, the end in view is 
of vast moment, and, assuredly, no resent- 
ment, personal prejudice, or false shame, or 
other impediment extraneous to the matter 
itself will prevent the government from 
treading in that path which may most safely 
lead to the pacification of Ireland ” 

Mr Chamberlain, replied to the letter 
which he had received, in much the same 
strain “I think I may say that there ap- 
pears to me nothing in your proposal which 
does not deserve consideration I entirely 
agree in your view that it is the duty of the 
government to lose no opportunity of acquaint- 
ing themselves with representative opinion in 
Ireland, and for that purpose that we ought 
to welcome suggestion and criticism from 
every quarter and from all sections and classes 
of Irishmen, provided that they are animated 
by a desire for good government, and not by 


a blind hatred of all government whatever 
There is one thing must be borne in mind — 
that if the government and the Liberal party 
generally are bound to show greater consid- 
eration than they have hitherto done for Irish 
opinion, on the other hand the leaders of the 
Irish party must pay some attention to public 
opinion in England and in Scotland I shall 

rejoice whenever the time comes that a more 
hopeful spirit is manifested on both sides ” 
There was nothing of the language of com- 
pact or negotiation either in Mr Gladstone's 
or Mr Chamberlain's answer, but Captain 
O'Shea's letter was a privileged communica- 
tion belonging to cabinet correspondence, and 
Mr Gladstone, while absolutely denying that 
there had been negotations in any sense such 
as that which the opposition imputed, refused 
to produce the letters which might have been 
evidence of the intentions of the released 
members Mr Parnell, volunteered to explain 
to the house what was the attitude of the 
imprisoned members The proposal to bring 
forward an Arrears Bill, which might he 
acceptable, would materially alter their pro- 
bable relations to the government The ex- 
planation was contained m a letter written 
by Mr Parnell from Kilmainham to Captain 
O'Shea on the 28th of April This letter was 
in the possession of Mr Forster as Irish 
secretary Mr Parnell read from a copy of 
it furnished by Captain O’Shea It said I 
desire to impress upon you the absolute 
necessity of a settlement of the arrears ques- 
tion which will enable us to show the smaller 
tenantry that they have been treated with 
justice and some generosity . . The proposal 
you have described to me, as suggested in 
some quarters, of making a loan, over how- 
ever many years the payment might be spread, 
should be absolutely rejected for reasons 
which I have already fully explained to you 
If the arrears question be settled upon the 
hnes mdicated by us I have every confidence 
— a confidence shared by my colleagues— that 
the exertions which we should be able to 
make strenuously and unremittmgly would 
be effective in stopping outrages and intimi- 
dation of all kinds As regards permanent 
legislation of an ameliorative character, I may 
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aay thaft the views which you always shared 
with me as to the admission of leaseholders 
to the fair-rent clauses of the act are more 
confirmed than ever So long as the flower 
of the Irish peasantry are kept outside the 
act there cannot he any permanent settlement 
of the Land Act, which we all so much desire 
I should also strongly hope that some compro- 
mise might be arrived at this session with 
regard to the amendment of the tenure clauses 
It IS unnecessary for me to dwell upon the 
enormous advantage to be derived from the 
full extension of the purchase clauses which 
now seems practically to have been adopted 
by all parties The accomplishment of the 
programme I have sketched out to you 
would, in my judgment, be regarded by the 
country as a practical settlement of the land 
question, and I believe that the government 
at the end of this session would, from the 
state of the country, feel themselves thoroughly 
justified in dispensing with farther coercive 
measures 

The language of conciliation is apparent 
here, and it may be mentioned that this letter 
was written just after Mr Parnell had re- 
turned to Elilmamham prison on the expiration 
of hia parole It will easily be understood 
that Mr Gladstone and Mr Chamberlain 
would not have been justified in leaving 
unanswered a letter addressed to them, and 
containing what may be regarded as appealing 
references to the subject of Mr PainelPs 
declarations , and it can scarcely be said that 
their replies were too eagerly suggestive of a 
compromise when it is remembered that the 
Pamelhtes were in prison as suspects without 
trial, and that the serious and well-considered 
words written by Mr Parnell, though they 
were not m the nature of appeal or sub- 
mission, and did not, in fact, hear any direct 
reference to the release of the prisoners, were 
emphatically directed to that better under- 
standmg and mutual concession which the 
avowed policy of the government was in- 
tended to secure But those who thought, 
with Mr Porster, that there should be no 
compromise whatever wiHi the Kllmainham 
prisoners, and that no proposition of theirs 
should be seriously regarded until the law 


had been vindicated by the repression of 
outrages, and they had been taught that no 
agreement would be made by which the aid 
of rebels should be sought for the purpose of 
putting an end to rebellion — people who 
took this view of the case were not satisfied 
They persisted in regarding the release of the 
prisoners as a dangerous concession Those 
members of the opposition who were vigi- 
lantly waiting on events that they might see 
some opportunity of conciliating the Irish 
party with a view to the Irish vote at the 
coming general election, violently denounced 
the Kilmainham treaty^' as a party move,^' 
and, as it often unfortunately happens in Irish 
affairs, an error, or perhaps a well-intentioned 
omission of a sentence in Mr O’Shea’s copy 
of Mr Parnell’s letter, gave the opportunity 
for the lepetition of this charge with quite 
exaggerated emphasis 
Mr Forstei, whose love of strict accuracy 
of statement was, perhaps, on this occasion 
accentuated by his strong objections to the 
course that had been taken with regard to 
the Pamelhtes, questioned the accuracy of the 
concluding part of the letter, and produced 
the original, which had been reserved on the 
ground of expediency and the ordinary usage 
with respect to cabinet correspondence* On 
this being read by Mr Parnell the concluding 
paragraph was found to be “ The accomplish- 
ment of the programme I have sketched 
would, in my judgment, be regarded by the 
country as a practical settlement of the land 
question, and would, I fed mre, enable us to 
co-operate cordially with the Liberal party in 
forwarding Liberal principles, and that the 
government at the end of the session would, 
from the state of the country, feel themselves 
thoroughly justified in dispensing with future 
coercive measures ” 

Of course the woids which are here placed 
in italics were suggestive of a party support , 
but if they were intended in this sense, there 
was no evidence whatever that they were so 
accepted, and there was certainly nothing to 
show that the response made to the communi- 
cations from Mr Parnell and Captain O’Shea 
indicated a departure from the previous 
attitude avowed by the ministry contingently 
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on the Irish leaders exhibiting a desire for 
conciliation. 

The subject did not drop, and subse- 
quently Mr. O'Shea explained, that after in- 
quiries and the collection of evidence which 
impressed him with the importance of the 
arrears question and the weariness of the 
country, he wrote to the prime minister 
asking permission to address him by letter on 
the subject. Shortly afterwards he saw Mr 
Parnell, who was then on parole, and ex- 
pressed the hope that hia release would be 
permanent, when Mr. Parnell had said, 

Never mind the suspects, try and get the 
question of the arrears satisfactorily adjusted, 
and the contributions made not a loan, but 
a gift and on compulsion. The Tories have 
now adopted my views as to a peasant pro- 
prietary The great object to be attained is 
to stay evictions by an Arrears Bill" Mr 
Parnell had expressed his conviction that the 
^^Moonlighters" were sons of small farmers 
who were threatened with eviction Hoping 
that the government might introduce some 
measure deahng with the desperate condition 
of the country, Mi O'Shea asked Mr Parnell 
to use his great personal mfluence towards the 
preservation of order in Ireland. It was after 
this mterview that he wrote to the prime 
minister and the president of the Board of 
Trade. Encouraged by titeir replies he had 
had numerous conversations with Mr Forster, 
M which, while excludmg all ideas of bargain 
or compromise, he had endeavoured to re- 
move prejudices and misunderstandings, and 
though in this individual case he had not 
been successful, the result of his efforts was 
seen m the attitude of the cabinet in relation 
to Mr Bedmond's proposed bilL He after- 
wards had several interviews with the pris- 
oners at Ealmainham, hut the question of 
their release was not discussed. He had 
urged the necessity of withdrawmg their 
^^No Bent" manifesto, and they had ceased to 
circulate it, hut not as a bid or bargain for 
the liberation of the imprisoned members 

Mr Forster was not satisfied till, as a 
suppkment to this statement, he had repeated 
the particular of the principal conversation 
whMi he had had with O'Shea, who had just 


come from and handed to him 

(Forster) Parnell's letter, saying that he 
hoped it would he a satisfactory expression 
of umon with the Liberal party. Mr 
Forster had asked him whether he thought 
that that letter contained all that Mr Par- 
nell would be inclined to say, and Mr 
O'Shea had said, "What more do you want? 
Doubtless I could supplement;" to which 
Mr Forster had replied "It comes to this, 
that upon our doing certain things he will 
help us to prevent outrages," or words to that 
effect Mr O'Shea again said, *‘How can I 
supplement it?" referring, as Mr Forster 
imagined, to different measures The latter 
gentleman, who did not feel justified in giving 
him an opinion which might be interpreted 
to be that of the cabinet, proposed to show 
the letter to Mr Gladstone and one or two 
others, when Mr O'Shea said, "Well, there 
may be faults in expression, but the thing is 
done if these words will not do I must get 
others , but what is obtained is, that the con- 
spiracy which has been used to get up boy- 
cotting and outrages will now be used to 
put them down, and there will be a union in 
the Liberal party " As an illustration of how 
the first of these results was to be obtained he 
^id that Parnell hoped to make use <3^ a 
certam person, and get him back from abroad, 
as he would be able to help him, and knew 
all the details of the agitation m 'Ae w^. 

This "certain person” was Shendan, a 
released suspect, against whom the govern- 
ment had a fresh warrant, and who, under 
disguises, had eluded the police, going back- 
ward and forward as an emissary of those 
whom Mr Forster did not scruple to call 
outrage-mongers " 

Mr Forster's statement was received with 
no little applause hy the Conservatives, though 
it would he diffcuh to see how it implicated 
the government Mr. O'Shea protested that 
the word used hy him in relation to the meaas 
of promotmg boycotting was not "conspiracy" 
but "organization,” and perhaps iAm was 
the case, for undoubtedly the PaimdUrfces re- 
garded boycotting, not as a enme, but as a 
rough remedy, resembling a kind of lynch- 
law Mr. Parnell agreed m the main with 
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tlie version of the Kilmamham interview 
given by Mr. O’Shea^ but he denied any 
personal intention to intervene between land- 
lords and their tenants, and he interpreted 
the ^‘organization” to imply, in his belief, 
not that the same organization under which 
outrages had been committed would be used 
to put them down, but that the persons taking 
part in “moonlight” outrages, which the 
Kilmainham prisoners strongly condemned, 
were the smaller tenantry who could not pay, 
and wished by means of the outrages to 
intimidate the larger tenantry and prevent 
them from paying their rents He had sug- 
gested that Mr Sheridan should be permitted 
to return to Ireland, and that Mr Davitt 
should be released, as he believed that they 
would use their influence to discourage the 
commission of outrages, and to induce the 
tenantry to accept a settlement for the arrears 
It can scarcely be said that this supplementary 
explanation gave clearness to the account of 
what actually took place, nor did Mr Par- 
nell’s statements often contribute to a clear 
definition. They were apt to bear the ap- ] 
pearance of leaving opportunities for inter- 
pretation according to contingencies, and it 
can be easily understood that a man m his 
position was anxious not to commit himself 
wholly to the avowed doctrines of Mr Dillon 
on the one side, nor to say what would appear 
to place him in accordance with the govern- 
ment on the other He must always be in 
an attitude which might make the appearance 
either of rebellion or loyal conciliation appear 
to be consistent with the profession of pa- 
triotism 

Mr Forster’s position was, at all events, 
consistent with his declarations. His honesty 
of purpose was never for a moment doubtful. 
When he resigned the Irish secietaryship 
and his seat m the cabinet Mr Gladstone, 
speaking for himself and other ministers, 
bore earnest testimony to his integrity and 
worth of character, and to the regret that was 
caused by the conclusion that he had come to 
and his consequent resignation , and the prime 
minister utterly dechned to permit the late 
secretary to he saddled with the responsibility 
anything which had been done by the 


government in the direction of “coercion” or 
the enforcement of the law. It was only 
when the ministry entered upon a new policy, 
and believed that, as Mr Parnell and hia 
colleagues had professed an alteration in their 
views, there was no longer a sufficient reason 
foi keeping them as prisoners suspected of 
antagonism to the endeavours of the govern- 
ment to pacificate the country, that Mr. 
Forster differed from the conclusions of his 
colleagues in the cabinet. 

Mr Forster himself, when he addressed 
his constituents at Bradford, was as outspoken 
in his expressions of confidence in Mr Glad- 
stone “There never was a time,” he said, 
“ in which this government — and not merely 
this government, but governments generally 
— required more strength than it does at this 
moment You have confidence in Mr Glad- 
stone — not more confidence than I have — 
though with greater pain than any act I ever 
performed I had to cease to assist him in the 
particular post which I lately occupied . . 

I left the government, as I say, with the 
greatest possible pain, because I could not 
believe that it was wise, or, under the cir- 
cumstances, a right thing to release the three 
members of parliament without having reason- 
able belief that they would not, or could not, 
when they were released, do the things for 
which we had shut them up . . It was 
not a difference upon principle My colleagues 
weie as determined as I am to preserve 
order I am as detennined as my colleagues 
— and history will prove it — ^to remove every 
Irish grievance , but we could not agree, and 
I felt that if I did not take that step which 
to me was a matter of so much pain, I should 
be in this position — that I should have been 
obliged in the House of Commons to vindicate 
and support that which I did not think was 
the right thing to do I was one man against 
thirteen men, many of them better able to 
form a judgment than I am, hut for this one 
reason*— I had been m Ireland, and they had 
not, and I beheve, nay, I am sure, that li 
they had my Irish experience, if they had had 
forced upon them, as I had, every morning 
and every hour the fearful combat that we 
were carrying on for law and order agamsi 
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terrorism, against crime, against murder, 
against intimidation, they would not have 
thought it a safe thing* to weaken — as I feel 
sure it would weaken, but as they fully be- 
lieved it would not weaken — the power of the 
law and of the government to prevent breaches 
of the law by the step that was taken " 

That these decLuations had considerable 
weight there can be little doubt, for the 
public mind had not yet recovered from a 
terrible shock The later explanations and 
discussions about the so-called “Kilmainham 
treaty” took place towards the close of a 
debate on the motion for leave to bring in a 
bill to deal with the arrears of rent in Ireland, 
but unhappily only a few days had elapsed 
since — almost immediately following the re- 
lease of the three members — a crime had been 
perpetrated in Dublin which sent a thrill of 
horror through the country, and, it may be 
said, through every civilized community 

The assassination of Lord Erederick Caven- 
dish and Mr Burke is not likely to be soon 
forgotten, and there is no need to recount at 
length the horrible details of as foul a murder 
as ever was committed 

Lord Frederick Cavendish, second son of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and brother of Lord 
Hartmgton, succeeded Mr Forster as chief- 
secretary for Ireland. On the morning of the 
6th of May he reached Dublm in company 
with Earl Spencer, the new viceioy, and m 
the course of the day they made an official 
entry into the city, took the oath at Dublm 
Castle, and at once commenced official duties 
The new chief-secretary had taken a message 
of peace to Ireland, but peace was the last 
thing that was desired by miscreants who 
represented outrage and murder, and weie 
associated with the coward party of dynamite 
in America, who committed crime by means 
of unquestioning wretches sent here as assas- 
sins, and bound to obey, under the penalty of 
their own footsteps being dogged and their 
own lives paying the forfeit if they dared to 
revolt from the tyranny of the secret com- 
mittee, which regarded them only as unreason- 
ing instruments 

At about seven o’clock in the evening Lord 
Frederick Cavendish left the viceregal lodge 


to go to his own residence, and, meeting with 
Mr T H Burke the permanent under-secre- 
tary, commenced to walk with him through 
the Phoenix Park by the principal load, which 
IS bordered by level sweeps of grass, shaded 
here and there by trees It was a public 
highway, numbers of persons assembled in 
the park had passed along it during the day, 
and there were still several persons at a 
distance, who saw what they regarded as a 
casual scuffle, or rude horseplay, among some 
of the rough fellows who had been idling 
about during the afternoon What they 
really witnessed was the murder of the chief- 
secretary and his subordinate Four men, 
who had alighted from a car at some distance 
from the spot, rushed upon the unfortunate 
gentlemen from behind, and it was believed 
that Lord Frederick Cavendish was the in- 
tended victim He was stabbed in the throat 
and chest with a long “ dissecting ” knife, the 
murderer reaching over his shoulder As 
Mr Burke had for a long time been a per- 
manent official, and represented no side m 
politics, it was supposed that he met his death 
only because he was in company with the 
chief-secretary, and endeavoured to defend 
him Neither he nor Lord Frederick were 
armed, and though from the number of des- 
perate wounds inflicted on them it was evident 
that they attempted some resistance, they 
were taken unaware, and the first injuries 
would probably have proved fatal The hor- 
rible deed was perpetrated at about seven 
o’clock on a bright evening in spring, in a 
frequented highway, only a few yards from 
the Phoenix Monument, and within sight of 
the viceregal lodge, where Lord Spencer him- 
self was actually watching the supposed scuffle 
from one of the windows, without for a moment 
suspecting that the man from whom he had 
so recently parted was being foully murdered 
Some lads on bicycles, who had passed the 
two gentlemen shortly before, had reached 
the Phoenix Monument, round which they 
guided their vehicles, and on turnmg they 
saw a car with four men in it driving rapidly 
away Presently they reached the spot where 
the two victims lay dead, from wounds m 
several places A man, who was walking 
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with his dogs at some distance, had seen what 
he supposed to he a struggle in the road be- 
tween some Dublin roughs, and, when two of 
them fell and the others jumped mto the car 
and drove away, had either felt no surprise 
or was reluctant to interfere in a fight which 
might have involved him m trouble When 
the alarm was given, and the bodies were 
recognized, the assassins had escaped, and no 
trace of them could be found, though it after- 
wards transpired that the car, being driven 
at a funous pace with four men in it, had 
been seen by more than one person 

The feeling produced by the crime in Eng- 
land was that of mingled horror and indig- 
nation Had the temper of the English 
people been like that of the Irish abettors 
of crime and outrage, there might have been 
such a manifestation of public feeling as 
would have demanded measures of retaliation 
which would have gone far to exterminate the 
murderous associations by the adoption of as 
rough remedies’’ as those which the leaders of 
the League had held to be excusable, if not 
justifiable, for the purpose of preventing the 
payment of rent. The leaders of what was 
now called the National party expressed, and 
doubtless felt, the utmost abhorrence of the 
crime which had been committed, and at- 
tributed it to the Irish- Americans They at 
once issued an address, which concluded with 
the words — 

‘‘We feel that no act has ever been per- 
petrated in our country during the exciting 
struggles for social and political rights of the 
pastr fifty years that has so stained the name 
of hospitable Ireland as this cowardly and un- 
provoked assassination of a friendly stranger, 
and that until the murderers of Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish and Mr Burke are brought 
to justice that stain will sully our country’s 
name ” 

Similar feelings of detestation for the crime 
were expressed m various parts of Ireland 
On the day after the murder a meeting, 
chiefiy composed of Nationalists and Land 
Leaguers, was held in Cork, where they 
passed unanimously a resolution declaring 
“ This meeting of the citizens of Cork, spon- 
taneously assembled, hastens to express the 


feelings of indignation and sorrow with which 
it has learned of the murders of Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish and Mr T H Burke last 
night, to denounce it as a crime that calls 
to Heaven for vengeance, to repudiate its 
authors, whoever they may be, with disgust 
and abhorrence, as men with whom the Irish 
nation has no community of feeling, and to 
convey our condolence with the families of 
the murdered ” The assassins, however, could 
not be found. The police were active and 
many arrests were made, but no evidence of 
guilt could be brought home to the prisoners 
It need scarcely he said that the effect of 
this atrocious deed was to defer the work of 
conciliation and the settlement of the terms 
of the Arrears Bill until a measure had also 
been considered for the prevention of crime 
m Ireland. Policy, no less than public feel- 
ing, demanded that special legislation should 
be exercised for the support of the authority 
of the government and its laws against those 
whose offences were such that people outside 
parliament were already declaring that they 
were entitled to no more consideration than 
would be shown to savage beasts, against 
which everyone was bound to protect himself 
The news of the murder did not reach the 
public till the following day (Sunday, May 
7th), and was only known to the majority of 
persons on the Monday The excitement was 
intense, but after the first outbuist of indig- 
nant feeling had subsided there was little dis- 
position to demand i etaliation by the adoption 
of oppressively severe measures A cabinet 
council was hastily held on the Sunday. 
Immediate instructions were sent to the vice- 
roy, and it was resolved that the resolutions 
on parliamentary procedure, which were still 
being debated, should be abandoned, that bills 
might be at once introduced and pushed for- 
ward for extending and amending the Land 
Act and the “Coercion” Act It showed 
both the conscientiousness and the courage of 
Mr Forster that he at once offered temporarily 
to resume the duties of the chief -secretaryship 
until some one else was appointed, but this 
was unnecessary, as Mr G 0. Trevelyan, the 
secretary to the admiralty, at once accepted 
the ofifi.ce on its being offered to him The 
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posttian af fbiaiiaal secretary to the treasury^ 
which had been held by Lard Frederick 
Cavendish, was still vacant, and was conferred 
on Mr Leonard H Courtney, who had pre- 
viously been at the colonial office with Lord 
Kimberley 

On the whole it was considered reasonable 
to admit the declarations of the released 
Parnellites that this murder and other violent 
outrages were not to be attributed to the 
Land League, but had been greatly owing to 
the fact that the leaders of the League were 
in prison, and were unable to exercise a 
restraining influence on the operation of those 
secret societies which promoted crime and 
outrage far the purpose of making conciliation 
impossible. The pubhc, however, found it 
difficult to accept the statement that the 
violent language and hostile attitude of the 
Insh leaders had not indirectly encouraged 
crime , and remembering the large proportion 
of the funds of the League which had been 
subscribed in America, there was an apparent 
contradiction in the representation of those 
leaders that the assassination in the Phoenix 
Park was the work of Irish- Americans, who 
being bitterly opposed to any endeavour to 
pacify the country, desiied so to prejudice 
the League as to make any compromise be- 
tween them and the government impossible 

Mr Parnell, however, following the leaders 
ol the parties m the house on the occasion of 
their expre^ions of sorrow at the untimely 
death of the murdered men — spoke frankly 
and earnestly on behalf of his party and of 
Irishmen in general — declaring their detes- 
tation of the horrible crime which had been 
committed in Ireland He could not but 
acknowledge that under the cucumstances it 
would be impossible for the government to 
refrain from taking some steps to repress out- 
rages of such a nature , but he expressed his 
belief that this crime had been committed by 
men who absolutely detested the cause with 
which he had been associated, and who had 
devised and carried it out as the deadhest 
blow at the hopes of his party and the new 
course on which the government had entered 

The funeral of Lord Frederick Cavendish 


and was attended hy a great procession of 
three hundred members of the House of 
Commons, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr, 
G-ladstone gomg flrsh More than 30,000 per- 
sons were present. The house assembled 
at nine o^clock in the evenmg, and Sir Wil- 
ham Harcourt, the home secretary, moved for 
leave to bring m a bill for the prevention of 
crimes in Ireland The deed which had been 
perpetrated was not an isolated event, but 
was tbe inevitable outcome of the secret 
societies and unlawful combinations which 
spread their mfluence over the country, and 
prevented the people from expressing their 
real feelmgs Foremost among the evidences 
of existing terrorism was the intimidation of 
jurymen, who were prevented from doing 
their duty Therefore the government had 
come to the conclusion that it was nece^ary 
for certain classes of cases, and on certam 
occasions, to create special tribunals, and bad 
determined that these tribunals should he 
composed of the judges of the superior courts 
Whenever the lord-lieutenant was of opinion 
that an impartial trial could not be secured 
for cases of treason, murder, attempts to kill, 
crimes of aggravated violence, and attacks on 
dwelling-houses, he would he empowered to 
appoint a special commission of three Judges 
who would sit without juries, and demde 
questions of law and fact, but theur lodg- 
ments must be unanimous, and there would 
be a right of appeal to the Court for Criminal 
Cases reserved Districts where there was 
much crime and disturbance might be “ pro- 
claimed,” and there tbe pohce would have 
power to search for arms, masks, threatening 
letters, and other instruments of crime, and 
to arrest persons prowling about at night and 
unable to give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves The Alien Act would be so revised 
as to give power to arrest strangers, and to 
remove those who might be thought dangei^ous 
to public safety Incitements to crime, mem- 
bership of secret societies, aggravated iLSsaidts 
on the police or on process-servers, and in- 
timidation could be immediately puinAed on 
tbe authority of two stipendiary magistrates 
havmg summary junsdiction There would 
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and to take security for an alteration in the 
manner of conducting them The lord- 
lieutenant would have authority to deal 
specially with unlawful assemblies 

Assuredly the proposed naeasure was a 
severe one, more severe than the provisions 
which Mr Forster had demanded, and its 
duration was to be for three years, but it 
was felt that a crisis had arrived, and as 
Sir Staffbid Northcote said, if there was to 
be a departure from ordinary law it should 
be effectual for its purpose^ and the ex- 
ceptional law should be administered with 
firmness Challenged by Mr Chaplin as to 
a previous assertion, that force was no remedy, 
Ml Bright said that what he had always 
maintained was that force was no remedy, 
not against force or violence, hut against 
discontent in a country arising from causes 
which were sure to produce discontent He 
pointed out that the bill would not affect 
innocent people, and any inconvenience it 
might occasion should he cheerfully submitted 
to for the sake of restoring order 

Mr Parnell and Mr Dillon urgently op- 
posed the bill The former regretted that 
the framers of the bill had not shared the 
temper with which the English people had 
received the blow dealt on the previous Satur- 
day That crime gave the government no 
warrant to place the lives and liberties of the 
Irish people at the mercy of the judges, and 
the measure would lead to a hundredfold 
more disaster than the coercion policy which 
had already failed Mr. Dillon said it was 
true that the murder of the two men, whom 
he would have given his own life to save, 
were the first pohtical assassinations in our 
century, but they had occurred at the end of 
two years of Mr ForstePs administration, 
and he warned the House that another two 
years^ administration might he followed by a 
similar stain The hill would exactly carry 
out the object of those who had committed 
the murder, and if the government were 
about to fall back on the old style of coercive 
legislation, he saw nothing for it hut to retire 
from Irish pohtical life 

Perhaps the prospect of this last result did 
seem to the house to be a very unhappy 


one Mr Goschen, who said that he thought 
the house would neither he deterred by the 
violent language of Irish members from pur- 
suing the legislation which it deemed necessary 
for the repression of crime in Ireland, nor 
from persevering in its endeavours to knit 
closer the bonds between the two countries, 
referred to the assertion of Mr Dillon and 
one or two other Irish members, that they 
washed their hands of all responsibility, and 
retorted, amidst much cheering, that the re- 
sponsibility of governing Ii eland lested with 
the executive, and not with members ‘^steeped 
to the lips in treason,'^ an expression which 
he was called upon to withdraw, and for 
which he substituted “who had signed the 
‘No Kent’ manifesto, and had declared that 
they would not take off their coats for the 
land question alone ” 

Leave to bring m the bill was voted by 
327 to 22, the minority consisting chiefly of 
the extreme Home Eulers, who, however, 
were enforced by the adhesion of Mi Cowen 
and Mr J C Thompson The majority of 
the Irish members absented themselves from 
the division, but 27 voted with the majority, 
one of them being Major F O^Beirne, a 
Home Euler. 

The provisions of the bill were undoubtedly 
stringent, and there were giave doubts among 
the Liberals, both in and out of parliament, 
whether it did not cairy the means of repres- 
sion too far It may have been a defect that 
some of its clauses would scarcely be likely to 
be put into complete operation , but it should 
be remembered, that the condition of the 
country and the prevalence of aggravated and 
brutal crimes as the result of secret conspir- 
acies and seditious meetings made it appear 
necessary to prepare for dealing with extreme 
cases It was an evidence of the general 
desire to recognize for Ireland the same rights 
and liberties which were enjoyed by the other 
portions of the United Kingdom, that even 
under these most exceptional conditions the 
suspension of tnal by jury of men arrested 
on a charge of treason which might be founded 
on somewhat vague accusations was spoken 
of in terms of disapproval The appoint- 
ment of special commissions, too, was regarded 
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with dislike, and the Irish judges themselves 
objected to the duties to which they would 
he committed. On the whole there was an 
instinctive reluctance to make the bill opera- 
tive against what might be merely political 
offences, or to enact penalties against men for 
differences of opinion, instead of enforcing the 
existing laws against criminals But there 
was this to be considered political offences in 
Ireland had come to be constantly associated 
with crimes against social order and personal 
safety The legislation had to deal with a 
state of things where political meetings took 
the form of menace and intimidation He- 
luctance to disperse a public meeting was 
attributed to terror on the part of the govern- 
ment, and such meetmgs were followed by 
offences against the laws Too great alacrity 
to prevent political assemblies was represented 
as tyranny, which justified reprisals against 
people who had nothing to do with the action 
of the authorities 

It was evident that there would be a stiff 
contest before the bill could be passed. The 
Irish paity was by no means unanimous , and 
though Mr Parnell did not oppose the intro- 
duction of the measure, and merely deprecated 
its being pushed forward without full oppor- 
tunity for discussing and amending some of 
its clauses, Mr Dillon was entirely antagon- 
istic to its provisions 

Mr Trevelyan showed his qualifications for 
the office which he had undertaken by bring- 
ing forward, in a graphic and striking man- 
ner, facts and details which showed the neces- 
sity of a measure for which he emphatically 
claimed that its main principle was not to 
increase the severity of the law, but to make 
its operation more certain, and to act with 
determination in suppressing secret societies 
Mr Gladstone, replying to objections by Mr 
Dillon and Mr Sexton, contended that the 
bill would not put down such an organization 
as the Land League if the objects of that as- 
sociation were hmited to the declarations of 
its prospectus without any other concealed 
designs He agreed that conciliation meant 
justice, but justice meant justice to all, and 
included the use of force for the punishment 
of evil-doers. He placed his reliance for the 
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removal of discontent on the removal of the 
causes rather than on checkmg the expression 
of it The Dublm assassination was not the 
cause of the bill, which had been contemplated 
before that dreadful occurrence made it im- 
possible to delay its production Its main 
basis was the wide-spread misery mflicted on 
a large body of the people for the exercise of 
their legal rights and the discharge of their 
legal obligations As a proof of the existence, 
not only of some sympathy with the assassins, 
but of a wide-spread terrorism, he pointed to 
the fact that no information had reached the 
executive of the circumstances of the murder, 
which must have been known to many per- 
sons. The bill must be passed in its main 
lines, though the government wouM listen to 
objections in committee. That bill and the 
Arrears Bill were parts of one and the same 
policy, and he earnestly asked the house to 
lose no time in passing it The second read- 
ing of the bill was earned by 383 votes against 
45, the minority being composed of Home 
Bulers and a few English Badicals 

Before going into committee the bill met 
with strenuous condemnation from those who 
espoused the cause of the extreme Irish party, 
but Mjt Plunket, who supported it from the 
front opposition bench, declared that the pre- 
sent difficulty was raised by the American- 
Irish they furnished the forces with which 
the executive would have to deal in the future, 
and if the government did not govern Ireland 
by the imperial power, it would be governed 
for them by men of the O'Donovan Eossa 
stamp The solicitor-general for Ireland in- 
sisted that the bill was solely to repress crime, 
and imposed no greater restrictions or incon- 
venience on well-disposed and law-abiding 
people than any good citizen would willingly 
bear for the general benefit He believed 
that the judges would withdraw their objec- 
tions to the jury clauses, and the search clauses 
would bring no mnocent person into danger. 
The judicial were to be separated from the 
executive duties of the stipendiary magistrates, 
and those who sat and heard cases would have 
no concern with police functions 

The Arrears Bill had been advanced simul- 
taneously with the Prevention of Crimes Bill, 

86 
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and Whitsuntide was near. It was necessary 
to get hoiix measures into committee, and two 
hours after the second reading of the Arrears 
BiIL the committal of the Cnmes Bill was pro- 
ceeded with 

For thirty-six years the house had not sat 
on the day devoted to the Derby ” — the great 
horse-race on Epsom Downs , but on this oc- 
casion there was no adjournment, and the 
number of members assembled showed that 
the situation was grave and important The 
proceedings of the debate were chiefly remark- 
able for a speech by Mr Dillon, in which he 
came forth as an irreconcilable Neither the 
pnme-minister, nor Mr Davitt, nor any other 
man could put down outrages in Ireland so 
long as there were evictions there. He never 
had, and never would, denounce outrages till 
the house denounced eviction, but he had 
honestly and earnestly endeavoured to show 
the people of Ireland that their own interests, 
therr good name before the world, and the pio- 
tection of their rights and the future of their 
country distinctly lay m putting a stop to out- 
rage He also endeavoured to point out that 
a weapon lay to their hands which would take 
the place of outrage One of the means he 
relied upon to prevent murder was open 
public combination and the rough process 
they called boycotting, which he had advo- 
cated as it would be more effective than 
murder and outrage Agrarian outrages, 
which had continued for centuries, were the 
result of the people being taught that there 
was no protection for them but outrage They 
had been tai^ght that if they submitted to law 
a»d order they would be swept away h^ 
fees from the face of the country. 

Mr^ Dillon did not appear to estimate the 
applica^on of this assertion to the teachings 
of 1mm and his coEeagues. 

He went on to say that when this lesson 
had entered into the heart of the people 
coercion was powerless, the question came 
to bei, whether they should have a secret 
combination to murder or an open combina- 
tion to boycott. Befeomg to the dauses 
dealing with press restnefeioiijs and to quota- 
that had been made by the sokcitor- 
for Ireland, he sai<i that these quota- 


tions were not from Irish newspapers, but 
from the organ of O^Donovan Eossa, who had 
no influence m Ireland, and made these attacks 
because they helped his income, and it was 
only the notice he received from the house 
that kept him from bankruptcy He added 
that if the government had refused to give 
another coeicion act the landlords, in view 
of the proposals made by the opposition with 
regard to a personal proprietorship, would 
have been glad to come to terms, and would 
have accepted twenty years’ purchase for their 
estates. Now they would ask twenty-six or 
twenty-seven, the tenantry would not buy, 
and the long war would go on, with occasional 
horrible outrages and secret combinations, till 
the bill had come to a close, when the Land 
League would spring up again, they would 
he face to face with the same land movement, 
the landlords would not get more than ten per 
cent purchase If they had to pass through 
a horrible period of outrage, when Captain 
Moonlight would take the place of the Land 
League m spite of coercion acts, then another 
movement would arise, based on a much more 
advanced platform 

Mr Gladstone might well call this heart- 
breaking speech” He did not expect, he 
said, that any representation would have the 
smallest effect upon Mr Dillon’s steeled fad- 
ing, but there weie others who might have 
sympathized to a great extent with him, who 
were not prepared to go to the fearful lengths 
he had just described In one respect he 
thanked him for that portion of his speech. 
It tended, at least, to the attamment of one 
great public object — that was to clear the issue 
which was raised between the government 
and all law-obeying and law-abiding men on 
the one side, and the honourable member on 
the other Deliberately, and even coldly 
and with perfect self-possession, he had told 
the house that he would refuse to denounce 
outrage as long as they refused to denounce 
evictions What were evictions ? Eviction 
was the exercise of a legal right, it might be 
to the prejudice of a neighbour, it might 
involve the very highest responsibility, nay, 
even deep moral guilt There might be out- 
rages for which, all things considered, the 
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persons might be less guilty in the sight ef 
GkKi. That he did not deny, but there might 
be evictions which were the last, the extreme, 
and the unavoidable remedy for the establish- 
ment of those legal rights on which the ex- 
istence of society depended A man who 
deliberately and insolently denied them, a 
man who audaciously refused to fulfil his 
contract, the most equitable contract in the 
world, a contract under the judicial rents re- 
cently established, with money in his pockets, 
perhaps loaded with benefits by the man 
whom he defied, furnished a ^se where the 
possessor of the property, after exhausting 
every means of conciliation, was driven to 
make use of the power of the law for the 
establishment of his legal rights, and perhaps 
the support of himself and his family By 
Mr Billon the landlord who exercised the 
legal right of eviction was placed on the same 
footing as the perpetrator of outrage, and a 
distinction was drawn between one kind of 
illegality and another, boycotting being de- 
fended as a legitimate process Boycotting 
was combined intimidation made use of for the 
purpose of destroying the private liberty of 
choice by fear of rum and starvation. It was 
enforced by the murder which was not to be 
denounced By boycotting Mr Billon meant 
nothmg but merely ruining men who claimed 
to exercise their private judgment in a direc- 
tion opposite to his. If Mr Billon did not 
approve of violence, he must know that those 
who justify illegality were responsible for 
other illegality following upon it which they 
did not sanction In fact, Mr Billon was 
the apostle of a creed of force and oppression 
which tended to the destruction of all liberty, 
and to the erection of a despotism differing 
from every other despotism as being more 
absolutely detached from all law, tradition, 
and restraint 

This was a clear exposition of the attitude 
assumed by the extremists The alternative 
of such utterances as those of Mr Billon was 
such as no government in the world could 
contemplate the abandonment of Ireland to 
murder, anarchy, and bloodshed, meant the 
eveutml mterpositaon of military law and 
govermn^t by the sternest Cromwellian 


methods, far exceeding in severity anything 
that could possibly be countenanced under the 
proposed bill 

It was no wonder that the other Irish mem- 
bers backed away from Mr Billon’s declara- 
tion, that Eadical members repudiated it, 
and that Liberals who had mtended to pro- 
pose considerable modifications of the bill 
would feel bound to support it, as Mr IhJlon’s 
speech had shown it to be a necessary measure. 
Mr Parnell reserved the expression of opinion 
till the following day, but he had evidently 
found that he could not support Mr Billon’s 
declarations He endeavoured to excuse them, 
and even went so far as partly to uphold his 
defence of boycotting, but he admitted that 
boycotting had been abused If the arrears 
question had been settled he should have 
recommended that the agitation should be 
conducted within the laws applicable to Eng- 
land as well as Ireland He claimed for the 
Insh tenant the same right of combination as 
was possessed by the English workman, and 
no more, and he was wilhng to insert in this 
bill any special definition which was required 
by the nature of the case He appealed to 
the prime-minister to let the Arrears Bill be 
tried for a short time, and not to press on a 
bill which would throw everything into the 
hands of the secret societies and serve the 
purposes of the Phoenix Park murd*erers 

If this was the case, it was pretty evident 
that the ex-Land Leaguers had been playing 
off the secret societies and the Irish- Americans 
against the government, and it was now time 
to take a firm grasp of the situation As Mr 
Trevelyan pointed out, the bill was framed, 
not for the benefit of Englishmen, but to 
protect the poor Irish farmer Tinder the 
existing jury system about thirty agrarian 
murders had been committed with impunity. 
His announcement that persons hitherto in 
the position of special resident magistrates 
would not be allowed to ait m court, butHrat 
the duty would be intrusted to magktrates 
designated by the lord-lieutenant, wa^received 
with cheers by the Irish members, who ware 
assured that entire freedom €# discussion 
would he allowed both m the press a®d m 
public addresses so long as speakers and writers 
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did not incite to outrage or intimidation. 
The bill went into committee on the 25th of 
May, and the house adjourned for the Whit- 
suntide recess , but it was expected that it 
would be delayed by every act of obstruction 
which the lush party might be permitted to 
exercise, and that every opportunity would 
be taken by the opposition to frustrate the 
Arrears Act, and to disparage and eventually 
to defeat the government policy, which had 
been attacked by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon in telling speeches on the day 
before the bill was committed previous to the 
adjournment of parliament 

These expectations were not disappointed 
It IS needless to follow the details of the 
method of obstruction adopted by the Irish 
paity, against whom it became necessary to 
enforce extraordinary rules of parliamentary 
piocedure, and occasionally to suspend from 
participation in the debates Irish members 
whose vexatious interruptions — evidently in- 
tended to cause unnecessary delay, and to pro- 
tract discussion by the interposition of irre- 
levant talk — were often expressed in language 
too violently or grossly abusive to be endured 
in a legislative assembly 

The government was determined to make 
the suppression of boycotting an essential 
part of the bill, though efforts were made in 
committee to modify the clauses that related 
to it Several important amendments were 
agreed to, however. One was, that the bill 
.should have no retrospective action as re- 
garded charges of treason, and consent was 
also given to the principle that the judges 
-employed an a commission should be taken 
from a roster settled by ballot instead of being 
ehos^ by the lord-lieutenant, and also that 
their reasons for conviction should be given 
m open court. It was agreed that the treasury 
should provide for the expenses of witnesses 
and acquitted prisoners, and for the payment 
of counsel to defend prisoners in destitute 
circumstances The jurisdiction of commis- 
sion was to be limited to cases in which an 
Irish judge and juiy would have jurisdiction 
After a long and heated debate, and many 
divisions on the clause for suppressing m- 
^Mmadation, the home secretary assented to a 


clause which would permit all the acts claimed 
to be justifiable by workmen under the Trades 
Union Act of 1875 The “curfew clause” 
authorizing the arrest of suspected persons 
who were away from their homes more than 
an hour after sunset and before sunrise was 
passed, but Mr Gladstone consented to the 
restriction of the right of search for arms to 
the daytime, except when there was reason 
to suppose that an illegal meeting was being 
held, a concession which was received by the 
Irish members with warm approval The 
clause involving a special alien act for Ireland 
was extended to the whole of the United 
Kingdom , Mr Bright observing that his op- 
position to the Alien Act of 1848 was because 
that act was intended to prevent the intro- 
duction of opinion, whereas this was directed 
against actual crime He referred to the 
necessity of protecting the kingdom against 
the contamination of American criminals of 
the deepest dye, and from the Chicago Con- 
vention, which he characterized as a “con- 
vention of tiaitors,” woids which drew forth 
a violent protest fiom Mr Healy, who had 
been one of those who summoned the con- 
vention, was present at it, and spoke at a 
meeting in connection with it, but repudiated 
all responsibility for what was done at the 
convention itself 

A long discussion, or rathei a protracted 
wrangle, followed The ordinary business of 
the house, even the vote on account for the 
civil seivice, was obstructed, and Mr Sexton 
threatened to oppose it unless the government 
gave some explanation of the enforcement of 
the statute of Edward III , by which a num- 
ber of persons, including ladies, had been im- 
prisoned in default of bail Mr Trevelyan 
rephed that there were twelve persons im- 
prisoned under this act for ordinary offences 
to one who had been detained for agrarian 
crime The lord-lieutenant in releasing pris- 
oners had regard to the length of time since 
their airest There had been 940 arrests 
since the passing of the Protection Act, and 
of 917 cases detained 23 had been re-arrests 
The number released had been 765, so that it 
was obvious that those still detained were to 
be regarded as the worst cases, and the lord- 
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lieutenant in ordering releases had to consider 
the safety of the country and the condition of 
the districts to which the ^^suspects” belonged. 
A great many were imprisoned for mtinuda- 
tion, which bore a much larger proportion to 
the agrarian crime than it had done five or 
SIX months previously, though there were as 
many agrarian offences in one month as there 
had ^been in the whole year in 1872, 1873, or 
1878-1879. The Irish government were ear- 
nestly endeavouring to temper justice with 
mercy 

The Irish members continued their tactics 
of vexatious obstruction till the patience of 
the house and of the country was well-nigh 
exhausted, but members on both sides con- 
tinued to sit with a determmation not to 
yield to attempts to frustrate the duties of 
parliament During the one memorable sit- 
ting of thirty hours thirty-one divisions were 
taken, the minority never numbermg more 
than forty, and mostly counting only fourteen to 
twenty. Eight divisions were taken on mere 
motions for the purpose of obstruction viz 
to report progress, and that the chairman 
leave the chair, and this continued after a 
number of Irish members had been suspended, 
when the minority never exceeded twelve 
It became necessary to take some strong 
measures, and a motion of urgency was carried 
by 402 against 19 The urgency rules of the 
previous year were laid on the table, and 
another rule was added, providing that the 
“ Closure ” might be imposed m committee by 
a majority of three to one. When this new 
rule was read by Mr Erskine May, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy rose and read a resolution, which 
had been adopted by the Pamellite members, 
that, as the Irish parliamentary party had 
been expelled from the house, under threat 
of physical force, during the consideration 
of a measure affecting vitally the rights and 
liberties of Ireland, and as the government, 
during the enforced absence of Irish members 
from the house, pressed forward material 
parts of the measure in committee, thus 
depriving the representatives of the Iiish 
people of the right to discuss and to vote upon 
coercive proposals for Ireland, they resolved 
to take no further part in the proceedings m 


committee on the Coercion Bill, and they cast 
upon the government the sole responsibility 
for a bill which had been urged through the 
house by a course of violence and subterfuge, 
and which, when passed into law, would be 
devoid of moral force, and would be no constitu- 
tional act of parliament He and most of his 
colleagues then left the house, not without a 
good deal of cheering from the ministerial 
side, and some of them afterwards returned 
to watch the progress of the debate 

Business went on with some expedition 
then, for under the rules no division was to 
he taken unless twenty members rose when 
its supporters were called upon by the chair- 
man The remaining clauses were passed 
with one or two concessions, and the bill 
passed the third reading 

The Arrears Bill followed that proposed by 
Mr Eedmond in its principal features. It 
was limited to holdings of under £20 a year, 
Griffith's valuation, and only applied to tenants 
who could show that their rent between 
November 1880 and November 1881 had been 
paid The benefits of the bill were to be alike 
open to landlord and tenant, the principle of 
compulsory purchase or sale being thus made 
equitable, and the tenant would have to give 
proof before a competent tribunal of his 
ability to pay before his demand upon the 
landlord or the state would be entertained, 
that tribunal to be either the land commis- 
sioner’s court or the county court In cases 
where the claim was fully made out, the state 
would pay half the arrears accruing before 
November, 1880, or one year’s rent by a free 
gift of the amount required When both the 
tenant and the state had paid their respective 
amounts the whole of the remaining arrears 
would be cancelled, and the courts would 
register the arrangements Tenants evicted 
up to a certain date were to have the advan- 
tages of the bill, and applications to take 
advantage of its provisions were to be lodged 
by either landlord or tenant before the 30th 
of June, 1883 To carry out the scheme 
about 000,000 might be required, of which 
the surplus of the Irish Church fund would 
furnish three-fourths, and if parliament were 
afterwards apphed to for a grant, half a million 
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would be giveix from tbe consolidated fund 
Yarious amendments were made m the Lords 
which, would have changed the character of 
the bill to the advantage of the landlords, but 
only those which it was declared would give 
no undue preference weie adopted on its 
return to the House of Commons The two 
houses were agam in conflict, but it was not 
a time for the Loids to exhibit uncompro- 
mismg hostility, and though Lord Salisbury 
denounced the measure, and would have stood 
out against it m spite of the determination of 
the government, his colleagues were so opposed 
to raising another conflict that he found him- 
self m a small minority, and the measure 
passed after Mr Gladstone had made such 
very moderate concessions as satisfied the 
amour propre of the Upper House, 

The severity of the “Crimes” Bill was justi- 
fied by several murders On the 8th of June 
Mr Walter Eourke, and the military escort 
who accompanied him for his protection, were 
both shot from behind a loopholed wall , on 
the 29th Mr. Blake, Lord Clanncarde’s agent, 
and Mx. Keene, his steward, were killed m 
the same manner, on the I7th of August at 
Maamtrasna, m the Joyce country, where two 
baihffs had been murdered early in the year, 
a party of disguised ruflflans entered the house 
of a family named Joyce, consistmg of a man, 
hifl wife, mother, two sons, and a daughter, 
and massacred them all with the exception of 
one son, who was severely wounded. The 
murderers were seen and tracked by three 
farmers, who gave evidence which led to the 
gmest of the gang The crime was committed 
Joyces ware suspected of knowing 
had murdered the two bailifis, 
been found in Lough Mask 
®^ea-€&iAe mwdereiB were convicted and 
pleaded guilty and weie 
feat the death penalty 
%as e©immifeecLitep;fee lo^rd-heutenant; and the 
three murdereraic# thefeadiffs were afterwarcfe 
discovered on th^ <^^denee of an informer, 
and yrere triedg^and two of them were sentenced 
to death. 

Comparative tran^uil]^ -csfcimued tiE the 
^Gm thh Mcwmber 


25th an attack was made on several detectt^ 
by a number of armed men, and one of the 
detectives was killed, and the next night 
a man named Field, who had been a juror 
m the trial of a man who had been executed 
for the murder of a policeman, was stabbed 
several times while he was standing outside 
his own house The assassins escaped, leaving 
the man, as they believed, dead, but he even- 
tually recovered from his dreadful injuries 

On the 17th of October an “ Irish National 
Conference” was held at the Ancient Concert 
Booms, Dublin, for the purpose of uniting 
in one body all tbe sections of the Irish 
party — Land Leaguers, Nationalists, and 
Home Bulers, under the title of the Irish 
National League, the objects of which Mr. 
Parnell announced were “national self-gov- 
ernment, land law reform, local self-govern- 
ment, extension of the parliamentary and 
municipal franchises, and the development 
and encouragement of the labour and m- 
dustrial interests of Ireland ” This new 
organization at first seemed likely to cause 
dissension among the national party, especially 
as while Mr Parnells views on the land 
question were the establishment of a peasant 
proprietorship, those of Mr Davitt were m 
favour of the nationahzation of the land 
Mr Dillon also differed from the leader of the 
party, but these differences were adjusted, 
or, for the time, were not allowed to interfere 
with the new organization, which, however, 
caused a split among the National Irish m 
America 

This review of the Irish question has oc- 
cupied more space than should have been 
devoted to it had it not been that it was to 
become tbe “burning question” of the Glad- 
stone administration of 1886, and has con- 
tinued to be a potent difficulty to tbe present 
time. The reader of these pages should there- 
fore be acquainted with such of its outhnes 
as must come into the estimate of the latter 
period of the government of Mr Gladstone, 
and the relation of his contemporaries to ihe 
steps that may follow towards Lnsh social 
and pohtioal progress. By the end of the 
sessa^n o£ 1882 Mr* Gladstone and several of 
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bxs colleagues were almost worn out ancj 
temporai-ilj disabled by the arduous duties 
that they had been called upon to fulfil 
Happily financial legislation required little 
strenuous exertion. Mr Gladstone had intro- 
duced his budget, but there were no special 
features in it A slow revenue and an in- 
creasing expenditure, showing an augmenta- 
tion of above 2^ millions beyond that of the 
previous year, arising from inherited war 
charges in the Transvaal and elsewhere, left 
no opportunity for changes in the incidence 
of taxation, but the surplus of ^50,000, small 
as it was, made further imposts unnecessary 
The beer duty had produced less than was 
expected, and Mr Gladstone attributed it to 
an ImproverpLent in the habits of the people 
and an increase in the number of coffee-houses 
As further evidence of increased temperance, 
as shown by the decline of the levenue on 
drink, it was stated that the alcoholic rev- 
enue, which had increased from ^23,000,000 
in 1867-68 to ^31,000,000, m 1874-75, had 
fallen back to ^£28, 444, 000 m 1881-82, and the 
wine duties from ^171,000 m 1874 to ^136,000 
m 1881 In 1867 we raised 37^ per cent of our 
revenue from alcohol, in 1874, 51 percent, 
but in 1881 the percentage had sunk to 46J> 
though it must be borne in mmd that duties 
bad been remitted from other articles of con- 
sumption which in the former years had left 
those on alcohol less proportionately conspicu- 
ous. There had , been an increase m the 
amount received from tea duties, but those 
on coffee had not augmented The savings of 
the people were also evidence of greater tem- 
perance and thrift In the previous year the 
amount intrusted for investment to the govern- 
ment by savings-banks depositors had been 
^3,189,000 All that the house was asked to 
vote was ^250,000, which was to be raised by 
increasing the duty on four-wheeled carriages 
from two to three guineas, and on two-wheeled 
carriages from fifteen shillings to a guinea 

The session cannot be said to have been 
barren, in which two measures were passed 
that were of such vast importance in relation 
to the strenuous efifoits which were bemg made 
to find a solution for the Irish question The 


difficuliy of maintenmg the authority of law 
and the dne o;rdar ci procedure in parliament 
bad been stupenAoqs, but $s we have seen 
there were external iroufoles and anxieties in 
relation to the attitude which we had assumed 
wilh regard to Egyptian affairs, and these 
were themselves sufficient to try the strength 
of the administration. 

This attitude had been the result of the 
position that we held towards the Egyptian 
government m consequence of the intervention 
of the cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield in 1879, 
which, in conjunction with the French gov- 
ernment, undertook the responsibility of rul- 
ing the internal affairs of Egypt, and this 
again was the outcome of the employment of 
European government officials to inquire into 
and administer the financial affairs of the 
country The actual mterposition may be 
said to have begun with the mission of Mr. 
Cave, whose long and careful inquiry and 
report in 1876 showed that the “unified” 
debt of Egypt should be estimated at 
^91,000,000, which had been incurred in 
twelve years by a country whose annual 
revenue during that period had not averaged 
^8,000,000 

It would not be possible within the hmits 
of these pages to enter into an account of 
the conditions that led to an Enghsh naval 
force being sent to Alexandria, the events 
which followed the suppression of the mutm- 
ous rebellion raised by Arabi Pasha, and the 
occupation of Cairo and other parts of the 
country by the British troops who, under the 
command of General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
had defeated the army of the rebels at Tel-el- 
Kebir, taken the principal ringleaders pris- 
oners, and restored the authority of the 
khedive Tewfik and the Egyptian govern- 
ment British interposition in Egypt is an 
historical episode of sufficient importance to 
form a separate record, and the reader is 
referred to the author’s complete narrative 
of the War %n Eyypt and the Soudan^ which 
can scarcely fail to be interesting, since rt 
contains an account of the earlier conditions 
that led to British intervention, and the more 
recent, and perhaps still more exciting, narra- 
tive of the extraordinary work of General 
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Gordon, tlie records of the rebellion of the 
savage fanatic tribes led bj the Mahdi or 
false prophet, and the strange wild story of 
long marches in the land of desolation, and 
of the battles by which British soldiers and 
sailors fought their way across the desert 
amidst a vast horde of hostile and fearless 
tribes To follow that narrative^ would re- 
quire more space than can be devoted to a 
subject which is only incidentally associated 
with the story of the social and political 
pi ogress of the period m which it occurs 
While M Gambetta was in power in France, 
and repeatedly urged upon Lord Granville the 
necessity for immediate intervention to check 
the military revolt of which Arabi was the 
prmcipal leader, there was some expectation 
of maintaining the authority of the khedive, 
but Gambetta’s ministry was defeated, and 
that of M de Freycmet, who succeeded him, 
was actuated by the old jealousy of English 
influence. The French and English controllers 
at Cairo remamed in accord, although it was 
discovered that a French agent Baron Ring 
had actually stimulated the rebellion by 
private communications with its leaders, 
whom he had entertained at his house He 
was recalled by the French government, hut 
Arabx was already to a great extent master 
of the situation, and the financial admims- 
tration and the settlement of the Egyptian 
budget were discussed without reference to 
the controllers, who declared that the measures 
proposed would, if adopted, seriously prejudice 
the interests of France and England, and 
reduce the influence of their representatives 
in the council to a minimum. M de Blignieres, 
the French controller, resigned after having, 
m conjunction with his English colleague 
Mr Colvin, shown that a surplus of ^£600, 000 
had ^«en obtained in the past year, and that 
the proposals of the chambers would result m 
a deficit. 

The situation was one of great difficulty. 
There were comphcations and suspicions on 
each hand The agents of the ex-khedive 
Ismail were seekmg in the disturbed state of 

1 The 'War m Egypt and the Soudan (Thomas Archer 
Blackie & Son) deals with the whole subject of British 
relaifcioiiis with Eg 3 rpt, from the period of the invasion by 
Kjig^oleon Bonaparte to the present tune 


the country an opportunity for obtaining the 
restoration of their master. The khedive 
Tewfik, not unsuspected of half comphcity with 
the demands made by the mutinous leaders 
for the expulsion of all foreign influence, was 
yieldmg to the insurgent officers and com- 
promising with Arahi, who had been made 
minister of war, though he had the charge of 
rebellion hanging over him The sultan or 
his ministers at Constantinople had begun 
to make tentative approaches to Arahi, to 
whom the government of the Porte might 
give such encouragement as would lead to the 
ohhteration of the independence of the khedi- 
vate, and leave an opportunity for the inter- 
vention of the sultan as suzerain with claims 
that might afterwards be urged to his own 
advantage 

The implied pledges of the British govern- 
ment included the support of the government 
of the khedive — who had been placed on the 
throne by British authority, — ^the protection of 
the European population of Egypt, especially 
in Cairo, Alexandria, and the trading centres, 
and the maintenance of the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal, a vastly preponderating interest 
in which belonged to England both on account 
of the very large number of British vessels 
which passed along it, and the commercial 
importance that it had attained thereby, and 
because it had come to be the ready highway 
to our Indian possessions 

Fortunately the Earl of Duffenn, our plem- 
potentiary at Constantinople, was a man of 
remarkable diplomatic ability, and of firm, 
and yet conciliatory, temper , and the sultan 
and his ministers gained not a single point be- 
cause of the delay occasioned through attempts 
to frustrate European intervention by implied 
undertakings to send a Turkish force to 
mamtain order in Egypt, but without any 
guarantees foi the subsequent independence 
of the khedive’s government. 

It was evident to the representatives of the 
powers meeting in conference at Constanti- 
nople that mtervention was absolutely neces- 
sary, and it had been determined by the English 
government to intervene for the suppression 
of the rehelhon and the restoration of the 
khedive’s government. Lord Duflenn showed 
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great tact and courtesy when, with the repre- 
sentatives of the other great powers, he met 
for consultation with the sultan, who talked 
of occupying Egypt with a Turkish army. 
But nobody quite trusted the sultan’s mten- 
tions, and it at length was decided, with 
the consent of all the powers, that France 
and England should m the name of Europe 
take the responsibility of occupying the Suez 
Canal with a protectmg force, to pi event 
its bemg blocked or seized upon by the 
insurgents This was settled, but before 
the final conference of Lord Dufferm with 
the sultan had concluded, troops had arrived 
in Eg3q>t from England, and contmgents were 
being pushed forward to make reconnaissances 
of Arabi’s position at Eafr-Dowar, not far 
from Alexandria 

Durmg the delay and indecision caused by 
the difficulty of obtaimng any definite con- 
cert with France, Mr, Gladstone and the 
members of the government were so reticent 
on the subject of their Egyptian policy that 
the opposition assailed them with repeated 
taunts and reiterated questions, but failed 
to ehcit any declaration of their intentions 
It was not till the second week m June that 
Sir Charles Lilke brought forward the first 
instalment of papers relating to events which 
had happened early in the year Mr Glad- 
stone had said that the government would 
protect Tewfik’s life and position against any 
pretender, and would not acknowledge Axabi 
to be other than a rebel — not a patriotic leader, 
but a mutineer, who, with his companions, 
had endeavoured to subvert the regular gov- 
ernment of the country for his own ends 

The English ministry had endeavoured to 
sustain three principles, which were in accor- 
dance with making the best of the policy 
that had been left them by their prede- 
cessors. To retain the co-operation of France, 
and fully carry out the system of dual con- 
trol, to respect the claims and the position 
of the Sultan and the Porte, and at the same 
time to prevent them from acting indepen- 
dently in Egypt a difficult matter, because 
the sultan, as chief of the Mohammedan 
religion, held an important relation to many 
of the native rulers in India, as well as to 


those in Algeria and in Turns, where the French 
had, by their persistent demands and then 
dominating temper, produced much irritation 
and resentment At the same time it was 
necessary that we should do our best to main- 
tain some settled and regular government in 
Egypt, that we might secure our alieady 
preponderating interest in the highway to 
India, and also guard against the imposition 
on the country of an international control, 
which would inevitably lead to European 
discord and confusion 

The whole responsibility fell upon Eng- 
land, partly because of the suspicion in 
France that the hand of Prince Bismarck 
was to be seen in the proposed conference of 
the great powers The French people began 
to think that if* their government should 
be drawn into an active participation in the 
Egyptian enterprise, it would give Bismarck 
an opportunity for attacking them The de 
Freycinet cabinet was already tottering, and 
the result of this feeling was that the French 
squadron was withdrawn from Alexandria to 
Port Said, There was still one move left. 
M de Freycmet assumed that the protection 
of the Suez Canal was a question quite apart 
from intervention in Egypt, and the English 
government loyally supported him in infoito- 
ing the conference that France and England 
were ready to take the responsihihty of pro- 
tection, and in inviting the other powers to 
jom them It was believed that Bismarck, 
not desiring to put an end to so weak a 
ministry as that of de Freycinet, and yet 
unwilling to give France the position of a 
protector of the canal, thought he could 
improve the situation by inducing Turkey to 
send troops under the restrictions named by 
the powers, but he was too late We had 
been left to bear the brunt, and our govern- 
ment had accepted the position, and demanded 
that before Turkish troops could be landed 
the Porte should conclude a regular military 
convention If we were to stand alone our 
claims must he recognized by the other powers 
who had promised their support and acquies- 
cence This caused Bismarck to diplomatize 
by inducing Italy to propose what he had 
been instrumental in preventing, namely a 
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joint European protection of the canal by 
Erance and England; but the other powers did 
not give the requisite mandate, and this led to 
the reversal of the vote of credit to the French 
government and the resignation of the de 
Freycinet cabinet, a result which practically 
put an end to the immediate connection of 
France with Egyptian affairs and with the 
subsequent campaign Whether Prince Bis- 
marck had calculated on the prompt action 
of England cannot be easily decided, but at 
all events our government took the matter 
mto their own hands A vote of credit had 
passed parliament, and with the callmg out 
of the reserves and the preparation for 
despatchmg a considerable force to Egypt, 
we commenced that campaign which, if 
Mr, Gladstone’s government had not been 
drawn into further interventionin the Western 
Soudan, and a consequent participation in 
the error of sending General Gordon to 
Kharttlm, would, perhaps, have concluded 
without affording grounds for the reproaches 
whicdi were heaped upon them by opponents, 
whn, having no definite pohcy of their own, 
were ready to seize with avidity upon every 
error, even though it may have been the 
result of yieldmg to the demands which they 
were themselves instrumental m urging upon 
the ministry 

At any rate, when once the government 
had determined to grasp the situation, little 
time was lost , and with the arrival of troops 
at Alexandria the situation rapidly changed 
A telegraph cable was laid from Alexandria 
to Port Saiff, Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived m 
dnrf command; troopships sailed to Aboukir, 
and, while the Egyptians wondered what was 
going to be done, sailed eastward and occupied 
Port Bald. Hie campaign was rapid, the 
engagements sudden and successful ; and 
Arabi and his rebel army were driven from 
all their positions further and further toward 
Cairo, until they occnpied a strongly intrenched 
and fortified camp at Tdl-el-Kebir, where, 
after a swift and brilliant assault by the 
British forces, they were uttedy defeated and 
^toe whole army routed. This was on the 
niiAst of. September 12 and mormihg of 
13 The British losses were 64 


killed, of whom 11 were officers, and 342, 
indudmg 22 officers, wounded. The Egyptian 
loss was about 1000 men, and 3000 surrendered, 
while 15,000 threw away their arms and dis- 
persed over the country. In the coui'se of the 
day our Indian contingent had occupied Zaga- 
zig, and the cavalry and mounted infantry, 
by a forced march of 39 miles under a 
blazing sun, reached Cairo on the evening 
of September 14, where Arabi was captured, 
and the city was preserved from disturbance 
and perhaps from destruction 

The trial of Arabi, m accordance with 
British principles of justice, — his gratitude for 
the care which our representatives took that 
he and his colleagues should not be left to the 
uncertain jurisdiction of an Egyptian court 
uninfluenced by British procedure, — ^the depor- 
tation of the group of leaders to Ceylon, — the 
trials and sentences of numbers of inferior 
prisoners, — the visitation and reform of the 
prisons where convicts were confined, — the 
active and noble devotion to duty displayed 
by the British civil and military officers, and 
the men under their command, during the 
subsequent outbreak of cholera, which pre- 
vented the removal of our troops from Cairo 
and other centres m 1883, — the formation 
of a body of police and gendarmerie under 
Colonel Valentine Baker, and of an Egyptian 
army under the command of General Evelyn 
Wood, — and the long and arduous efforts by 
which Lord Dufferin, and those who worked 
with him, gave to Egypt a system by which 
every department of the government could 
be brought under better and harmonious 
regulations, form the chief story of the year 
1883; but the interesting narrative can only 
be thus briefly referred to in these pages. 
Mr Gladstone was able to say, in his retro- 
spective address to the electors of Midlothian 
two years afterwards, when he referred to the 
pohcy, which had been inherited by his gov- 
ernment, and the results which had been 
attamed — 

‘^The pohcy of a foreign intervention in 
Egyptian affairs, of which I have not ceased 
since 1876 in parhament and in the press to 
pomt out the certain dangers, has produced 
its natural results, which the late admmis- 
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tration (his own) strove anxiously and inces- 
santly, yet in vain, to avert. The chief 
sources of comfort on reviewing a series of 
transactions generally painful are, that we 
have respected, to the utmost of our power, 
international laws and arrangements; have 
used every administrative effort to support 
our gallant forces in maintaining the honour 
of the British arms , have, beyond all doubt, 
introduced most valuable improvements, too 
sorely needed, into Egyptian law and govern- 
ment, and, finally, have indicated provisions 
on a reasonable basis for the future govern- 
ment of Egypt and the exercise of its legal 
autonomy without foreign mtervention. I 
affirm that every step which we took in Egypt 
down to the time of the operations agamst 
Arabi Pasha m 1882 was the direct conse- 
quence of the agreement with France for 
reciprocal support, and for the maintenance 
of a native government, which had been 
concluded m 1879 before our accession to 
office The French chamber, m the exercise 
of its undoubted right, rejected in 1882 the 
proposal of its ministry to take part in military 
measures Sorrowfully, but without doubt, 
though I felt less than many of my country- 
men, the pressure of the argument from 
British interests other than of honour, I 
held, and I still hold, that that paramount 
mterest compelled us, m the execution of our 
pledge for the mamtenance of a native gov- 
ernment, to re-establish the authority of the 
khedive and the peace of the country, and to 
prosecute all the practicable reforms 

Our judgment was sustained by public 
opmion. In November, 1883, we had reached 
a point at which we were able to advise the 
evacuation of Cairo, together with the im- 
mediate reduction of the occupying force to 
a brigade in Alexandria and at Port Said 
We had thus, in my judgment, a hopeful 
prospect of an early evacuation of the entue 
country 

It was then that the disasters of an unhappy 
war in the Soudan, in no way due to us, 
produced a state of things so menacing to 
Egypt itself, that we found it our duty at 
once to take measures intended to prevent 
the extension of the disturbances beyond that 


re^on. But we insisted upon its evacuation 
by ]^ypt, and we offered our aid towards the 
withdrawal of tihe garrisons by peaceful 
means 

The expedition to Egypt had reqmred a 
vote of credit for J2,S00,000, and troops had 
also been brought from India to augment the 
force, but the maintenance of peace in the 
country and the gradual but rapid application 
of the plans for reform and reconstruction in 
the government was effected by Lord Dufferin, 
and Sir E Malet, Sir C Wilson, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Colonel Stewart, and others, who acted 
under his general instructions. 

Durmg the year 1883 this work went on, 
but the progress was necessarily slow, though 
the utmost energy was used, and th^ ap- 
pearance of cholera at Cairo, Damietta, and 
other parts of Egypt, made it necessary to 
delay the recall of that larger portion of the 
army of occupation which had prepared to 
return to England, while the want of sani- 
tary regulations and any regular medical 
orgamzation had to be met hy the despatch 
of a competent medical and surgical staff from 
England, and the employment of the newly 
formed gendarmerie and some British troops 
to form cordons for preserving order m and 
near the infected districts. 

When parliament met on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary there appeared but little promise of 
activity Ministers had been jaded and al- 
most exhausted by the arduous work of the 
previous year Until some time after the 
reassembling of parliament Mr Gladstone 
did not return from Cannes, whither he bad 
been for the benefit of his health The royal 
speech announced the establishment of tran- 
quillity m Egypt, the restoration of Cetewayo 
to Zululand, and an improvement in the 
condition of Ireland, but there was a long, 
debate on the address, and several amend- 
ments, which were framed m such a maimer 
as to convey censure on the government, 
though they were negatived, showed that the 
opposition intended to lose no opportunity to 
disparage and denounce the ministry. The 
fiirst amendment proposed by Mr Balfour, 
while assurmg her majesty of support m such 
measures as might he necessary for a satis- 
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factory settlement of the affairs of Egypt, 
regretted that steps were not taken at an 
earher period. It os difficult to know exactly 
what was the meaning of this proposition — 
which was rejected by 259 to 175 votes — for 
the government had declared against any un- 
necessary armed interposition m Egyptian 
affairs, and the conditions that had led to the 
rebellion were referable to the policy of the 
precedmg government of Lord Beaconsfield 
and the administration of Lord Salisbury. It 
may be noted, however, that throughout the 
Egyptian difficulty the opposition continued 
alternately to question and denounce every 
active step taken by the ministry; — to urge 
them to more decisive interposition, to demand 
that they should declare a policy which would 
have been almost tantamount to the complete 
occupation and defence of the country m 
the interests of the khedive, — to accuse the 
khedive himself of gross freachery, and to 
defend, not only Arabi, the chief rebel, but 
his murderous lieutenant, who was answerable 
for the massacre and destruction in Alex- 
andria. This, at all events, was the temporary 
attitude of Lord Eandolph Churchill, whose 
characteristic was persistent perversity. 

When the Egyptian military expedition 
had been determined on, and the reserves were 
called out, Mr Bright had resigned his posi- 
tion in the cabinet He held that he could 
not, after so many years declaring himself to 
be an opponent of armed interference in 
foreign countries, countenance the despatch 
of the army He remamed m the cabinet as 
long as he felt that he could do so, because of 
the deep regard in which he held Mr Glad- 
stone, md it was very painful to hun to be 
obliged to leave it on the ground of consis- 
tency He had been from time to time en- 
deavouring to teach his countrymen the 
opinion and doctrine which he held, that the 
moral law was not intended only for in- 
dividuals hut also for the life and practice of 
the state, and he could not repudiate what he 
had taught and preached dunng the period of 
a rather long pohtical life To this Mr. Glad- 
stone replied, that though that was not the 
occasion for arguing the question of difference 
had unhappily arisen between! Mr- Bright 


and those who were proud to be his colleagues, 
he might venture to assure him that they 
concurred with him in thmkmg that the moral 
law applied to states as it did to individuals, 
and that the difference between them— a dif- 
ference most painful to him (Mr Gladstone) 
and to them all — was a difference upon a 
particular case, and a particular applicatJon 
of the law to that case It is to us as it is 
to him,” said Mr Gladstone, ^‘an occasion of 
the profoundest pain. But he carries with 
him the unbroken esteem, and, upon every 
other question, the unbroken confidence of 
his colleagues, and their best and warmest 
wishes for his happiness, and that it may fol- 
low him in the independent position to which 
he has found it necessary to retire ” 

There had been some other ministerial 
changes because of Mr. Gladstone having 
relinquished to Mr. Childers the immediate 
duties of the chancellorship of the exchequer, 
and by the admission to the cabinet of Lord 
Dei by and Sir Charles Dilke Some changes 
in minor but yet important offices Vf^ere also 
made, but on the whole the composition of 
the administration was unchanged 

Early in January the authoiity of the law 
in Ireland was actively vindicated Mr 
Healy and Mr Davitt with one of their 
associates were committed to prison by the 
Queen^s Bench for contempt of court, for 
having refused to engage not to repeat 
language calculated to provoke a breach of 
the peace Mr O’Brien, the editor of United 
Ireland, was indicted for libel, for having 
charged Earl Spencer with bribing juries to 
secure conviction for muider, but m this 
case the conviction was defeated by a dis- 
agreement of the jury, and Mr O’Brien 
during the trial was elected M P for Mallow, 
obtainmg a large majority over the solicitor- 
general Mr Healy, too, was returned for 
Monaghan These events, however, had been 
preceded by one far more exciting While 
the authors of the Lough Mask and the 
Castle Island murders were expiating their 
guilt with their lives, the detective police m 
Duhhn arrested a number of men suspected 
of complicity m criminal organizations These 
men were examined before the magistrates at 
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Kilmainham, with the result that they were 
found to be inculpated, not only in the crime 
of which they were suspected, but with the 
Phoenix Park murders. 

Two or three informers were produced, 
whose revelations, especially m regard to a 
senes of abortive attempts to murder Mr. 
Forster, were staitling enough, but far more 
so was the transfer from the dock to the 
witness-box of James Carey, the most im- 
portant personage among the prisoners, a 
well-known Nationalist, a devout Roman 
Catholic, and a councillor of the Dublin cor- 
poration Carey had been, as it proved, the 
centre of a murderous conspiracy, taking 
the name of ^^The Invincibles,” the Phoenix 
Park atrocity was planned and in a measure 
accomphshed by him, the actual assassins 
being among the men in custody Before 
the magistrates, and afterwards at the trial, 
Carey gave an elaborate and unrefuted ac- 
count of the manner in which the scheme for 
the removal’^ of Mr Burke, the under- 
secretary, was carried out, affirming that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was unknown to the 
murderers, and became a victim through his 
accidental presence on the scene He iden- 
tified Brady, Kelly, Curley, and others as 
concerned m the affair, and sufficient cor- 
roborative evidence was forthcoming to justify 
the crown, ably represented by Mr Murphy, 
Q C , who was soon after raised to the bench, 
m indicting several of the prisoners for the 
murder m the Phoenix Park, others for the 
attack on Mr Field, and the remainder for 
conspiracy to murder. 

The trials took place m April before Mr 
Justice ORrien, who displayed remarkable 
ability, firmness, and patience throughout, 
assisted, it must be said, by juries who did 
their duty with dignity and courage Brady, 
Curley, and Fagan were convicted of murder, 
as was also Kelly, who nearly escaped, how- 
ever, through repeated disagreements of the 
jury, Caffreyand Delaney pleaded guilty on the 
same charge, the latter, who had been serving 
a term of penal servitude for the attempt on 
Judge Lawson^s life, protesting that he was 
driven by threats into these criminal courses, 
and confirming the truth of Carey^s chief 


statements. Five of the prisoners suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law, and they 
have since been regarded by the Nationalist 
party in America and m Ireland as martyrs 
The storm of execration which burst upon 
Carey was due quite as much to the semi- 
political disclosures in his evidence as to the 
fact that he gave Brady and his comrades to 
the gallows He let in the light on the 
nature and working of the organizations 
through which the terrorism of the preceding 
years had been enforced, he showed how 
they were connected with the Land League 
through men like Shendan, who had prompted 
“the Invincibles” to the murder of Mr 
Forster, and who was nevertheless one of the 
agents recommended to the government by 
Mr Parnell as capable of “pacifying^^ the 
country. True bills were found against 
Sheridan and two other persons who had been 
in close relations with Carey — Walsh and 
Tynan, the latter being identified with the 
mysterious figure “No 1^^ — by the Dublin 
grand-jury, but there was no chance of ob- 
taining their extradition from the United 
States The government for some time de- 
tained Carey and the other informers m safe 
custody, but arrangements were finally made 
for sending them as privately as possible 
abroad The colonies, however, objected to 
receive them and would not be responsible for 
them, and in Victoria the government inter- 
fered to prevent the landmg of some of the 
informers who had been sent there Carey, 
under an assumed name, embarked on board 
a ship for South Afiica, but on the voyage 
between the Cape and Natal was shot by a 
fellow-passenger, who seemed to have assidu- 
ously cultivated his acquaintance and dis- 
covered his identity This man was an Insh- 
Amencan named O’Donnell, and the murder 
was hailed with savage triumph by his sup- 
porters in Ireland and America Money was 
subscribed for his defence when he was placed 
on his trial at the Old Bailey, but, though 
he was very ably defended by Mr. Charles 
Russell, there was no doubt of his guilt, nor 
under such circumstances could he be ac- 
quitted of the capital charge He was con- 
victed and promptly executed, the demand 
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for a respite preferred by the American 
goxremment m deference to the Irish vote 
being cofurteously but firmly refused. 

The punishment of the Phcenix Park assas- 
sins, following that of the Maamtrasna, Lough 
Mask, and Castle Island murderers, tended to 
break up the centres of local terrorism, and 
in the north, as well as the south, some 
conspiracies to murder were discovered and 
punished Towards the end of the year Mr 
Trevelyan was able to state that outrages had 
considerably diminished. The miscreants 
who professed to represent the Penians or 
Irish -Americans, however, were hatching 
crimes, and making some efforts to intimidate 
people in England by sending wretched dupes 
or terrorized subordinates to attempt to 
destroy public buildings with dynamite with- 
out regard to the death or injury of innocent 
men, women, and children 
Early in the spring London was startled 
by the simultaneous attempts to blow up the 
Local Gkivemment Board buildings and the 
office of the Ttmea. Other projects of the 
same wicked sort were detected or suspected 
elsewhere At Birmingham the police, fol- 
lowing up a slender clue with much patience 
and skill, discovered a secret manufactory of 
nitro-glycerine and evidence of the proprietors 
communications with a number of men, chiefly 
Irish- Americans, arrested in London, Glasgow, 
and elsewhere, with explosives in their pos- 
session. Parliament meanwhile had passed 
an Explosives Bill” with exemplary promp- 
titude On the trial, Norman, one of the 
prison-ers, appeared as an informer, and four 
of the others, convicted of having planned 
the destruction of several pubbe buildings, of 
having brought over funds from America for 
the purpose, and of having explosives in 
readme^ for use, were sentenced to penal 
servitude for bfa A similar conspiracy at 
Gla^ow waS afterwards brought to light, and 
the cnmmak w^ convicted and punished at 
Edinburgh. Another alarm was occasioned 
a few months late, when an attempt was 
made^ with partisd success, to produce a de- 
structive explcmon at two pointEr tm. the 
l^k^opohtan and Distect Bafiways about 
hote. Hiough a good deal injury 


was done to a train near Praed Street, the 
design was on the whole baffled, the authors 
were not discovered, though there was no 
doubt that the means and the motives were 
the same as m the earlier outrages 

These attempts, so far from carrying terror 
to the people of England or of London, pro- 
duced a widely spread indignation and disgust 
against the murderous conspiratois, who, 
while themselves remaining m security m 
another country, sent their emissaries here to 
commit reckless havoc, which happily, how- 
ever, had little fatal result. Buildings were 
much injured, a few weak people temfied, 
and some hurt, and the scoundrels were not 
always caught Those who were arrested were 
brought to trial in the regular methodical 
way, duly defended, and when convicted on 
mdubitiible evidence were punished no more 
severely than the crime merited A good 
many Englishmen clenched their hands when 
they thought of the cowardly ruffians who 
were ready to wreak their spite against Eng- 
land by the mdiscnmmate murder of in- 
offensive people, and some vows were made 
that if one of the scoundrels were caught red- 
handed he should not need a trial If the 
object of the assassins was to cause a panic 
that should benefit Ireland the result was not 
attained either then or at a later date, when 
some further attempts were made to assert 
the policy of dynamite by explosives at West- 
minster Hall and at the Tower of London, 
the perpetrators of the latter being discovered 
and sentenced, though not to capital punish- 
ment as they would have been in most coun 
tries. 

The Irish party in the House of Commons, 
of course, repudiated any association with 
these crimes; nor were they suspected of 
being in any way concerned with them, but 
they continued their acrimonious and fre- 
quently violent attacks on occasions when 
they thought there was an opportumty for 
asserting the programme which their leaders 
had prepared 

Still the legislative measures concerning 
Ireland were considered with a view to con- 
mliaition of the Home Buie party, and the 
' Crimes Act was put mto operation with careful 
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d^terminatioTi to make it effectual without 
carrying it to extremity The session was 
not distinguished for its enactments, but it 
was by no means barren, since some useful 
measures were passed, such as the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill for England and Scotland, the 
Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill, the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, and the Patents Bill; and the 
budget, when it appeared on the 5th of April, 
was such as might commend itself to the 
House, since the only change in the burden 
of taxation was the removal of the extra three 
halfpence mcome-tax imposed to meet the cost 
of the Egyptian expedition A quarter of a 
miHion of the surplus was reserved as a margm, 
the rest being exhausted by this remission of 
^ge three halfpence in the pound income-tax, 
Ihe provision for sixpenny telegrams, a reduc- 
tion in the railway passenger duty, and some 
small changes m gun-licenses and method of 
collecting income-tax Prospects were dull 
The previous harvest had not been up to the 
average, and commerce was suffermg from 
depression, any considerable relief to which 
did not seem probable, but there had for 
some time been a cry for ^^Eair Trade,” 
which, being interpreted, meant the imposi- 
tion of retahatmg duties on importations from 
countries which placed high or prohibitive 
duties upon British goods. This proposition, 
to return to a disguised protectionist policy, 
was not likely to be accepted by a Liberal 
government; and those Conservatives who 
were at all likely to form a cabinet in the 
event of a change of ministry, could only 
speak m terms of conditional approval of the 
reimposition of duties which, if the theory 
were well founded, should be extended to the 
protection of the farmer as well as the manu- 
facturer, so that the whole battle of the repeal 
of the corn-laws would have to be fought 
over again 

The attention of Parhament and the country 
was, however, to be directed still more in- 
tently to the course of events m Egypt 
Grants had been made to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour and to Sir Garnet Wolseley, who 
had been respectively elevated to the peerage 
as Lord Alcester and Tiscount Wolseley, and 
had returned to England The British force 


left m Egypt, under the command of General 
Graham and other officers, was being gradually 
bqt rapidly withdrawn, when alarming intel- 
ligence from Hordofan, Darfdr, and other 
places which formed ^^Eie central towns or 
entrep6ts of the vast desert territory known 
as the Egyptian provinces of the Soudan, 
lying between the Red Sea and the Nile and 
extending to the equatorial provinces and the 
confines of Abyssinia, caused the departure 
of some of the remaining regiments to be 
delayed It is scarcely probable ^ that 
British force could have been entirely re- 
moved, for from the time of the capture of 
Arabi and the settlement of the country, the 
khedive and the Egyptian government had 
implored a 'continuance of the protection 
afforded by British troops, as well as the 
continued assistance of British officials in the 
work of administration It had been in- 
tended, however, now that a native Egyptian 
army had been formed under the command 
of Sir Evelyn Wood and the gendarmerie 
and police were efficiently organized, to with- 
draw all but a few tioops, when the news 
came that the half -savage tribes of the Soudan 
provinces were being stirred to lebelhoi^ and 
that an insurrection was^ Unmment beb^&e of 
the pretensions oi a Mahdi or false prophet, 
who had induced many of the powerful rfave- 
hunting chiefs to east m their lot wife Mm, 
partly, it was beheved, because they desired 
to perpetrate the slave-trade, while both they 
and their tnbes were anxious to throw off the 
Egyptian yoke The Mahdi, however, ap- 
pealed also to the gross fanaticism of the 
Soudanese. He declared that he was the 
prophet whose coming to restore the family 
of Islam had been foretold by Mabomet, 
and he claimed, not only to be descended 
from the family which had been designated, 
but to show marks in his face and peculiantiea 
of appearance, which were held to be prorfs 
of his mission to represent an independent 
cause, antagonistic alike to Egyptian and to 
European control, and indiff^ent even to the 
authority of the Porte and to Mae dalms of 
the saltan tc represent the faithful 

The insurrection had commenced two years 
before, and Colonel Stewart, who was at CWo 
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at the time of the British occupation after 
the suppression of the rebellion of Arabi, had 
been sent to Khartthn to report as to the 
state of affairs in the adjacent provinces He 
sent word that the power of the Mahdi was 
increasing, but it was thought that the rebel- 
lion might die out as other disturbances of a 
semi-fanatical nature had done At all events 
it was emphatically represented to the khedive 
that no aid would be given by the British 
forces in Egypt to retain or to recover his 
authority over the Soudan. Should the rebel 
horde threaten Egypt itself the troops remain- 
ing in the country would join the Egyptian 
force in protecting the frontier and the Nile 
at Wady Haifa Sir Evelyn Wood, who had 
taken service with the khedive to form a 
native army for the protection of Egypt, had 
only been able to enlist men on the distinct 
understanding that they should not be sent 
to serve in the Soudan, the country of vast, 
seorchmg, waterless deserts, which had been 
named the swallower of armies. The khedive 
could not bring himself to relmqyush valuable 
places which were in the line of the trade 
route from the Equatorial provinces as well as 
on the desert route from the Bed Sea, Suakim, 
and Massowa, to the Nile and Cairo, 

If the Southern Soudan, Kordofan, and 
DarMr were to remain a part of the Egyptian 
dominion, however, it was necessary at once 
to occupy Khartum at the junction of the 
Blue and White Niles, and to check the 
movements of the rebel hordes upon Oheid , 
and the l^edive commissioned General Hicks, 
a brave and able officer who had served in 
our Indian army, and now accepted a command 
from the Egyptian government, to proceed 
with an armed force and artillery to Suakim, 
and thence across the desert caravan route 
to Berber and Kdiarttlm, there to collect and 
organize a regular army, to strengthen the 
garrisons of the forts which were dotted here 
and there, and to oppose the growth of the 
insurrection Hicks Pasha, with some British 
officers who had taken service with him, 
started at once, and having reached Khartum 
^cce^ded in forming a considerable force 
(and gained several victories over the 
of tjh^ Mahdi , but the whole of the 


Soudan provinces were in a blaze, and the 
pashas and slave-hunting chiefs had mostly 
declared for the Mahdi, though some tribes 
remained loyal and inflicted several defeats 
on the insurgents But the savage followers 
of the Mahdi were neither like Egyptians 
nor Bashi-Bazouks, and only other Arab 
tribesmen and the black troops would face 
their wild and desperate onslaughts The 
Egyptian soldiers, unless commanded by 
European officers, yielded almost without a 
blow to their fearless and fanatic adversaries 
The Mahdi took several places, and early in 
January had starved out the garrison at Obeid 
It was thought necessary for Hicks, who had 
already succeeded in inflicting severe repulses 
on the enemy, to carry the war into Kordofan 
and pioceed against the mam body of the 
rebels He prepared a plan of the march, 
and his experience should have secured for 
him the chief command, but that command 
was divided between him and the Egyptian 
general and governor, and Hicks found his 
advice disregarded, it was even declared, 
upon the only evidence which could be 
afterwards obtained, that he was deceived 
The army, after long and toilsome marches 
through the desert country, where there was 
an insufficient supply of water, reached a tract 
of broken land and a valley or gorge known 
as Hashgil, where it is believed a false guide 
led them into an ambush, and they were 
attacked on all sides by a vast host of the 
enemy which had been previously concealed 
The whole army was cub to pieces, and Hicks 
and his officers were slam, after fighting with 
invincible valour to the last This occurred 
in the early part of November, 1883, and the 
rebellion had reached the eastern provmces 
of the Soudan, bordermg on the Bed Sea, 
where Suakim and the garrisons of Tokar and 
Smkat were threatened by a force of semi- 
savages under Osman Digma, one of the chief 
slave-dealers and lieutenant of the Mahdi 
Vhe troops and inhabitants of these places 
were likely to be cut off from all communi- 
cations and starved out, as the people of Obeid 
had been before they surrendered On the 
6th of November the commander of the 
Egyptian force at Suakim collected his troops, 
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and acporapanied by the British representative, 
Consul MoncneflF, proceeded towards Tokar, 
but had scarcely reached the place when he 
was attacked by a large force of the enemy, 
before whom his troops fled, though he him- 
self, the British consul, and some other brave 
men endeavoured to rally them, and fought 
to the last, till they fell pierced with wounds 
from the terrible assegais, or broad-bladed 
spears, of the infuriated savages. Another 
attempt was made by 600 black troops and 
200 irregulars under Kassein Bey to defeat 
the rebels near Suakim, which was then pro- 
tected by a smgle Engbsh gunboat in the 
harbour, but though the black troops fought 
bravely, the force was insufficient, and the 
fierce insurgents at length gained the day 
and surrounded Smkat and Tokar, the fall 
of which was feared 

It was then determined to intrust to Colonel 
Baker Pasha a task from which he might 
well have been excused from shrinking, 
namely, the formation of a military force 
from the bodies of gendarmerie which he had 
organized for the civil protection of the 
country On the 18th of December he left 
Cairo for Suakim, and the drilhng, prepara- 
tion, and practice of troops lasted for the rest 
of the month The black soldiers were brave 
enough, but the Egyptians were arrant cow- 
ards, and by the time Baker had led his army 
to &nkat it was evident that they would not 
stand against the terrific onslaught of the 
Soudanese, who again defeated the force 
brought against them The Egyptian soldiers 
fled like sheep, or lay down imploring mercy, 
to be speared remorselessly by the savage 
foe Baker and his officers fought desperately, 
but it was useless to sacrifice their hves, aud 
all that could be done was by the aid of the 
black troops and the few Egyptians who 
could be prevailed upon to fight on the 
retreat, to keep off the enemy so as to enable 
the remnant of the army to retreat to Suakim, 
where Vice -admiral Sir William Hewitt, 
who had been ordered up with some vessels 
of his Mediterranean squadron, was appointed 
governor in European interests 

Proposals for votes of censure on the min- 
istry, and repeated demands for an explana- 
^ VoL, pr 


tion of the intended policy of the government 
with regard to Egypt were brought forward 
by the opposition during the year 1884. 
The government had continued to declare 
that their pohcy was not the occupation of 
Egypt, and that the British forces there 
would not be employed for the purpose of 
aiding the khedive to suppress the rebellion 
of the Mahdi, as the insurrection in the pro- 
vince of the Soudan was not recognized as 
coming within the scope of the internal ad- 
ministration in which alone we had intervened 
for the purpose of supporting European claims 
and sustaining the legitimate government of 
the country against the rebellion of the mili- 
tary party. Our ministry had strongly urged 
upon the khedive the abandonment of the 
Soudan and the evacuation of Elharttlm, where 
Colonel Coetlogon, who had been left in com- 
mand by General Hicks, was now representing 
to the Egyptian government the necessity for 
the immediate evacuation of the town by the 
garrison and the European inhabitants, as it 
was impossible that amidst general rebellion 
without, and native disaffection within, he 
could long hope either to hold the place or 
get the threatened people out in safety ^4 It 
was represented to the Egyptian governWent 
that they should at all events abandon the 
southern provinces and define the territory 
of the khedive in Egypt proper by a line 
drawn at Wady Haifa at the second cataract 
of the Nile, and that any attempt by the 
insurgents to invade Egypt beyond that line 
might be resisted by the Egyptian army with 
the assistance of the British troops remaining 
in the country This advice was resisted by 
the ministry of Cberif Pasha, and on its 
being seriously pressed by the Engbsh govern- 
ment he and his colleagues resigned, and a 
new ministry was formed by Nubar Pasha, 
who with the khedive himself professed to 
be m accord with the pohcy recommended. 
Orders were given for the evacuation of 
Khartfim and the Egyptian garrisons of the 
adjoming provinces Had this beeh done 
immediately after Hickses defeat it might have 
been accomplished, but it was now too late to 
effect that movement, as the hordes of the 

Mahdi were swarmmg in Kordofan, occupied 

87 
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Obeid, and were likely to advance to Berber 
and KJiairtlim itself. 

The narrative of the appointment of Major- 
general Gordon to the difficult enterprise of 
withdrawing the garrisons and the European 
inhabitants from Berber, Khartdin, and the 
surrounding districts, the manner of his set- 
ting forth, his reception in the Soudan, his 
subsequent protracted defence, and the failure 
of the expedition that was sent to his relief 
to more than vindicate the courage and de- 
termination of British troops and British 
sailors under conditions that demanded the 
utmost exercise of both, has, we have already 
remarked, been told so fully that we need 
not dwell upon it at length. It was perhaps 
an error on the part of the government, har- 
assed by taunts, to yield to the pressure of 
undiscriminating public opinion, stimulated 
by newspaper mterviewers, and thus virtually 
to participate in the responsibihty of appoint- 
ing a man who, however he might have been 
qualified for deahng with the people of these 
Soudan provinees, of which he had formerly 
been governor-general, had miscalculated the 
probable survival of his former influence 
against the pretensions of the Mahdi The 
pretender, while he professed to be raising 
the standard of the religion of Islam, pro- 
mised to hiB followers, not only bliss here- 
after, but deliverance from the oppression of 
the rulers placed over them by the Egyptian 
government and the restoration of the native 
sultans and chiefs Many of these supported 
the rebelhon because they sought to maintain 
the traflac m slaves which Gordon had sup- 
pre^sed^'jand to prevent the operation of the 
tireaty,, according to which slavery was to 
— ^an agreement which 
Gordpn himself declared would be unadvis- 
ef^en if it w^e not impossible. 

Ma|<nr-gesaoi?al Go3?don had agreed to enter 
the aervicb 6f Ih© King of the Belgians, to 
establish, in concert wiih Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
the famous African explorer, a mission for 
the suppression of ithe daVe- trade on the 
GongOy but when, at ihe mstsnee of Sir E. 
y|Bar&ij^ ou^ r^resentativa ah ,Cteo, the 

^vermnent agreed to 

tn coininisaicmii^, 


proceed to Khartum, he consented to go to 
the Soudan for the purpose of bringing out 
the Egyptian and European inhabitants with 
the garrisons, after having organized a system 
of settled native government by the local 
chiefs and sultans, who would, he thought, 
unite to overthrow the Mahdi. 

It had been distmctly declared that no 
military operations were to be undertaken 
by Gordon at Kliartfim or the adjoining pro- 
vinces except such as might be necessary for 
enabling him to effect the evacuation of the 
country. He was not to expect any aid from 
Bntish troops, but he was acting under the 
orders of the Bntish government through 
our consular agent at Cairo 

It IS perhaps not too much to say that this 
dual appointment of Major-general Gordon 
was the beginning of what may be called a 
tragedy of errors, but they were errors which 
were not confined to the government, they 
were shared by the press and by the country, 
and were emphasized by the opposition, whose 
mdictment against the imnistry was, not that 
Gordon had been commissioned, but that he 
had been commissioned too late 

It was too late m January, 1884 There 
was very little probability of his being able 
at that time to bring away all the people out 
of Khartfim, Berber, and the adjacent garri- 
sons, and establish any regular government 
without^ an armed force sufficient to thrust 
back the swarm of the hostile and savage 
tribes, who, having declared for the Mahdi, 
had occupied the country between Suakim 
and Berber, and were movmg down from the 
south and west upon Khartfim and approach- 
ing the Nile banks 

Looking back, as we now may, at the sad 
story of Gordon’s mission to Khartfim it is 
fairly plain that very few people had ap- 
proached an accurate estimate of the condition 
of aflEairs. Sir Samuel Baker, to whom Gordon 
had written a month or two before, urging 
him to undertake the relief of Kdiartfim, had 
estimated it, and when Gordon started had 
said that he went t^ late. The khedive and 
the Egyptian ministers appear to have had 
very considerable doubts of the efficacy of 
employuig Gordon even a month before an 
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arrangement could be concluded- Probably 
if Gordon could have been in Cairo at tbe 
time of tbe suppression of Arabics rebeUion, 
and bad accompanied Colonel Stewart to 
Kbarttim, tbe whole aspect of affairs would 
have been altered, and, as a matter of fact, 
as early as tbe month of November, 1882, Sir 
Charles Wilson bad recommended to our 
government tbe employment of Gordon to go 
to tbe Soudan, but neither Gordon nor tbe 
khedive were willing Gordon, when he had 
resigned tbe governor -generalship of tbe 
Soudan, had spoken in plain disparagement 
of Tewffk, had almost openly quarrelled with 
him, and was naturally not desirous of return- 
ir^to a country where he bad suffered physi- 
cally and mentally for long months of dis- 
appointoent m tbe midst of treachery on tbe 
part of tbe Egyptian pashas, who should have 
supported bis authority Tbe khedive and 
bis advisers perhaps at that time fancied that 
they might, without re-instatmg so wilful 
and persistently dominant a person as tbe late 
governor- general, wait upon events, when 
the intervention of British arms might be 
extended to tbe suppression of Acbmet All 
(tbe Mahdi), as they bad been employed for 
the suppression of Arabi 

It IS possible that when it was agreed to 
commission Gordon tbe khedive^s mmistry 
b^d no very mtbusiastic expectation of bis 
Poetess, indeed, there were some evidences 
that Nubar Pasha thought he would be ex- 
ceptionally fortunate if be could extricate the 
people of Berber and Khartum before the 
Mahdi^s hordes had closed the way of egress, 
but the Biitish government had already or- 
dained the abandonment of the Soudan 
Cherif Pasha’s ministry had gone out, and 
Nubar Pasha’s ministry had come in, upon 
that question They may privately have 
considered that it would be pohtic to let the 
power which was master of the situation 
have its own way Whether this was the 
case, or whether it was that Tewffk and his 
advisers saw the necessity for the appointment 
of a competent Europesii officer, it is difficult 
ta say; but^ at all events, General Gordon 
a warm and generous reception at 
CaM-o| be went with Colonel Stewart 


as his secretary, and was reappointed by tbe 
khedive to the portion of Governor-general 
of the Soudan 

He and Stewart reached Berber with aston- 
ishing rapidity by a swift, uninterrupted camel 
ride across the desert After a short stay at 
Berber they reached Khartffm on the 18th of 
Eebruary There they found Colonel Coet- 
logon and Mr. Power, the correapondeniof the 
Times, who had been appointed temporary 
consul, and at once began to make efforts to 
carry out the work that they had gone to ac- 
comphsh But it had become impossible 
without further aid. The Mahdi’s insurrec- 
tion had spread over the country The road 
between Berber and Suakim was closed by a 
great body of the Hadendowa Arabs, and it 
became necessary to defend the remaining 
positions and eventually Elhartffm itself, while 
the native chiefs were so far committed to 
the Mahdi that Gordon’s influence could not 
re-establish centres of local government tinder 
rulers who would combine to crush the re- 
bellion and restore peace to the country. 

On the 12th of Eebruary, at the opening of 
the parliamentary session of 1884, a vote of 
censure on the government had been moved 
by Sir Stafford Northcote The destruction 
of Hicks’s army and the defeat of General 
Bakier’s attempt to relieve infest tod 
become known. Both Btoks Pasha and 
Pasha, it should be remembered, were aotmg 
as officers m tbe service of the khedive midt 
by the orders of the Egyptian government, 
tbe former expedition havmg been contrary 
to the advice of the British ministry. 

The resolution moved by Sir S Northcote 
was, That this house, havmg read and con- 
sidered the correspondence relating to Egypt 
laid on the table by her majesty’s command, 
is of opinion that the recent lamentable events 
m the Soudan are due m great measure ta 
the vacillating and inconsistent poKcy pursued 
by her majesty’s government.” 

But the terms of Sir Stafford Norttot^ 
proposed resolution differed from 
that he made m support of it. 
amounted to a general condemnatiun ^ the 
policy the goveimment^ because, torvi^ 
put an end to the rebelSon of Arabi and 
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taken charge of the reorganization of Egyp- 
tian affairs, they had not supported the 
khedive in the defence of the Soudan This 
Mr Gladstone was not slow to perceive, 
and he met the charge by going minutely 
and particularly into the operations m Egypt, 
but first, he reminded the hoUse that the 
debate would be an historical debate, involv- 
ing the development of great and useful 
lessons with regard to rash and unwise inter- 
ventions. The situation in Egypt, with or 
without the aggravation of the Soudan, was 
one of the utmost anomaly and inconvenience, 
and, in some points of view, even of political 
danger How had that situation come about? 
It was not one which his government made, 
but one that they found. They never had 
an option It would not have been in keep- 
ing with the propriety of things to reverse 
the attitude which they found occupied by 
the British government m Egypt. They in- 
herited from their predecessors certain en- 
gagements The Dual Control was the estab- 
lishment in the heart and centre of Egyptian I 
government of two great functionaries, the 
representatives of two of the greatest nations 
in the world, who held their office in Egypt, 
and for Egypt, by a tenure independent of 
the will of Egypt, and dependent altogether 
upon the will of the two governments they 
represented They went there pledged to 
each other for certain purposes, not merely 
to manage the revenues in the interests of 
the bondholders, but for general control, gen- 
eral advice, general support to the government 
of Egypt The late ruler of Egypt had been 
displaced, and a new ruler had been put on 
the throne by the agency mainly of the British 
government — ^at any rate with an essential 
and, at least, equal share m the operation 
The two gorvemments had undertaken obliga- 
tions towards that ruler, and these obligations 
were, when once they had established that 
extraordinary system, matters strictly and 
essentially consequential. They could not 
^ssibly have put Tewfik on the throne and 
bwq declined to support him , and they bound 
ft^^mtsdlves to one another to support 
, soppcut him earnesHy. They bound 

likewise, to one another, while 


these were their obligations to him, to main- 
tain the peculiar, and, m a certain sense, 
exclusive political influence that these two 
powers, and these alone, were to exercise in 
Egypt It was obvious that the government 
were bound to counsel the khedive to the 
best of their ability. When difficulties arose 
in the country they were bound to give — ^by 
the position they occupied — their advice to 
the khedive upon those difficulties, and, hav- 
ing given that advice, they were bound to 
support it by consequent action to such an 
extent as circumstances might appear to de- 
mand, subject, of course, to the judgment of 
parliament. All those obligations and all 
the difficulties they involved ought to have 
been foreseen The previous government had 
built up that curious system with their eyes 
open. 

In March, 1876, at the very first beginning 
of the intervention and three years before the 
control was established, Mr Gladstone had 
said, m words of warning, I should wish to 
know whether, if the proposition for the ap- 
pointment of such a commissioner be enter- 
tained, the right honourable gentleman (Lord 
Beaconsfield) means the appointment of a 
commissioner who would really have such an 
effective control over all arrangements and 
the mode of accounting for these revenues 
that he could guarantee to us the receipt of 
the whole that it might be applied to the 
purpose m view? If this is what it does 
mean it appears to me that we are only shift- 
ing the difficulty one step farther, because, in 
that case, our commissioner is to take into his 
hands the administration of a very important 
portion of the government of Egypt, so that 
the measures which we may think necessary 
as a matter of prudence, to cover the proposal 
we are to consider, may entail upon us still 
gi eater difficulties, and mix us up still further 
with a heavier responsibibty for a portion of 
the internal government of Egypt When 
we have begun with one portion \of the internal 
government of Egypt we may pass on to an- 
other. We may come to occupy the entire 
ground by a series of degrees not difficult to 
contemplate, and possibly this may have been 
in mind of the right honourable gentleman 
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the other night when he said that, while the 
people of this country would view the diminu- 
tion of the empire with horror they would 
see it increased without dissatisfaction 

Thus Mr Gladstone had pointed out that 
the arrangements then in partial contemplation, 
afterwards greatly developed and rigidly en- 
forced, did advance from financial to political, 
and from political to probably territorial re- 
sponsibilities. 

In bringing forward this argument, in reply 
to Sii Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gladstone 
added, ‘‘I have no charge of ill-motives to 
make against the late government In my 
opinipn they committed a great error, of 
which we are now from day to day bearing 
the burden I give them every credit for 
honourable and upright motives Though I 
then disapproved of the means, and now, I 
do not need to say, still more deeply lament 
those means were resorted to , yet I am fully 
persuaded that the object which the late gov- 
ernment had in view was to secure a better 
government for Egypt Further, I admit 
that very considerable practical and adminis- 
trative advantages were secured for the fel- 
laheen by the admmistration of the revenue , 
although I am afraid those advantages were 
far more than counterbalanced in their politi- 
cal importance by our having imported mto 
the country that fatal and most dangerous 
idea that it was doomed to be placed under 
foreign domination, and that Egypt was to 
be governed and maintained for the benefit 
of persons beyond its borders ” (Here came 
a cheer from Lord Bandolph Churchill, who, 
at that time, was still insisting on the patriot- 
ism of Arabi, even if he had abandoned the 
advocacy of Arabics colleague, who had 
planned the massacres at Alexandria.) “ The 
noble lord cheers me,” said Mr Gladstone, 
^'and there is very great truth m what I take 
to be the meaning of that cheer He probably 
thinks that Arabi was one who fought against 
that foreign domination That is not my 
view I think I could give conclusive proof 
to the contrary, but of this I do not entertain 
a doubt, that Arabi was able to give vigour 
and extension to his motives by appealing to 
that hatred of foreign dommation, and so 


long as foreign dommation continues in Egypt, 
the danger will recur from time to time So 
far, I have said something to show that I do 
not use idle words wl^en I allege that the 
situation which we have now in Egypt was, 
m its root and origin, far beyond the power 
of such prosaic people as the present ministers 
to conceive It was due to higher and more 
venturesome geniuses, such as those who pre- 
ceded us There has been no moment at 
which it was possible for us, consistently with 
our honour, to retrace our course And we 
must look back as well as forward if we want 
to place before the English people — ^the people 
of the three kingdoms — all the lessons of this 
great question, which is far greater than the 
honourable gentleman would lead us to be- 
lieve . I must remind the house that 
the difficult, onerous, and inconvenient — -some 
may think it the almost hopeless — task which 
we have undertaken, is that, first, of putting 
down disorder in Egypt, and then of establish- 
ing at least some beginnings of tolerable gov- 
ernment That task is also one of considerable 
delicacy It is one which we are executmg not 
alone on our own behalf, but on behalf, I may 
say, of civilized mankmd We undertook it 
with the approval of the powers of Europe, the 
highest and most authentic organ of modern 
Christian civilization , but havmg undertaken 
it at their invitation, or with their concurrence,, 
we must fulfil it as we received it from them 

With regard to the Soudan, he distmctljr 
denied that we ought to have provided for 
the formation of an Egyptian army, and 
asked how the men were to be supplied, and 
where were the funds to supply them — Egypt 
had no means to constitute such an army. 
If there was one thing that the Egyptian had 
in horror more than another, it was being 
called upon to carry on the war m the Soudan, 
and Sir E Wood's army was organized ex- 
pressly without the obligation to serve m the 
Soudan 

^^The other night, when I was referrmg to 
a paragraph in which something had been 
said about the Mahdi, I entirely dechned to 
give any opmion about the Mahdi I know 
this, and now I am speaking m conformity 
with the opinions of the man whom I look 
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upon as by far the highest authority on the 
subject — I mean the opinions of General 
Gnrdon — the Soudan is a vast country equal 
m size to France, Germany, and Spain, a 
desert country, as be states, with a deadly 
climate, inhabited thinly by sparse and war- 
like tribes, but still it is the country of those 
tribes They love it as their country The 
right honourable gentleman seems to me to 
have made up his mind — his whole speech 
shows it — that Egypt is in the right in sub- 
jectmg that country, and m sending Turks, 
Circassians, and Anatolians to govern it Sir, 

I have not made up my mind to any such 
thing I decline to enter into that contro- 
versy. We have refused — and I believe the 
house will approve our refusing — to have 
anything to do with the re-conquest of the 
Soudan During all my political life, I am 
thankful to say that I have never opened my 
hpa in favour of a domination such as that 
which has been exercised by certam countries 
upon certain other countries, and I am not 
going now to begin I look upon the posses- 
sion of the Soudan — I won^t say as a crime — | 
that would be going a great deal too far — ^but 
I look upon it as the calamity of Egypt It 
has been a dram on her treasury, it has been 
a dram on her men I believe it is estimated 
that a hundred thousand Egyptians have laid 
down their lives m endeavouring to maintain 
that barren conquest, and at this moment, 
when your sympathies have been justly excited 
on behalf of 500 men m Tokar and on behalf 
of 600 men who were mSinkat, there are nme- 
and-twenty thousand Egyptian soldiers, or 
scAdiers in the service of the khedive, scattered 
over that enormous region In those circum- 
stances I utterly repudiate and repel the 
doctrine of the right honourable gentleman 
that it was our uulgr to construct a mihtary 
system for Egypt by which — ^I am supposmg 
now ibnt sh^ had the means which she had 
not — ^she would have been able to re-establish 
in its fulness the re-conquest of the Soudan ” 
lifc Gladstone th^en wrent on to state, that 
mo to feom there having been delay m em- 
Gfeneral Gordon, it hald been con- 
fc ’Ifovtoiber, ISSS, bht th^c were 
both sides between the khedive 


and the general This, coupled with the fact 
that when the defeat of Hicks became known 
the evacuation of Khartum could have been 
immediately effected, made an important 
difference m the alleged responsibilities of 
the government 

On the 1st of December Lord Granville 
had reason to believe he was m a condition 
to offer the services of General Gordon to the 
Egyptian government Unfortunately they 
were refused, but not entirely without reason 
The reason given was one that did not satisfy 
the government, but still it went far to silence 
them The objection made was this — ^^The 
Soudan is a country of strong Mohammedan 
fanaticism For us to send a Christian as 
our agent, with a view to govern it, might be 
a dangerous course, which might cause a still 
more serious outbreak.” It was difficult to 
thrust that objection rudely aside, and it 
caused further delay That was the offer of 
Lord Granville on December 1st But the 
government became acquainted with the 
sentiments of General Gordon, and, as time 
went on, the aversion of the Egyptian govern- 
ment became mitigated, and at last entirely 
removed However, it was not till the 16th 
of January — that is to say, eight days after 
Nubar Pasha came into office — that they sent 
to the British ministry a request foi a quahfled 
officer to undertake the conduct of the evacu- 
ation of the Soudan That was sent on the 
16th of January, and on the 18th General 
Gnrdon was on his way to Egypt 

He had m view the withdrawal from the 
country of no fewer than 29,000 persons pay- 
ing the military service to Egypt, and the 
government felt bound, before taking any 
such step as sending a British force to reheve 
the beleaguered garrison and people at Sinkat, 
amounting to 500, to learn from him whether 
such action would interfere prejudicially with 
his efforts to extricate the 29,000 around 
Berber and Elhartffm To learn this it was 
necessary to wait till Gordon had reached 
Berber, where the telegraph was at work; 

: and when it was known that Gordon did not 
; think operations to relieve the Bed Sea garri- 
sons would interfere with his safety or success, 
hut left the reponsihility of them to the 
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government, immediate orders were given for 
a force to be gathered at Suakim under the 
command of General Graham This had 
been undertaken only a few hours before the 
vote of censure was proposed It had been, 
or was immediately afterwards, determined 
by the government that they must become 
responsible for protecting Suakim and the 
Eed Sea ports or the route to India would 
be endangered; and though, as it afterwards 
proved, General Graham’s expedition was not 
in time to drive the savage insurgents from 
Tokar and Sinkat and rescue the garrisons, 
the followers of Osman Digma were signally 
defeated at B1 Teb and Tamai, and were 
driven far from Suakim, where order was 
naAiained, and troops and a naval force 
trere Idfb for the protection of the inhabitants 
Suakim and Massowa were defended against 
the hostile tribes, but the road was not 
opened between Suakim and Berber By 
the 16th of April Khartum was blocked by 
the Mahdi’s followers on the north, east, and 
west , on the 26th of May Berber was taken 
by the rebels, and telegraphic communication 
with Khartum was cut off, but the Mudir of 
Dongola remained loyal, and with his aimy 
defeated a force of 13,000 rebels In July 
Gordon was reported to be holding his own , 
but^ unfortunately, messengers that were sent 
Mm did not reach him, and the m^sengers 
v^om he sent out were also interested, so 
that, while he was mdrgnantly supposing 
that he had been altogether abandoned, the 
government had no complete information of 
the position in which he was placed, shut up, 
or, as he had put it, trapped^’ in Khartum 
He held his own then and for months after- 
ward, but it was only by the utmost vigil- 
ance, adroitness, and determination that he 
could heat back the investing force which 
occupied the opposite hank of the E'lle and 
made repeated attacks upon the town A 
small flotilla of penny steamboats,” as he 
called them, converted into vessels of attack 
and defence by being planked and armoured 
with old boiler plates, a wooden tower being 
erected on the deck to hold a gun which 
woudd! sweep the banks of the river , disused 
iron gram barges made to do duty as gun- 


boats, or to convey troops concealed by the 
high buiwaa^l^s; laud torpedos, mines, en- 
tanglements nafade of wire, and put down m 
places outside the town most liable to attack, 
for the purpose of catching the feet of the 
enemy, were among the principal devices by 
which Gordon waged an unequal war against 
the swarming horde which was gradually 
closing round him The population was 
divided between loyalty and disloyalty Of 
the small military force, only the black con- 
tingent could be relied upon to fight stub- 
bornly The decreasing stock of provisions 
became so dear that but for the loans of money 
voluntarily offered by some of the wealthiest 
of the inhabitants, Gordon would not have 
been able to provision the garrison, as supplies 
came in diminishing quantities from the more 
friendly of the natives outside 

The excitement in England was tremendous, 
and though the latest message received from 
Gordon did not seem to show that his position 
was immediately desperate, it became evident 
that, if the government regarded the public 
demand, steps would have to be taken to 
relieve Khartum, rescue its defenders, and 
then retire from the Soudan, for the reeon- 
quest of which no British force could be 
employed 

The mmistry applied for and obfikpied 
from parhament a credit of j£30O,(XXO f<#t#e 
purpose of making preparations, as distinct 
from operations, for the possible' despatcti 
of an expedition, and Lord Wolseley accom- 
panied Lord Northbrook to Egypt to ex- 
amine and report on the military situation 
It soon became evident that preparations 
must be quickly followed by operations if we 
were to relieve Kharttim, and by the end of 
September an expedition had been organized 
and was on its way, but though the move- 
ments were as rapid as possible in such a 
country and against such disadvantages of 
transport, they were too slow to make it 
highly probable that the forces which were 
despatched would reach the beleaguered tolvu 
in time to effect their object 

The route chosen for the expedition was 
that of the Nile. Portable rfver steamers 
and a large number of whale-boats were^sent 
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from England, and 400 boatmen from Canada, 
accustomed to the management of their vessels 
in the rapids, were engaged in the service of 
navigating the river The preparations of 
coUectmg stores, purchasing camels for con- 
veying provisions and ammumtion, and for 
forming a camel corps for the desert army, 
hiring natives to drive the camels and help 
to tow the boats, caused enormous bustle and 
excitement between Cairo and Wady Haifa 
In the early part of October news came that 
Colonel Stewart (Gordon^s aide-de-camp) and 
Mr Power had been treacherously murdered, 
having been mduced to land while on their 
way m a steamer to Dongola, but General 
Gordon was holding out, and by the begin- 
ning of December the advanced guard of the 
relief expedition had established itself at 
Debbeh, forty miles m advance of Dongola 
By the end of the month a strong force had 
been assembled in camp at Korti, and from 
this point Lord Wolseley resolved to despatch 
a strong column across the desert, thus to 
avoid a great bend of the river, and hy a 
march of d76 miles to reach the Nile again at 
Metammeh, whence it was hoped communi- 
cation could be opened with Gordon, while 
the larger body of troops, under General 
Earle, was slowly ascending the river The 
desert army consisted of 1100 men with 1800 
camels, and was under the command of Sir 
Herbert Stewait On the 29th of December 
the force started on its march to Gahdul 
Wells On the 1st of January, 1885, a mes- 
sage from Gordon said, “Kharttlm all right/' 
but it seems probable that this, as well as 
some hiter messages, were designed as much 
for the eyes of those who might mtercept 
thetu as for those who were fightmg their 
way onward. On the 14th Stewart had 
reached Gakdul, and three days afterwards 
defeated the Mahdi’s forces after a severe 
encounter at Abu !?ILea Wells, and agam in 
two days at Gubat, where the general was so 
severely wounded that he never recovered, 
and died before the end of the campaign. 

Qn the 21st there was a reconnaissance in 
force Metammeh, assisted by four steamers 
Bent dp^ by General Qurdon, with the mes- 
flag^ if AM right at Kiarttim, Could hold 


out for years," dated December 29th. But 
the enemy was even then closing round Khar- 
ttnij and there was treachery within the walls. 
Sir Charles Wilson, leaving for the city with 
two steamers and a detachment of troops on 
the 24th of January, arrived as far as Tutti, 
when he saw beyond the trees that the island 
and the streets of Khartum and the outer 
plains were covered with a gieat assembly of 
dervishes with flaunting banners No Egyp- 
tian flag was flying anywhere, and no signal 
fire of gun nor friendly sign was given from 
the palace or from any place of outlook , but 
Gordon's boats and nuggars were seen lying 
beside the banks on the Omdurman side, 
which was occupied by the lebels It was all 
over. Kbartflm bad fallen, not by assault 
but by treachery The second native ofiSicer 
in command had opened the gates to the 
swarming enemy, the loyal notables and 
officers bad been put to the sword, the small 
body of troops overwhelmed, and Gordon and 
his faithful adherents slain. Sir Charles 
Wilson could not effect any useful object by 
advancmg further, the whole place was in 
the bands of the Mahdi's followers, and it was 
with great difficulty that the steamers retired 
amidst a heavy fire from the river banks. 
They were wrecked beyond the cataract , but 
those on board escaped to an island, where 
they were in imminent danger, but whence a 
well-equipped steamer was afterwards sent 
to fetch them It was not till months later, 
m 1885, that few and dubious particulars of 
Gordon's death were obtained, and the British 
expedition, which had fulfilled such a tre- 
mendous task and fought its way up the Nile 
and across the desert, did not leave the coun- 
try till the loss of Khartflm and the death of 
the man whom they had gone forth to rescue 
showed that the enterpiise and valour of 
Enghsh officers and English soldiers and 
sailors had been spent in a task which might 
possibly have succeeded if it had been under- 
taken at an earlier date Of such success, 
however, there would have been very little 
probability unless the expedition had been 
sent at a time much earlier than the know- 
ledge in the possession of the government 
would have seemed to warrant 
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As it was, the courage and extraordinary 
adaptabihty of the British forces had been 
shown by their victories over vast numbers 
of savages, who were, however, utterly fear- 
less, and fought desperately if they fought 
desultorily. Our troops were obhged to go 
through enormous exertion and long and 
pamful marches in an arid desert where the 
heat was terrific, the climate exhausting, and 
they were compelled to adopt the native ex- 
pedient of forming stockaded camps or zerthas; 
but nothing stopped their progress or shook 
their determination We paid dearly for our 
interposition, however, not only in money but 
m men, and m the number of brave and ac- 
complished officers who were slam or died of 
their wounds before the close of the campaign. 

It was still necessary to protect the Eed Sea 
ports, and to keep that portion of the Soudan 
which was adjacent to Suakim and Massowa 
clear of the followers of Osman Digma. The 
campaign in the Soudan had shown that the 
energy and pluck for which our men have 
always been famous were mamtained, and at 
Suakim there soon appeared evidences that 
these qualities are conspicuous m those scions 
of the British race who form our greatest 
colonies on the other side of the world 

When it was known m Australia that an 
army was to be actively employed m Egypt 
for the relief of Eiartfim, the rescue of its 
heroic defender, and the mamtenance of 
European interests by protecting the Suez 
Canal and the Eed Sea ports as the highway 
to our great Eastern possessions, the people of 
New South Wales and the sister colonies were 
eager and anxious to aid the mother country 
and support the empire The premier, the 
late Honourable Alexander Stuart, was away 
on a journey for the benefit of his health, but 
the Honourable William Bede Dailey, the 
attorney-general, at once took an active part 
in enthusiastically promoting the formation 
of an Australasian force, and on the 3rd of 
March, 1885, the New South Wales contingent 
left Sydney for Suakim This was the first 
tune that troops from the Australian colonies 
had taken any part in an armed defence of 
the empire, and when, on the 29th, these 
colonial comrades were encamped beside the 


forces of the mother country on the sandy 
plain near Suakim the occasion was one for 
a genuine display of enthusiasm, the heart- 
beat of which was felt, not only by our soldiers 
and sailors, who dieered their comrades from 
the younger Britain at the Antipodes, but 
throughout the British Isles. 

The arrival of these troops m the Ibena 
was an historical event. They consisted of 
28 officers, 500 privates, 33 men of the am- 
bulance corp, and 30 of the artillery, all under 
the command of Colonel Eichardson, and 
their drill, military bearmg, and subsequent 
smart co-operation and effectiveness elicited 
general approval, while their genuine cama^ 
radene enlisted the good-will of their British 
comrades General Graham himself met them 
on their way to the camp after their arrival, 
and they at once entered upon active service 
with our men, who received them with ap- 
plause and welcome 

In April, 1885, the army of Lord Wolseley 
was being gradually withdrawn from the 
country In July intelligence came of the 
death of the Mahdi from smallpox, hut, as 
IS the way with these fanatics, whose insurrec- 
tion bad been only half religious, or perhaps 
pretendedly so, but was instigated by slave- 
owners and taken up by Arab natives, who 
writhed under the extortions of the pashas, 
the false prophet had named a successor, and 
Osman Digma was still active where we were 
driving him from the Eed Sea coast There 
was little expectation, therefore, of the entire 
withdrawal of British troops either from 
Egypt proper and Cairo or from Suakim and 
Massowa , but as time went on the insurrection 
became more languid, and the necessity for 
maintaining a large armed force disappeared. 

We must now return to the subject of 
British political progress, and to the striking 
advance projposed in a measure, the carrying 
of which at a time when the heavy responsi- 
bihties of the Egyptian problem, the affairs 
of Ireland, and the threatened hostilities of a 
Bussian army on the frontier of Afghanistan 
were all pressing upon the administration, 
showed that the government felt few if any 
signs of weakness, and that Mr Gladstone and 
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his coEeaguea were determined to achieve some 
measure which should mark the period of their 
holding office as one of distinctly Liberal legis- 
lation 

The extension to counties of a franchise 
similar to or identical with that held in 
boroughs was, so to speak, an overdue measure 
We have seen that in 1877 Mi Trevelyan 
advocated uniformity in the burgh and county 
franchise and a redistribution of representa- 
tion,^ that Mr Goschen waa opposed to it, and 
that there was so little enthusiasm manifested 
on the question that the proposal was rejected; 
but It was then felt that the subject must be 
revived at no distant date, and in 1884 the 
opportunity came It was known that though 
the Conservatives at once offered opposition, 
the country was expecting at least an assimila- 
tion of the franchise, and Mr Gladstone, on 
the 29th of February, explained to parliament 
the principles on which a new Franchise Bill 
had been framed, and brought it before the 
house for the first reading 

The Agricultural Holdings Act had come 
mto operation on the 1st of January, 1884 
It was a measure which may be called a 
gradual and natural development of justice 
to the tenant, who at one time had no pro- 
perty whatever in any improvements that he 
might make m soil, farm, barns, or home- 
stead , and if holding from year to year, was 
liable to receive notice at any time, and to be 
compelled to leave all his improvements be- 
hmd for the benefit of the landlord The 
same conditions existed on the termination of 
a leasSCj and the result had been, that the 
lamd beieame impoverished because tenants 
otfiy ^)end money on improvements 
intended to yield an immediate, and not 
a p^mtoefit, advantage The Agricultural 
Act of 1876 had be^n “permissive,” 
ambling hthdlords to contract themselves out 
of its provision^ This act was practically 
swept away by that of 1883, which provided 
that when the tepant quits, and not before, 
he IS to be paid tlm landlord “ such mm 
ap fEeddy represents ihe vplne of the improve- 
mcomfing taaapts” 

^ wifib natural^ when measure 
xTot it p 808 


became law the County Franchise Bill should 
be brought forward without delay The 
agricultural labourer had greatly advanced in 
intelligence, and his claim to the privileges 
which had been accorded to the workmen and 
labourers in boroughs could not be denied 
On the 29th of February Mr Gladstone ex- 
plained the piinciples of the proposed bill in 
a speech distinguished for clearness and for the 
moderation of its arguments. The question, 
as he said, had been so far advanced by 
public discussion as to make it unnecessary to 
enter into any general argument further than 
to say, that the bill was introduced in ful- 
filment of a pledge, in obedience to a widely- 
expressed demand, and for the purpose of 
adding strength to the state It was unneces- 
sary to argue the case of the classes to be 
enfranchised, as it had been admitted by the 
legislation in the case of boroughs fifteen 
years before, and had been approved by those 
fifteen years’ experience Amidst great cheer- 
ing, which was not confined to the Liberal 
side of the house, he said “I am not pre- 
pared to discuss admission to the franchise 
now as it was discussed fifty years ago, when 
Lord John Bussell had to state with almost 
bated breath that he expected to add in the 
three kingdoms half a million to the constitu- 
encies. It is not now a question of nicely 
calculated less or more I take my stand upon 
the broad principle, that the enfranchisement 
of capable citizens, be they few or be they many 
— and if they be many so much the better — is 
an addition to the strength of the state The 
strength of the modem state lies in the repre- 
sentative system I rejoice to think that in 
this happy country and in this happy constitu- 
tion we have other sources of strength m the 
I respect paid to the various orders of the state, 
in the authority they enjoy, and in the un- 
; broken course which has been allowed to most 
' of our national traditions But still, m the 
mam, it is the representative system which is 
the strength of the modem state in general, 
and of the state of this country in particular ” 
The government scheme he represented pro- 
posed to enfranchise the county population 
by plaemg them on the saipe footmg as the 
householders in towns, who had, in all senses, 
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shown themselres worthy of the confidence 
with which they had been treated. The mam 
constituents of the county population were, 
after all, the artisans, the miners, and the 
small tradesmen of the rural towns, and in 
addition to these the agricultural laboureis 
That these new voters would prove capable 
citizens, qualified to make good use of their 
votes, was already indicated by the elections 
made under the first and second Eeform 
Bills in places which they classed as towns, 
but which were, m fact, rural communities 
based Upon a peasant constituency, Mr 
Gladstone defended the agricultural labourer 
a^ains^t the charge that he was inferior to the 
on tib.e ground that many more 
Were left for him to do—many things 
which required the exercise of native mtel- 
ligence, and in this way he stood on a different 
footing to the artisan, whose physical powers 
were tied down to one mechanical exercise of 
them If he (the agricultural labourer) has 
one defect,” said Mr Gladstone, ^^it is that 
he IS too ready to work with and under the 
influence of his superiors” That, however, 
he reminded the house, was a defect that the 
opponents of the bill would be least apt to 
bring against him The existing conditions 
of the franchise were anomalous, inasmuch as 
persons whc^e ccmditions and qu^Mtcakons 
WW wwe alole to vote m one place 

fete m anothm^; while others who were 
Woiers in one place lost their privilege by 
crossing a real or imaginary boundary (the 
nver Clyde, for instance) in search of, oi m 
continuance of their work 

Describing the provisions of what he called 
the affirmative side of the bill, he stated that 
the ^‘ancient rights” franchises in boroughs 
would he left untouched, and the household 
franchise of 1867, and the lodger franchise, 
would also be undisturbed The franohise 
for a holding of ^10 clear yearly value would 
be extended to the occupation of land held 
without houses or huildmgs, and a new fran- 
dnse would be created, a service franchise,”^ 

gave the franchise to any man inhabiting 
m by virtue of any office, service, or 

■Hiat dweUmg-bouse not being occnpiecL 
by any p^s^n under whom sncIi man serves in such 
servioev or^nipioym^t 


for persons who inhabited a legal house, but 
neither as occupiers mor tenants The borough 
franchise would therefore be the ^10 fran- 
chise, the lodger frawhise, the ^‘service” 
franchise, and the household franchise of the 
act of 1867 In the county franchises the 
£60 franchise would be abolished for the sake 
of simplicity and uniformity, the £12 saleable 
value franchise of 1867 would be reduced to 
^10 yearly value, and the service, lodger, and 
household franchises of the boroughs would 
be imported mto the counties. 

These changes would be introduced mutoMs 
mutandis into Scotland and Ireland, the 
borough and county franchises m the three 
kingdoms would be placed on an identical 
footing, and in each of the three kingdoms the 
occupation franchise would he four-fifths of 
the whole. In Scotland every one would be 
left to enjoy all the peculiarities of borough 
representation already possessed there, and 
as in England, the .£50 landholding franchise 
would be absorbed as unnecessary to both 
countries, while the £14 occupation franchise 
would be reduced to ^10 clear annual value, 
as in England The case of Ireland was more 
complex, as that country already possessed 
a £4 voting value franchise, given, howev^, 
in respect of land akmev This would be 
abohshed, and m ris place woted Be a ooteufy 
fraiLohise of ^£10 of dear annfErf value, iffie 
lodger, service, and household framehases would 
be extended to Ireland. 

The property franchise m counties would 
remain unaltered, and no condition as to 
residence would be imposed , but to prevent 
abuses the hill would disqualify incorporeal 
hereditaments capable of being used for the 
creation of fictitious votes, excepting tithe- 
rent charges and hereditaments acquired by 
descent, marriage settlements, and wills. No 
one in th^ kingdom would be disfranchised, 
every one who was the head of a householi 
would become a voter The lodger and 
service franchises were to be regarded 
as enlargements of household suffrage^ teid 
whenever the bill proposed to ^ev«t -fee 
creation of franchises hereaftm** identified m 
principle with some eg^steig, it was 

not proposed to mterfere with nghts already 
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acquired, Mr Gladstone said the govern- 
ment looked not to the perfect or the Utopian, 
but to the attamable, and they would not 
incur the certainty of foundering by “deck- 
loadmg” their measure Parliamentary re- 
form consisted of extension of the franchise, 
registration, and the redistribution of seats 
The government would be prepared with 
a bill on registration when this bill had 
made sufficient progress, but it would be 
futile to attempt to deal with redistribution 
The effect of joining redistribution with the 
franchise hitherto had been that redistri- 
bution had always been of a triffmg char- 
acter Such a combination would arouse local 
opposition, and, according to experience with 
former bills, would lengthen discussion and 
lead to comphcated embarrassments. Bedis- 
tnbution, he admitted, ought to follow m the 
next session, but he refused to he drawn into a 
trap by the question, Tell us then your plan ” 
He had no objection, however, to give his own 
views, without bindmg any of his colleagues, 
as to the principles which should govern re- 
distribution, and he would not take such a 
step if he believed that those views were 
vitally in contrast with any views which 
prevailed in the cabinet 

Mr Gladstone thought that the bill must 
be nearer to the measure of 1831 than to that 
of 1867, but he pronounced his objection to 
the system of electoral districts or the adoption 
of any pure population scale. His objection 
was simply of a practical character, as the 
adoption of electoral districts would involve 
a great deal of unnecessary displacement and 
disturbance of conditions which should ,be 
respected,, but the most important objection 
was that he did not beheve that pubhc opmion 
required or would warrant it, while m a sound 
measure of redistribution the distinction of 
town and country, known ns borough and 
shire, ought to be mamtained The franchise 
was nearly identical, but the question was 
whether there was not m the pursuits and 
associations of the place and its social circum- 
stances a difference between town and country 
r4-between borough and shire — which it 
would be expedient, becoming, and useful to 
He would respect within moderate 


limits the mdividuality of constituencies, and 
not attempt to place towns which had had 
representation for many geneiations precisely 
on the same footing as towns that had not 
Another principle to which he would call 
attention was that very large and highly 
concentrated populations need not, and, per- 
haps, ought not, to have quite so high 
a proportional share in the representation 
of the country as rural and dispersed popu- 
lations, because the action of political power in 
these concentrated masses is sharper, quicker, 
and more vehement That consideration 
must apply mainly to the metropolis An- 
other proposition was that he would not 
reduce the proportional share of representa- 
tion accoided by the existing law to Ireland. 
In the case of Ireland, as in the case of some 
other parts of the country, regard should be 
had to relative nearness and distance In 
Scotland, for example, the nearest part is 360 
miles ofif, and parts of it are between 600 and 
700 miles off It was impossible to say that 
numerical representation met the case, though 
it was pretty well made up for by the shrewd- 
ness of the men whom Scotland sent, hut that 
was in virtue of the fortune which caused so 
excellent a choice Undoubtedly the repie- 
sentation was exercised under great diffi- 
culties, and it was fair that those parts of 
the country which, like Scotland and Ireland, 
are separated by great distances, not omitting 
the element of the sea, should he liberally 
considered in regard to the proportion of their 
members One other proposition he brought 
forward without emphasizing it as a final 
opinion Speaking roughly, it would happen 
that smaller boroughs, so many of which were 
in the south of England, must yield seats for 
London and other great towns, for the counties, 
and for Scotland and the north of England, 
which had perhaps the largest and most 
sahent claims That operation would lead 
under the altered circumstances of parhament 
and its increasmg business, to a proposition 
for a hmited addition to the number of its 
members There would be all the propositions 
with regard to mmonty representation and 
to modes of voting, and these important 
subjects would have to be fully considered. 
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He had seen no cause to change the opinion 
he had always entertained with regard to 
them He admitted their claims to the full 
and impartial consideration of parliament 
From direct opposition the Franchise Eill 
was in no danger, though the object of one 
of the amendments was to refuse to consider 
it, but it had much danger to encounter from 
indirect opposition Of this he was not 
afraid, unless it were aggravated by the 
danger of friendship — for there was a danger 
of friends destroying the measure by additions 
which it would not bear Mr. Gladstone con- 
cluded a speech, which lasted nearly two 
hours, by saying ^Hf I may presume to 
render advice it is this — ask yourselves 
wheiher the measure is worth having, what 
does it do, and what does it do in comparison 
with what has been done before. In 1832 
there was passed what was considered a 
magna charta of British hberties But that 
magna charta of British liberties added, ac- 
cording to the estimate of Lord John Bussell, 
half a million, and according to the results 
considerably less than half a million, to the 
entire constituency of the three countries In 
1866 the total constituency reached 1,136,000 
By the bills passed between 1867 and 1869 
that number was raised to 2,448,000, and 
now under the existing law the constituencies 
have reached, in round numbers, what I may 
call 3,000,000 What is to be the increase 
that we are going to makel The best results 
I can attain are these The bill, if it passes 
as we present it, will add to the English 
constituency over 1,300,000 It will add to 
the Scotch constituency — Scotland being better 
provided for in this respect than either of the 
other countries — over 200,000, and to the 
Irish constituency over 400,000, or in the 
mam to the present aggregate constituency 
of the United Eangdom, now taken at 
3,000,000, it will add 2,000,000 more, nearly 
twice as much as was added since 1867, and 
more than four times as much as was added 
in 1832 Surely, I say, that is worth doing, 
that is worth not endangering, that is worth 
some sacrifice J hope the house will look at 
it as the Liberal party in 1831 looked at the 
Beform BiH of that date, and determine that 


they will waive criticism of minute detail, 
waive particular prejudices and predilections, 
and will look at the broad scope and general 
effect of the measure. Do that upon this 
occasion It is a bill worth having Again 
I say it IS a bill worth your not endangering 
Let us enter into no by-way which would 
lead us off the path which is marked straight 
before us Let there be no wandermg on the 
hiU-tops of speculation, or into the morasses 
and quagmires of doubt We are firm in the 
faith that enfranchisement is good, and the 
people may be trusted, and that the voters 
under constitution are the strength of the 
constitution. . . . What we want in order to 
carry this bill, considering, as I fully believe, 
that the large majority of this country — 
the very large majority — are in favour of its 
principle, what we want in order to carry it is 
union, and union only What will endanger it 
IS disunion, and disunion only Let us hold 
firmly together and success will crown your 
efforts You will, as much as any former 
parliament that has conferred great legislative 
benefits on the nation, have your reward, and 
read your history in a nation’s eyes , for you 
will have deserved all the benefits you will 
have conferred You will have made a strong 
nation stronger still — stronger m union with- 
out, and stronger against its foes (if apd when 
it has any foes) within, stronger m union 
between class and cla^ and in rallying all 
classes and portions of the community in one 
solid, compact mass round the ancient throne 
which it has loved so well, and round the 
constitution now to be more than ever free 
and more than ever powerful ” 

These then were the outlines of the large 
measures for political progress which the 
government of Mr. Gladstone had determined 
to carry through parliament, but those measures 
had to be fought for step by step and stage 
by stage It was scarcely a secret that Lord 
Salisbury desired to force a dissolution, and 
while some of the Conservatives — mcluding 
Lord Randolph ChurchiU, who afterwards 
played at deserting his party, only to return 
when his importance was recognized and ac- 
knowledged by his pohtical chief — were op- 
posed to the extension of the franchise, nearly 
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all of them were against the introduction of 
the Franchise Bill without its heing coupled 
with that for the redistribution of seats 
The extension of the franchise to Ireland 
and the accession to the number of repre- 
sentatives indicated by the suggestion of the 
lines of the redistribution proposals, at once 
raised the question of possible danger from 
the future Irish vote Ninety Irish repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons would, 
it was thought, be a possibly preponderating 
influence The opposition to the bill for 
extending the franchise, however, was chiefly 
confined to the demand that a redistribution 
bill should be made operative at the same 
tune, but Lord John Manners failed to 
carry an amendment to this effect, and though 
it was assailed by Mr Goschen, the bill, 
supported by Mr. Forster, Mr Bright, Mr 
Chamberlain, and Lord Hartiiigton in the 
absence of Mr Gladstone, who was suffering 
from a senous indisposition, passed the second 
reading The opposition was renewed in 
committee, and after a proposal moved by 
Mr. Brodnck to limit the operation of the 
measure to Great Bntam had been defeated 
there was a bitter debate on an amendment 
by Colonel Stanley to postpone the operation 
of the bill till a measure for the redistribution 
of seats had become law This too was lost by 
a majority of 276 to 182, and there was little 
further discussion, except on Mr Woodall^s 
proposal to add to the bill a clause for includ- 
ing women in the franchise Mr Gladstone 
emphatically refused to consider such a pro- 
vision, which, he said, should not be made 
part of the bill without the opinion of the 
comatry behig taken, as it was a new question 
not affected by party considerations, and 
affeetfeig the political status of half a nnlhon 
of persons Mr. Gladstone agreed to consider 
the postponement of the operation of the 
bill till the 1st of January, 1885 ; and on the 
26th of Jutie he moved the third readmg, 
taking especial and senous note of the report 
that the House 6f Lords intended to throw 
out the measure, and according an emphatic 
against the dang^ that Vrould ensue 
tarn fiubh a course. The biH passed the third 
iPBauinit without a division by reaison of the 


opposition having agreed among themselves 
to withdraw from the house, but when it 
was brought up to the Lords an amendment 
was proposed by Lord Cairns not to assent 
to it without either provision for a redis- 
tribution of seats or adequate security that a 
redistribution bill would be passed before en- 
franchisement came into operation. This was 
earned by 205 against 146, with the result 
that the government announced that all the 
mmistenal measures of legislation would be 
abandoned, except those that were merely 
formal or absolutely necessary, that an ar- 
rangement might be made for proroguing 
parliament as soon as possible and holding 
an autumn session, when the measure would 
be reintroduced It is to be noted that both 
the archbishops and ten bishops voted against 
Lord Cairns's amendment, only one bishop 
(Bristol and Gloucester) supporting it On 
the 10th of July, at a great meeting of the 
Liberal party at the foreign office, Mr Glad- 
stone pointed out the novelty of the assertion 
that the Lords, who had no constituents, had 
a right to compel an appeal to the country 
whenever they chose to imagine that the 
country had changed its mind and wished to 
return a different House of Commons That 
was the right of the ministry of the day 
whenever it was of that opinion, but then it 
sent its own adherents to the country as well 
as the adherents of its antagonists 

The government had offered the leader of fhe 
Tories in the House of Lords a compromise 
during the recent struggle They had pro- 
posed to pass in both houses an identical 
resolution declarmg that each house had 
passed the Franchise Bill in reliance on the 
promise of the government to introduce a 
redistribution bill next session, and to embody 
this resolution m an address to the crown so 
that all three elements of the legislature 
would be m possession of this pledge This 
proposal,” Mr Gladstone said, “was rejected 
by Lord Sahsbury on tbe ground that he was 
not going to discuss the Eedistnbution Bill 
with a rope round his neck” — that is, a 
franchise act which would already have been 
[ passed, and under which, if at all, the party 
1 must appeal to th^ people. 
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There was a good deal made of the state- 
ment that Lord Salisbury had said ^^with a 
rope round his neck,'^ and Sir Stafford North- 
cote explamed to the house that what had 
really been said was^ ^^My lords, what we 
want IS not only a Eedistnbution Bill, but 
a Bedistnbution Bill that we can handle, 
something which, if manifestly unjust, we 
should be able to modify How should we 
be able to modify it if we had th/i^ pistol put 
to our heads: ^Unless you pass this bill you 
shall have no biU at all, and you go to the 
country with a new enfranchisement on the old 
constituencies!/ We shall have no power over 
such a bill, and, Hierefore, not even if they 
w&tB absolutely to promise, they could not, if 
tfee^y onoe allowed this measure to pass out of 
■fliieir and our hands, engage to us that we 
should have a free hand in modifying the 
details of redistribution ” 

Much bitter contention followed, but though 
parliament was prorogued ^or a late session, 
and some legislative measures were abandoned 
in consequence, attempts at a compromise had 
at any rate been begun, and some members of 
the House of Lords had been seriously regard- 
ing their position. Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Cadogan, and other peers would not yield to 
the demand of the Commons^ Before the pro- 
rogatmn that domaud had, however, gone 
parihaanen^a^ was being prefOTred 
%rtije people. Lord Salisbury had striven 
to force an appeal to the constituencies before 
the passing of the Branchiae Bill, and the 
constituencies, under their leaders, were 
taking the matter up in their own way — the 
Liberals on one side, the Conservatives on the 
other A mass meeting in Hyde Park, num- 
bering from 40,000 to 100,000, included a 
large number of unenfranchised labourers, 
and a great procession, on its way to the place 
of meetmg, marched by Parliament Street, 
Pall Mall, Charing Cross, and Piccadilly The 
next day Lord Salisbury was at a large meet- 
ing at Sheffield, where he indulged m some- 
what indiscreet language, calling the House 
of Commons the most servile house that ever 
sa^t Westminster, and saying “the govem- 
se^t up all sorts of shams and counter- 
feits, they descend into the streets, they call 


for processions; they imagine that 30,000 
Badicals, going to smis^e themselves on a cer- 
tain given day, express the pubhc opinion of 
the country . . . they attempt legislation 
by picnic . . . they will resist to the 

best of their power the legitimate appeal. A 
party can speak by processions and demonstra- 
tions, but the nation can only speak at the 
polling-booths, and any attempt to substitute 
the counterfeit voice, which is manufactured 
by the caucus, will assuredly not lead to a 
true ascertainment of the feelings of the people, 
and will be bitterly and indignantly repudiated 
when the people have their voice A great 
Liberal gathering at Pomona Gardens, Man- 
chester, where Mr Bright and Lord Harting- 
ton addressed the audience, was followed by 
other assemblies, notably one at St Jameses 
Hall, where Mr John Morley, who presided, 
said, “Be sure that no power on earth can 
separate henceforth the question of mending 
the House of Commons from the question of 
mending or ending the House of Lords 

At Birmingham Mr Bright and Mr 
Chamberlain spoke, the latter saying, “ During 
the last one hundred years the House of Lords 
has never contributed one iota to popular 
liberties or popular freedom, or done anything 
to advance the common weal, and during that 
time it has protected every abuse and sbelteried 
every privilege. It Itas denied iuskce 
delayed reform It is irresponsible without 
independence, obstinate without courage, 
bitrary without judgment, and arrogant with- 
out knowledge ” 

These were the declarations and this the 
temper which had been aroused by the atti- 
tude of the opposition in the Lords, and it 
may be very well understood that the ameni- 
ties were not much promoted when, a few days 
later, Lord Salisbury and Lord Eandolph 
Churchill, having apparently made up differ- 
ences which had divided them in relation to 
the Conservative union, spoke from Ihe same 
platform. 

The excitement which prevailed 
out the country during the recess had the 
effect of emphasizing the necessity for some 
compromise by which the two houses of 
the legislature might not be brought into 
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such collision that public feeling would be 
aroused against the Lords There had been 
much ezasperation, much exhibition of party 
feeling, and when parliament again met in 
October, though there was a desire for com- 
promise, these obstacles to a mutual under- 
standing were maintained by the lords who 
claimed to represent the Conservative senti- 
ment But the Franchise Bill was read a 
first time without discussion on the 24th of 
October On the day fixed for the second 
reading (November 6th) the government and 
the country had to mourn the loss of Professor 
Fawcett, who had done so much to forward 
the measure. No alteration had been made 
m the bill since it had left the house in J uly, 
and Mr Gladstone therefore devoted his 
speech rather to the lemoval of obstacles to 
its passmg than to any explanation of its 
clauses, and he sounded a deep and true note 
of a desire for conciliation by assuring the 
Conservatives that the government honestly 
wish to take them into its counsels on the 
provision of the forthcoming Bediatribution 
BiU. This, with certain evidences at some | 
by-elections of the condition of public feel- 
ing, somewhat altered the relative attitude 
of parties The bill was read a second time 
on a division of 372 against 232 It was 
agreed that the Franchise Bill should be 
passed by the Lords without delay, and that 
the government would then at once bring for- 
ward their scheme for redistribution of seats 
The first part of this arrangement was carried 
out in the House of Lords before the close of 
the winter session of 1884, and received the 
royal assent on the 6th of December, and the 
Bedistribution Bill was also read a second 
time m the House of Commons 

By the time that parliament met in 1885 
Sir Stafford Northcote had been ‘^effaced” by 
bemg elevated to the upper house as Lord 
Iddesleigh, and this change was attributed 
to the influence of Lord Randolph Churchill 
There were so many serious debates and 
contentions over the proposed act for the 
redistribution of representation that it did 
not pass tdl June, 1886 

Its effect was to disfranchise a number of 
Ihe ismalil,^ boroughs and distribute the seats 


thus obtained amongst the counties and the 
larger boroughs This had the effect, not, of 
course, of depriving the inhabitants of the 
small boroughs of votes and of representation, 
but of including their franchise in the larger 
representation of county or division of county 
in which they are situate The act provided 
that all boroughs with a population of less 
than 15,000 should not have separate re- 
presentation, and that a borough having a 
population of between 15,000 and 20,000, 
and represented by two members, should 
only have one member By these changes 81 
English, 2 Scotch, and 22 Irish boroughs lost 
separate representation, and 36 English and 
3 Irish boroughs lost each one member Two 
English counties (Rutland and Hereford) lost 
a member, and the representation of the City 
of London was reduced from four to two 
members There were, m addition, six seats 
for disposal, formeily belonging to boroughs 
disfranchised since 1867, and twelve seats 
were added by the act to the total number, 
the complete result being to give the govern- 
ment 178 seats for distribution among the 
counties and large towns of the United King- 
dom, the large boroughs having an increase 
of members m proportion to their population, 
the great metropolitan boroughs being broken 
up into distinct divisions, each being repre- 
sented according to its importance Broadly 
stated, the effect of the act was to raise the 
total number of members from 652 (properly 
658, but 6 seats disfranchised) to 670 Of 
these 18 additional seats 6 to be given to 
England, 12 to Scotland. Boroughs with 
fewer than 15,000 inhabitants to cease to be 
separately represented Boroughs with fewer 
than 50,000 to return only one member 
Boroughs with 50,000 to 165,000 to return 
two members Boroughs with more than 
165,000 to have an additional member for 
every 60,000 AIL boroughs and counties 
returning more than one member to be 
divided into as many divisions as members, 
each division to return one member Of the 
178 seats available for redistribution 96 to be 
given to the counties and 82 to the boroughs. 
The metropolis to have 40 additional mem- 
bers 
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The measure for the extension of the fran- 
chise had come into operation on the 1st of 
January, 1886, as ^^The Bepresentation of 
the People Act, 1884,” and provided in plain 
and explicit terms foi the extension to counties 
of the household and lodger franchises previ- 
ously existing in boroughs, and for the estab- 
lishment of these franchises on a uniform 
footing throughout the kingdom, and at the 
same time by express words conferred house- 
hold suffiage on Ireland, which, before the 
passing of this act, di(A;ot possess household 
suffrage as England and Scotland, though the 
Irish Eeform Act of 1868 had extended lodger 
franchise to Irish boroughs Until the act 
of 1884 no Irish householder was entitled to 
vbte unlesi^he was the occupier of lands or 
premises rated for the poor-rate at a net 
annual value of £4 or upwards 

The Bedistribution Act of 1885 transferred 
no seats from one country to another, and by 
its operation Ireland had 103 and Wales 30 
seats The principle of one -member (or 
district-member) representation was adopted 
and was much objected to by some politicians, 
among whom was Mr Courtney, who resigned 
his position in the government rather than 
countenance the adoption of this method 
That Mr 'Gladstone's government should 
have been able to pass these important 
meastmes of parliamentary reform at a time 
when their difficulties lu Egypt, their deter- 
mined relinquishment of previous domination 
over the Transvaal, and the enormous strain 
of Irish obstruction and disaffection were 
taxing their energies, showed that the Liberal 
party and the Liberal leader were still power- 
fnl, but the opposition was ever harassing the 
government, and there were symptoms that 
Mr Gladstone would not be unwilling to 
let tbem achieve the results of their agitation 
by coming into office at a time when, if they 
had a policy to declare, it had need be a 
decisive one, and when the Conservatives 
determined to challenge the budget scheme 
brought forward by Mr Childers, it was 
evident that the government had taken no 
remarkable precautions against defeat Mr 
Gladstone was, in fact, afterwards accused of 
having ridden for a fall” by not securing 
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the attendance of Liberals m numbers suffi- 
cient to secure a majority The opposition 
given m June, 1886, by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach to the financial scheme of Mr Childers 
was cbieffy directed to the proposals to in- 
crease the spirit duty and the beer duty, and 
the landed interest was also against the 
budget which contained provisions for equal- 
izing the death duties,” so as to levy upon 
land an amount proportioned to that levied 
upon personal property. The proposed amend- 
ment was carried by 264 votes to 252, and 
was followed by the resignation of the min- 
istry 

The prospects of the Conservatives when 
Lord Salisbury succeeded in forming a minis- 
try were of course largely dependent on what 
might be the operation of the new county 
franchise and by the attitude which they 
assumed towards the Irish party That 
attitude was undoubtedly one of concession, 
for the Irish vote had become of importance 
to the maintenance of a ministry in power, 
and Lord Carnarvon, who had taken the 
office of viceroy, declared his intention to 
apply to Ireland only the ordinary law , while 
it was intimated m the House of Commons 
that the Labourers^ Bill would be proceeded 
with, and a Land Purchase Bill would be 
introduced. The ministry found that they 
had made overtures to compound with a 
party which would demand more than they 
could then possibly consent to concede. 

On the dissolution of parliament the result 
of the general elections was not such as the 
Conservative party had expected The bal- 
ance of the voting in the counties was in 
favour of the Liberals, and, had it not been 
for the Irish vote, controlled, and even com- 
manded by Mr Parnell, not only in Ireland, 
but m Liverpool, Manchester, and some other 
places, the Conservatives would have been 
unable to expect even a temporary return to 
power As it was, though Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry was again m power, it was found to 
depend upon the Home Bulers or National 
Leaguers for its continuance, and at the same 
time the condition of affairs in Ireland was 
again so threatening that immediate legis- 
lation on Irish affairs appeared to he impera- 

88 
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tive. The government felt itself unable 
to support the implied pledges which had 
been given to the Irish party, and one of its 
first arrangements was for an inquiry with a 
view to determine what steps would have to 
be taken for the repression of the continued 
disturbances that existed there Indirectly 
this acknowledgment of inabihty to deal with 
Ireland on the lines which the Home Eule 
party had been led to expect was a confession 
of inability to retain office , and the first week 
in February, 1886, saw Mr Gladstone again 
prime-rainister, with a cabinet consisting of 
more members of ‘‘Eadical” opinions than had 
ever before taken a leading part in the govern- 
ment, and a declared policy for Ireland which 
was to include concession to certain demands 
for Home Eule, and at the same time a plan 
for the purchase of land with a view to the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary. 

A Tory ministry had agam the luck to in- 
herit a popular Liberal measure for parlia- 
mentary reform, and the Eedistribution Bill 
was quickly passed through its final stages, 
but the government could not command a 
working majority. The result of the polling 
in the General Election had been the return 
of 333 Liberals, 251 Tories, and 86 Home 
Eulers, and it soon became evident that the 
latter would only support the government on 
condition that the overtures whjch it was 
declared had been made to them, should be 
verified by some practical recognition of their 
demands. 

Mr Gladstone, in the address which he 
had issued to the electors of Midlothian in 
September, 1886, had reviewed the more 
serious topics which had then occupied the 
attention of the legislature, and were the 
most essential considerations that could be 
entertained by any government which might 
be returned to power On iiie subject of 
Ireland he had referred to the vast expansion 
of the represfeutative system effected by so 
extending the franchise that the mass of the 
people in boroughs, as well as in counties, would, 
for the first time, by the free and almost un- 
^ehcited gift of the legislature, have improved 
ni^ans of mfaking known, through the Irish 
their views and wishes in public 


affiairs. He reminded his constituents that 
the grievances of Ireland, with which we had 
been historically too familiar, before and since 
the Union, had at length been happily re- 
moved, that the poison of rehgious ascen- 
dency in its various forms had been expelled 
from the country, that the condition of the 
cultivators of the soil, constituting the majority 
of the people, which had been a scandal and 
a danger to the empire, had been funda- 
mentally improved , but he contended that 
the wants of Ireland had to be considered as 
well as her grievances Ireland had continued 
greatly in arrears of England and of Scotland 
with respect to the powers of local self-govern- 
ment, which associate the people xn act and 
feeling with the law, and which lie at the 
root (as he believed) of political stability, of 
the harmony of classes, and of national strength. 
This, he urged, was a serious evil, the more 
to he regretted because both the circumstances 
and the geographical position of Ireland may 
appear to invest her, as a portion of the empire, 
with special claims to a liberal interpretation 
and application of the principles which the 
people of Great Britain have traditionally 
held so dear 

He contended that whatever might be the 
obligations of the party then in power to those 
known in the existing parliament as Irish 
Nationalists, the Liberals of England and 
Scotland would have to draw the inspira- 
tions of their future policy from a higher 
source, and to cast aside the recollections of 
party action during the past few years, which 
ought not to prejudice in any way any just 
claims of the Irish people Neither should 
those claims he hindered on account of any 
premature and prejudicial words which might 
have been spoken in the acutest — that is the 
electioneermg — stage of a long and hitter con- 
troversy In his opinion, not then for the 
first time delivered, the limit was clear within 
which any desires of Ireland constitutionally 
ascertained might, and beyond which they 
could not, receive the assent of parliament 
To maintam the supremacy of the crown, the 
unity of the empire, and all the authority of 
parliament necessary for the conservation of 
that unity, was the first duty of every repre- 
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sentatiTe of the people Subject to that 
goverming principle every grant to natives of 
the country of enlarged powers for the manage- 
ment of thi^ own affairs was,, in his view, not 
a source of danger, but a means of averting 
it, and was in the nature of a new guarantee 
for increased cohesion, happiness, and strength* 
The mam question was whether it was for 
the interests of all the three countries that 
the thorough and enduring harmony which 
had been long established, but only after cen- 
turies of manful strife, between England and 
Scotland, should include Ireland also His 
peisonal answer to the question was "I 
believe history and posterity will consign to 
disgrace the name and memory of every man, 
be he who he may, and on whichever side of 
the Channel he may dwell, that, having the 
power to aid in an equitable settlement be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain, shall use 
that power not to aid but to prevent or to 
retard it If the duty of working for this 
end cannot be doubted, then I trust that, on 
the one hand, Ireland will remember that she 
too IS subject to the authority of reason and 
justice, and cannot always plead the wrongs 
of other days m bar of submission to them, 
and that the two sister kingdoms, aware of 
their overwhelming strength, will dismiss 
every fear except that of doing wrong, and 
will make yet another effort to complete a 
recon cllmg work, which has already done so 
much to ledeem the past, and which, when 
completed, will yet more redound to the 
honour of our legislation and our race ” 

This address, m itself, was an expression of 
opinion so distinctly m favour of offering a 
large measure of conciliation to the supporters 
of Home Buie, as to deepen the general im- 
pression that Lord Salisbury’s government ^ 
was not now adverse to a very considerable 
advance in the same direction. It was known 
that Mr Gladstone, in face of the grave issues 
which he believed depended upon a prompt 
decision to deal with the claims of the Irish 
party by large concessions, was ready to make 
the discussion of the Irish question inde- 
pendent of party, and to meet Lord Salisbury 
with a view to come to some agreement in the 
adoption of a wide and inclusive measure 


It was asserted that some such proposition 
had been made m the cabinet, and had there 
been suppoiijed by Lord Carnarvon, who then 
still held the office of Viceroy for Ireland, 
which he had agreed to fulfil for a limited 
period, at the expiry of which he resigned it, 
in accordance with his repi esentation that 
private affairs demanded his attention It 
was said that Lord Bandolph Churchill also 
agreed with the proposal, and that it was 
regarded with some favour by Lord Salisbury 
himself, but that the majority of the cabinet 
weie opposed to it Lord Salisbury after- 
wards contradicted these latter representa- 
tions 

Before the meeting of parliament in January, 
1886, there had been strong evidences of a 
division of opinion in the Liberal party on 
the attitude which it was assumed would be 
taken by Mr Gladstone in regard to Home 
Buie What may be called the extreme view 
in favour of a new departure in legislating for 
Ireland was expressed by Mr John Morley, 
who, though he stood on independent ground, 
distinctly indicated, in a speech which he 
made at Chelmsford to celebrate the Liberal 
successes m E^ex, that he, and those who 
thought as he did, were prepared for such a 
consideraMe degree of Home Buie as would 
give to Ireland an assembly for legislating^n 
all but imperial measures in relation to the 
government of that country, and would remove 
from the Imperial Parliament the preponder- 
ating influence which enabled Irish members 
to retard legislation, to reject bills, and to 
control the fate of ministries only for the 
purpose of obstruction, m order to keep Irish 
grievances m the foreground Above all, he 
plainly declared that it was the duty of the 
Liberal party, in accordance with their implied 
undertaking, to make a decided endeavour to 
settle the qu!estion of Home Buie, the first 
consideration on the meeting of parliament^’ 

On the other hand Sir James Stephen, Mr. 
W G H Lecky, the historian, and other 
distinguished authorities were of opinion that 
to grant to Ireland anything resembhng an 
independent assembly for the purpose of local 
self-government, would result in an actually 
independent parliament in which Home Buie 
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would mean the dismemberment of the empire 
Those who held these views regarded the 
restoration of individual liberty by the 
application of laws against agrarian crime, 
boycotting, and intimidation to be the first 
consideration 

These opinions were entirely opposed to the 
contentions of Mr Morley, nor were they 
much more favourable to the intermediate 
conclusions advocated by Mr Childers, who, 
while he denounced any course which might 
appear to imply a separation of Great Britain 
and Ii eland, or a partial repeal of the Union 
and an interference with the power of parlia- 
ment, considered that a distinction might be 
made between actually imperial matters (in- 
cluding customs, excise, the post-office and 
telegraphs, the High Court of Appeal, the 
coinage, the currency, and the national debt) 
and the ordinal y administration of justice, 
public establishments, the poor-laws, the 
civilian police, education, and public works 
and buildings In short, he advocated the 
establishment in Ireland of a degree of local 
self-government such as may be said to 
have been long exercised in Scotland The 
radical electors of Pontefract were so little 
in accord with Mr Childers^ restricted views 
that he probably would not have secured the 
seat but for the refusal of more advanced 
politicians to divide the Liberal party by 
contesting it with him 

Though there appeared at that time to be 
little difference between various members of 
the Liberal party, except that of the degree 
of Home Buie which should be granted to 
Ireland, and the manner in which an Irish 
assembly should be constituted as an inde- 
pendent authority in local self-government, 
it soon became apparent that a more sharply- 
defined division of the party was impending 
Mt Morle/s declarations may be said to 
have sounded the first notes of confiict 
There had already been symptons of a divi- 
sion between the sections respectively re- 
presented by Lord Hartmgton and Mr 
Cffiamberlain, each of whom had his own plan 
hf doling with the land question, but Mr. 
^'Gladstone had by his personal infiuence pre- 
“yented any actual breach Now, however, it 


appeared that neither Mr Chamberlain nor 
Lord Hartmgton would support such pro- 
positions as those put forward by Mr John 
Morley, who had at the same time declared 
that Mr Gladstone was alone competent to 
develop a scheme for the government of Ire- 
land Of course the question was whether 
Mr. Gladstone had himself formulated any 
such scheme, and whether it was in accor- 
dance with the views expressed by Mr 
Morley, or included any propositions virtually 
establishing an Irish parliament in Dublin, 
and such a separation of imperial iiiteiests as 
the opponents of Home Buie contended would 
lead to a practical repeal or dissolution of the 
Union It would doubtless have been con- 
venient to the government to obtain from Mr 
Gladstone some distinct declaration of his 
policy, but it was scarcely to he expected that 
he would furnish his opponents with the in- 
formation which they urged him to impart to 
them In answer to a request from the Mayor 
of Belfast that he would receive a deputation 
of Irish loyalists who desn ed to appeal to parlia- 
ment to suppress the unlawful operations of 
the Land League before granting measures of 
self-government, he replied, that for him to 
receive such a deputation would exhibit him 
as a competitor with her majesty^s govern- 
ment in a field of labour and responsibihty 
which was at present exclusively their own, 
and would tend to credit a statement, alike 
mischievous and groundless, to the effect that 
he had signified an intention to make or adopt 
proposals with reference to Irish legislation 
The deputation received from Lord Salisbury 
no more explicit assurance than that ministers 
would not be untrue to their responsibihties 
There was afterwards, in the House of 
Lords, a serious discussion on the subject of 
the abolition of the viceregal office, which it 
had been contended was no longer necessary 
now that the means of immediate communi- 
cation between England and Ireland had 
been so greatly developed No division was 
taken on the question, and the subject dropped 
The resignation of Lord Carnaivon had left 
the office vacant, and it still remained in 
commission It had been decided that the 
chief secretary should be a member of the 
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cabinet, and Mr W H Smith received the 
appointment This, then, was the situation 
of affairs before the meeting of parliament on 
the 12th of, January Mr Peel was re-elected 
speaker, and Mr Bradlaugh was permitted 
to take the oath and his seat without any 
renewal of the opposition and remonstrance 
which had marked his former demand for 
admission 

The session was opened by Her Majesty 
the Queen in person The royal speech, 
lead by the lord chancellor, announced that 
the annexation of the Kingdom of Ava 
would be a permanent incorporation of that 
territory with the British empire This had 
been the result of that expedition to Burmah 
which was forced upon us by the treachery 
and bad faith of the half imbecile tyrant 
Theebaw, whose disregard of treaties and 
hostility to Europeans had brought about 
conditions similar to those which had led to 
our annexation of Pegu ^ Beferences were 
also made in her majesty^s speech to the ex- 
pected settlement of our differences with Bussia 
on the subject of the boundaries of Afghan- 
istan, and to an agieement by which the 
rights of Prance on the coasts of Newfound- 
land would be defined by an agreement to be 
submitted to parliament and to the New- , 
foundland legislature The expression of 
regret at the continued depression in British 
trade and agriculture found an echo in the 
house and in the country, but the passages m 
the speech relating to Ireland were perhaps 
regarded with more intense interest than any 
other part of it , nor is it surprising that the 
Irish or “Nationalist^^ party, and those of the 
Liberal party who felt that they were pledged 
to the support of remedial and conciliatory 
measures, should have attributed to those 
expressions a sinister meaning and intention 
The words were “I have seen with deep 
sorrow the renewal of the attempt to incite 
the people of Ireland to hostility against the 
legislative union between that country and 
Great Biitain I am resolutely opposed to 
any disturbance of that fundamental law, and 
in resisting it I am convinced that I shall be 
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heartily supported by my parliament and my 
people The, social, no less than the material, 
condition of :ttiat country engages my anxious 
attention Although there has been during 
the last year no marked increase of serious 
crime, there is in many places a concerted 
resistance to the enforcement of legal obliga- 
tions, and I regret that the practice of organized 
intimidation continues to exist I have caused 
every exertion to be used for the detection and 
punishment of these crimes, and no effort will 
be spared on the part of my government to 
protect my lush subjects in the ei.ercise of 
their legal rights and the ^enjoyment of indi- 
vidual liberty If, as my information leads 
me to apprehend, ,the existing provisions of 
the law should prove to be inadequate to cope 
with these growing evils, I look with con- 
fidence to your willingness to invest my govern- 
ment with all necessary powers 

“What,” it was asked, “has become of 
those overtures of conciliation which, it has. 
been asserted, were made by the leaders of 
the Tory party to the Irish members'?” The* 
terms of the queen’s speech showed that any 
conciliatory intentions had been abandoned 
for what-was not unreasonably interpreted to 
mean a threat of determ ined coercion Though- 
it was admitted that there had been no in- 
crease, but father a diminution of serious crime, 
the new government had announced that 
extraordinary powers might be demanded for 
enforcing the most oppressive provisions of 
the worst measures that had ever been enacted 
against the claims of political liberty for 
Ireland 

Mr Barnell admitted that in regard to the 
land question affairs m Ireland were very 
serious, but he declared that his mffuence, 
and that of his chief friends, had, as far as it 
was available, been used to prevent crime. 
The movement which had sprung up amongst 
the people was spontaneous Upon the Land 
League movement a quarter of a million of 
money had been spent m organizing the- 
tenantry to resist the payment of rents which 
were admittedly rack-rents That movement 
resulted in the passing of the Land Act of 
1881, but upon the present movement not a 
penny had been spent. Some scheme of pur 
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lase might be adopted, such as that put 
wrward by Mr, Giffeu, under which the bulk 
f the land m the occupation of agricultural 
inants might be purchased. 

The government having failed to ehcit 
ither from Mr Gladstone and his Liberal 
upporters, or from the leaders of the Irish 
arty, any definite mtimation of their views 
n Home Rule, it was proposed by Lord 
Randolph Churchill to defer the debate on 
he address, and to proceed to the discussion 
f the new rules of parliamentary procedure, 
f the introduction of which notice had been 
iven at the opening of the session At the I 
ame time Lord Randolph emphatically stated 
hat no local government bill, likely to be 
•rought m by the government, could possibly 
ontain any provision which could be mter- 
reted to lead to or imply the granting of a 
eparate parliament; and be went so far as to 
ay that existing conditions m Ireland would 
lot justify the discussion of any extension of 
ocal self-government But Mr Gladstone 
nd his supporters, though they had recog- 
uzed the necessity for the adoption of some 
'•ery decided and stringent amendments of 
he rules of procedure, considered that the 
[uestions affecting Ireland were to be met 
)nly by extraordinary legislation which de- 
nanded foremost attention On this ground 
hey refused to close the debate Mr Sexton, 
>n the Irish side, contended that no case for 
joercion had been made out, and that any 
neasures of that kind would be resisted He 
epresented boycotting to be the alternative 
>f outrages, declared that the Nationalist 
nembers represented five^sixths of the Irish 
leople, maintained that it was the duty of 
Cnshmen merely to state their grievances and 
jO leave to the responsible government to 
provide the remedies, and denied that it was 
he intention or wish of the Nationahst party 
bo endanger the integrity of the empire, the 
mpremacy of the crown, or the power of 
bhe English parliament 
These assertions, and the contentions of the 
Ensh party with regard to the condition of 
the country and the operations of the National 
Lea^e, were trav^sed by the attomey- 
geoeral for Ir^nd (Mr Hugh Holmes), who 


justified the paragraph in the queen’s speech, 
which he stated was intended to intimate the 
adoption of a remedy for the attempt of the 
League to substitute its laws for those of the 
country. The debate for a time subsided 
with a dropping fire of speeches Other 
amendments were brought forward on the 
expenses of the expedition to Burmah and on 
the agiicultural question, in i elation to the 
relief which should be afforded to cultivators 
of the soil, in which discussion, and the 
ultimate division, though the Liberal leaders 
took no part, the proposer of the amendment 
succeeded m obtaining 183 votes to 211, so 
that his proposition was negatived by only 
28 votes. 

It seemed as though the government had 
taken the opportunity of this diversion of the 
debate from Irish affairs to prepare for the 
introduction of their coercion bill On the 
23d of January Mr W H Smith had been 
rather hurriedly sent to Dublin to inquire 
into the condition of Ireland That this 
should have been regarded by the opposition 
as an attempt to save appearances is not 
surprising, for when the house assembled on 
the 26th it was announced that he would on 
the 28th move for leave to introduce a biU 
for the suppression of the National League 
and other dangerous associations, for the 
prevention of intimidation, and for the pro- 
tection of life, property, and public order in 
Ireland But proceedings in tbe house had 
by that time taken the form of parliamentary 
tactics The government, foreseeing probable 
defeat, would have preferred to be able to go 
out on the question of an endeavour to main- 
tam law and order, and on that question 
they might have secured an extremely narrow 
majority, if the divisions in the Liberal camp 
on the subject of Home Rule were as serious 
as they suspected This desire was frustrated 
by the mtroduction of an amendment by Mr. 
Jesse CoUings in relation to the clause m the 
royal speech promising hills for giving greater 
facility for the sale of glebe lands by a measure 
adapted to the wants of the rural population, 
and for removing the difficulties preventmg 
the easy and cheap transfer of land 

An important section of the Radical party 
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had early in the year taken part in a meeting 
of an ‘^Allotments and Small Holdings Associ- 
ation” at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and 
Mr Chamherlam had then declared it to be 
the duty of the Liberal party to deal at the 
earliest possible moment with the condition 
of the agricultural laboureis, which involved 
the whole land question He had approved 
of a bill drawn up by the association for 
local representatives, popular authorities 
elected by ballot by the ratepayers, to receive 
compulsory powers to take land for public 
purposes at a fair price, the landlords having 
the right of compensation. 

In view of this Mr Jesse Collings, who 
was in entire accord with Mr. Chamberlain, 
contended that a peasant proprietary of small 
holdings would be enabled to carry on the 
smaller industries not pursued by the farmer, 
which supply poultry, butter, cheese, and 
vegetables, and that thus fifty millions now 
spent on these articles from foreign sources 
would be spent in the country 

The amendment was the expression of 
“ regret that no measures were announced by 
her majesty for the present relief of these 
classes, and especially for affording facilities 
to the agncultuial labourers and others in 
the rural districts to obtain allotments and 
small holdmgs on equitable terms as to rent 
and security of tenure ” Mr Chamberlain felt 
that he was bound to support the amendment, 
though it was on a subject which marked the 
widest divergence of opinion between himself 
and Lord Hartington. Mr Chaplin, on be- 
half of the government, entirely opposed the 
amendment, and the house waited to hear 
what would be Mr Gladstone’s view of a 
proposition which formed no part of the 
authoiized programme. As the amendment 
was of an abstract character Mr Gladstone did 
not hesitate to support it by considering the 
practical question involved, without being led 
into a discussion of agricultural depression or 
peasant proprietaries He contended that to 
restore to the local communities of the country 
something of that character of a community 
in which the common interests of the indi- 
vidual labourer might be so managed as to 
associate him with the soil in a manner much 


more effectual than that m which he was at 
present associated, were views which the 
house ought to thank Mx Colhngs for 
having laid before them. The debate was 
emphasized by the maiden speech of Mr 
Arch, the agricultural labour representative, 
but much more by the determined opposition 
of Mr Goschen, who elicited the cheers of the 
ministerialists by his declaration that he could 
not follow those Liberals who had been 
suddenly converted to these views as well as to 
Home Eqle After a speech from Lord Hart- 
ington, also devoted to refuting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s arguments, the division was taken, and 
showed a majority of 79 against the govern- 
ment, though ISLiberals, including Lord Hart- 
ington, Mr Goschen, Sir Henry James, Mr 
Courtney, and Sir John Lubbock voted with 
the government, and 76 who held exceedingly 
differing views were absent from the division. 
Then the government went out (as was 
afterwards facetiously said in reference to 
some remarks by Mr Gladstone, on the pro- 
vision of a right of pasture) on the question 
of “ three acres and a cow ” Though a coali- 
tion cabinet was suggested m some quarters, no 
authority existed for such a proposition, and 
to Mr Gladstone was committed the duty of 
f ormmg another ad ministration Earl Spencer 
was made president of the council, Mr. 
Childers home secretary, the Earl of Eose- 
bery was foreign secretary, with Earl 
Granville for the colonies, the Earl of Kim- 
berley for India, and Mr Campbell-Banner- 
man as secretary for war* Sir William 
Harcourt was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, the Marquis of Eipon first lord of 
the admiralty, Mr. Trevelyan secretary for 
Scotland, Mr Mundella president of the 
Board of Trade, while the presidency of the 
Local Government Board was committed to 
Mr Chamberlain, and Mr Charles Eussell 
became attorney-general Mr John Morley 
was chief secretary for Ireland, and his 
appointment was significant of the attitude 
which it was expected would be assumed by 
the new government on the Irish question. 
The Earl of Aberdeen accepted the appoint- 
ment of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the duties 
of which he afterwards admirably fulfilled 
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Although there was some difficulty in mak- 
ing these appointments because of the atti- 
tude which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr Trevel- 
yan appeared likely to assume in relation to 
any wide and inclusive measure which would 
give to ^^Home Buie" for Ireland any greater 
significance than would attach to the powers 
of a vestry or a municipal corporation, Mr 
Gladstone thus succeeded in forming a cabinet 
of pronounced liberal views 

The opinions which he had already ex- 
pressed with regard to Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs was that of 
general approval, and he had signified his 
concurrence m the agreement of the great 
powers to send a combined squadron to the 
Pirseus to compel the disarmament of Greece, 
and to prevent the hostilities which the Greek 
government had already commenced against 
Turkey in demanding a restoration of the 
frontier originally settled by the Berlin Con- 
gress This demand had arisen out of the 
disturbed state of Eastern Europe caused by 
war between Servia and Bulgaria, and an 
insurrection in Eastern Bourn elia, the latter 
assocmted with the claim of the Boumelians 
to be united to Bulgaria, a proposal which the 
Geeeks declared would denationalize thou- 
sands of their countrymen, and could only 
be compensated by a restoration of the boun- 
dary between Greece and Turkey 

The Greeks having prepared for hostilities, 
and placed a body of 30,000 troops, with 
heavy and field artillery, on the frontier, had 
been anxious to secure Mr Gladstone’s sup- 
port for what they regarded as Greek inde- 
pendence. A deputation of ^‘the patriotic” 
party had waited on him early in the year, 
but he pointed out to them that they had 
been ill-advised, that the attitude assumed 
by Greece could not receive any support from 
him, and that it was clearly their duty to 
abstain from hostihties, and to disarm in 
accordance with the note addressed to them 
by the British government in conjunction 
with the other great powers 

The policy which he thus endorsed, and 
the direction of foreign affairs m general, 
were subsequently adopted and earned out 
Lord Bosebery in the new administration 


with remarkable success. In Egypt, also 
ariangements were made for the withdrawal 
of British troops from Wady Haifa to Assouan, 
and the negotiations that had been intrusted 
to Sir Drummond Wolff by Lord Salisbury 
were continued, with a view to conciliate 
Turkey, and to ensure self-government to 
Egypt 

But though there was little in our foreign 
relations to cause excitement or anxiety, there 
had been for some time past much discontent 
at home among the labouring classes in con- 
sequence of the continued depression of trade, 
and of that foreign competition which had 
been largely augmented by the demands of 
the working men themselves for increased 
wages, accompanied by a reduction of the 
hours of labour. 

In London especially, a vast number of 
temporarily unemployed persons were added 
to those whose chronic condition of poverty 
piesents a standing problem for the solution 
of successive governments To these again 
there had come contingents of foreign work- 
men, especially in the tailoring and shoemak- 
ing trades, whose misery in their own country 
must have been abject indeed if their con- 
dition was improved by working for the 
^^sweateis,” or middle-men, who imposed 
upon them long and continuous labour at a 
rate of wages which only enabled them to 
gain a bare subsistence, and confined them to 
the wretched tenements where they dwelt 
and worked in the pestilential atmosphere of 
crowded rooms, unprovided with the com- 
monest comforts, or even the ordinary con- 
veniences of domestic life 

There had been many symptoms of a com- 
ing demonstration in London on the part of 
various bodies or societies claiming to repre- 
sent the interests of the unemployed, and of 
working-men and labourers in general, and 
the members of the new government had 
scarcely taken office when there occurred a 
series of disturbances more serious than any 
which have taken place since the Gordon 
riots They were incited by the speeches 
of the leaders of a society calling itself the 

Be volutionary Social Democratic League” 
— they were contmued and exaggerated by 
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gangs of thieves and ruffians, vrho, for the 
puipose of not and plunder, had joined the 
crowds which attended the large assemblages 
summoned to Trafalgar Square, where there 
were a considerable number of labouiers and 
operatives who had left their work in order 
to swell the ranks of ^Hhe unemployeds^ 
The real meeting of the unemployed had, 
however, been called for the purpose of 
considering a method of peaceably repiesent- 
ing to the government the necessity for pro- 
viding public works, and undertaking some 
method of relief for those who were suf- 
fering the greatest privations Many of 
these were said to belong to the building 
trades, and they were reinforced by a 
large contingent of waterside labourers and 
others, who were undergoing great hard- 
ships from the difficulty of obtaining regular 
or even casual employment Their meeting 
was partly interrupted by a number of people, 
who, calling themselves the Pair- trade 
League,” endeavoured to join in their proceed- 
ings, and to commit them to a demand for a 
partial return to protective duties, in the 
alleged interest of British productions The 
social democrats, on the other hand, made use 
of the opportunity to enunciate revolution- 
ary sentiments, to use threatening language 
against constituted abthorities, and to advo- 
cate the provision by the government of work 
which should be well paid for, and at the 
same time should be restricted to eight hours 
a day These demands were accentuated, but 
temporarily interrupted, by the strains of a 
band playing the Marseillaise, but afterwards 
discovered to have belonged to some enter- 
tainment which it had been sent out to 
advertise 

It was computed that from 15,000 to 
20,000 persons were assembled in and around 
Trafalgar Square, and either the revolution- 
ary social democrats, or that lawless part of 
the mob which had joined them uninvited, 
seeing that their demonstration would pro- 
bably develop into an opportunity for not 
and looting, broke up the meeting of the 
unemployed, the members of which for the 
most part dispersed or marched back to the 
south or to the east end of London 


The revolutionary social democrats then 
proceeded to march up Pall Mall and to 
Hyde Park, and if they themselves meant no 
mischief, those who had joined them did 
Numbers of them seem to have had stones 
or other missiles in their pockets, and with 
these and others piocured on the way they 
smashed the windows of the club-houses, the 
more conspicuous shops, and some private 
mansions on the route In Piccadilly, rendered 
bolder by impunity, they began to wieck and 
plunder several shops, and those who did not 
appeal to be thieves took part m the outrage, 
and destroyed what they did not seek to 
appropriate or could not carry away After 
reaching Hyde Park, where they were again 
addressed by some of the leaders, they re- 
turned by another route, committmg further 
havoc, assaulting, robbing, and injuring seve- 
ral peaceable persons, stopping carriages, and 
smashing their windows to get at the occu- 
pants, some of whom were ladies, who were 
with difficulty rescued from being dragged 
out into the street 

The number of the police at Trafalgar 
Square bad been insufficient to disperse or 
to control the vast ciowds there, and there 
appeared to be no protection whatever against 
the rioters who traversed the west end thor- 
oughfares to plunder tradesmen and destroy 
property No provision had been made for 
a police force either to circumvent or to dis- 
perse these ruffians 

It was feared that, growing bolder, they 
might repeat their depredations on the two 
following days, and theie arose a panic among 
west end shopkeepers, whose trade was para- 
lysed There were meetings of crowds of 
roughs ” and others, and one or two attempts 
at processions on the two following days, but 
beyond stone-throwing and some attempts 
at robbery, little more mischief was done 
Though damage had been caused to the 
amount of ^50,000 there appeared to be 
scarcely any effort to protect the sufferers 
from further violence 

Parliament was not yet sitting, for some 
re-elections of ministers were still going on 
Mr Childers had only been installed at the 
Home Office a few hours before the attack 
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The organization of the police force seemed 
to have collapsed as soon as the noting com- 
menced A small committee of investigation 
was appointed by the Home Secretary him- 
self, and when parliament assembled he an- 
nounced that Sir E Y. Henderson, the chief 
commissioner of police, had resigned after 
making some explanations, and that some 
recommendations of the committee would be 
adopted 

The office of chief commissioner was ac- 
cepted by Sir Charles Warren, whose experi- 
ence in organization m Egypt was considered 
to be a desirable qualification. Unhappily 
the considerable augmentation of the police 
force, and the semi-military ordeis which 
weie issued for the instruction of the con- 
stables, did not take place till after the more 
serious not was over, but crowds of people 
still repaired to meetings, which were an- 
nounced to be held m Trafalgar Square, and 
which the police had been instructed to sup- 
press and disperse Processions were for- 
bidden, meetings were altogether disallowed, 
any attempt to hold them or to occupy the 
square or the adjacent thoroughfares was 
sternly repressed — not even a knot of half a 
dozen people was permitted. At a later 
date there was an endeavour to resist such 
strmgent measures, by people who claimed to 
be peaceable and honest citizens upholding a 
public right of meeting; and the constables 
having been badgered and kept on duty, and 
ordered and countermanded, were instructed 
to take unusual measures They were 
charged with brutality and cruelty Many 
persons were injured in actively or passively 
resisting the determined efforts made by the 
constables to disperse gathermgs which a 
multitude of men, women, and even children 
seemed as deternuned to support. Eor many 
days this conflict contmued, and after it had 
ceased and inquiries were made, it was prob- 
ably found that the control demanded by Sir 
Charles Warren was of too strictly mihtary a 
character to be maintained, except on very 
rare occasions At all events, he remained 
in office only a few months, when he sent m 
his resignation, 

A public subscription for the rehef of the 


really unemployed artisans and labourers was 
opened at the Mansion House hy the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Henry Knight, and though the 
distribution of the money in a manner which 
would not have the effect of pauperizing the 
recipients, or entirely demoralizing those who 
would make claims upon the fund, was at- 
tended with almost msuperable difficulty, above 
^678,000 was contributed. Objections were 
raised to that mode of relief, but a vast 
number of truly necessitous peisons were as- 
sisted by the judicious efforts of the almoners 
chosen to administer the bounty. The amount 
subscribed showed that a charitable and dis- 
criminating public had not been wholly pre- 
judiced by the depredations of a gang of un- 
employable scoundrels, who saw in the utter- 
ances of the leaders of the revolutionary 
Socialists an appropriate excuse for the for- 
cible distribution of the property of hard- 
working taxpayers 

Those leaders were afterwards prosecuted. 
Only one of them was at that time in any 
operative sense a working man, and he was 
employed at some stables. They were ac- 
quitted, as it was not proved that they had 
directly incited the mob to riotous conduct, 
and there was evidence that in Hyde Park 
they had for the most part successfully en- 
deavoured to restrain their own followers from 
joining those who were concerned in the loot- 
ing and destruction of the shops 
1 Parliament met on the 18th of February, 

I but during the short time which had elapsed 
several speeches had been delivered to con- 
siderable audiences Lord Eandolph Church- 
ill, m a harangue which was as violent and 
as dangerous as many of those for which 
members of the Natiosjaal Irish League had 
been imprisoned, appealed indirectly to the 
Protestants of Ulster, inciting them to resist 
by force any attempt to impose upon them 
laws which might be passed by a legislative 
body composed of Home Eulers, and assuring 
them of the sympathy and support of his 
English hearers and hundreds of thousands 
of Englishmen. That was the message which 
he took upon himself to carry to Belfast when 
he soon afterwards went there, and that was 
the message which he repeated m fuither 
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inflammatory addresses when he rea^ched that 
place The result, as might have been antici- 
pated, was that the Orange societies prepared 
for action, that an attack was made on a 
body of those whom they regarded as tbeir 
opponents, that serious riots and fierce con- 
flicts ensued, and that much difficulty was 
experienced in suppressing them. 

Lord Eandolph Churchill, m addressing his 
constituents, had used several vituperative 
epithets in abusing Mr Gladstone, epithets 
borrowed from an old speech of Lord Beacons- 
field and adapted to the occasion One decla- 
ration which he made was important. He 
assured his hearers that the policy of the late 
government was to suppress the National 
League, while Mr. Gladstone's pohcy was to 
legalize, to recognize, to utilize the National 
League 

Lord Salisbury also, m an able and ex- 
haustive address opposing Home Eule, which 
he persistently regarded as mevitably leading 
to the national independence of Ireland and 
disunion of the empire, pretty plainly inti- 
mated that the policy of the Conservatives, if 
they regained power, would be that which was 
associated with stringent coercive measures, 
or, as his lordship some time afterwards seems 
to have concluded, twenty years of strong 
government Probably without holding the 
same views as to the extent to which coercive 
measures should reach. Lord Hartmgton, Mr 
Chamberlain, Mr Goschen, Mr Trevelyan, 
and several other leading representatives both 
of the modern "Whigs or Liberals and of the 
advanced Liberal party, contended that any 
such measure of Home Eule as they believed 
Mr Gladstone would be willing to introduce 
would result m a separation of the legislative 
government of Ireland, which would he a 
practical disunion of the empire On these 
grounds Mr. Trevelyan and Mr Chamberlain 
afterwards resigned their appointments in the 
government, and with others, who in regard 
to the Irish question appeared to share the 
opinions of Lord Hartmgton, afterwards be- 
came a distinct party of considerable number 
and influence under the name of Liberal Union- 
ists It was evident that Mr Gladstone 
could not look for any support from some of 


bis fornaer coUeagues any more than from 
the Whigs or the Conservatives in any pro- 
posal mvolving the settlement of the Irish 
question by the establishment of a separate 
parliament, and at n. later date Mr Bright 
also declared against it, though he refrained 
from making any such public address as would 
necessitate his coming into direct contention 
and antagonism with the leader whose former 
achievements had commanded his respect and 
regard. 

Another difficulty which confronted Mr 
Gladstone was that of franung a Land Pur- 
chase Bill which would be so acceptable to 
landlords as to mduce them to refrain from op- 
posing a broad measure of local self-government 
for Ireland and yet would not be repudiated 
or rejected by the Irish Home Eule party 
It was expected that the Land Bill must be 
so intimately associated with any proposition 
for Home Eule that they must stand or fall 
together But this did not eventually form 
a necessary part of Mr Gladstone's scheme 
when, in face of the determined opposition 
which his measure for govei nment in Ireland 
encountered, he proposed to make the passing 
of the second reading of the Home Eule Bill 
a declaration of the House m favour of the 
abstract principle which the bill itself in- 
volved, leaving most of its disputed provisions 
to be settled after another debate and dis- 
cussion, and so dissociating it from the Land 
Purchase Bill as to leave those who voted for 
the former measure free to accept or to oppose 
the latter 

Two facts were significant Mr Gladstone, 
though he did not divulge the particulars of 
the measure which he was preparing to submit 
to the House, made no secret of the general 
tendency of it The appointment of Mr. 
Morley as secretary for Ireland was m itself 
a strong interpretation of the avowal of Mj. 
Gladstone himself, that he was searching out 
positive and substantial remedial measures 
He held that there was no alternative be- 
tween these and such stringent measures of 
coercion as the late government had not 
ventured to propose Coupled with this con- 
viction was the now obvious conclusion that 
Mr Trevelyan and Mr. Chamberlain would 
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retire from the government, an event which 
took place on the 26th of March, their places 
being filled up by the appointment of Mr 
Stansfield and Lord Dalhousie. 

Before bringing forward the measure for 
which everybody was anxiously looking, the 
atttention of the House was engaged xn a 
debate on the army and navy estimates, the 
civil service, and home and colonial defences 
The budget, which had been looked for with 
some curiosity, offered no very remarkable 
features Sir W. Harcourt had no startling 
propositions to make He truly said that it 
was a commonplace budget, but he hoped 
it was a common-sense one Some of the 
figures were significant There was a deficit 
of <£2,642,543 The revenue from duties on 
alcohol had decreased by <£971,000, and the 
diminution in ten years had been <£4,379,000, 
or from ^31,209,000 in 1875-6 to .£26,830,000, 
or allowing for the increase in population 
from 195 Id to 14s 9d per head Tea, 
tobacco, and some articles of food had so in- 
creased in consumption that the duties made 
up a considerable proportion of the amount, 
so that the diminution was to be attributed 
to increased temperance and not to falling off 
in consuming power Still there were defi- 
ciences which showed the effects of a depressed 
condition of trade and industry Though the 
parcel post had been vastly appieciated, and 
26,527,000 parcels had been despatched dur- 
ing the year, there had been a falling off of 
;£5 1,400 in railway returns, in income-tax 
of £240,000, and in inhabited house duty of 
£30,000 The net revenue, excluding income- 
tax, was about the same as on the previous 
year The net revenue was £89,885,000, the 
expenditure £90,428,499, The deficit was 
met hy suspending the two sinking funds, 
but without touching terminable annuities, 
so that the Consolidated Fund charges would 
he reduced hy £818,000, and would, after 
supplying the amount of the deficit, leave a 
surplus of £274,000 Out of this it was pro- 
posed to abolish the licensing duties for 
cfottage brewing, so that no licenses should be 
necessary for persons brewing tbeir own beer 
on premises of less than £8 rental This 
would leave a final surplus of £258,771 


Several resolutions had been proposed by 
private members, and among them was one 
by Mr Labouchere for the abolition of the 
House of Lords, or rather one declaring that 
it IS inconsistent with the principles of repre- 
sentative government that any member of the 
legislature should derive his title to legislate 
by right of hereditary descent. On a divi- 
sion this resolution was rejected, but only by 
202 agamst 166 votes, and four sons of peers 
voted m the minority A proposal to dis- 
establish the Church of England in Wales, 
brought forward by Mr Dillwyn, was fol- 
lowed at a later date by a motion by Dr 
Cameron of Glasgow, for disestablishment in 
Scotland Both were rejected for both were 
opposed, the first by the government, on 
the ground that it was impossible to deal 
with the Church of England in Wales as apart 
from the Established Church in England, 
while the question as regarded Scotland was 
opposed by Mr Gladstone and others, as it 
had not yet come into practical politics, and 
the wishes of the people of Scotland should 
be ascertained Mr Campbell Bannerman, 
Mr Chamberlain, and Mr Trevelyan voted 
for it, but other members of the govern- 
ment took no part in the division A Bail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill, introduced by 
Mr Mundella, and designed to deal with the 
inequalities of railway rates and the extor- 
tionate charges for carriage of merchandise, 
which were prejudicial to British trade, passed 
its second reading, but the sudden closing of 
the session prevented it becoming law A 
bill for the relief of the Scotch crofters was 
introduced by Mr Trevelyan on behalf of the 
government, and its provisions, founded on 
the recommendations of a royal commis- 
sion of inquiry, secured to the crofters fair 
rents and fixity of tenure It avowed that 
the distress was caused by deer forests having 
been suffered to take the place of pastur- 
age for sheep No right of purchase of their 
holdings was granted to the crofters, but with 
certain restrictions compulsory leases were 
provided for The bill was not of very wide 
scope, and some interpolations introduced by 
the Duke of Argyll when it went up to the 
Lords narrowed it still more, but it was at 
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aU events legislation in the right direction, 
and eventually passed both Houses 

The date at which it had been expected 
that the Irish bills would be introduced was 
looked forward to with keen anticipation; but 
the condition of Mr Gladstone's health caused 
some delay, and it was surmised that another 
reason for postponement was the endeavour 
to ariive at some compromise by which the 
dissentient Liberals might remain in the 
cabinet and refrain from dividing the party 
This, however, was found to be impossible, 
unless Mr Gladstone would consent to give 
the Irish a mere reduced copy of municipal, or, 
rather, of parochial government, in the name 
of Home Rule ; whereas he preferred to give 
to Ireland so full a measure of local self-govern- 
ment as to make it, as he conceived, unneces- 
sary for Irish representatives to sit in the 
imperial parliament, and, therefore, to have 
any direct control or influence over imperial 
legislation The breach in the cabinet and 
in the party became inevitable, and further 
delay would not dimmish the di&culties that 
confronted the government. 

On the 8th of April Mr Gladstone, at an 
age when few men are capable of much active 
exertion, or of the control of public affairs, rose 
to propound, in an eloquent and exhaustive 
speech, which for more than three hours held 
the interest and attention of the bstening 
assembly, a plan on the mam lines or prin- 
ciples of which he challenged the votes of the 
House Though his scheme was rejected by a 
comparatively small majority, and the ministry 
consequently retired to await the result of a 
general election , and though that election did 
not return him and his adherents to power, 
he continued to maintain an attitude of calm 
confidence that, in the final result — when the 
nation set itself to consider what were the 
real causes of, and the true remedies for, Irish 
disaffection — he would be able to appeal for 
support to the decision and the suffrages of 
the people of Great Britain 

Mx Gladstone commenced his speech by 
saying that he regretted the impossibility of 
entering upon the whole of the Irish policy 
of the government, because the Irish govern- 
ment and the land question were inseparably 


connected, and were the two channels to that 
social order which was the vital question 
The government had come to the conclusion 
that it was the duty of parliament no longer 
to fence with the Irish question, but to come 
to close quarters with it, and their intention 
was to make proposals which they believed 
would restore to parliament its liberty of 
action, and would test whether it was not 
possible to establish good relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland Agrarian crime 
he described rathei as a symptom, and was as 
habitual as the coercive legislation by which 
it had been met Had the same causes 
existed in England and Scotland, similar 
results might have followed , and if coei cion 
was to be resorted to again, it must be of a 
very different character from the timid coer- 
cion of former years, and enforced in a differ- 
ent spirit If there was to be resolute coer- 
cion, it could only be successful with autocracy 
of government and seciecy of public trans- 
actions, and such coercion would never be 
resorted to by the people of England and 
Scotland until they had tried every other 
alternative But had they tried every other 
alternative'? We had never tried the alterna- 
tive of stripping law in Ireland of its foreign 
garb, and investing it with a domestic cha- 
racter The crime of Ireland, the agrarian 
crime of Ireland, was not what it was in other 
days In 1883 the government of Lord Grey 
proposed to parliament a strong Coercion Act 
At that time the information at their com- 
mand did not distinguish between agrarian 
and ordinary crime as the distinction is now 
made As to the present time, it was easy to 
tell the House that the serious agrarian crimes 
of Ireland, which m 1881 were 1011, m 1885 
were 245 But to go back to the period of 
1832 The contrast was perhaps still more 
striking In 1832 the homicides in Ireland 
were 248, in 1885 they were 65 The cases of 
intention to kill, happily unfulfilled, in the 
first of those years were 209, m 1885 they 
were 37 The serious offences of all kinds 
in Ireland m 1832 were 6014, in 1885 they 
were 1057 The whole criminal offences in 
Ireland in the former year were 14,000, and 
m the latter year 2683 So far we were not 
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to suppose that the case was one of those cases 
of extreme disorder which threaten the general 
peace of society. Exceptional legislation — 
legislation which introduces exceptional pro- 
visions into the law — ought itself to he in its 
own nature essentially exceptional, it had 
become for us not exceptional, but habitual 
We were like a man who, knowing that medi- 
cine may be the means of his restoration to 
health, endeavoured to live upon medicine 
Nations, no more than individuals, could find 
a subsistence in what was meant to be a cure 
But had it been a cure? Had we attained 
the object which we desired, and honestly 
desired to attain? No Agrarian crime had 
become, sometimes upon a larger and some- 
times upon a smaller scale, as habitual in 
Ireland as the legislation which had been 
intended to repress it Ireland had never 
enjoyed a right to make her own laws The 
considerations which compelled an attempt to 
deal with this state of things were, first, the 
fact that it did not conduce to the unity of 
the empire , and next, the necessity of doing 
something to restore social order and hberty 
in Ireland. The problem to be solved was 
how to reconcile imperial unity with diversity 
of legislation, and it was a problem which 
had been solved by ourselves before the 
Union, and by other countries in circumstances 
more difScult than ours What he had to 
propose was not a repeal of the Union, because 
the essence of the Union was, that before it 
took place there were two co-ordinate and 
independent legislatures Neither would it 
involve dismemberment or disintegration, or 
any misnomer of that kind. Government m- 
tended to propose the establishment of a legis- 
lative body to sit m Dublin to legislate for Ire- 
land and to control Irish administration. There 
would be securities for the unity of the em- 
pire, and adequate protection for the minority, 
among whom he included all those interested 
in land, the civil servants, and other persona 
concerned m the government of the country, 
and what is called the Protestant minority. 
The mention of the minority led him to dis- 
cuss various suggestions which had been made 
for the special treatment of Ulster — none of 
wtudi, he said, had commended themselves to 


the government — though they were ready to 
consider favourably any proposals which might 
be made and which might seem practicable 
Passing to details, he first dealt with the ques- 
tion, Are the Irish peers and the Irish mem- 
bers to remain m the British parliament 
concluding, chiefly from the impossibility of 
distinguishing between imperial and local 
functions, that they could not be allowed to 
come to Westminster after the establishment 
of an Irish parliament. As regaided taxation, 
the general power of imposing taxes would 
pass to the new legislative body, with the 
exception of customs duties and excise duties 
connected with customs; but the balance 
of these duties, after providing for the pay- 
ment of Irish obligations, would be paid into 
the exchequer, and would be at the command 
of the legislative body Next, having de- 
scribed securities which would be taken 
against any tampering with this “Magna 
Charta of Ireland” in the absence of her repre- 
sentatives, he dwelt on the powers of the 
new legislative body The bill would have 
complete control over the executive govern- 
ment as well as the legislature, but the 
legislative body would be subject to all the 
prerogatives of the crown , it would not be 
able to pass any legislation affecting the 
crown or its devolution , all that relates to 
defence — the army and navy, &c — would be 
out of its province , it would have no concern 
with foreign or colonial relations, and it would 
be prohibited from establishing or endowing 
any religious body As to the composition of 
this legislature, Mr Gladstone said it would 
consist of two orders with a power of sepa- 
rate voting when desired, and a veto of one 
order on the other, to last for three years, or 
until the next dissolution The first order 
would consist of the 28 representative peers, 
and 75 other members possessed of a property 
qualification of ^200 a year, elected for a 
period of ten years by persons of £26 a year 
qualification, and the second order would con- 
sist of the present 103 university, county, and 
borough members, with 101 others added, 
elected in the same manner for five years 
As to the executive, it would remain as it 
was for the present, subject to any changes 
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Tv^hicli might be worked out by the new legis* 
latave body ; Ibe viceroy would remain in the 
same position, assisted by a pnvy-council, be 
would not go out of office with the govern- 
ment, and the present religious disability 
would be removed Those of the present 
judges who desired it would be able to de- 
mand a retiring pension, and the constabu- 
lary would remain for the present under 
the same terms of service, and under the 
same authority There would be no breach 
of continuity vsath regard to it, but the 
British Consohdated Fund would contribute 
to its support anything it might cost over 
a million. Eventually the Irish legislature 
would have charge of its own police The 
cml servants, after two years, would be 
able to claim a discharge on the terms usual 
when an office was abolished Next, Mr. 
Gladstone explained the financial aspects of 
the new arrangement, which, he contended, 
would secure an equitable distiibution of bur- 
dens First, he stated that the present con- 
tribution of Ireland to the public expendi- 
ture IS one-twelfth, and in an elaborate analy- 
sis of the various branches of the revenue and 
expenditure he showed that hereafter it would 
be one-fifteenth, which m reality, by the pay- 
ment of the spirit and porter duties by Eng- 
lish and Scotch consumers, would be reduced 
to one-twenty-sixth. The revenue from cus- 
toms, excise, stamps, mcome-tax, and post- 
office raised from Ireland would be £8,350,000 , 
while the charges payable by Ireland for 
debt, army and navy, civil service, constabu- 
lary, and sinking fund for the Irish portion 
of the National Debt would amount to 
£7,946,000, leaving a surplus of £404,000 
This IS the outline of a measure commended 
to the House with the earnestness and powei 
which distinguished Mr Gladstone’s speeches, 
but there were signs that it would not be 
accepted m its most important provisions, 
nor did there seem any great probability of 
its principles being endorsed and the details 
left for further discussion More secessions 
from office took place among the Liberals 
who were inclined to join those who now 
began to call themselves Liberal Unionists, 
and the vacancies were filled from the Badica] 


ranks On the 14th of April a large meeting 
was held at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where 
the chair was taken by Earl Cowper, formerly 
the Liberal Viceroy of Ireland when Mr Forster 
was chief secretary, and there were present 
Lord Hartington, theEarlof Fife,Mr Goschen, 
and others of that party, as well as Lord Salis- 
bury, Mr. W H Smith, and a Conservative 
following Lord Hartington proposed the first 
resolution opposing the biU, and he was fol- 
lowed by other distinguished speakers, who 
joined in declaring against it In the public 
press it was only viewed with doubt, and 
spoken of with reserve even by most of the 
pronounced Liberal organs, and there were 
not wanting symptoms that public opinion, 
even m some of the Liberal constituencies, 
had not yet been so developed as to regard 
its proposals with satisfaction 

The interposition of the budget between 
this measure and the Land Bill was thought 
to be a source of weakness , hut though the 
government bill was allowed to pass the first 
reading, it was declared in many quarters 
that it should have been thrown out with- 
out even so much as this concession to its 
importance Neither its opponents nor those 
who yielded to it a timid and uncertain con- 
sideration were prepared to follow Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr Morley m their outspoken decla- 
ration that there was no campromise between 
oppressive coercion and a large measure of 
government for Ireland such as that now 
introduced to parliament 

On the 16th of April Mr. Gladstone brought 
the Land Purchase Bill before the House as 
a necessary part of the measure for the gov- 
ernment of Ireland. The oppression of Insh 
peasants by absentee landloids had been one 
of the saddest and most permanent notes m 
the history of the country The deeds of the 
Insh landlords are to a great extent our deeds. 
The landlords were our garrison in Ireland 
We planted them there, and we replanted 
them in 1641, imT688, and again in 1798 we 
reconquered the country for them We used 
the whole civil government of Ireland as an 
engine of wholesale corruption, and we ex- 
tended that corruption to what ought to have 
been a sacred thmg, namely, the Church, which 
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we maintained and supported in the land 
Under the British parliament the tenants’ 
protections were swept away in 1816 The 
attempt even failed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Devon Commission in 1843, 
which spoke of the hardships of the Irish 
labourer The Encumbered Estates Bill was 
produced with a general haay and misinformed 
good intention of taking capital to Ireland, 
but in reality the improvements of the tenants 
were sold The tenant lost his old landlord, 
who was in many cases an easy-going person- 
age, and had oftentimes established a modus 
Vivendi with the tenant, who was handed over 
to a horde of new proprietors, who were told 
that they might extract greater rent from the 
tenant, and who took in the form of rent that 
which was the produce of the tenants’ labour 
Such were the observations by which Mr. 
Gladstone introduced the Land Purchase Bill 
which was to accompany and complete the 
Irish Government Bill Among its leading 
features the statutory parliament (or by 
whatever name the legislative body to be 
estabhshed in Dublin might be known) would 
be empowered to appoint a state authority” 
to be the purchaser under the Act by means 
of a new three-per-cent stock issued at par on 
the application of the Land Commissioners 
The Bill would enable the landlords, if will- 
ing, to sell, and the tenant to purchase, the 
basis of price being the net rental for the year 
ending November, 1885, and twenty years’ 
purchase, with certain exceptions To effect 
that object three -per -cent consols would be 
created to the extent of 50 milbona, and the 
charge on the British exchequer would be 
£6, 242, 000, secured on are venue of ^10,850,000. 
Mr Chamberlain, remarking that the origmal 
amount was 415Q,000,000, thought the scheme 
was most doubtful Mr Parnell reserved his 
opinion on the bill, but warned the landlords’ 
friends that if rejected now, the offer would 
not be repeated After considerable discus- 
sion the bill was read a first time, and the 
second reading was fixed for May 13 Among 
those who united to oppose both measures, 
Mr. porster was no longer mcluded. He had 
stated his strong objections to grantmg Home 
' Buie until the condition of Ireland was much 


changed, but he could then no longer take 
part in public affairs , and on the 6th of April 
this earnest and upright man passed to his 
rest, leaving members of all parties to speak 
in words of genuine regret of the loss of one 
who so simply but so eminently displayed 
the courage of his convictions ” 

On the 10th of May Mr Gladstone moved 
the second reading of the Irish Government 
Bill, and the debates and discussions, sustained 
by speeches in and out of parliament, rose to 
a pitch of excitement which appeared to ex- 
clude almost every other topic from political 
consideration Not only Mr Parnell, Mr 
Sexton, and Mr William O’Brien declared 
that they would faithfully observe the decla- 
rations of Mr Gladstone with regard to the 
bill, but Mr Dillon, denying the assertion so 
often made that this was not the bill that the 
Irish paity wanted, but that they would tem- 
porarily accept it as the means of further de- 
mands, declared that, with some modifications 
suggested by Mr. Parnell, the Irish members 
would accept the measure as a settlement, 
and would work it honestly 
Lord Hartington in an able speech opposed 
the measure, and intimated unmistakably 
that from those who thought with him the 
ministry could not hope for any aid It had 
been thought that those who followed Mr 
Chambeilain might with him rejoin the mam 
Liberal party on condition of the complete 
withdrawal of the bills and the introduction 
of measures of a much less pronounced char- 
acter, but it soon became apparent that Mr 
Chamberlain and those who were with him, 
no less than Mr Goschen, were really antago- 
nistic to any such decided measures as Mr 
Gladstone was alone prepared to advocate. 
Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, after obtaining 
through Mr Gladstone the permission of the 
Queen to explain the reasons for his resigna- 
tion from the cabinet, insisted on reading a 
letter which he had at that period addressed 
to his chief, containing, as he contended, a 
statement of his views, which showed that he 
could no longer consistently remain a sup- 
porter of the proposed policy for Ireland 
On the 7th of June Mr Gladstone, m words 
of solemn entreaty and much dignity, closed 
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tlie debate, and the division which followed 
showed that the government was defeated by 
a majority of thirty The junction of the 
“Liberal Unionists” with the Tories had pre- 
vailed, and if in the general election which 
was to follow the dissolution of parliament 
Mr Gladstone’s ministry was to return to 
power, it would be necessary for 180 seats to 
be won in order to gam for it the requiied 
majority. 

Parliament was now occupied in closing the 
necessary work of the session, and though 
several useful measures were withdrawn, 
others were passed Among these were bills 
for conferring on the mother the guardian- 
ship of her children after her husband’s 
death, jointly with the guardians appointed 
by their father, a measure brought m by the 
attorney -general, Sir C Pussell, and the 
Shop Hours Begulation BiU, introduced by 
Sir John Lubbock, to limit the hours of work 
of children and young women employed m 
shops 

The session ended on the 25th of June, and 
parliament was dissolved “ in order (to quote 
the Queen’s speech, delivered by commission) 
to ascertain the sense of my people upon the 
important proposal to estabhsh a legislative 
body in Ireland for the management of Irish 
as distinguished from Imperial affairs ” 

Addresses were quickly issued to constitu- 
ents, and the divergence of opinion of the 
Liberal Unionists was sharply emphasized 
Mr, Gladstone’s message to the electors of 
Midlothian appeared on the 14th of June A 
month before this date Lord Salisbury, whose 
early characteristic bitterness of speech had 
scarcely been corrected, had spoken at St 
James’s Hall with a reckless indiscretion which 
seemed to belong as much to some of the Tory 
leaders as to the Irish Nationalists who were 
so constantly denounced for their violent de- 
clarations It was to “ the National Union of 
Conservative Associations” that he gave the 
assurance of his maintaining the traditional 
policy of the Tory party, and said that though 
he was not unfriendly to local self-government, 
the Home Rule now asked for meant separ- 
ation, that Ireland was not a nation, but two 

nations, that there were races, like the Hot- 
voL rv 


tentots and even the Hindoos, who were inca- 
pable of self-government, and he refused to 
place confidence in a people who had acquired 
the habit of using knives and slugs His alter- 
native policy was that parliament should enable 
the government of England to govern Ireland 
Apply that recipe honestly, consistently, and 
resolutely for twenty years, and at the end of 
that time you will find that Ireland will be fit 
to accept any gifts in the way of local govern- 
ment or repeal of coercion laws that you may 
wish to give her What she wants is govern- 
ment — ^government that does not fiinch, that 
does not vary, government that she cannot hope 
to heat down by agitations at Westminster, 
government that does not alter in its resolutions 
or its temperature to the party changes which 
take place at Westminster” He added that 
he would rather employ British wealth in 
aiding the emigration of a million Irishmen 
than in buying out landlords 

It is not easy to conceive a speech made by 
a statesman who had recently been prime- 
minister more exasperating to a people who 
at any rate were asking only for concessions 
which would give them no greater control 
over their own affairs than was enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of other portions of the empire 
Tlie indignant remonstrances which were 
afterwards made against the terms that he 
had employed induced his lordship a few days 
later, at a meeting of the Primrose League, to 
deny that he intended what his words had 
been interpreted to mean 

Mr Gladstone in his address to his constit- 
uents, before putting forward the details of 
the policy which he had declared m parlia- 
ment, said “ Some method of governing Ire- 
land other than coercion ought, as I thought, 
to be sought for and might be found I there- 
fore viewed without regret the fall of the late 
cabinet, and when summoned by her majesty 
to form a new one, I undertook it on the basis 
of an anti -coercion policy, with the fullest 
explanation to those whose aid I sought as 
colleagues that I proposed to examine whether 
it might be possible to grant to Ireland a 
domestic legislature, under conditious such as 
to maintain the honour and consolidate the 
unity of the empire Two clear, positive, in- 
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telhgible plans are before the world There 
IS the plan of the government and there is the 
plan of Lord Salisbury Our plan is that Ire- 
land should, under well-considered conditions, 
transact her own affairs His plan is to ask 
parliament for new repressive laws, and to 
enforce them resolutely for twenty years, at 
the end of which time he assures us that Ire- 
land will be ready to accept any gifts in the 
way of local government or the repeal of 
coercion laws that you may wish to give her ’’ 
Mr Gladstone in his journey to Scotland 
by the Midland Bailway was everywhere re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm which showed that 
he had not lost the confidence of the public, 
and that he was still held in respect by mul- 
titudes of his countrymen His subsequent 
visits to Manchester and Liverpool were at- 
tended by the same remarkable manifestations, 
and his addresses were listened to by almost 
overwhelming audiences 

His supporters no less than his opponents 
were also actively engaged in appealing to 
large meetings in various parts of the country 
The excitement was phenomenal, but it was 
soon surmised that the balance of opinion, now 
preponderated by the secessionists from the 
Liberal ranks, would be against the measures 
presented to parliament The popular appie- 
hension had not yet reached to the meaning 
of that alternative government which was to 
be exemplified by strenuous and continued 
suppression, nor had it been able to accept the 
issues which were asserted to be mevitable if 
the bills propounded by Mr Gladstone’s gov- 
ernment were passed, even in the modified 
form which might be the result of the further 
consideration which he asked for them 

The result of the election was the return of 
B5 Parnellites, 78 Liberal TJniomsts, 191 Glad- 
stonians, and 316 Tones Of the 231 Glad- 
stonians who voted for the measure only 193 
were re-elected Of the 93 Liberal Unionists 
who had voted against it and eight who had 
been absent, 73 were returned; but it was be- 
lieved that, except on the question of Home 
Buie, a very large ma|ority of them were more 
favourable to Mr Gladstone than to Mr. 
Cfeiuiberlam or Lord Hartingtom 
, At any rate the Tones had increased their 


adherents on the immediate question by 67, 
and though it would have been difficult to say 
that any party could command an absolute 
majority, the Unionist vote now controlled the 
situation Ml Gladstone at once offered his 
resignation to the queen, who, by his advice, 
sent for Lord Salisbury 

It was at one time thought that a coalition 
government might be formed, or that Lord 
Hartington might consent to form a govern- 
ment with the support of the Tories, and Lord 
Salisbury actually offered to promote the latter 
arrangement, and even to take office in such 
a government Lord Hartington declined 
A ministry was therefore formed with Lord 
Iddesleigh as foreign secretary, Mr “W* H 
Smith, secretary for war , Lord George 
Hamilton, first lord of the admiralty, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, secretary for Ireland, 
the Marquis of Londondeiry, viceroy, Lord 
Ashbourne, Irish chancellor Mr Henry 
Matthews, Q 0 , an Irishman and a Boman 
Catholic, who had defeated Alderman Cook 
in Birmingham, was appointed home secre- 
tary As Mr Matthews had once been a 
supporter of Mr Isaac Butt and Home Buie, 
his appointment caused little less surprise 
than that of Lord Bandolph Churchill for 
chancellor of the exchequer 

When the new parliament met in August 
there were some bitter discussions on the rela- 
tive attitude of parties to the Irish question, 
but the government disclosed no important par- 
ticulars as to the policy they intended to adopt, 
except that existing laws would be enforced, 
that local government would be a question for 
the whole United Kingdom, that Sir Bedvers 
Buller would be sent with a military command 
to suppress the reign of terror ” in the west 
and south, but would be directly responsible 
to the chief secretary, and that perhaps three- 
quarters of a million would be spent on ar- 
terial drainage if the government were advised 
by experts to undertake it 

After a calm and dignified review of the 
question and the position taken by the* gov- 
ernment, Mr. Gladstone took no further part 
in the debate; He left England with some of 
his family for a short tour m Bavaria Before 
' leaving he had prepared a pamphlet on the 
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Irish question — ‘^The History of an Idea" 
and Lessons of the Elections’^ — in which he 
pointed out the successive events and develop- 
ments by which the conclusion to which he 
had arrived respecting the government of Ire- 
land had been completed He estimated that 
his Irish policy was approved by three to two 
in Scotland, in Ireland by four and a half to 
one, in Wales by five to one, while in England 
336 opponents had been returned against 129 
supporters Put Mr Gladstone was still con- 
fident that the growth of public opinion would 
be in his favour, and that the more the people 
of England understood the real issues of the 
question and were able to reflect upon them, 
the more certainly would they recognize the 
justice of the demand on behalf of Ireland, 
and the impossibility of a continued policy of 
coercive and exasperating legislation 

Mr Parnell and his adherents professed 
and exhibited a like confidence, and moreover 
declared that while they could rely on the 
approaching recognition of the justice of the 
claims made by Mr Gladstone on their behalf, 
and the growth of unprejudiced and friendly 
consideration by the people of England, the 
Irish would accept their counsel of patience 
and moderation, and there would be a dimi- 
nution of the number of offences which would 
not have been effected by coercive measures. 
That there was an mcreased determination on 
the part of the Liberals, both in Scotland and 
England, to uphold Mr Gladstone’s policy 
was evident, and Lord Posebery contended 
at the Newcastle Liberal Club that the falling 
off of Liberal votes had been due to the 
abstention of constituents from going to the 
poll rather than to hostility to Mr Gladstone 
The Scottish Liberal Association passed, with 
only nine dissentients, a resolution of sym- 
pathy with Mr Gladstone on behalf of Home 
Pule for Ireland At the conference of the 
National Liberal Federation, held at Leeds, a 
vote of unabated confidence m Mr Gladstone 
and a programme, the clauses of which were 
on out-and-out Liberal lines, were enthusias- 
tically adopted 

The short session had been barren of results 
A Tenants’ Pehef Bill for Ireland, proposed 
by. Mr Parnell, had been refused, and there 


were evidences that the demands made on the 
peasantry on some Irish estates were causing 
much suffering, and that unless some mitiga- 
tion of the claims for the utmost possible rents 
and a suspension of the evictions for non- 
payment were promptly effected, the people 
on those estates would be driven to despera- 
tion Pelying on the accession to power of a 
government pledged to coercion and to the 
support of the landed mterests, there were 
many (though there were eminent exceptions), 
especially among absentee landlords, on whose 
property the claims for higher rents than could 
possibly be paid by the impoverished tenants 
were followed by evictions, often enforced with 
cruelty and with hostile demonstrations which 
were sufficient incentives to hatred and defi- 
ance 

Mr Parnell had pleaded for the introduc- 
tion of a Tenants’ Pehef Bill, as a temporary 
measure by which statutory tenants whose 
rents had been fixed before the expiration of 
the yeai 1884 might apply to the Land Com- 
mission for abatement, provided that half 
the rent due and half the arrears had been 
paid, and evidence could be given that pay- 
ment of the rent in full would deprive the 
appellant of the means of buying stocfc and 
keeping the holding in cultivation Lease- 
holders were to be enabled to apply for the 
relief of a fixed statutory rjBnt before the ex- 
piration of their term of tenure, and proceed- 
ings for the recovery of rent were to be sus- 
pended on condition of the payment of half 
the rent and arrears It was contended that 
such a temporary measure would be a readier 
means of inquiry than would be afforded by a 
proposed government commission, and that 
the great depression in prices of farm produce 
had not been taken into account when the 
judicial rents were fixed The bill was re- 
jected by 297 votes to 202, only one Liberal 
Unionist voting m its favour and 30 against it 

So great were the number of evictions in 
Kerry and the south of Ireland, and the sever- 
ity with which they were accompanied was so 
marked, that the landlords or their agents 
appeared to be taking hasty advantage of the 
pohcy avowed by the government and sup- 
ported by the Liberal Unionists who secured 
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its majorities The tenants in many cases 
offered stubborn resistance, but the poverty 
and distress were such that Sir Eedvers Dul- 
ler was impelled rather to endeavour to stay 
the evictions than to suppress the attempts 
to resist them Neither his efforts nor the 
deprecatory advice of some members of the 
government were sufficient to save the im- 
poverished tenants from being besieged by 
bailiffs and “emergency men,^’ who turned 
them out of their houses, or in case of resis- 
tance were supported by armed police con- 
stables while they pulled off the loofs, broke 
through the walls, and in some cases set fire 
to the buildings 

In many instances when the notices of 
ejectment were served the tenants prepared 
for a desperate resistance The bailiffs coming 
to dispossess them were attacked from the 
windows with showers of missiles or with 
boiling water poured from the roof In some 
cases they were driven back, and for a time 
had to abandon the attempt, in others they 
succeeded in dragging the inmates out after 
a struggle in which they and their assailants 
sustained serious injuries, and the fray could 
only be ended by the interposition of the 
armed police, while the conflict was watched 
by crowds who sympathized with the evicted 
families, and could not be easily dispersed 
The parish piiests, though they sometimes 
endeavoured to prevent further violence, often 
expressed their opinions in language which 
certamly did not discourage continued oppo- 
sition to the law 

The estate of Lord Clanricarde at Wood- 
ford, in Galway, one of the oldest hereditary 
properties m the country, had attained a cer- 
tain pre-eminence by exhibiting many of the 
worst results of the system of evictions ^ None 
of the tenants had ever seen “Lord Clanrack- 
rent,” as he was significantly called They 
were in a condition of poverty for which there 
was no alleviation Eepresentations which 
were made on their behalf or by themselves 
were unanswered Members of the National 
League declared that the people theie were so 
driven to desperation, that they refused to 
hsten to appeals urgmg them to refrain from 
violent resistjance while the Home Buie Bill 


was still before parliament They determined 
to withstand to the utmost the attempts to 
eject them from their holdings, and prepared 
for a conflict which resembled a succession of 
small sieges, in which the assailants met with 
such resistance that when they at last effected 
an entrance they had little to reward their 
persistency but heaps of ruined dwellings and 
demolished cottages 

It was on this scene of misery that Mr 
John Dillon first made known the scheme 
which had been prepared by the National 
League, for enabling the tenants to offer an 
organized resistance to the demand for ex- 
cessive rents, without resorting to what must 
in the end be a hopeless contest of violence 
This scheme, known as “the Plan of Cam- 
paign, was soon afterwards printed and dis- 
seminated all over Ireland, where it was to 
be seen posted up in public places in towns 
and villages, and was lead by the peasantry 
in almost every cabin in the districts where 
evictions were threatened 

It was issued at a time when there was a 
temporary lull in the process of ejecting ten- 
ants refusing to pay excessive lents, but it 
pointed out that in the coming winter evic- 
tions would recommence, and that decisive 
and effectual action must be taken before the 
“gale day” or the time for another demand 
from the rent officer 

On each estate the tenants were to combine 
and to meet together, but though the branch 
of the National League in any district might 
assist in convening the meeting, the tenants 
were to be free to decide on the course they 
would adopt, and the action of one estate 
would not be in any way binding on another 

Each assembly would appoint an intelligent 
chairman — the parish priest if he were present 
— and would decide by resolution on the 
amount of abatement that they would demand 
A managing committee of, say six persons, 
and the chairman should then be elected to 
take charge of the half-year’s rent of each 
tenant should the landlord refuse it, every 
person present pledging himself to abide by 
the decision of the majority, to hold no com- 
munication with the landlord or any of his 
agents except in presence of the body of the 
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tenantry, and to accept no settlement for him- 
self that was not given to every tenant on the 
estate. 

No names of the committee were to he 
published On the gale day the tenantry were 
to go m a body to the rent olSice, and if the 
agent would not see them, they were to de- 
pute their chairman to act as spokesman, to 
acquaint the agent with the reduction they re- 
quired. No offer to accept the rent “ on ac- 
count was to be agreed to Should the agent 
refuse, every tenant was to hand to the man- 
agmg committee the half-year’s rent which he 
tendered to the agent. This money was to be 
deposited by the managing committee with 
some reliable person, whose name would be 
known only by members of the committee 
This money was to form an estate fund, ab- 
solutely at the disposal of the managing com- 
mittee, for fighting the landlord with None 
of it was to be expended in law costs In 
general it was to be devoted to the support of 
tenants dispossessed by sale or ejectment, and 
was to be distributed to each evicted tenant 
in the proportion of his contribution to the 
fund. 

The National League was to guarantee that, 
in the event of the trustee with whom the 
estate fund was placed being dishonest, the 
money should be made good to the tenants, 
and the proportionate grants given to them, 
and that when the estate fund was ex- 
hausted, or so diminished that it would not 
meet the required grants, the grants should 
be continued on the same scale by the Na- 
tional League, and that the grant should be 
continued as long as the struggle lasted and 
the majority of the tenants held out Every 
lawful device was to be put in action to delay 
eviction, and if the evicted tenant were after- 
wards readmitted as caretaker, he should go 
in only on the understanding that he cared 
for no other farm than his own, while, should 
a tenant not be readmitted, shelter was to be 
procured for him immediately by the manag- 
ing committee , and then, if necessary, a day 
should be appointed for all to assemble to 
build him a hut on some spot convenient to 
the farm where the landlord could not disturb 
him Should the landlord burn or demolish 


the home of an evicted family the committee 
were to consider, if only a little rent were due, 
whether action should be taken to compel the 
landlord to repair the injury. Advice was 
given how to act in case of sale of a faim by 
the sheriff, or the sale of cattle where the 
tenant had not already turned his cattle into 
money to be ready for the fight In both 
cases farm or cattle were to be run up at the 
sale to the full amount of the debt for which 
they were seized, or a farm in which a tenant 
had a valuable inteiest might be put beyond 
the sheriff’s power by mortgaging it to some- 
one to whom the tenant owed money A 
watchful eye was to be kept on cases of dis- 
tress, where the landlord or agent was very 
likely to act contrary to the law, and would 
therefore be liable to action 

The fullest publicity was to be given to 
evictions, and every effort made to enlist public 
sympathy It was unnecessary to say that 
the farms unjustly evicted would be left se- 
veiely alone, and that everyone who aided the 
evictors would be shunned, but it was em- 
phatically declared that the man who tiied 
boycotting for a personal purpose was a worse 
enemy than the evicting landlord, and should 
be expelled from any branch of the League or 
combmation of tenants 
This is the outline of the chief points of 
that Plan of Campaign, not upon all, but only 
upon about forty of the estates m Ireland It 
was immediately successful, and before the end 
of the year several Irish members of parlia- 
ment were collecting and taking charge of the 
money of the tenants The government, who 
had refused Mr PainelFs proposal for a ten- 
ants’ relief bill and had made no move in that 
direction, had now to proceed to suppress a 
formidable organization against the evicting 
landlords Mr Dillon, Mr W O’Brien, and 
Mr Matthew Harris were arrested The 
money that they had collected was seized, and 
they were taken before a magistrate and were 
with others summoned before a court of law 
m Dublm , but that did not stop them from 
pursuing the Plan of Campaign, which in the 
following year flourished exceedingly 

Meantime a fresh difi&culty was occasioned 
by the sudden resignation of Lord Eandolph 
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Churchill, who had been appointed chancellor ' 
of the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons It was surmised that he objected 
to the action taken by the government in regard 
to the Plan of Campaign — it was known that 
he differed from Lord Salisbury on some points 
of foreign policy, but the immediate reason 
alleged for his resignation was his opposition 
to the demands made to increase the aimy and 
navy estimates^ It was afterwards known 
that he differed widely from the government 
on the application of the closuie in the House 
of Commons, and that he was alieady out of 
harmony with the declarations on the subject 
of coercion and the Irish question 
Nothing was heard of any endeavour to in- 
duce him to reconsider his determination 
His resignation was apparently accepted as 
promptly as it was offered, and as Lord Hart- 
ington still declined Lord Salisbury’s pioposal 
to form a coalition government of which he 
was to be premier, Mr Goschen — who was 
already more of a Tory than many of the 
Tories themselves — accepted the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and prepared for 
unmitigated contention with his former col- 
leagues 

It was rumoured that Mr Chamberlain, on 
his return from a foreign tour, sought to form 
a coalition with Lord Eandolph Churchill, by 
which he might jom the Liberal Unionists ” 
m proposing a measure of approximate self- 
government for Ireland that would include 
certain points of agreement with Mr Glad- 
stone, and enable them to return to the 
Liberal ranks. A Chambeilain - Churchill 
coalition had been already talked of oittside 
parliament As these gentlemen were said 
to he on exceedmgly friendly terms, and were 
much alike m some significant characteristics, 
their political alliance was not altogether im- 
probable, but the tentative proposition was 
not favourably received by the more ad- 
vanced members of the Liberal Gladstonian 
paity 

At a rather later date Mr Gladstone him- 
self was not only willing hut desirous to 
encourage a confidential discussion of the 
political situation by the leaders of the Home 
Eule and the Unionist sections, for the pur- 


pose, if possible, of securing common action 
by reducing to a minimum the divergence 
of opinion on the Irish question This led 
to what were called the Bound Table” 
meetings, of which a good deal was heard at 
the time, but the proceedings of which led to 
some contradictory representations, showing 
plainly that Sir William Harcourt, Mr Mor- 
ley, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr Trevelyan 
weie not likely to come to an agreement 
Mr Moiley aftei wards declared that the 
conferences had broken down because of the 
11 reconcilable language of Mr Ch<imberlain’s 
public declarations 

The Unionists were therefore practically 
committed to the support of the government, 
that the Irish policy avowed by the ministry 
might be maintained, and their numbers suf- 
ficed to give the Tones a solid majonty 

In the later months of 1886 public atten- 
tion had been considerably engaged in pre- 
parations for celebrating the jubilee of the 
reign of Her Majesty the Queen The fiftieth 
anniversary, which would fall’ on the 20th of 
June, 1887, was to be made the occasion of a 
great state ceremonial at Westminster Abbey, 
at which all the royal family and a number of 
foreign potentates and their representatives 
were to he present During that month of 
June throughout the kingdom, m the colonies 
and dependencies of the empire, wherever 
British subjects were to be found, the occa- 
sion was marked by many splendid festivi- 
ties and solemn and appropriate observances, 
m which the foundation of charitable insti- 
tutions was a conspicuous feature, and in 
almost every civilized country of the world 
the jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria was 
marked by kindly and enthusiastic recogni- 
tion, accompanied with expressions of respect 
and esteem. 

It does not come within the scope of these 
pages to recount the demonstrations of affec- 
tion and loyalty in which the people of this 
country took part. The ‘^Jubilee” had, so 
to speak, a liteiature of its own, and the 
writer of these lines has already narrated the 
events which led to the succession of the 
queen to the throne, has chronicled the pub- 
lic and domestic life of the royal family, and 
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lias described some of the principal celebra- 
tions which distinguished the jubilee year.^ 

Partly m consequence of the diversion of 
public interest, political proceedings in the 
earlier part of a long and rather dreary ses- 
sion aroused comparatively little attention 
Piom the 27th of January to the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1887, with only a fortnights interval, 
the debates were chiefly devoted to the Irish 
question, and it will be sufficient to indicate 
the few useful and important measures* which 
were proposed and promptly adopted before 
the ministry and their supporters, by succes- 
sive errors, became involved in the slough of 
that irregular, if not unconstitutional, pro- 
ceeding which wall be historically known as 
^Hie Parnell Commission 

Large meetings of both parties were held, 
and while the Tory organization was repre- 
sented by the Loyal and Patiiotic Union, 
a London Liberal and Eadical Union was 
added to the existing associations in the op- 
position interest Just before the meeting 
of pai Lament, people of all shades of political 
opinion weie much distressed by the sudden 
death of the Eail of Iddesleigh (Stafford 
Northcote), who had come to London to con- 
fer with Lord Salisbury, and to take leave of 
his subordinates at the foreign office, where 
he died suddenly of. heart disease, a lew 
mjniifeep. after hte arrival, in one of the apart- 
ments m Downing Street When parliament 
met Mr Gladstone expressed, in most eloquent 
and graceful language, the general sentiment 
of sorrow entertained by the house and the 
country at the loss they had sustamed 

The first business brought forward by the 
government was the new rules of procedure, 
which gave the initiative of the closure to the 
majority instead of to the chairman, the 
motion for closure to be made by any member 
with the consent of the chair, and to be earned 
by a majority, provided that no fewer than 
200 were in favour of it The proposition led 
to a series of debates, and was not carried till 
the 18th of March 

In addition to many important amendments 
in existing acts, the reduction of the duty on 
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tobacco, the remission of a penny of income- 
tax, changes in the system of terminable 
annuities, and the establishment of a fund 
for local loans, there were improvements in 
the tenure of allotments and cottage gardens, 
which provided compensation to occupiers for 
crops left in the ground at the end of their 
tenancy, for labour and manure since the last 
crop taken, and for unexhausted improvements 
made with the landlords^ consent. 

In Scotch crofters’ holdings the commis- 
sioners were to have power to protect tenants’ 
effects from sale for arrears during the time 
that application for fair rent was under de- 
cision 

An important measure was passed to per- 
mit the conditional release on probation of 
first offenders in certain cases, where the per- 
son convicted had not incurred a sentence of 
more than two yeais’ imprisonment The 
enactment known as the “ Merchandise Marks 
Act" provided against the fraudulent imita- 
tion of British trade-marks by foreign manu- 
facturers or consigners and British consignees 
or manufacturers, and that act has since been 
strictly enforced, with the result that forgeries 
of British trade-marks on goods imported 
from abroad has been to a very great extent 
prevented. 

The act for facilitating the provision of al- 
lotments for the labounng classes, authorized 
any district sanitai-y authority, upon requisi- 
tion, to purchase or hire by agreement suitable 
land for allotments, at a cost which the rent 
of such allotments would recoup, or should 
such agieement not he concluded, gave the 
county authority power to make a provisional 
order, subject to confirmation by parliament, 
to confer compulsory power upon the district 
authority No person to hold an allotment of 
more than one acre, and no sub -letting to be 
allowed, but common pasture to be in some 
cases provided 

The BaiLway and Canal Traffic Bill was not 
passed till the following session It was the 
resumption of the principle of the measure 
which had been introduced by Mr Mundella 
in the previous government, aind provided for 
a commission of the Board of Trade to con- 
sider the incidence of railway rates and charges. 
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In the discussion of the principal measures 
brought before parliament Mr Gladstone 
took a prominent part, and seriously criticised 
some of the financial proposals of Mr Goscben, 
especially those to diminish the annual pay- 
ment for reducing the national debt, but 
throughout the session the Irish question still 
loomed beyond all other subjects of legis- 
lation. 

The action of the government was prompt 
and decided Mr Dillon had been ordered 
by the Couit of Queen's Bench to find sure- 
ties for £3000 within twelve days or to be 
imprisoned for six months. He and five other 
defendants were committed for trial by a 
magistrate in Dublin, but the jury failed to 
agree in the prosecution for conspiracy A 
proclamation had been issued against the Plan 
of Campaign, but the seveie measures taken to 
suppress the National League and to prevent 
political meetings were met with defiance by 
the Irish leaders, who, while they continued 
to oppose evictions and to hold meetings for 
promo bing the Plan of Campaign, averred that 
it was by their efforts to prevent agrarian 
crime, and by the hope that the justice of 
their cause was at last understood and acknow- 
ledged by the English people, that the num- 
ber of offences had diminished 

The resignation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
because of a serious affection of the eyes, led 
to the appointment of Mr Arthur Balfour, 
the nephew of Lord Salisbury, as secretary 
for Ireland Mr Balfour, who had been pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Salisbury, and whose 
name has been mentioned in a previous 
page as one of the Fourth party,” held the 
appointment of secretary for Scotland, which 
he relinquished that he might undertake his 
new and more onerous duties His compara- 
tive youth and reputed delicacy of consti- 
tution gave nse to some doubts whether he 
would be able to fulfil the arduous task al- 
lotted to him, but it was soon found that he 
was ready to support the newly proposed mea- 
sures for the government in Ireland, with a 
resolute vigour which the Irish party char- 
acterized as a proof of implacable tyranny 
and an abandonment of all sympathy with 
the just aspirations of the Irish people and 


the sufferings of the peasantry That he be- 
came the object of repeated invective and of 
violent accusations was not surprising , and it 
cannot be denied that the resolute determi- 
nation and apparent alacrity with which 
he cairied out the subsequent provisions of 
the Crimes Act in imprisoning those leadeis 
of the National League who made themselves 
liable to its stringent repiessions, and the ear- 
nestness with which he set about the suppres- 
sion of boycotting and the prevention ot poli- 
tical meetings in the proclaimed districts, gave 
some colour to the repeated charges of vindic- 
tive action which were brought against him 
both in and out of parliament. The “Cnmes 
Bill,” under which these proceedings were in- 
tensified, was introduced by Mr. Balfour, who 
on March 21st gave notice of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill, and Mr W H 
Smith urged that it should have precedence 
of other measures, and be passed quickly 
through its various stages 

The measure provided that by order of the 
attorney-general inquiries might be held by 
resident magistiates and witnesses examined 
upon oath, although no person might be 
charged, whenever it appeared upon sworn 
information that certain offences had been 
committed in a proclaimed district Power 
was given for a trial by the magistrates, of 
persons accused of certain crimes under the 
act, and punishment not exceeding six months' 
hard labour might be inflicted Power was 
given (with a right of protest by the defend- 
ant) to change the place of trial for a crime 
committed in a proclaimed district Either 
the defendant or the attorney-general might 
demand a special jury. 

The lord-lieutenant in council might declare 
by proclamation that the provisions of the act 
relating to proclaimed districts should be in 
force in any district By special proclamation, 
with some limitations, he might declare that 
any association formed for the commission of 
crimes, or encouraging or aiding persons to 
commit crimes, oi promotmg or inciting to 
violence or intimidation, or interfering with 
the administration of the law or disturbing 
the maintenance of law and order, was a dan- 
gerous association, and as such it might be 
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suppressed^ and any person attending a meeting 
or in any way taking part in the proceedings 
of such a suppressed association, was declared 
guilty of an offence under the act Such spe- 
cial proclamation was to be laid before parlia- 
ment within seven days, and might be set 
aside within fourteen days after being so 
brought before parliament upon address to the 
Clown by either house If issued during a 
recess it was to expire at the end of a week 
from date of issue unless parliament were 
summoned to meet at twenty days’ notice 

It will easily be seen, that though on the 
face of it this measure might be defended as 
an extraordinary remedy, it might be so inter- 
preted as to become an instrument for sup- 
pressing political and individual freedom, and 
the Home Eulers did not hesitate to contend 
that this was its scope and intention The 
debates on its provisions were long and acri- 
monious, the determination with which it was 
upheld on one side and denounced on the 
other led to scenes of disorder and to personal 
recriminations between the lush membeis and 
their opponents In April a demonstiation 
against the bill was held in Hyde Park, when 
100,000 people were present On its first 
reading, when under new rules ot procedure 
Ml W H Smith moved that the question 
be now puV’ Mr Gladstone had risen and 
walked towards the ^^No” lobby amidst the 
cheers of his supporters and the Home Eulers, 
and after the division in favour of the closure 
they left the house, refusmg to vote for the 
first reading, which was therefore adopted 
without a division This was repeated at some 
subsequent stages, and when the bill was in 
committee, though “urgency” was demanded 
for it, and the closure was applied, it was not 
passed till July, and immediately afterwards 
eighteen Irish counties were proclaimed under 
the act, and prosecutions and imprisonments 
of Irish leaders began to be carried out in 
earnest Meetings were forbidden or sup- 
pressed, and, as was said at the time, anyone 
in Ireland might be punished for “making a 
face” at a policeman 

The passing of the Crimes Bill through 
committee was expedited by the application 
of the closure in the new rules of procedure, 


the Irish members leaving the house On 
the motion for the third reading Mr Glad- 
stone moved the rejection of the bill, which 
he said had been introduced as an alternative 
to the policy of Home Eule, and was altogether 
unwarranted by the state of crime m Ireland. 
It was coercion of a new kind, for which there 
was no precedent, and while pretending to aim 
at the suppression of crime, it was aimed at 
the freedom of political associations The bill 
would not have been so strenuously opposed 
had it been simply directed against crime, but 
the provision which placed political associa- 
tions at the mercy of the chief secretary was 
altogether novel, and an outrage on public 
liberty As to the attempt to prevent exclu- 
sive dealing, he challenged the government to 
propose a similar law for England 

The Irish Land Bill proposed by the govern- 
ment was introduced by Lord Cadogan m the 
House of Lords on the 31st of March (1887) 
It was framed after reports had been received 
from a royal commission which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, and had oc- 
cupied from October to the middle of December 
in the previous year, in holding sixty sittings 
in various central districts in Ireland, and 
examining 305 witnesses of various classes 
The commission was known as Lord Cowper’s 
CJommission, and consisted of five members — 
Earl Cowper, the Earl of Mill town. Sir James 
Caird, Mr John Chute Nelligan, and Mr. 
Thomas Knipe The main provisions of the 
bill were the admission of all leaseholders 
(160,000 in number) to court to ask for a 
judicial revision of their rents, permission to 
all middlemen and leaseholders who had sub- 
let their lands to throw up their leases if the 
court reduced the rents of their tenants, per- 
mission to a landlord who had obtained judg- 
ment of eviction to make his tenant a “ care- 
taker” without first evicting him The county 
court was endowed with an equitable juris- 
diction, to hear complaints from tenants, to 
give them time when necessary, and, if they 
were honestly insolvent, to relieve them in the 
same manner as under the bankruptcy law 
from all or part of their debts, including rent, 
and in certain cases to reinstate them in then 
holdings at a fair rent On the other hand, 
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a landlord -who could not get bis rent was, 
under the biU, to be exempted from the pay- 
ment of rates The bill was to be followed by 
a measuie for abolishing the dual ownership 
created by the act of 1881, 

Mr Parnell was not slow to declare that this 
Land Bill, taken m conjunction with the Grimes 
Bill, revealed the general and complete policy 
of the government^ ‘in all its naked dishonesty ” 
In moving that the House immediately resolve 
itself into a committee to consider the state of 
Ireland, he said it was intended by the Tory 
party and the Libeial Unionists on the one 
side to coei ce, if possible, the tenants of Ire- 
land into the payment of impossible rents, 
and on the othei side to compel the purchase 
of the landlords’ interests at exorbitant prices, 
which would lead to repudiation on a whole- 
sale scale, and great loss on the pait of the I 
English tax-payers He had always thought 
that the solution of the lush land question 
depended upon the purchase of their holdings 
by the tenants In 1879 he had been called a 
robber for advocating this plan In 1880 the 
Irish party were held up to public odium for 
proposing steps directed to the same end He 
had never doubted that in a scheme of land 
purchase lay the only hope of settling the land 
question. If this were done on a fair basis in 
the absence of coercion the lush tenant would 
fulfil his obligations to the last penny, for he 
would feel as one who drags a lessening instead 
of a lengthening chain behind him, and the 
transaction would therefore be unattended by 
any risk to tbe British tax-payer, but the pro- 
posals of the government wanted every ele- 
ment of security and satisfaction, for they were 
going to subject the unfortunate tenants and 
their advocates to the most terrible penalties 
in the event of their darmg to say a word 
against the ministerial view or the view of the 
Irish landlords. 

Some important modifications and amend- 
ments to the hill were suggested by Mr 
Ohamberlain, and some, which were still more 
acceptable to tbe Irish representatives, by 
Lord Eandolph ChurchilL Amendments were 
adopted in relation to leaseholders and judicial 
rents. The bankruptcy clauses weie struck 
out a^d sortie new clauses were added The 


bill was not further opposed by the Irish 
party, both Mr Parnell and Mr Dillon tacitly 
accepting it with such reservations as they 
had already expressed in regard to the pro- 
bable effects of some of its remaining clauses. 
On the 18th it became law On the following 
day, amidst the cheers of the ministerialists 
and the equally emphatic disapproval of the 
opposition, Mr Balfour announced the pro- 
clamation of the National League as a danger- 
ous association. 

On the 25th of August Mr Gladstone moved 
an address to the crown praying for the with- 
drawal of the proclamation. He contended 
that the information on which the lord-lieu- 
tenant acted should be laid before parliament, 
that the want of such information destroyed 
all safeguards for the just exercise of such 
power, that the proclamation was directed not 
against crime but against combination, the 
arbitrary will of the lord-lieutenant being 
substituted for the decisions of the courts of 
law, that the clauses of the Crimes Act for 
the suppression of dangerous associations were 
intended to be cairied out by summary juris- 
diction, which superseded trial by jury and 
virtually suspended tbe Habeas Corpus Act, 
that while the proclamation effected nothing 
by being bi ought before parliament, the House 
would have no control over the orders which 
were to follow, as they would be left to the 
arbitrary and unmitigated operation of the 
executive. 

Mr Balfour, in reply, spoke of the returns 
of boycotting, the reports of the Cowper 
Commission, and confidential reports to the 
government He represented that the gov- 
ernment had not thought it expedient to pro- 
claim the League till after the passing of the 
Land Act, and denied that the League was a 
political association in the sense understood in 
England and Scotland, or that it had any 
analogy with an English trade-union, because 
of the difference in the methods used to attain 
the object in view Eorgetting the earlier 
history of trades-unions he ridiculed the notion 
of a trade combination m England having 
recourse to outrages such as those which he 
alleged were practised by the National League. 
Mr. Gladstone’s motion was negatived 
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The numerous speeches made outside par- 
liament at various meetings, including dinner 
parties and garden parties, held for political 
more than for social reasons, were marked by 
considerable emphasis and no little recrimi- 
nation and invective, which even the general 
celebration of the Queen^s jubilee scarcely 
seemed to mitigate Amidst the unusual ex- 
citement that accompanied public observances 
and numerous assemblies for philanthropic 
objects, the Irish question and the strained 
relations of political parties could he only 
temporarily suspended Endeavours to sup- 
press political gatherings in Ireland, and the 
determination with which the Irish leaders 
permsted in holding meetings at unexpected 
times and places, aroused a certain degree of 
sympathy in some quarters, especially in cases 
where there was no obvious attempt to incite 
the people to not or disorder The first evic- 
tions at Woodford in January had been suc- 
ceeded by others at Glenbeigh, which were 
prosecuted with great severity, and were wit- 
nessed by some English visitors, whose ac- 
counts of them made a distinct impression on 
the public sense of humanity At a place 
called Bodyke, evictions had been efiected by 
aid of the police, to whom some of the tenants 
offered a determined resistance, and a few days 
after the passing of the Crimes Act Mr Bavitt 
visited the place, and with words of commen- 
dation presented medals to those who had 
taken this course, and, as he appeared to de- 
clare, had thus fulfilled the duty of resisting a 
cnmmal or illegal act of eviction The gov- 
ernment retorted by proclaiming Ireland gene- 
rally to be under the clauses of the Crimes 
Act which related to noting, unlawful assem- 
bly, obstructing the police, and holding unlaw- 
ful possession These terms do not in them- 
selves indicate the power of suppression which 
the interpretation of them included when the 
clauses were applied to the extinction, in Ire- 
land, of expiessions of political freedom which 
were common m England As though with a 
design to test their operation, Mr W O’Brien, 
M.P , the editor of United Ireland, went in 
the early days of August to Mitchelstown, m 
county Cork, to encourage some of the people 
there to persistent opposition The govern- 


ment ordered a prosecution against him, hut 
before the trial he presided at a meeting of 
the 1^‘ational League in Dublin, where he 
denounced the action of the government, and 
said that the people would be driven to adopt 
a sweeping plan of campaign 

A local meeting was summoned at Bally- 
cure, near Ennis, but this was proclaimed, and 
some smaller meetings were held, watched 
by troops and police constables, but no 
disturbances ensued. Mr O’Brien and Mi 
Mandeville, summoned to the petty sessions at 
Mitchelstown for then complicity in the pro- 
ceedings of the Plan of Campaign, disregarded 
the summons and did not appear A meeting 
was called to be held on the day of the hear- 
ing, but no such demonstration was made 
until after the proceedings at the court-house 
had concluded, and the witnesses for the pro- 
secution having been examined, warrants were 
issued for the airest of the two absent defen- 
dants Then the demonstration began, hut it 
was of a quiet and orderly kind Several con- 
tingents from the adjacent country districts 
marched into Mitchelstown, and a procession 
of cars from Cahir brought Mr Dillon, Mr 
Labouchere, Mr Condon, and Mr Brunner, 
members of parliament, several priests, leaders 
of the National League, and a number of 
English visitors, including some ladies, who 
sympathized with the movement A general 
procession was formed, and with bands play- 
ing national airs marched to the public square 
in the centre of the town, where about 8000 
persons assembled The speakers were to 
address the meeting from the cars, and Mr 
John Dillon had just commenced when there 
was a sudden disturbance on the outskirts of 
the crowd At all these meetings a police or 
government reporter had been present, and 
the Nationalists had never in any way tried to 
prevent it or made the least difficulty m the 
matter, so that had the reporter been there at 
the right time a place would at once have been 
assigned to him on the car close to the speakers. 
As it was he went late, and found himself 
outside a tightly-packed crowd, each member 
of which was intently listening to the speaker. 
It was scarcely likely that anybody would have 
got through very readily, but to attempt to 
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force a way through was an outrage, and this 
the police escort endeavoured to do for the re- 
porter, using what may he called contemptuous 
violence. It was an act of criminal folly, and 
the crowd resented it and defended themselves, 
the police retired for reinfoi cements, returned 
in a much stronger body, and again attempted 
to break through the mam crowd There 
was a struggle , the men in the crowd, many 
of whom carried sticks, turned to defend 
themselves, and the police, finding themselves 
likely to be overpowered by numbers, has- 
tened back to their barracks, from the win- 
dows of which they fired a volley. Mr 
Balfour and the supporters of the government 
afterwards represented this to have been m 
self-defence, but Mr. Labouchere and others 
who witnessed it declared that it was un- 
necessary and aggressive One old man was 
shot dead, a young man mortally wounded, and 
several persons were seriously injured The 
people^s blood was up, and but for the efforts 
of Mr Dillon, who exposed himself to immi- 
nent danger in his endeavours, the barracks 
would have been attacked, and the results 
would have been most serious With difficulty 
the officials were persuaded to order the police 
to cease firing and to withdraw, that the crowd 
might quietly disperse, which they ultimately 
did, through the influence of the priests and 
the Nationalist leaders The inquiry which 
was afterwards held proved that the police, 
whether under superior orders or not, had 
acted in a manner which was calculated to 
disturb the public peace and to cause a serious 
outbreak, but though this was the case, and 
a coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against the county inspector and three 
constables, no serious rebuke was administered 
to anyone, and the government, instead of 
blaming, went as far as possible m the way of 
commending its executive. 

Mr Gladstone afterwards, m referring to 
the results of the government measures m 
Ireland, had said, ‘‘ remember Mitchelstown,” 
and for this he was assailed by his opponents, 
and especially by Mr Goschen, who spoke of 
ufc as a ‘^profligate expression,” but such m- 
vectives were not likely to alarm Mr Glad- 
stone, who said, “Though I regret it very much, 


it has become a matter of absolute necessity, 
not only to lemember Mitchelstown, but even 
to mention Mitchelstown It was our duty 
from the first to keep it in our minds for con- 
sideration at the proper time, but the sanction 
given to such proceedings by the executive 
government, of which the power in Ireland is 
enormous, requires from us plain and unequi- 
vocal and straightforward declarations, with 
a view to the formation of a sound opinion in 
England, in order that the pestilent declara- 
tions of Mr Balfour may not be adopted, as 
they might be with great excuse, by his sub- 
ordinate agents, and may not be a means of 
further invasion of Irish liberty and possibly 
of further destruction of Irish life To speak 
plainly, I say that the law was broken by the 
agents of the law, and that it is idle to speak 
to the Irish people about obeying the law if 
the very government that so speaks, and that 
brings these bills, has agents who break the 
law by advisedly and violently breaking the 
order of public meetmgs,and who aie sustained 
in that illegal action ” 

Mr O’Brien and Mr Mandeville having 
been tried foi their action with regard to the 
Plan of Campaign on the Kingston estates 
were sentenced to imprisonment, but appealed, 
and before the hearing a meeting was called 
at Woodford (Kerry) to protest against the 
severity of the evictions of Lord Clanncarde’s 
tenants The meeting was proclaimed, a great 
force of troops and constables were sent to 
the district to suppress it. The day arrived, 
a serious collision was feared, though the Na- 
tionalists made no demonstration Nothing 
happened, there was no meeting, the soldiers 
and policemen retired comfortably for the 
night, when silently and promptly the Na- 
tionalists arrived from all directions at the 
place appointed, and held an ordeily, earnest, 
and picturesque torchlight meeting, durmg 
which Mr O’Brien spoke from a window and 
burnt the official pioclamation Among those 
who were present was Mr Wilfrid Blunt, 
whose name was so prominent in the affairs 
of Egypt and the Soudan He was afterwards 
prosecuted for holding another meeting which 
had been proclaimed and violently suppressed 
1 by the police. He, like Mr. O’Brien and 
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others, was imprisoned, a penalty shared by 
several members of parliament who were Na- 
tionalist leaders, and by Mr T D Sullivan, 
lord-mayor of Dublin and proprietor of the 
Nation newspaper, who was sentenced for re- 
porting the proceedings of suppressed branches 
of the National League against the orders of 
the government He went to trial in state, pre- 
ceded by the mace and attended by the high- 
sheriff and the corporation in official robes, 
and as the magistrate first dismissed the case 
on the ground of insufficient proof, returned 
amidst acclamations of the people. But the 
objection to committal was overruled, and Mr 
Sullivan was afterwards sentenced, though 
the magistrate would only send him to prison 
as a first-class misdemeanant 

About this time Mr Chamberlain— not, of 
course, to be outdone by Lord Bandolph 
Churchill — went on a kind of triumphal pro- 
gress through Ulster to encourage the oppo- 
nents of Home Buie Then followed a semi- 
official visit of Lord Hartington and Mr 
Goschen to Dublin, where the former argued 
against Mr Gladstone’s demand for Home 
Buie, by claiming as the willing concession of 
the British parliament the measure of dis- 
establishment which Mr Gladstone himself 
had inaugurated and carried The year ended, 
so far as Ireland was concerned, with the 
decided separation of the Eenians from the 
Nationalists, and the reduction by the Irish 
land commissions of all the judicial rents fixed 
since 1881 from 6 to 20 per cent, an alteration 
which applied to 114,647 judicial rents, and 
represented ^£360, 000 a year, the loss of which 
was regarded as a grievance by the landlords, 
although they had long given up all hopes of 
getting payment of arrears in full The Na- 
tionalists represented the measure as combin- 
ing the very mmimum concession to the ten- 
ants with the very maximum disregard of the 
so-called rights of the landlords Thus the 
jubilee year closed, but we must go back to 
its earlier months that we may trace in briefest 
outline the events which led the government, — 
blmded by their determination to yield neither 
favour nor justice to their opponents, — to pur- 
sue the devious path ending in the Parnell 
Commission. With the more recent phases of 


this series of blunders the present concluding 
chapter of social and political progress must end 

The Times newspaper was ready not only 
to support the government and its converts 
in their coercive policy for Ireland, but to pro- 
vide arguments and to publish what was re- 
presented to be collected evidence in its justifi- 
cation, accompanied with violent accusations 
against the members of the National League 
and the Irish representatives in parliament 
The language used against the Irish party 
by adherents of the government was distin- 
guished by the same kinds of invective and 
unbridled declaration as that which appeared 
in the Times, and there was soon an obvious 
connection between them The speakers on 
the government side in and out of parlia- 
ment, emboldened by what they regarded as 
the authority of ‘‘the leading jouinal,” which 
was not only collating and expounding re- 
ports of recent manifestations in Ireland, 
but was using money and influence to obtain 
what was represented to be crushing evidence, 
denounced the Irish leaders in terms of in- 
creasing acrimony On the other hand the 
Times, encouraged by the tacit support of the 
government representatives and the evident 
approval given to its representations, intensi- 
fied Its aspersions, and published charges not 
only against the National League as a body, 
but against individual members of it, which 
were unjustifiable except under the most ex- 
treme conditions, and in the hght of open and 
indisputable proofs 

It is obvious that a powerful journal with 
widely extending connections and great pecu- 
niary resources, would have httle difficulty in 
obtaining almost any kind of evidence it might 
he supposed to desire, by employing agents 
who were in communication with various un- 
scrupulous persons It is equally manifest 
that there would he consideiable probability 
of such evidence being invented or concocted 
That this was the case in some of the most 
important instances on which the Times relied 
for the support of its charges was soon amply 
proved The course pursued not only in oh- 
taming but m accepting the evidence on which 
“ the leading journal ” depended for establish- 
ing the accusations which it recklessly pro- 
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xnulgated, remains an amazing example of 
the extremities to which political rancour may 
lead Dnhappiiy the goveinment was also 
led by political rancour to the same extremity 
The result was that they appeared to every 
unprejudiced observer to be not only endor- 
sing the declarations of the Fimes^ but to be 
committing themselves to the protection of 
the Times by a refusal of the regular parlia- 
mentary means by which the Irish members 
might personally demand an inquiry on the 
grounds of breach of privilege 
In one of the series of articles in the Times 
which were published under the suggestive 
title of Parnellism and Crime,” Mr Dillon's 
allegation that he and Mr Parnell and others 
of his colleagues had no connection with the 
murderous conspiracies of P J Sheridan and 
others, who had ceased to have any association 
with Mr. Parnell and the ^^constitutional or- 
ganization " of the League, was declared to be 
“demonstrably and flagrantly false," and Sir 
Charles Lewis brought the matter before the 
House, movingthat it was a breach of privilege 
The debate was adjourned to the following day, 
when Mr W. H Smith stated that the gov- 
ernment had come to the conclusion that the 
article did not constitute a breach of privilege, 
but, admitting the right of the Irish members 
to demand an inquiry, would consent to a 
prosecution being instituted by the attorney- 
general against the Times, and that Mr Dillon 
should conduct the proceedings S uch a strange 
semblance of a concession was not likely to 
commend itself either to Mr DiUon person- 
ally or to his colleagues as a representative 
body, and it was refused. The sohcitor-gen- 
eral then moved as an amendment to Sir C 
Lewis' motion, that the House declined to 
treat the Times article as a breach of privilege 
This was carried, and Mr Gladstone's pro- 
posed amendment for the appointment of a 
select committee was rejected. Mr Parnell 
and the Irish representatives had already a 
far stronger case than this against the Times 
The senes of articles Parnellism and Cnme " 
were republished m pamphlet form, and 
had, like other publications, been distributed 
throughout the country by the usual agency 
^ those railway book-stalls yfhxch were a part 


of the organization of the business of which 
Mr W H Smith, first lord of the treasury 
and leader of the House, was the head Those 
articles concluded with an intimation that un- 
published evidence existed which would “bind 
stjll closer the links between the ‘constitu- 
tional' chiefs and the contnvei's of murder 
and outrage ” 

On the 18th of April, 1887, there appeared 
anotherarticle headed, “Parnellism and Crime 
Mr Parnell and the Phoenix Park Murders," 
couched in such virulent terms that nothing 
could have excused them, except the pos- 
session of absolutely unassailable evidence 
This (documentary) evidence, in the form of 
letters alleged to have been written or signed 
by Mr Parnell, the article declared was in the 
possesion, and had long been m the custody 
of the Times, and had “ a most serious hearing 
on the Parnellite conspiracy We 

produce one document m facsimile to-day by a 
process, the accuracy of which cannot be im- 
pugned, and we invite Mr Parnell to explain 
how his signature has become attached to such 
a letter " 

The facsimile followed It purported to be 
that of a letter, the body of which was not in 
Mr Parnell’s handwnting, hut signed by him, 
addressed to Patrick Egan, the former trea- 
surer of the Land League after the Phoenix 
Park assassinations, and was as follows — 
“ 16/6/82 Dear Sir, — I am not surprised at 
your friend's anger, hut he and you should 
know that to denounce the murders was the 
only course open to us To do that promptly 
was plainly our best policy. But you can tell 
him and all others concerned that though I 
regret the accident of Lord F Cavendish’s 
death I cannot refuse to admit that Burke 
got no more than his deserts You are at 
liberty to show him this, and others whpm 
you can trust also, hut let not my address he 
known. He can write to House of Commons ’ 
This occupied the first page of a sheet of note- 
paper, and was rather crowded at the bottom 
of the page, as though the writer had seer 
that he would barely have space to get all the 
words in. Nearly at the top of the fourth 
page followed the words, “Yours very truly 
Chas S Parnell," which, “after a most careful 
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and minute scrutiny/' Trere declared to be in 
Mr ParnelPa o'^n handwriting The wording 
or composition of the letter, the improbability 
that such a communication would have been 
intrusted to an amanuensis, and perhaps still 
more the singular situation of the signature 
on the fourth page, might possibly have given 
rise to some doubt to any but an opponent 
eager to publish a damning accusation The 
latter peculiarity was, howevei, ingeniously 
accounted for as being ^^an obvious precaution, 
so that the half-sheet might, if necessary, be 
tom off and the letter disclaimed" — a lesult 
which a person of only ordinary intelligence 
would fancy might have been secured by de- 
stroying the letter altogether These and 
some other points were at once indicated by 
various newspapers, whose words were quoted 
in the Times itself, which also published the 
telegram immediately sent by Patrick Egan, 
who was in Nebraska, to Mr Labouchere, de- 
claring that no such letter had been written 
to him by Parnell, and that the whole thing 
was a base fabrication These and other 
denials did not arrest the invectives and de- 
claiations of the Times and its supporters 
They were continued and repeated with in-^ 
creased emphasis Mr Parnell, who at first 
had suspected that some one had obtained 
his autograph at the head of a blank sheet of 
note-paper a long kme previously, and that the 
letter had been written on the opposite page, 
soon discovered that the signature was a not 
very clever imitation of the manner m which 
he used to write his name some years before, 
but had abandoned long before the date of 
the letter He declared in the House of 
Commons that it was a baiefaced forgery, and 
asserted that he would willingly have placed 
his own body between Lord Erederick Caven- 
dish and the assassin's knife The animus of 
the supporters of the government was shown 
by their cries of Burke’ Burke’ " which were 
met by the declaration that he would have 
done the same for Mr Burke 

Nothing would avail to mitigate the infatu- 
ation of political animosity shown both by the 
‘‘leading journal" and the ministerialists All 
the measures of the government were sup- 
ported by the Unionists, of whom Mr Morley 


afterwards said — “They say that there is a 
great gulf between us, and it is true, there 
IS a gulf, and their political morality is at the 
bottom of it" Mr Gladstone spoke frequently 
with his customary force and eloquence in 
support of the claims of Ireland and of her 
representatives in parliament, and in depreca- 
tion and sometimes denunciation of the policy 
of suppression which was earned out by the 
chief secretary, in accordance with that in- 
terpretation of the Crimes Act which created 
and punished as criminal offences actions which 
m other places than Ireland weie regarded 
only as of political significance Some of the 
Irish repi esentatives were repeatedly in prison, 
and against Mr William O'Brien especially the 
law was constantly being ezifoj ced. No right of 
public meeting for any political purpose was 
permitted in Ireland, and any printed notice 
of such meeting was forbidden Of course 
many meetings were held in spite of these 
repressive measures, and with the inevitable 
results of occasional conflicts, numerous arrests, 
and a more stringent application of laws the 
meaning of which was so intensified as to pro- 
duce those “vicious social conditions" con- 
demned by Mr Gladstone On the 25th of 
Jupe (1888) Mr Morley moved a censure on 
the government administration in Ireland 
Speeches were delivered by leaders on both 
sides of the House, and the motion was re- 
jected by 366 votes to 273 

Mr E. H O'Donnell, former M E. for Dun- 
garvan and a follower of Mr Parnell, had in 
the previous November commenced action for 
libel against the chief proprietor and director 
of the Times (Mr Walter) on account of state- 
ments m “Parnellism and Crime," which he 
contended applied to him as one of the Par- 
nellite party The defence was that the al- 
leged libels did not relate to him, and that the 
charges complained of were true 

The brief for the Times was held by Sir 
Eichard Webster, the attorney-general, who, 
m proof of the latter part of the defence, re- 
peated, and, in attempting to justify, of course 
amplified, some of the worst of the accusations 
Mr. Parnell had attended in court in the rea- 
sonable expectation that he would be called 
as a witness, and would have an opportumty 
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of answering upon oath the charges made 
against him, and of denying the authenticity 
of the letter published by the Times and of 
other lettei's read by the attorney-general in 
court On the second of July Mr. Parnell 
asked leave to make a personal explanation (of 
which this was part) in parliament, and, after 
reading the letters attributed to him, pro- 
nounced them to be palpable and absurd for- 
geries On the twelfth he recurred to the 
subject, and asked the government to assent 
to the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire and report on the authenticity of the 
letters affecting members of the House, read 
by the attorney-general at the trial 

Mr W H Smith, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, stated that their opinion had not altered 
with regard to the incompetency of the pro- 
posed committee to deal with the question, 
but they were willing to propose an act 
appointing a commission to inquire into the 
allegations against members by the defendants 
m the recent action The acceptance of the 
bill appomting this commission was stated to 
be at the option of Mi . Parnell and his col- 
leagues, but when it was introduced four days 
afterwards as the ‘^Charges and Allegations 
BilL^ no choice of acceptance or rejection was 
offered, and the government announced that 
they intended to proceed with it in any case 
It was not surprising that the fact of an 
interview of the first lord of the treasury and 
his ^^old fiiend,” Mr Walter, should have 
been brought forward in the ensuing debate, 
though it was explained as an occurrence that 
had in no way influenced the determination 
of the government Still less surprismg were 
the expressions of dissatisfaction that the at- 
torney-general, the official legal adviser of the 
government, was engaged to conduct the case 
for the Times, especially as Mr Smith claimed 
for the government the fullest liberty of action, 
and would not promise that the attorney- 
general should not attend the cabinet meeting 
for discussing the bill and appomting the com- 
mission No objections of the opposition or of 
the Irish representatives who sought inquiry 
were to be hstened to The appointment of 
Mr Justice Day was questioned on political 
grounds, but the nomination was upheld 


The government was acting without due 
regard to constitutional right, and, instead of 
listenmg to remonstrances for their conduct, 
adopted the old plan of “ bouncing it out ” 

The bill was passed on the 8tb of August 
The commission was appointed, and consisted 
of Justices Hannen, Day, and Archibald L 
Smith In the House of Lords it was con- 
tended by Lord Herschell that Mr Parnell 
and the Irish party had been treated with 
great unfairness, A commission of judges 
was not a proper tribunal for deciding po- 
litical questions, but as the government had 
resolved that a commission of judges should 
decide these questions, regard should have 
been had to their political opinions, because 
it was ridiculous to suppose that the judges 
had always been up m a balloon and were 
insensible to the political feelings which in- 
fluenced their fellow-men 

It IS to be noted that the act appointing the 
commission being without a precedent there 
was no example for the commission to follow 
as to the course of procedure They did not 
pursue the plan which would have been adop- 
ted by a royal commission of inquiry, because 
they thought that by calling witnesses they 
would be taking the position of prosecutors 
instead of judges As they did not, of course, 
wish to prosecute the Times, which was the 
offender whose statements were to be the 
subject of inquiry, they fell into the opposite 
error of trying the complainants by deciding 
^Hhat the inquiry should be conducted as 
though an issue had been directed to be tried 
to determine whether or not the persons 
charged had been guilty of the acts alleged 
against them ” 

It IS to be observed that the persons 
charged ” meant not the Times, against which 
relief was sought, but the complainants for 
whom it was pretended that the commission 
had been appointed Having no other pre- 
cedent the commission adopted the procedure 
of an ordinary court of justice, but with the 
difference that the persons appearing before 
them seemed somehow to change places It is 
not contended here that this had the ultimate 
effect of causing injustice to be done so far as 
1 the judgment of the commission was concerned , 
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but it was a remarkable fact that members 
of the government and its supporters con- 
tinued to speak of the trial and the commission 
as though, instead of an inquiry designed to 
meet the demand of men against whom charges 
of horrible crime had been brought, these men 
themselves, and especially he who had been 
most aspersed, were virtually undergoing pro- 
secution in a crimmal court* 

Mr Gladstone pointed out that there would 
be a danger of the issue of the inquiry being 
diverted from the restriction of the charges to 
definite accusations against individuals, and 
that it might be so generalized as to seek to 
include in a confused and indefinite way the 
whole or nearly the whole of the Nationalist 
representatives in parliament When the 
Times was called upon to name the persons 
accused against whom it was to give evidence 
in proof of the charges the list included sixty- 
five persons All the members of parliament 
appeared, and with three exceptions were 
represented by solicitors and counsel Sir 
Charles Bussell was retained for the^^accused,^^ 
or ^^respondents” as the complainants were 
called With him was Mr Asquith With 
the attorney-general for the Times was Sir 
Henry James, and other counsel took some 
part m the proceedings The “ accusers ” were 
advised to formulate, according to the articles 
m “ Parnellism and Crime,” the charges and 
allegations which they intended to make, and 
to subtantiate by evidence 

The sittings of the commission commenced 
on Oct 17th It would be impossible within 
the present limits of these pages to follow its 
protracted proceedings, or even to give the 
faintest outline of the evidence of the enor- 
mous number of witnesses called on both sides 
In the neighbourhood of the new courts of 
justice weie to be seen Irish farmers, peasants, 
parish priests, tradesmen, and persons of no 
ostensible occupation, and a few women 
Many had been summoned from remote parts 
of Ireland, and some from America and from 
Prance. As the inquiry dragged its slow 
length along the public wearied of it, but it 
soon appeared that, at all events, the worst 
charges of the Times could not be so substan- 
tiated as to justify or even to excuse the 
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manner and the extent of the accusations It 
IS not surprising that the means by which 
much of the evidence on which the Times de- 
pended for the strengthening of its case was 
procured should have called to the front a 
number of false witnesses Where consider- 
able sums of money might be obtained, it 
could only be expected that perjurers, spies, 
and forgers would represent that they had 
important evidence to sell. Public interest 
had been waning when it was revived by the 
report that the inquiry had reached the point 
of examining the letters attributed to Mr 
Parnell In the evidence already taken on the 
subject Captain O^Shea haa stated his belief 
that the signature to the letter which had been 
published in the Times was that of Mr Par- 
nell, but the year had closed without serious 
incrimination of any of the Irish representa- 
tives in parliament Mr Parnell had brought 
a separate action against the Times in the 
Scotch court, but m March, 1889, it was dis- 
missed, Lord Kinnear declaring that the court 
had no jurisdiction Imprisonments had been 
going on m Ireland, and Mr Balfour had 
aided the evictions on the Clanricarde estate 
by sending soldiers to help the police and the 
bailiffs Mr William O^Brien had been sen- 
tenced to five months^ imprisonment in Jan- 
uary, and to six months’ imprisonment m 
February, 1889 

These events were eclipsed by the announce- 
ment in February that the man, Bichard 
Pigott, from whom the Times had obtained 
the incrimmatmg letters was in London, and 
prepared to give evidence His appearance 
and manner in the court was regarded with 
some suspicion His antecedents would not 
bear investigation He was shadowed” by 
the police, and stayed at an hotel close to the 
courts, but when he was expected to continue 
his evidence he failed to appear He had 
dreaded the ordeal of cross-examination, and 
had been to the house of Mr Labouchere, to 
whom, in the presence of Mr Sala, he had 
given a written confession that the letters 
which had been obtained from him, and sold 
to the manager of the Times for sums amount- 
ing to ^2630, had been forged by himself 

The story he had told of the manner in which 

90 
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the letters came into bis possession had already 
been regarded by the commission as unworthy 
of credit A warrant was issued for bis ap- 
preheusion, and on the 10th of March he was 
traced to Madrid, where he committed suicide 
by shooting himself The excitement caused 
by this collapse of the charge so powerfully 
insisted on was tremendous, and the after 
proceedings of the inquiry were regarded as 
of comparatively little interest — partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of following the long 
accounts of them The commission concluded 
on the 22d of November, 1889, the speech by 
Sir Henry James on behalf of the Times last- 
ing for above 11 days About 500 witnesses 
had been examined, and 98,177 questions an- 
swered 

Mr Parnell bad brought an action against 
Mr Walter and another, representing the 
T%mes, claiming ^100,000 damages for libel, 
by the publication of the letters alleged to 
have been written by Mr Parnell, and m 
the aarticles commenting upon them The 
case was brought before the Lord Chief- 
]u^ce Golendge and a special ]ury m the 
Queen^s Bench division of the High Court of 
Justice. On the 3rd of February, 1890, on 
the case being called for hearing, the counsel 
for the Times intimated to the judges that 
there was no necessity for arguing the question 
of damages Mr Parnell had consented to 
accept J5000, the Times to pay all the costs, 
and the jury returned a verdict accordingly 

The report with the findings of the special 
commission was issued on the 13th of February, 
1890, and displayed consummate ability in 
presenting a senes of decisions which, while 
they acquitted Ihe accused persens of the 
most senons charges, did not necessarily ar- 
raign those supporters of the government who 
had amepted and endorsed them. 

It was found thaft the respondent members 
of parliament collectiveiy were not members 
of a conspiracy to establish the absolute inde- 
pendence of Ireland, but that’ some of them, 
with Mr Davitt, established and joined in the 
Land League organization with that intention, 
namies grven were Daviitj Dillon, M 
W G^Bnten, W Redmond, J. (yCour 
near, J:. (Ihncbn, J J O’Kblly 


It was found that the respondents did enter 
into a conspiracy by a system of coercion and 
intimidation to promote an agrarian agitation 
aigainst the payment of agricultural rents, for 
the purpose of impoverishing and expelling 
from the country the Irish landlords, who 
were styled the ^‘English Garrison This 
referred to boycotting 

That the respondents did defend persons 
charged with agrarian crime, and supported 
their families, but that it had not been proved 
that they subscribed to testimonials for, or 
were intimately associated with, notorious 
criminals, or that they made payments to 
procure the escape of criminals from justice 

That as to the allegation that the respond- 
ents made payments to compensate persons 
who had been injured m the commission of 
crime, that they did mate such payments 

That as to the allegation that the respond- 
ents invited the assistance and co-operation 
of, and accepted subscriptions of money from, 
known advocates of crime and the use of dy- 
namite, the respondent did invite the assis- 
tance and co-operation of, and accepted sub- 
scriptions of money from, Patrick Ford, a 
known advocate of crime and the use of dyna- 
mite, but that it bad not been proved that the 
respondents or any of them knew that the 
Clan-na-Gael controlled the League or was 
collecting money for the Pailiamentaiy Fund 

That the respondents invited and obtained 
the assistance and co-operation of the Physical 
Force party in America, including the Clan- 
na-Gael, and in order to obtain that assistance 
abstained from repudiating or condemning the 
action of that party. 

With r^ard to the specific charges against 
Mr Parnell the monstrous episode of the 
forged letters was of course disposed of, and 
of the three that remained, the charge that 
at the tune of the Ealmainham negotiations 
Mr Parnell knew that Sheridan and Boyton 
had been organizing outrage, and therefore 
wished to use them to put down outrage, was 
not proved 

The declaration that Mr. Parnell was inti- 
mate with the leading Invincibles, that he 
probably learned from them what they were 
about when be was released on parole m Apmh 
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18&2j and tliat Iterecogmzed the Phoemx Park 
murders as their handiwork, was found to 
have had m) foundation, and it was also found 
that the Invineibles were not a branch of the 
Land League 

It was found that Mr Parnell did not make 
any remittance to enable F* Byrne to escape 
from justice 

It was found that Mr Davitt was a mem- 
ber of the Fenian organization, and received 
money from a fund which bad been contrib- 
uted for the purpose of outrage and cnme, and 
called the Skirmi^ingFund, but that this was 
nohforthe formation of the Land League, but 
f or^paromotii^ the agitation which led up to it, 
and that Davitt returned the money ont 
of 'has own resources It was also found that 
he was in close and intimate association with 
the party of violence in America for the pur- 
pose of bringing about an alliance between 
that and the Parnellite and Home Buie party 
in America, he being mainly instrumental m 
bringing about that alliance. 

It Vill be seen that much of the gravity of 
these findings depends on their relating to 
comparatively long past events, and, more 
recently, on the definition of what constituted 
crime and outrage under the Crimes Act 

The report (the full details^ of" the commis*- 
sion extea!^ to sm valmxteB^ vms presemted' to 
parliament, and on' the motion that it be en- 
tepedinthe miirutes of the House, amendments 
were proposed by Mr Gladstone in emphatic 
terms, and by other members in less marked 
language,that the entry should be accompanied 
by expressions of regret that the Irish mem- 
beis had been subjected to serious and ground- 
less charges But the government refused to 
introduce any comment, and the resolution 
was passed in both houses, after a debate m 
which Lord Bandolph Churchill, to the general 
surprise, denounced the action of the govern- 
ment in promoting a commission of inquiry, 
the results of which he characterized in per- 
haps* stronger language than had been heard 
in parliament for a good many years The 
efibct^on the public sentiment of the proceed- 
ingsfwhieh marked this historical episode was 
afterwards much influenced by certain painful 
occurrai’oes which divided the Irish party. 


A bmef ^ notice' may now- be given of some 
of thfe principal measures which were passed 
by paiiiamen^ amidisk the conflict that ha® to 
some extent retarded^ the political, or rather 
the legislative, progress of the country. It 
may be questioned whether the financial pro- 
posals made by Mr Goschen as chancellor of 
the exchequer in his successive budgets were 
very striking or oiiginal, but the most impor- 
tant which has been made for many years in 
relation to the redemption of the national 
debt was the National Debt Conversion Act 
of 1888, by which the rate of interest to 
stockholders was reduced from 3 per cent to 
2§j and ultimately to The holders of new 
three per cents, who could be paid off at any 
time without notice, were offered a three per^ 
cent dividend for the year ending April, 1809, 
if they brought their stock in for conversion, 
and proprietors of consols and reduced-stock 
were offered in addition a bonus of five slnl- 
Imgs per cent if they would forego their claim 
to a yearns notice before redemption Becog- 
nized agents or brokers bringing in such stocks 
for conversion were allowed Is 6c^ per cent 
The greater number of holders of new three 
per cents conformed to the scheme, and 
those who refused to do so were paid off 
^12,000,000 ont of £^68,000,000 was con- 
verted Ofi consols ;^0, 000,000 and of re- 
duced ^fi,O0O;OOO, remaining to be dealt with, 
could, by the operation of the National Debt 
(Supplemental) Act, he paid off at par on or 
after July 6th, 1889, by pa 3 nnents of not less 
than ^6500, 000 at a time From April, 1889, 
holders of converted -stock were to receive 
only instead of 3 per cent interest until 
1903, and afterwards 2J percent, the new stock 
not being redeemable till 1923 The saving 
thus effected was calculated at £1,400,000 a 
year till 1903, and ^2,800,000 a year after- 
ward 

The Law of Distress Amendment Act of 
1888 made some considerable improvements 
in am ending the law of distress for rent, thereby 
relieving the tenant of the liability to be sub- 
ject to vexatious distraint by improperly author ^ 
nzed persons The act forbids any person tb 
act as bailiff to levy distress', unless authorized 
by certificate of a county court mdge 
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There were several amending ” acts passed 
during the year 1 888, each of which effected 
salutary improvements of existing laws, and 
the same may be said of the legislation of 
1889, when among the amendments were those 
relating to weights and measures, which or- 
dains that weights and scales must be stamped 
and verified, and that except under certain 
conditions coals shall be sold by weight, which 
shall be specifiled on a ticket to be delivered 
at the time of the delivery by a vehicle, of 
any quantity of coal exceeding two hundred- 
weight* 

Another amendment, that of the Eegulation 
of Eailways Act, provides that from a date to 
be fixed by the Eoard of Trade every pas- 
senger ticket issued by any railway in the 
kingdom shall bear legibly printed or marked 
on its face the fare chargeable for the journey 
for which it IS issued 

The abolition of the duties on coals leviable 
by the Corporation of London was a measure 
which many people thought would have the 
effect of retarding those great improvements 
m the metropolis which had been effected by 
means of the large annual amount arising 
from these dues , but in effect the schemes of 
municipal government had changed by the 
passing of the Local Government Act of 1888 
This measure, introduced by Mr Eitchie, the 
president of the Local Government Board, 
established a council for each county, three- 
fouiths of the members for which would be 
elected by the ratepayers, and the remainder 
selected by the elected council Of above 
sixty boroughs of at least 50,000 inhabitants, 
each was, for the purposes of the act, to be 
an administrative county of itself under the 
name of a County Borough The metropolis 
was to be an administrative county under the 
title of the County of London, and was to in- 
clude an area forming portions of the coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, the num- 
ber of councilloi's to be 19 aldermen and 118 
councillors, or double the number (59) re- 
turned by the parliamentary boroughs in the 
metropohs, each borough or division thereof 
being an electoral division for the purposes 
of the act The requisite adjustments be- 
tween the authority of municipal bodies and 


county or borough councils were necessarily 
intricate, and the powers, responsibilities, and 
financial privileges of the new local governing 
councils are numerous and important This 
IS especially the case m London, where the 
County Council superseded the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and was also intrusted with 
administrative duties which formerly belonged 
to the civic authorities and other bodies The 
Metropolitan Board had been appointed origi- 
nally to carry out the vast main drainage 
scheme and to form the Thames embankment 
They had performed this gigantic work, and 
with large borrowing powers, and an organiza- 
tion which was capable of grasping the duties 
which had been committed to them, they had 
vastly improved the metropolis The money 
borrowed for freeing or building bridges, con- 
structing many miles of streets, opening up 
fine thoroughfares and erecting imposing 
buildings, and of controlling the sanitary 
condition, the lighting, and the water supply 
of London, represented a considerable debt, 
but they had a great deal to show for it The 
irregularities which were discovered in the case 
of a few members and officers of the Metro- 
politan Board consisted in accepting presents 
— in the nature of bribes — or in being im- 
properly concerned in the construction of 
buildings, for which they were to receive 
considerable emolument in return for their 
supposed influence with the board in getting 
estimates and designs readily passed It 
would scarcely be accurate to say that the 
discovery of these abuses implicated the 
whole board, or any considerable portion of 
its members, and tbeiefore the reason for 
superseding it by the operation of the new 
act and the appointment of a London County 
Council was rather to be attributed to the 
time having arrived for a wide extension of 
the theory of local government It may, 
however, be doubted whether the elaborate 
and multiplied powers vested m one body 
like the County Council for London is a 
movement in the direction of that local self- 
government which is believed to represent 
true liberty Those who watch the develop- 
ments of the present scheme have already 
discerned that there is serious danger of 
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giving into the hands of one body, mostly 
elected by people who are too busy oi too httle 
acquainted with the needs of local institutions 
to bestow serious and careful attention on the 
subject, an authority which threatens to be- 
come too centralized to be popularly repre- 
sentative, and too far-reaching and general m 
its innumerable operations to be truly local- 
ized in any direction 

Though by the act of 1888 the Corporation 
of London retained much of its administrative 
control of its own funds, and kept all but 
judicial authority in the city, the County 
Council, in addition to the powers of the for- 
mer Metropolitan Board, including the mam 
drainage scheme, hre brigade, regulation of 
gas and water supply, of public conveyances, 
construction of theatres, music halls, and 
places of amusement, the maintenance of 
bridges, parks, and some public buildings, and 
other great works, was entrusted with a mul- 
titude of responsibilities, to which it was pro- 
posed to add the operations of the Licensing 
Acts and the application of funds for the 
compensation of persons whose mterests may 
be depreciated or extinguished by the mea- 
sures of the council 

But it must be remembered that in ac- 
cordance with the Metropolis Management 
Act of 1855 there were some parts of London 
beyond the city where the local sanitary and 
highway affairs were managed by elected 
vestries or district boards, that parishes 
containing more than 2000 rated householders 
might, as formerly, be divided into wards, 
and that the London County Council might 
exercise this power 

Certain abuses in the London School Board 
— the rates demanded by which, increased far 
beyond the limit declaied to be final when 
they were first imposed — called for the notice 
of parliament almost as emphatically as those 
malpractices for which the Metropolitan Board 
of Works was condemned 

In 1889 an act for the more effectual pre- 
vention and punishment of bribery and cor- 
ruption of and by members, officers, or ser- 
vants of corporations, councils, boards, or other 
public bodies was passed The penalties under 
this act included fines or imprisonment, with 


or without hard labour, for not more than 
two years 

Some little space m this page may properly 
be devoted to the record of an act passed in 
1889 for the prevention of cruelty to and the 
better protection of children It was aimed 
at those who insure children’s lives and then 
murderously ill-treat them, and enacted that 
any person over the age of sixteen having the 
custody of a hoy under fourteen, oi of a girl 
under sixteen, who shall wilfully ill-treat such 
child, shall be liable to a fine varying from 
£25 to £100, or if interested in the death of 
the child the fine may be increased to £200, 
with the alternative of imprisonment with or 
without hard labour But the act also pro- 
hibited, under a penalty of a fine of £25, or 
not more than three months’ imprisonment, 
procuring any boy or girl under the ages 
already specified for the purpose of begging 
or receiving alms, or singing or performing 
for profit, or offering anything for sale m any 
street or public-house between ten at night 
and five m the morning, and the act forbids 
causing any child under ten yeais old to he 
in any street, public-house, or public place of 
amusement or entertainment for any such 
purpose There is, however, a proviso that 
where it can be shovm to the satisfaction of 
a court of petty session m England, or to the 
local school board m Scotland, that proper 
provision has been made to secure the health 
and kind treatment of children whom it is 
proposed to employ as performers in a place 
of public amusement, a license may be granted 
under such conditions as those authorities, 
may think fit, for any child not under seven 
years old to take part in any entertainment 
To those who know what the life in cities^ 
and large towns is for children not under 
proper guardianship — the terrible cruelties to 
which they are liable, and the dangers to 
which they are exposed, not only in the 
present but m the future, because of the- 
indifference or brutality of step-parents or of 
owners — this measure will fitly represent a 
long step on the path of progress It may 
inspire some hope that the children of the 
streets (for there is still a great contingent of 
them notwithstanding the often misplaced 
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activities of school-board inspectors) may 
come some day to be cared for, and instead 
of being neglected till they have qualified 
themselves for public notice by committing 
crime, may be regarded with an earnest in- 
tention of recognizing that they too are to 
become the men and women of the next 
generation 

The long and strenuous party contest which 
marked the greater part of the year 1889, was 
emphasized by numerous speeches delivered on 
various occasions by Lord Salisbury, Mr Bal- 
four, Lord Bandolph Chui chill, Lord Harling- 
ton, Mr John Morley, and Mr Gladstone, 
and was still further accentuated by the atti- 
tude of Mr Labouchere, who went far towards 
lendangering the party to which he professed 
to belong — the ‘‘New Eadical Party” — by 
•starting a section with a distinct organization 
and with its own whips Mr Labouchere de- 
clared his tactics to be those of guerilla war- 
fare,, threatenmg that if the chancellor of the 
exchequer assumed an attitude of defiance and 
refused to consult the country, the opposition 
would throw every obstacle they could m the 
way of public business As it turned out, the 
opposition to the proposals of the government 
on supply produced some beneficially econo- 
mical lesults, and, so far from the opposition 
being injured, it became evident from the re- 
turns of bye-elections that they were gaming 
votes all along the line 

It was at this juncture that (on the 27th of 
March) John Bright, whose name has been so 
prominent m this record, and who was justly 
regarded as ihe greatest hvmg English orator, 
if not one of the greatest hvmg statesraien, 
passed over to the silent majority, whither 
his staunch inend ^and comrade, Cobden, had 
so long preceded hinau Eor nearly a year he 
htad been m ateonditoon of health w-hich had 
caused great itaeasiness and anxiety to his 
friends, while for ^close upon two years he 
bad taken but Lrttle part in practical polities 
He claimed to have voted idiroughout his 
cateer con^stently wrth his dedared prm- 
li^les, and that he had'rematneid constant to 
^ose traditions of Libefrabsm which obtamed 
the end of 1885. In one of hts later 
lestt^ihe Wrote “I am and always have 


been against having two pailiaments m the 
United Klmgdom, and so long as the Liberal 
and Gladstone policy is lu favour of two par- 
liaments, I must follow my own judgment and 
conscience, and not the voice of any party 
leader ” The result of this determination was 
that the Tories, who once were so bitter 
against him, began to regard him, if not as an 
ally, at least as a valuable supporter of one of 
their tenets, while his former colleagues, who 
had loved him so well and admired him so 
heartily, took to speaking and acting with as- 
perity in relation to his con elusions His death 
from an internal malady, aggravated by the 
results of a chill caught on a journey from 
London to Eochdale^in May, 1888, called forth 
universal expressions of sorrow and respect, of 
which Mr Gladstone felicitously sounded the 
key-note by saying, that at the end of a long 
life he had even reconciled his foes to him 
without alienating bis friends Aufter speak- 
ing of the moral elevation of Cobden and 
Bright m bemg able to dispense at a moment^s 
notice with that breath of popular favour 
which tliey had enjoyed so long, and to stand 
firm against the voice of the nation when the 
Crimean war broke out and Lord Palmerston’s 
policy commanded almost universal enthu- 
siasm, Mr Gladstone concluded a splendid 
panegyric by saying, “ His name remains in- 
delibly wiitten in the annals of this empire, 
indelibly written, too, upon the hearts of the 
great and ever-spreading race to which he be- 
longed, that race in whose wide possessions 
he rejoiced, and whose power and pre-emin- 
ence he believed to be fall of promise and full 
of glory to the best interests of mankind ” 
Before the close of the year it had become 
evident that there was a reaction, and that 
the English Liberals, together with the Irish 
party, would be strong enough, m case of a 
general election, again to return Mr Gladstone 
to power What was required, of course, was 
such a working majoiity as would enable the 
Gladstone party to frustrate the efforts of the 
combined Tones and Liberal Unionists On 
the part of the latter, in order to check the 
turning tide which would carry a new measure 
of Home Eule, it was necessary to discover 
what approaches they could make towaxds 
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proposing a sehenace winch would 4at once be 
accepted by the Irish Nationalists and avoid 
difficulties which had marred ,the Home 
Hule Bill on which Mr Gladstone had gone 
out of ojB&ce in 1886 

Socially the year 1889 was marked by a 
strike of dock labourei s of the port of London 
In some respects, indeed, this event may be 
said to have been among the more important, 
if not actually the most important, of the year, 
many circumstances combmmg to make it of 
the greatest hi^oncal moment. Several causes 
tended to bring lahout this development The 
.gradual improv^aoieiit in business which had 
itaken place dunng the past three or four years 
was doubtless one, causing, as it did, a large 
^fi^seetlon of the working men to look for higher 
wages In addition to this, the parliamentary 
inquiry into the sweating system had stimu- 
lated public sympathy with the suffenugs 
of unskilled labour The demands of the 

dockets” for an increase of their wages from 
to 6d an hour, and the abohtion of the 
contiact system, weie supported by other 
classes of labourers — porteis, ffrernen, steve- 
dores, carmen, lightermen, and watermen, of 
whom some had grievances of their own, while 
others went out to help the dockers From 
ithe very “first the dock men had the empathy 
of the^pii^lLC, and Aeiriappeals forsuhscrip- 
4^0®% whe^er by Aeir demonstrations m 
d^yde Bark or - elsewhere, or through the press, 
were generously responded to , and mffuential 
interests among the shippers, wharfingers, and 
brokers, alarmed at the stoppage of trade, 
navigation, and industry, endeavoured to 
effect a compromise that would bring back 
the strikers, over 100,000 in number, to work 
The dock committee, after wisely deciding not 
to embitter the conflict by introducing foreign 
labour, made what the leaders of the strike 
considered an inadequate offer, and to which 
they replied by issuing a manifesto calling for 
a general strike This was an indiscreet 
move, and would have had the effect of totally 
alienatmg public sympathy, had vit not been 
at once withdrawn At this juncture the 
Xofd Mayor, Cardinal Manning, and the 
Bishop qf London mterpoaed their good offices 
orgasmzed a committee of conciliation at 


ihe Mansion Hoiuse, ?»asnd after several tmsuc- 
oessful attempdss tomegotMte, an arrangement 
was agreed to by Ike dock companies, to come 
into force omtkeffrst Monday in November, 
practically conceding tike demands originally 
put forward, but insistix]^ "tliat the non- 
strifcers should not be interfered with. 

Thus came to an end one of the most mo- 
mentous labour struggles that had up to that 
time taken place m this country , and it must 
be confessed that, on the whole, the conduct 
of the men, during a time of intense excite- 
ment and privation, was marked by great 
patience and forbearance That it was so was 
largely due to the wise guidance and control 
exercised by Mr John Bums and Mr Ben- 
jamin Tillett, aided by Mr Tom Mann, the 
secretary of the Dockers’ Union, who acted 
throughout as the leaders of the men 

Mr Gladstone on a subsequent occasion, 
when speaking to an artisan audience about the 
education of working men, referred m terms 
of high praise to the character of the men 
who had been elected to lepresent them in 
pailiameut and elsewhere , and as it is more 
than probable that he had in mind, along 
with others, the three men above mentioned, 
a few words about these contemporaries of 
hais larfjer years will not be omt of place here 
Gf the three, John Burns has np*^o the 
present time taken the most prommenft posi- 
tion and scored the greatest success^ in the 
labour contest Although Scotch by , extrac- 
tion, he was bom in very humble cireum- 
atances at Yauxhall rn 1858 Attending 
school till he was ten years of age, he then 
went to work at a local candle factory, sub- 
tsequently leaving that employ to become a 
rivet-boy m an engineer’s shop at Yauxhalh 
Later he apprenticed himself to an engineer 
at Millbank, and served till he was twenty- 
one All through his youth he was an om- 
nivorous reader, and during his apprenticeship 
got into trouble with his employers because 
of an open-air address that he delivered 
Coming in contact in a workshop with a 
French refugee, who had been concerned in 
the Fans Commune, he imbibed from him his 
very decided socialist proclivities For t wel ve 
months he worked as foreman engineer on the 
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Niger, and on Lis return spent his earnings 
on a six months’ tour in Europe He soon 
won a prominent place m his own trade society 
(the Amalgamated Engineers) by the advocacy 
of ‘^new unionist” ideas At the general elec- 
tion of 1885 he stood as a Socialist candidate 
for the Western Division of Nottingham, but 
obtained only 598 votes He played an im- 
portant part in the unemployed agitation of 
1886, and was one of the leaders of the “ out- 
of-works ” who, on February 8th, 1887, broke 
away from control and caused a not in the 
West End For contesting the right of the 
authorities to prohibit the holding of public 
meetings in Trafalgar Square he suffered six 
weeks’ imprisonment (1887) Nothing, how- 
ever, daunted his ardour in the cause of labour 
reform , and no sooner did the dockers begin 
to move than he was to the fore, directing and 
encouraging them by his fiery eloquence But 
for his talents as a leader and oiganizer, com- 
bined with those of his two colleagues, their 
success would have been very doubtful Thrice 
Mr Burns has been elected a member of the 
London County Council for the Battersea divi- 
sion, and at the parliamentary elections in 
1892 and 1895 he was chosen to represent the 
constituency in the House of Commons 
Benjamin Tillett, whose name first became 
generally known in connection with the great 
dock strike, was born in Bristol in 1859 Ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, he ran away and 
joined the Eoyal Navy, from which he was 
discharged invalided after a shoit period of 
service After several voyages in merchant 
vessels he settled at the docks, and gradually 
formed the Dockers’ Union He gave valuable 
evidence before the parliamentary commission 
on pauper immigration, and before the Lords’ 
Committee on the Sweating System He is 
a ready speaker, and early m its history was 
elected an alderman of the London County 
Council At the general election in 1892 he 
stood for West Bradford, though without 
success In 1893 he was tried on a charge of 
incitmg to not, at Bnatol, but a veidict of 
not guilty” was returned 
A man of equally striking, and we may add 
steihng character, is Mr Tom Mann, who was 
for some time president of the Dock, Wharf, 


Eiverside, and General Labourers’ Union of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Netherlands, 
a position which he finally resigned in 1892 
Born at Foleshill, Warwickshire, in 1856, some 
years of his youth were spent in working in a 
mine He afterwards became an engineer, 
and worked for some time at Messrs Thorny- 
croft’s, but since the dockers’ strike he has 
been prominently before the public as one of 
the principal oi ganizers of the dock labourers 
He IS honorary secretary of the London Ee- 
form Union, and being a speaker of great 
power, he is always m request at meetings 
and demonstrations connected with labour 
movements Being a man of sterhng i eligious 
convictions, society was greatly excited in 
1893 over the announcement that he was 
about to take orders in the Church of Eng- 
land Although the report was not unfounded, 
it was premature He had an idea that great 
good might be done by democratizing the im- 
mense forces of the church, and that led him 
to entertain the view attributed to him, but 
which he appears afterwards to have relin- 
quished 

The success of the dockers was followed 
by various sporadic strikes, or threats to 
strike, among the tailors, the bakers, and the 
tramway and omnibus men, all asking for 
more pay and shortei hours, in which they 
were not generally successful A similar move- 
ment among the gutta-percha workmen at 
Silvertown failed after a long and ruinous 
struggle A danger of a still more serious 
character seemed to threaten London when 
the gas stokers of the South Metropolitan 
Company struck work because the directors 
had introduced a system of profit-sharing, 
which the men imagined would piove a death- 
blow to their union They were supported 
by the coal-porters and seamen , but the com- 
pany determined not to yield, introduced new 
men in large numbers, and were thus able to 
continue their supply of gas without serious 
difficulty or inconvenience A similar strike 
in Manchester was followed by the like result 

This agitation in the labour world was not 
a mere casual occurrence, but symptomatic of 
a general awakening of the masses to a sense 
of their degraded and hopeless condition, that 
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notliiiig could improve, unless they took the 
matter into their own hands The movement 
was not confined to the United Kingdom, hut 
was general throughout the world, and, as 
we shall see, it tends to broaden and deepen 
rather than to die out, and will therefore have 
to be reckoned with in future politics That 
Mr Gladstone was aware of this may be seen 
fiom a speech which he delivered on the 2d 
of December (1887), in the Eiee Trade Hall, 
Manchester, wherein, refeiring to the subjects 
of future legislation, he included, as matters of 
the first importance, registration, land reform, 
extended local government, allotments, im- 
proved dwellings for the poor, the enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds, free education, and 
shorter parliaments He referred to other 
subjects, of course, including the reform of 
the currency, but perhaps his most interesting 
remarks were those which related to his ad- 
vancing age, the short time and the little work 
that could remain to him here, and the hope 
he still entertained of putting the cap-sheaf 
to his labours for the good of his country by 
an act of justice to Ireland 

“ It IS not a desirable case,’^ he said, speak- 
ing of the limited time still allotted to him, 
‘‘for any statesman — and for a man at my 
time of life it would be unpardonable folly 
and almost a crime — ^to speak of these masses 
of subjects as if he believed it possible that 
he can take a practical part m their settlement 
I think you will feel with me that, standmg 
as I do within but a few days, or at least of 
three or foui weeks, of fourscore years — it 
would be on my part an act of the grossest 
presumption, and an act towards you scarcely 
compatible with pohtical honesty, were I to 
survey those great matters of interesting public 
importance, and to speak of them before you 
as matters in which it was possible for me to 
have a direct personal concern ” 

We must not close the record of 1889 with- 
out making mention of an event, special to 
oui subject, by which it was marked, namely, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of 
Mr and Mrs Gladstone, which occurred on 
the 25th of July, and may be said to have 
been celebrated throughout the country, so 
multitudinous were the letters, presents, con- 


gratulations, and expressions of goodwill that 
reached the distinguished couple from all parts 
of the realm, and from well-wishers in every 
social rank and station, as well as from a 
crowd of old and faithful friends who had 
during many years watched the career of 
their early colleague and companion, and had 
participated m many of those achievements 
in which he was the leader, from contem- 
poraries at school and college, in the social 
circles which he had adorned by his attain- 
ments, and illumined by his learning, and in 
the political and legislative assemblies where, 
if they were not among his followers, they 
recognized his sincerity and intensity of pur- 
pose, and the marvellous powers by which he 
secured the admiration, and won the personal 
regard of many of those who were his pro- 
nounced antagonists 

One reason for this high and almost uni- 
versal esteem in which Mr Gladstone was 
held was the delightful manner, the exquisite 
courtesy which he ever displayed, and that 
not only in his domestic and private life, but 
in his public and official relations It had 
something of what is known as “the old 
school” about it, albeit nothing of the old 
variability as regards the equality or inferi- 
ority of those to whom he addressed himself 
In fact it was sometimes objected that he was 
too deferential to the opinions of people whom 
he must have known were his intellectual as 
well as his social inferiors , but he was ever 
ready to learn of others, and therefore was 
ready to listen to, and to weigh their repre- 
sentations 

There is no need to dwell on the happy 
chaiacteristics which, added to the striking 
countenance, the imposing figure, and the melo- 
dious and rhythmical voice and veibal expres- 
sion, and, above all, to the manly, dignified, 
and fervent piety of the aged statesman, 
caused his company to be so attractive to 
all who knew him, and in private life sui- 
rounded him with the respect and affection 
of his fi lends, and the tender and confiding 
love of children, but impelled even those who 
in the parliamentary arena were his most 
formidable opponents to acknowledge in eulo- 
gistic terms his gieat qualities and unmatched 
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a*tamin:eiits It was this mstinctive recog- 
nition of the great individuality and compre- 
hensive faculty and power of the veteran 
legislator which elicited from Mr Dalfour 
(in the debate on the Home Eule Bill of 
1893), the remark that while he beheved 
there was not an individual member of the 
House, be his opmions what they might, who 
was not perfectly sure of fair and honourable 
treatment at the hands of those differing most 
widely from him,^’ this was even more likely 
to be the case in regard to the prime minister, 
^^who,” Mr, Balfour contmued/* however much 
we may dislike his policy, has behind him 
fifty years of a great parliamentary career, 
and whom we all recogmze as one of the 
greatest figures that have adorned and illus- 
trated this House since our parliamentary 
history began ” 

In referring thus to Mr. Gladstone's private 
life, it may be remarked that the aged states- 
man and his family had to pay tlie penalty 
(though he did not regard it as such) of his 
vast popularity by the frequent incursions of 
hosts of comparatively humble visitors fiom 
Lancashire and elsewhere, who made excur- 
sions to Ha warden in the hope, if not the ex- 
pectation, that a deputation from their number 
would induce the Grand Old Man to ad- 
dress them, not necessarily on a political topic, 
but on some phase of that social progiess 
whereon he could discourse with such ready 
and instructive eloquence, and m a manner at 
once delightfully familiar and suggestive of 
that self-respect which his brief and happy 
appeals and reminders inspired in his auditors 
So large and so frequent were these assem- 
bhes that on some occasions Hawaiden Park 
had to be closed to them, but Mr Gladstom 
often revoked this restriction, and though he 
suffered from the mjterference with bis repose 
and the pressing work which he always had 
on hand, even m his supposed holiday times, 
yet he could not bring himself to disappoint 
any body of excursionists who had gone to 
Hkwarden m ignoramce of the date at which 
had been understood fihaifc he sou^t com- 
paasative? seclusion 

"Gladstone’s daily occai^pations at Ha- 
well known (and often d^cnbed 


during his lifetime Few that took an mterest 
in public affairs had not read of his eaxly walk 
to church before breakfast , his morning de- 
voted to his literary contributions to the lead- 
ing magazmes in which articles from his pen 
on various subjects appeared from time to 
time, or to the arduous demands of public 
business or the severe studies in which he 
delighted to engage His afternoon would be 
devoted to a walk, to a visit m the neighbour- 
hood, or — except during the later years of his 
life — to a bout of hard exercise in the wood- 
man’s craft of tree-f elluig , then would follow 
early tea, and correspondence or lighter read- 
ing till dinner 

Anothei important occupation at Hawarden 
in late years was the disposition of the vast 
number of books which continually increased 
the alieady overfiowmg library there An 
article contributed to the Nineteenth Century 
showed what close and thoughtful attention 
Mr Gladstone had paid to the subject of the 
best method of arranging books in a hbrary, 
with the view of securmg the utmost con- 
venience, and making the most of space He 
had reduced his observations to a system 
whereby he was enabled to pack 20,000 volumes 
into two rooms without makmg them less 
available for reference Constant accessions, 
however, made much further space necessary, 
and an iron build mg, fitted as a library under 
Mr Gladstone’s direction, was provided as a 
kind of half-way house to a large and com- 
pletely-appomted structure, which it was his 
intention to have erected at some future date 
That his system of arrangement was all that 
could be dosired may be inferied from the 
fact that he was able to find any book which 
might be required with the greatest readi- 
ness, but wnen this is said we must not 
forget his prodigious memory, his practical 
faculty for detail, and his comprehensive 
ability iu setthng in his mind the precise re- 
lations of subjects, which to most people would 
appear to have little, if any, affinity 

Several circumstances conspired to render 
the opemng of 1890 more than commonly 
gloomy and depressiCng Foremost amongst 
these must be placed the wide-spread mflu- 
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enza epidemic, which paid ao respeet to rank 
or country, and gave melancholy tinge to 
the New Year celebrations iat moat of the 
foreign courts Although it appeared in Eng- 
land in a milder form than it had done on the 
Continent and m America, it nevertheless had 
its victims here, and carried off many pro- 
minent men Abroad, the Empress Augusta 
succumbed to its attack on the 7th of January, 
while amongst those who suffered temporarily 
from the disease were the Czar, Princess Bis- 
marck, the Ki ng and Queen of Wurtemberg, 
Dr DoUinger, and Lord Salisbury With 
the approach of hue weather the epidemic 
ceased its r^ages, to reappear, however, m 
a iseverer form m the ensuing autumn and 
winter 

From a busmen point of view the year was 
disappointing The revival of trade in 1889 
was not checked for some months , and when 
Mr Goschen produced his budget he was 
.criticised for having taken an unnecessarily 
cautious estimate of the future, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had an actual realized 
surplus of £3,221,000 On the whole, how- 
ever, it was generally admitted that his 
budget proposals were characterized by sound 
finance But during the summer various ad- 
verse influences began to make ^themselves 
felt ^^Agitation ^and t confiict an the labour 
market, ^the deehae mi .the price of ^tock ex- 
ichange securities from a too high level, the 
fiuctuation due to the silver legislation and 
tariff controversy in the United States, and 
the bad weather of the harvest period, caused 
anxiety and discouraged enterprise Though 
the Cl ops generally turned out better than 
had been expected towards the end of August, 
other elements of trouble were not removed, 
and after several weeks of restlessness and ten- 
sion, a Cl ISIS of the most formidable character 
was barely averted m November, when the 
house of Baring Brothers, embarrassed by un- 
wise commitments, chiefiy m South American 
loans and undertakings, had to apply foi aid 
to the Bank of England, and was rescued and 
reconsti acted by the action of the Bank, which 
was supported by the guarantee of the leading 
banks and discount houses in the City, as 
well as of some in the provinces ’’ The 


situation was greatly complicated by a sepa- 
rate financial (mssoB m /the United States , but 
the prompt energetic measures adopted by 
Hie Bank, which obtaimed an advance for 
three months of three millions of gold from 
the Bank of France, togetter with the joint 
guarantee of nine milhons for three yemrs by 
leading London firms, stayed 'the movement 
towards panic. It was long, however, before 
the reaction that followed brought back prices 
to their former level 

Labour questions contmued to agitate the 
public mind and to compel the attention of 
legislators The friction left behind it by the 
dock strike lasted throughout the year, lead- 
ing to local conflicts and much general rest- 
lessness The dock laboureis at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Catdiff endeavoured, with some 
success, to obtain an impiovement of the con- 
ditions and emolument of labour A some- 
what alarming struggle broke out at South- 
ampton, where the attempt to put a stop to 
the employment of non-umomst labour led to 
disturbance and not The ciisis was at first 
met by the local authorities m a weak and 
tempon/ing spuit, eventually the militaiy 
had to be called out, whereupon the strike at 
once collapsed Similar efforts agamst non- 
nnion men wea-e made with ^qual determina- 
tion at other .centres In the gas stoke at 
Leeds the men won a complete, and in the 
South Wales railway stoke a partial, victory 
In connection with the latter, ^0,000 men 
were thrown out of employment, and in many 
cases joined with the railway stokers After 
holding out for a week the men resumed 
work on a concession from the companies as 
to the mode of computing and paying for the 
week’s work of sixty hours In the shipping 
trade the action of the men was strenuously 
resisted, but the emplc^ers recognized the 
need of combination among themselves for 
common defence, with the result that m the 
autumn a shipping federation was farmed, 
which soon embraced the principal firms m 
the United ILingdom 

Reference most not be omitted to the rail- 
way strike in Scotland, which, m December 
and the following month, oansed much incon- 
venience for several weeks The movement, 
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which was for shorter hours^ involved the en- 
gine-drivers, porters, brakesmen^ and others 
of the three southern lines, and spread until 
some 7000 had left work It ended, however, 
in the total defeat of the men A threatened 
strike of the post-office employes and of the 
police in London, with the paralysis of busi- 
ness and the danger which they would have 
involved, was happily averted In the case 
of the post-office the struggle arose between 
unionist and non-umonist postmen A simiiai 
movement in the telegraphic service collapsed 
without an open struggle The outbreak of 
insubordination at the Wellington barracks, 
which led to the temporary expatriation of 
the second battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
as a punishment, and to the imprisonment of 
several of the ringleaders, may possibly have 
had no connection with the above events, 
except, perhaps, as showing how far a spirit 
of social unrest and upheaval was in the air 
A threatened stoppage of the coal supply 
early in the year m connection with the gas 
strike and the growing demand for the eight 
hours’ day, which, starting on the Continent, 
had gained many adherents in this country, 
was fortunately averted, though, as we shall 
pi eseutly see, only for a time 

Meanwhile the question of labour and its 
demands diifted more and more towards legis- 
lative action Opinion among the working 
classes generally, and even among the coal- 
miners, was at first much divided m respect 
to the eight-hours’ movement, although owing 
to the agitation of the question on the Con- 
tment, and the institution of the May Day 
demonstrations, it steadily increased in favour 
with working men A section of the coal- 
miners, who were the first to bring it forward 
as a political question, obtained from Lord 
Bandolph Churchill a pledge in favour of an 
eight hours’ bill, but were discouraged by Mr 
Gladstone’s expressed preference for non-legis- 
lative action Later, however (at Calder m 
Midlothian and elsewhere), he indicated a wil- 
lingness to limit by law the hours of labour 
in mines Some of the oldest parliamentary 
leaders of the working men, including Mr 
Burt, Mr George Howell, Mr Broadhurst, 
Mr, Fenwick, and Mr Bradlaugh, declared 


against legislative enactment, while Mr John 
Morley told the Newcastle miners that it 
would have no vote of his 

At the Trade Union Congress held at 
Liverpool in September, the party in favour 
of a compulsory eight hours’ day, strengthened 
by the recent organizations of unskilled labour, 
outvoted the old unionists (by 193 against 
155), declaring that the working day in all 
trades should be reduced to a minimum of 
eight hours, and the week to forty -eight 
hours The majority was composed of '^uew 
unionists,” led by Mr John Burns, who, 
with his phalanx of representatives of un- 
skilled labour, won the honours of the con- 
gress, and whose appointment on the Parlia- 
mentary Committee in the place of Mr 
Birtwhistle, was hailed with delight by the 
advanced section 

Mr Burns had in August (at a meeting in 
Hyde Park) taken the opportunity of the 
anniversary of the dock strike to rehearse the 
benefits which he and his colleagues had 
obtained for working men He declared that 
the various strikes of the year had increased 
the wages paid to skilled and unskilled labour 
by nearly £700,000 He appeared, however, 
to recognize the dangers to which unskilled 
labour would at all times be exposed from 
almost unlimited competition, and expressed 
his distrust of any benefits which would ensue 
in such cases from any formal limitation of 
the day’s woik , pointing out that the only 
effective remedy was the formation of co- 
operative labour associations, as providing the 
best check on employers who offeied small 
wages and demanded long hours This pio- 
posal, if adopted, would imply not only the 
rigid exclusion from all fields of unskilled 
labour of those who would not enter the union, 
but, from the moment when the union was 
declared to be full, would permit the Labour 
Union to dictate their own terms to the dock 
directors and shipowners In brief, the “ new 
unionists” realized that the price of labour 
was regulated by the supply, and that a 
restricted supply, the demand remaining, 
would necessarily raise the rate of wages 
This idea of so organizing labour as to make 
I it possible to dictate terms to employers, came 
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prominently before the Liverpool Congress, 
and was especially emphasized in the pre- 
sident’s opening address Mr Watkin showed 
himself more socialistic in his leanings than 
any of his predecessors in the chair He 
expressed himself as being in favour of the 
nationalization of the land as a counter- 
attraction to migration to cities, and of the 
pui chase of mines and railways by the state 
But his most remarkable suggestion was a 
federation of trades unions, so that when one 
trade struck, the other trades could employ 
their funds in finding work for those who 
weie idle The applause with which Mr 
Watkin’s more advanced theories were re- 
ceived indicated the changed temper of the 
delegates from the previous year, when their 
proceedings had been characterized by the 
most guarded respect for the independence of 
each trade union 

While speaking of the labour question, we 
must not omit all reference to the action of 
the German emperor in relation thereto 
Early in the year he issued two rescripts — 
one addressed to Prince Bismarck, requesting 
him to arrange for an international conference 
on the question of workmen’s wages , and the 
other as King of Prussia, addressed to the 
Minister of Public Works, expressing his 
desire to improve in every way the condition 
of German working men The conference 
met at Berlin in March, and, after discussing 
labour questions for several days, passed a 
number of resolutions, which in most cases 
only endoised the action already taken by 
Great Britain for the protection of female 
and youthful labour, although they were un- 
doubtedly in the direction of the amelioration 
of the conditions of labour on the Continent, 
and especially in Germany The conference 
was chiefly remarkable, however, as a sign of 
the almost universal trend of politics 

Among the questions which arose on the 
address in reply to the queen’s speech on the 
opening of parliament in February, was the 
very important one of free education, which 
foreshadowed the measure of the session of 
1891 It was raised by Mr A H D Acland, 
member for the Potherham division, to whom 
Sir William Hart Dyke, vice-president of 


the council, replied on behalf of the govern- 
ment, declaring that while they adhered to 
the policy that had been indicated by the 
prime minister (m a speech at Nottingham), 
they must choose their own time for dealing 
with the question The difficulties surround- 
ing free education in England, he said, were 
far greater than in Scotland , for whilst in the 
latter country, out of 3100 elementary schools, 
only 500, or 16 per cent, were voluntary, in 
England, out of 19,200 elementary schools, 
14,600, or not less than 76 per cent, were so 
designated He would never be a party to 
any scheme by which such schools might be 
injured by any change of system Among 
the objections to the destruction of the 
voluntary system. Sir William Hart Dyke 
pointed out that the fees of the voluntary 
schools amounted to £1,862,000, and the 
voluntary subscriptions to £745,000 , so that 
if the voluntary system were destroyed, there 
would be about £2,600,000 to make up from 
the rates, and, in addition, school buildings 
would have to be found, at a cost of £26,000,000 
The debate was not further remarkable, except 
for the declaration of Mr Joseph Chamberlain 
in favour of the view advanced on behalf of 
the government By the abolition of denomi- 
national schools, he said, places would have 
to be found for 3,659,250 childien The cost 
of this would entail a capital outlay of 
£30,000,000, and an additional annual ex*^ 
penditure of £1,680,000, and, having regard 
to the difficulty of the question from this 
point of view, he preferred the system of a 
‘‘equivalent grant,” which, he affirmed, would 
leave the religious difficulty where it was 
Meanwhile Mr Dillon and Mr O’Brien in 
Ireland had committed themselves deeply to 
the Plan of Campaign, and to the attempt to 
back it up on the Ponsonby estate by induc- 
ing or compelling Mr Smith Barry’s tenants 
in Tipperary to refuse to pay rent on the 
ground that their landlord had supported 
Mr Ponsonby A large number of the 
Tipperary tenants gave up their holdings, 
their shops and holdings in the town, and 
betook themselves to a village of booths and 
shanties erected on groimd outside ‘‘New 
[Tipperary,’^ as it was called, was opened m 
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the spring by Mr, O^Brien, who was accom- 
panied by some English Liberals The 
evicted tenants complained that the pro- 
mises of peciimary and other support held 
out to them had not been kept Neverthe- 
less New Tipperary and the Ponsonhy estate 
had depleted the exchequer of the League A 
mission to America was therefore resolved 
upon, though envoys were not easily found. 
At last it was decided that Mr. Dillon and 
Mr O’Brien should go, along with others not 
at first named , and the partial failure of the 
potato crop along the west coast, where the 
summer had been disastrously wet, furnished 
an excuse for another appeal to American 
liberality In the meantime Mr. O’Brien 
and his fnends bad been so vigorously alive 
in Tipperary, that soon after the prorogation 
of parliament, the Irish executive decided on 
pioaecutmg Mr O’Brien and his chief asso- 
ciates for speeches ^‘inciting to crime and 
intimidation.” When the trial came on, Mr 
Morley accompanied hia Inah friends to 
Tipperary. A not ensued, caused by the 
alleged brutality of the police, who charged the 
people when they were trying to make their 
way mto the court-house These led to 
proceedings in which chaiges were brought 
agamst the police , but nothing came of them 
in the end except contradictory swearing on 
both sides During the inquiry touching the 
cliarge against Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon 
and their friends, these gentlemen, released 
on bail during an ad]cyarnment, fled to 
Prance and then to America, where they 
began to collect money to refill the ^‘war 
chest ” In the end several of the defendants 
were convicted, and Mr Dillon and Mr 
O’Bmjens weaje sentenced to sex months im- 
prisonmient each^ which, snhsoquerrtly on 
their return from America, they underwent 
We must now advert briefly to a personal 
matter which l^d a painful bearing upon the 
Irish question, and ultimately, without doubt, 
did the cause much injury In November 
Captain O’Shea, a member of the Irish par- 
liamentary party, petitioned for ai divorce 
from tosi wafa on the ground of adultery with 
‘3^ BamelL The respondent did not pro- 
eyidenw or practically resist the 


decree, while the co-respondent, notwith- 
standing his declaration of innocence, was 
not even represented by counsel The case, 
it must be confessed, disclosed a long course 
of low intrigue and shameless mendacity, 
and we can hardly be surprised at the effect 
it produced m English constituencies, espe- 
cially amongst nonconformists, as well as lu 
Ireland Indeed, so great was the popular 
indignation that Mr Gladstone was compelled 
to intervene 

Mr Parnell was advised to retire into 
private life for a time,” but he would not 
hear of such a course, and before Mr Glad- 
stone's objections were made public, the Insh 
party on the first day of the winter session 
le-elected their leader without a dissentient 
voice Mr Gladstone then published a letter 
to Mr. Morley declaring that the retention 
by Mr Parnell of the Irish leadership would 
reduce his own position aa leader of the 
Liberal party almost to a nullity The 
^‘uncrowned king” replied in an address to 
the Irish people, in which he gave details of 
confidential negotiations that had taken place 
between him and Mr Gladstone at Hawar- 
den, according to which it was intended to 
withdraw the control of the police and the 
land question from the projected Insh legs- 
lature This intention Mr Parnell denounced, 
whilst he asserted the independence of the 
Irish party against corrupting offers of 
peace and dictatoiial interference” Mr 
PamelFs statements were contested on seve- 
ral points by Mr Gladstone and Mr Moiley , 
but the fact remained that the Irish leader 
repudiated any raeasdre of Home Buie that 
was not full and complete, and appealed to 
the Insh Nationalists on that issue An 
almost unpiecedented druggie ensued at the 
meeting of the parliamentary party Mr 
Parnell occupied the chair Mr J u^tin 
McCarthy, Mr Healy, and Mr Sexton led 
the attack on their leader We need not go 
into the details of what followed — the days of 
vehement' discussion, ovei which Mr Parnell 
presided with doubtful impartiality , the 
so-called compromise that was arrived at, 
whereby Mr Parnell offered to resign should 
Mr. Gladstone's reply to a demand for a 
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statement of his vtetwa on trbo police aai(§ 
land questions beheld to be satisfactory^ by^ 
the ma^onty As Mr. Grladi^one dedmed to 
be drawn, the majority had nothing to di ®- 1 
cuss and had either to surrender or wnth^ 
draw They chose the latter* altematauve^ and 
forty-tbve of them, led by Mr McCarthy, 
formed themselves into a separate party with 
the latter as chairman Erom* St Stepkm’s ; 
the contest was transferred to Ireland, where j 
a seat was vacant in il^orth i^ilkenny, for 
which Sir John Pope Heimessywas^ a candi- 
date Mr» Parnell brought forward^ a candi- 
date of his own tb oppose him, and fought 
stremxoustyj on* his^ behalf^ but after a h^ce 
cocBbab Sir John wajs elected Subsequently 
negolmtions took pUee in France — whither 
Messrs Dillon and O^nen had gone on their 
return from America«--to^ bring about a.com- 
pBomisoi but they ended in failure 

When parliaanent a^embled in November, 
Lord Salisbury being prime minister and 
the Conservative government in power, the 
foremost place was given to the Tithe Bill 
— a much less complicated measure than that 
of the previous session — and the Land Pur- 
chase Bill The latter had been introduced 
by Mr Arthur Balfour on the 21st of March, 
as a ministerial measure for provqdmg^vrbher*^ 
facilities for the purchase^oh lands in^ Ir^?sid, 
for the improvement of the poorer and more 
congested districts, and for the constitution 
of a Land Department to consist of an amal- 
gamation of the public bodies then dealing 
with land in Ireland The purchase was to 
be voluntary, and the amount of the purchase- 
money advanced was to be limited to twenty 
years’ purchase of the net rent, which means 
the gross rent after deducting the slmre of' 
local rates paid by the landlord After fixing 
the purchase price, or being assured of the 
bon<xfides of the agreement between landlord 
and tenant, the Lan J Department dould at 
once constitute the tenant owner of the hold- 
ing subject only to the payment of an annuity 
of 4 per cent on the amount advanced for 
a period of forty-mne years, but during the 
first five years he was to pay 80 per cent of 
his net rent, the balance to be retained by 
the government as an insurance against 


periods of speeini Astern aard' to be returned 
in the later years oi^repiayment' The security" 
of the the government wais tn 

constitute a guarartee^ fund; consisting of a 
caA portiomr and a* coaiting^xt portion, the 
former to consist* of the contribution ofi 
^0, J0O a yeaar to which Irdand waie entitled 
as a set-off against the prooeedt^^ofi licenses in 
England and Scotland, the probate dtity 
grant of £200fi00 a year and ^ per cent" off 
the annuity payable by the tenant which 
would be left after the payment of 2| per- 
cent interest and 1 per cent sinking fund, and 
which, after passsing through the guaraiitee 
fund, would be paid to the local authorities^ 
for Ihe improvement of labourers^ dwellings.. 
The contingent portion of the guaiantee fund* 
was to consist of the rates on governmentr 
property and imperial contributions to poor^ 
law, education, and other^mmilar purposes- 
The total amount of the advance as aartho^ 
rized by the bill was not to exceed tbe capi- 
talized value of those two portions of the 
guarantee fund, or about .£33,000,000 The 
treasury could also hold three collateral se- 
curities It could retain the landlord’s hftSi 
of the purchase-money, and .£200,000 reserve, 
which would be fouufd by accumulating * for* 
the first five years the^ J40,OO© IncBsedutiee 
giunf There was-atoo thatAants’ insuimuce® 
fund The contingent guarantee eould^ not 
be touched till the cash portion and each off 
these reserves had been exlrausted, and after 
the grand jury had levied a compulsory '-rate 
upon the locality equal to the amount which 
was required The landlords were to be paid* 
in 2f per cent, stock, which they might iff 
they pleased exchange for consols to an aquA 
amount It was proposed that the repaymentr 
of the .£33,000,000 advanced under the aetr, 
and the .£10,000^000 advanced under the AA^ 
bourne Act Aould be used as a perpett^ 
fund for future purchases The condition^ off 
the poorer and congested * districts was* to^ bo 
dealt with by a special boaid, with powers? 
that were defined in the bill 

The bill was opposed by M? Pameil, whcr* 
moved its re] action, and tho substitution for" 
it of a plan by which, m tbo case of holdings 
under £60 valuation, the landlord should 
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reduce the rent of his judicial tenants by 30 per 
cent, and receive an advance which was to be 
spent m paying off his most pressing encum- 
brances This was supported by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the ground that the bill was opposed 
by five-sixths of the Irish members, and that 
it proposed a large use of British credit for 
the purchase of land in opposition to the 
judgment of the country as recorded at the 
previous general election The bill, he said, 
involved the question of state landlordism, 
with all its economic and political risks, and 
a voluntary management of settlement be- 
tween landlord and tenant would be largely 
beneficial to the former It was generally 
felt, and was admitted by the cl\ancellor of 
the exchequer, that Mr Parnell’s proposals 
were not unreasonable , nevertheless his 
amendment was rejected The bill was with- 
drawn, to be resumed in the following session 
(beginning in November), when it was passed 
When parliament reassembled in the new 
year (Jan 22, 1891), the prospects of public 
business were extremely blight, although the 
influenza epidemic was agam prevalent, and 
grew increasingly so until the month of May, 
when, so virulent had it become m the popular 
chamber, that it was found necessary for the 
House to rise for a few days, in order that it 
might he thoroughly fumigated There were 
at the time 150 members suffering from the 
epidemic, among them being Mr Gladstone 
The first matters that came before the 
House were the Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill, which, after much wrangling 
in committee, was withdrawn , and the Tithe 
Rent Charge Recovery Bill the latter a small 
though a very important measure It aimed 
simply at altering the machmery for the re- 
covery of tithes, and settling the price to he 
paid The first and most important section, 
providing for the immediate and compulsory 
transfer of the liability for the tithe rent 
charges from occupiers to owners of land, had 
been accepted m principle by both sides of 
the House The only points of the bill over 
which there was any serious contention in 
committee were the changes proposed in the 
machinery for the recovery of tithes, which 
were strenuously opposed from the Liberal 


benches The bill ultimately passed the Lords 
on March 17 

The Scotch railway strike had the effect of 
bringing on a debate relative to the excessive 
hours of work imposed upon railway servants 
on the motion of Mr. Chanmng, who asked 
the government to establish an impartial 
board of conciliation to settle disputes be- 
tween railway companies and their seivants 
The motion was rejected by 141 to 124, but it 
had served its purpose by calling attention to 
a grievance which was also a public danger 

A few days later (Jan 27), the house per- 
formed an act of simple justice, on the motion 
of Mr W A Hunter, who moved to expunge 
from the journal of the house the resolution 
of June 22, 1880, refusing to Mr Bradlaugh 
the right to offer himself to take the oath, 
adding that such a resolution was “subversive 
of the rights of the whole body of electors of 
this kingdom ” The solicitor-general opposed 
the motion , but Mr Gladstone, while urging 
that Mr Bradlaugh had been unjustly treated, 
and that the erasure of the lecord ought to 
be made, suggested that it would be well to 
omit from the motion the declaration that the 
resolution of 1880 was subversive of the rights 
of electors Eventually this suggestion was 
unanimously agreed to 

The act, however, proved but a tardy one , 
for while the resolution was being discussed, 
the subject of it was upon his death-bed, and 
it IS doubtful if he was ever conscious of this 
vindication of his conduct Mr Bradlaugh 
had, however, in other ways reaped the re- 
ward of his consistency and courage “Few 
men,” says a contemporary record, “in so 
short a parliamentary career had built up so 
deserved a reputation for candour, self-com- 
mand, sound judgment, and absolute honesty 
as the member for Northampton, and on both 
sides of the house his death was regarded as 
a distinct loss in view of the increased promi- 
nence given to labour questions and socialist 
theories ” 

We must not pass over a very interesting 
debate which occurred in the early days of 
the session, and in which Mr Gladstone took 
the leading part, although it was upon a bill 
that proved abortive It has so rarely 
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happened that an ex-premier, and the actual 
leader of the opposition, has been the pro- 
moter of a private bill, that Mr Gladstone’s 
attitude 111 regal d to the Eeligious Disqualifi- 
cations Eemoval Bill was viewed in certain 
quarters with much ungenerous suspicion It 
was affiimed that the object of the bill was 
purely personal, and that it had been drawn 
up in view of his own piobable return to office, 
in order that he might be able to intrust to 
the Marquess of Eipon, as lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, the task of inaugurating the Irish 
parliament at College Gieen In the inter- 
esting speech in which Mr Gladstone ex- 
plained and advocated (Feb 4) the second 
reading of the bill, he gave the house a bril- 
liant specimen of his still undimmed rhetorical 
powers, adorned with all the arts of humour, 
persuasion, subtilty of argument, and thrilling 
passages of eloquence Though Mr Gladstone 
was seriously hampeied by the fact of his 
having published his famous pamphlet on the 
Vatican decrees, and by his emphatic refusal 
when in office to move in the direction which 
he now wished to take, he proved himself 
fully equal to the occasion Laughing at the 
^^murmurings and muttermgs” that he had 
heard against his measure, and the hostile 
petitions that had been presented, he grappled 
boldly with his own Vatican pamphlet, point- 
ing out that though in liie first edition he had 
questioned the loyalty of Eoman Catholics, he 
subsequently had evidence submitted to him 
which induced him to modify that opinion, 
and to state in a subsequent edition of the 
work that, “ so fai as the mass of the Eoman 
Catholics were concerned, this loyalty was 
untainted and secure ” In an eloquent pas- 
sage he reminded the House of the number of 
her Majesty’s Eoman Catholic subjects, and 
deprecated the injustice of retaining dis- 
abilities against them alone, in a country and 
under a constitution which professed to re- 
cognize no civil disabilities on account of re- 
ligious opinion He contrasted the disability 
m the case of the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 
with the complete absence of it in the case of 
the viceroy of India, who carried on his work 
over many more millions of people many 
thousands of miles away, and therefore not 
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nearly so closely in touch with parliament 
and the imperial government, and he ^denied 
all force and virility in these days to the now 
obsolete doctrine that the lord-chancellor 
was keeper of the queen’s conscience,” He 
leminded hon members that the home-sec- 
retary was a Eoman Catholic, and yet exer- 
cised ecclesiastical patronage on behalf of the 
state in the Isle of Man and the Channel Is- 
lands Mr Gladstone went on to urge the 
injustice of the existing law m preventing the 
successors of Pascal, of Thomas k Eempis, 
and of Pope Gregory the Great” from holding 
offices which might be held by Jews, Mahom- 
medans, Buddhists, Hindoos, Secularists, Ma- 
terialists, Agnostics, or Atheists, any of whom 
might become lord-chancellor, and exercise 
the right of presentation to benefices in the 
English Church, even though some of them 
professed no religion at all, and ^Hhiew away 
everything that constituted our consolation 
and hope, and that guided our conduct in life 
and death ” But Mr Gladstone exerted his 
eloquence in vain, Mr W H Smith, the 
leader of the house, opposed the hill on behalf 
of the government, and it was rejected by 
251 to 223 votes 

Among the more useful measuies that were 
placed upon the statute-book during the 
course of this remarkable session, which be- 
gan, as we have seen,m November, 1890, and, 
including lecesses, extended over a period of 
nine months, we must reckon, besides the 
Tithe Eent Charge and the Land Purchase 
Bills, already referred to, acts for simplifying 
and adjusting railway rates, for improving 
the law relating to public health, savings- 
banks, factoiiea and workshops, and for 
making elementary education free The last 
named measure, which may be justly said to 
mark an epoch in the history of education, 
was referred to in the queen’s speech on the 
opening of parliament, and the pxovision of 
two millions sterling by Mr Goschen in his 
budget showed that the government were 
thoroughly in earnest Their proposals in 
relation to fiee education were set forth by 
Sir Wm Hart Dyke in committee on June 8. 
After tracing the history of the existing system 
of elemental y education, he explained that they 

91 
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proposed to give a grant of IO 5 a head to each 
scholar 111 aveiage attendance between five and 
fourteen years of age, and as regards such chil- 
dren, schools would either become wholly free, 
or would continue to charge a fee reduced by 
the amount of the gi aiit, according as the fee 
at present charged did 01 did not exceed IO 5 . 
When a fee was charged the fee would remain 
unaltered, when a change "was required for 
the educational benefit of the locality, and 
under these arrangements he believed that 
two-thirds of the elementary schools in Eng- 
land and Wales would become free There 
would be no standard limitations, but the 
grant would be restricted to schools where 
the compulsory power came in, and, as to the 
younger childien, it was proposed that m no 
case should the fee charged exceed He 
claimed for the scheme that it would result in 
all schools being retained in the same position 
in which they then were, while as to the ex- 
penditure involved, it would be rather under 
than ovei the sum estimated In conclusion 
he moved the necessary resolution, declaring 
it to be expedient to authorize the payments 
of the money required to give effect to the 
scheme The debate on the second reading of 
the bill, which was subsequently introduced, 
was opened on J une 22, and after four days 
in committee, it was read a third time on 
July 8, amid cheers from both sides of the 
House, not, however, until some 1 egrets had 
been expressed on the Liberal side that it 
did not establish popular control, and that no 
security had been given for an advancement 
m education 

Our record of the doings of parliament 
would not be complete without notice of the 
passing away of three notable figures, all of 
whom had made no small mark upon the 
history of their times During the Easter 
recess (March 31), died Earl Granville, leaving 
behind him a parbamentary career of upwards 
of fifty years Referring to the deceased 
statesman in a leading article, the Times justly 
said of him “ He was not a great orator, he 
never broke out into bnlhant peroratioijLS 
yrhioh sway the feelings and confuse the judg- 
But he showed the power of lucid 
with a command of hard-headed 


argument. His imperturbable good-humour 
never failed him, even when his temper must 
have been sorely tried, and though his wea- 
pons were neither sarcasm nor invective, yet 
he taught his opponents that on occasion he 
could be a dangerous enemy . Often 

he showed that strong practical sense which 
was a conspicuous feature of his intellect ” 

A few months later (Oct 6), and a no less 
striking parliamentary figure was taken from 
ns by the death of Mr W H Smith, in whom 
the Conservatives lost a steady-going and con- 
sistent, if not very brilliant, leader of the 
House Born in 1824, and educated at the 
Tavistock Grammar School, Mr Smith began 
life as a newspaper folder in the business of 
his father, the founder of the great newspaper 
agency which was afterwards identified with 
his name The business habits which he had 
acquired in the management of a large con- 
cern he took into parliament, and were the 
cause of his success m public affairs as they 
had been in business On the death of Mr 
Smith, Mr Arthur Balfour was hailed by 
Conservative acclamations as his successor in 
the leadership of the Conservative party m 
the Commons Meanwhile, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who once held that position, and 
might have continued long and honourably to 
fill it, was at the time touring in Mashona- 
land 

On the evening of the day that witnessed 
the death of Mr Smith at Walmer Castle, 
Mr Parnell, the late Irish leader, breathed 
his last at Brighton, only a few shoit months 
after his union with the lady for whose sake 
he sacrificed his political future The ex- 
leader’s death, however, did nothing towards 
reuniting the sections into which the Irish 
party had been split through his conduct 
There was now a comparative lull in Irish 
affairs, the “New Tipperary’’ had been aban- 
doned at the end of May, the Land Bill be- 
came law a little later, and for a time across 
the Irish Sea there seemed to be a reign of 
peace and quiet 

The Gladstonian cause continued to make 
headway during the year, and though its 
distinguished chief showed no abatement of 
his zeal for Home Rule, yet he indicated by 
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his public addresses, notably those at New- 
castle and to the rural delegates in London, 
that such other matters as the readjustment 
of taxation, reform of the lodger franchise, 
Scotch and Welsh disestablishment, payment 
of members, the establishment of district and 
parish councils, and a reform of the land laws, 
111 favour especially of the rural population, 
were engaging his earnest and sympathetic 
attention 

The conference of delegates, the first of the 
kind probably that had ever taken place, was 
an event of no mean importance, signifying, 
as it did, that the agricultural labourer was 
at length to be taken into consideration as a 
pohtical factor The conference took place in 
the Memorial Hall on the 10th of December 
Great care had been taken to make the meeting 
honestly representative of the rural districts, 
if not exclusively of the agricultural labouring 
cla^ Some four hundred delegates attended, 
and from the first it was evident that the 
nonconformist element laigely prevailed In 
nearly eveiy case the speeches were to the 
point, and showed dissatisfaction with the 
existing allotment system, and the desire for 
powers, through the instiumentahty of village 
or parish councils, to acquire land compulsorily 
and to relet it to the labourers cheaply They 
were even more unanimous against the exist- 
ing system of letting cottages, which, at the 
will of the farmer, they lost when they lost 
their work or left his service, they wished 
for an extension of the system of out-door 
relief, and at the same time a reduction of the 
rates, and they were generally agreed as to 
the ‘^tyranny” exercised by the farmer, the 
squire, and the parson, the latter especially 
coming in for their severe dislike 

The opinion was unanimous in favour of 
parish councils On the land question there 
was practical unanimity on three points they 
wanted (1) the land at a fair rent, (2) land 
and cottages with a fixed tenure, and (3) 
compensation for improvements “We don’t 
want the land for nothing, but at a fair 
market rent,” was the way they generally put 
the matter Speaker after speaker told the 
story of prohibitive rents, from £2 105 to ^3 
an acre, of attempts to confiscate improve- 


ments, of cruelly enhanced rents, &:c The 
conference showed in the plainest manner 
that the villagers were perfectly at one as to 
(1) the need for a new Local Government Bill, 
and (2) for a new Agricultuial Holdings Act 

On the following day (Dec 11), at a break- 
fast to which the delegates were invited, Mr 
Gladstone was given a warm reception by the 
villagers, and m a happy and appropriate 
speech he expressed his willingness to reduce 
election expenses, to divide the rates between 
landlord and tenant, to establish parish coun- 
cils, and to compel landlords to give land for 
allotments, but in legard to the labourers’ 
complaints against parson and squire, he 
argued that the interests of the squire, of the 
farmer, and of the labourer were all inter- 
dependent Mr Gladstone’s clearest utterance 
was distinctly in favour of parish lather than 
district councils, as being more competent to 
deal with labourers’ allotments, to defend 
rights of way, to protect ancient chanties, and 
to deal with expropriation for the benefit of 
villagers 

Whilst the Gladstonians were bringing to 
the front the grievances of the agricultural 
labourers, the Unionists, especially those in 
the following of Mr Chamberlain, were uiging 
forward the question of state pensions for the 
old and infirm of all classes of the labouring 
population The question was not, however, 
exclusively a^r^arty one, several Radicals or 
Liberals having been associated with Mr 
Chamberlain, among them being Mr W A 
Hunter, in advocating the claims of the aged 
poor for some better provision in old age than 
the workhouse, to some kinder treatment than 
out-door relief According to Mr Charles 
Booth, an acknowledged authority on the 
poor-law question, 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain which reach 65 years of 
age receive poor-relief, so that the number 
thus relieved m the preceding year was 
upwards of half a million, eight-ninths of 
whom had never received relief in any form 
until they reached 65 years of age The pro- 
posal was to abolish both out-door and indoor 
relief altogether, and at the age of 65 to pay 
to every individual in England and Wales a 
pension of five shillings a week The objection 
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to this, as to other schemes of the kind, was, 
that it would teach the poor and hard-working 
to rely less on their own thrift and industry 
and more upon state aid 

The lesson of the municipal and parlia- 
mentary elections of the year seemed to show 
that Mr Gladstone and his party had a reason- 
able prospect of success at the forthcoming 
general election, which it was now generally 
expected would take place in the fall of 1892 
One of the pimcipal events of an eventful 
pohtical year was the formal declaration by 
Mr Chamberlain that he neithei looked for 
nor desiied reunion with the Gladstonian 
party They (the Gladstonian s), he said, had 
accepted the policy of the Painellites, whilst 
between the sections of the Unionist party 
confidence had been created and prejudice 
removed For the last five years they had 
fought under the same flag together, they had 
sufFeied reverses together, and now they were 
determined — whatever might be the vicissi- 
tudes of the protracted struggle in which they 
were engaged, they were determined to march 
shoulder to shoulder until their object had 
been attained, and until they had finally 
defeated the vile conspiracy with which the 
integrity of the empire was being threatened 
Happily the year 1891 saw no repetition 
of the financial crisis of the preceding year, 
which, but for the prompt action of Mr 
Lidderdale, the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land (who, in recognition of his public services 
on that occasion, was subsequently presented 
with the freedom of the city and sworn of 
the privy council), would have brought about 
widespread disaster and luin No legislation 
can prevent panic or over-speculation, but 
many practical intellects were applied to the 
inquiry whether something could not be done 
to minimize the consequences which might 
arise from either, and Mr Goschen suggested 
a scheme for strengthening the metallic re- 
serve, which involved the issue of one-pound 
notes — a suggestion, however, which had no 
practical issue 

As regards labour questions, the most inter- 
esting event of the year was the appointment 
of a royal commission, with Lord Hartmgton 
(^e the year was out to become Duke of 


Devonshire through the death of his father) 
as chairman, among his colleagues being a 
number of labour repi esentatives The terms 
of reference were sufficiently wide to include 
inquiry into all conditions and circumstances 
affecting labour, and a report as to whether, 
and in what mannei, existing evils might be 
remedied 

Of labour disputes, the most important in 
the metiopolis were those of the omnibus 
men, carpenteis, and tailors The foimer 
was settled after the sti eets of London had, 
m the absence of the popular public convey- 
ance, presented for some days an uncommonly 
stiange appearance, by the concession of bet- 
ter pay and a twelve-hours’ day, the old time 
having been in some cases of the monstrous 
length of fifteen and sixteen hours The 
carpenters’ demand was mainly for an eight- 
hours’ day , but after a strike extending over 
SIX months, the arbitrators to whom, in com- 
mon with the masters, they had agreed to 
refer the issue, gave an awaid that practically 
settled nothing The stiike of the tailors 
likewise was for shorter hours and against an 
excess of overtime There was no relaxation 
of the agitation in favour of a legal eight- 
hours’ day, and signs became more and more 
manifest that the movement was growing 
both in strength and extent Mr Thomas 
Burt, M P , rightly claimed in his address 
to the Trades Union Congress that the de- 
mand for shorter hours was a genuine one, 
and not a meie pretext for obtaining higher 
wages , and the congress itself adopted, by a 
considerable majority, a resolution which cer- 
tainly neaily eveiyone believed affirmed the 
principle that legislation regulating hours of 
labour to eight a day should be m force in all 
trades and occupations, save where a majority 
of the organized membeis of any trade or 
occupation protest by a ballot voting against 
the same It afterwards appeared, however, 
that the actual number of the hours had been 
omitted from the resolution 

In the early part of the year an attempt 
on the part of the ‘^new unionists” among 
sailors and fiiremen to dictate terms to the 
shipowners collapsed, the latter having, 
through their federation, compelled the men 
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to accept a ticket from them and to woik m 
conformity with its conditions After several 
weeks’ struggle the strike leaders were re- 
pudiated by the men, and the strike ended in 
defeat 

The record of an eventful year ought not 
to be closed without a glance at the results of 
the decennial census, which showed that m 
April, England and Wales had a population 
of 26,001,018, being an increase of 3,026,572 
as compared with the enumeration of 1881, 
while in Scotland the population had increased 
from 3,737,573 in 1881, to 4,025,647 The 
Irish census returns showed that the popu- 
lation had fallen from 8,191,257 m 1841 to 
4,706,162 m 1891 

The year 1892 will be ever memorable as 
having been the one in which Mr Gladstone 
formed his fourth admimstration But there 
are sev^i®. events of minor, though still suf- 
ficiently momentous importance, to call for 
reference in this record, before touching upon 
that of the general election Fust of all, 
however, a word as to the social and financial 
outlook The hopes and wishes foi a pros- 
perous year that the lieges of these islands ex- 
changed with one another in its opening days 
were in many instances dismally disappomted 
For many the year brought with it poverty 
and distress A death in the royal family 
meant also a blighted London season, and re- 
stiicted social expenditure, a bad haivest 
and low prices signified rum to the farmer, 
while the failure of many small undertakings, 
though they did not greatly affect the city, 
brought about more real misery among the 
thrifty than might have been caused by a 
great financial crisis A recurience of the 
influenza epidemic, and the troubles arising 
from the conflicts between capital and labour, 
we shared with other nations, but we enjoyed 
almost a complete immunity from the cholera 
scourge, which, rising in the east, in China 
it was supposed, spread devastatingly over 
Europe, converting Hamburg for months into 
a huge pest-house, and grimly realizing in 
the midst of our nineteenth-century civili- 
zation the dread visitations of the middle 
ages 

The year indeed was one of mourning and 


of gloom It was but a fortnight old when 
the nation was plunged into the deepest grief 
by the untimely death of the Duke of Clarence, 
whose betrothal to the Princess Victoria Mary 
of Teck had been announced but a few weeks 
before, and whose wedding was to have been 
one of the events of the spring On the same 
day, and at almost the same hour, Cardinal 
Manning, who combined so intimately the 
diplomatic statesman with the rigid ascetic, 
passed away, deeply regretted by the labouring 
classes, whose friend he had always been, to 
be soon succeeded in the Eoman Catholic arch- 
bishopric of Westminster by Dr Vaughan 
Death continued busy during the remainder 
of the year, and amongst those whom he 
gathered in his garner we may mention Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, the foremost poet of the Vic- 
torian era, who died in October at Aldworth, 
and whose remains found a fitting resting- 
place beside those of Bobert Browning in 
Westminster Abbey, also one of the greatest 
and most popular preachers of the period of 
which we are treatmg, Mr Spurgeon, whose 
death evoked expressions of the deepest sor- 
row from men of all religions and every shade 
of thought throughout the civilized world 
Parliament met as usual in February, but 
with Mr Balfour as leader of the House in 
place of the late Mr W H Smith The 
principal work of the session, which dragged 
on till the end of J une, was the production of 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland, which 
was read a second time on May 24, but was 
not attempted to be pushed farther, the 
passing of a Clergy Discipline Bill, and of a 
measuie styled ^Ho facilitate the creation of 
small agricultural holdings,” which, from its 
own inherent defects, fell rather flat Several 
measures came before the House as we may 
say rather to test opinion than in the expec- 
tation that they would be passed Among 
these may be mentioned the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Bill, which was rejected on second read- 
ing by a narrow majority A few days before 
Mr Gladstone had written a letter to Mr S 
Smith, and issued it in pamphlet form, ex- 
plaining his objections to the bill, and urging 
his followers to vote against it Previously a 
Miners’ Eight Houis Bill had been i ejected 
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on second reading by a large majority, while 
a few days later (March 25) Mr Fenwick^s 
motion for the payment of members was 
negatived 

By the end of May it had become so evi- 
dent that paihameiit was drawing to its close 
that Mr Gladstone, in anticipation of the im- 
pending dissolution, addressed a meeting of 
the Liberal and Radical Union at the Memo- 
rial Hall upon the programme to be adopted 
at the coming election A foitnight later 
(June 13) Mr Balfour made a statement in 
the House announcing that the government 
had resolved to appeal to the country Ten 
days later Mr Gladstone’s election address to 
his constituents aj^peaied, dealing almost ex- 
clusively with the Irish question, and on the 
30th of June he opened his fouitli electoial 
campaign m Midlothian by a speech lasting 
over an hour Whilst all these utterances are 
matters of history so modern that it is needless 
to say anything furthei about them, it is per- 
missible to quote the pathetic concluding words 
of his address — 

“ In this the sixtieth year of my political 
life,” said the venerable statesman, I neces- 
sarily feel that this must surely be the last 
geneial election at which I can expect to 
solicit youi suffrages, and that now but a 
small and special share can belong to me in 
the woik which I have been endeavouring to 
sketch out It is thus an appropriate occasion 
to assure you that I am deeply grateful for 
the confidence which has been heretofoie 
accorded me by an overwhelming majority of 
your numbei, and which I humbly trust I 
have not forfeited And even now, closely 
circumscribed as is the space before me, I 
trust that if your minds have not changed 
concermng me, I may still, through the bounty 
of the Almighty, be permitted to render you 
for a while imperfect but devoted service ^ 
The result of the general election, which 
rail its uneven course amid demonstrations 
of excitement hardly surpassed in degree 
since the days of the corn-laws, was a net 
Liberal gain in the administrative county of 
London alone of ten seats, while when the 
poll had been returned from She far north, 
Greenock seat had been awarded to 


Sir T Sutherland, Lord Salisbury’s majority 
had been converted into a minority of forty 
The premier, however, resolved to meet par- 
liament, which met on the 4th of August, 
when an amendment to the address, moved 
by Mr Asquith, to the efiect that the govern- 
ment did not possess the confidence of the 
House and the country, was earned by exactly 
the numerical majority the whips had counted 
u^jon The majority included the Painellites, 
now 1 educed to a handful of nine, who voted 
for the expulsion of the Coerciomsts “without 
prejudice” to what they might decide to do 
when Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme 
should be submitted, and four Labour mem- 
bers 

Mr Gladstone m his fouith administration 
fell back for the most part upon his old and 
tried cabinet colleagues, his chief appoint- 
ments being as follows Loid feosebery, 
foreign seci etary , Mr Campbell-Bannerman, 
secietaiy of war, Eail Spencer, first loid of 
the admiialty, Mr Miindella, president of 
the board of trade, Earl Kimberley, lord- 
president of the council and seci etary for 
India , the Marquis of Ripon, colonial secre- 
tary , Sir William Harcourt, chancellor of 
the exchequer, Lord Herschell, loid-chan- 
celloi , Mr John Moiley, secretary for Ire- 
land, Mr Asquith, home-secretary, Mr A 
AcUnd, vice-president of the council, Mr 
Arnold Moiley, postmaster - general , Mr. 
Bryce, chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and lastly, though not least, Mi H H 
Fowler, president of the local government 
board Although nothing much could be 
said against these appointments individually, 
yet some criticisms were heard against office 
being confined to the “old gang,” as it was 
expressed But of all the circumstances 
connected with the formation of the cabinet, 
that which excited the most attention was 
the exclusion of Mr Labouchere, he attri- 
buting the fact to royal influence, while Mr. 
Gladstone took the sole responsibility thereof 
upon his own shoulders 

Mr Gladstone having formed his fourth 
administration, parliament was prorogued in 
order to give the combatants the rest they 
needed, and to allow the ministry the time 
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requisite for the preparation of the measures 
which they weie under promise to submit to 
the new House , and, as all the estimates had 
. been passed by arrangement before the dis- 
solution, there was no absolute necessity to 
go on Pending legislative action, the gov- 
ernment found themselves able to effect 
several good and wholesome changes adminis- 
tratively The chancellor of the exchequer 
giatified the county council, the first meeting 
of which took place in March, with Lord 
Bosebery as chairman, as well as the rate- 
payers, by conceding the annuity principle in 
the repayment of loans, and pleased Mr Tate 
and the public by givmg a site at Millbank 
for the erection of a gallery foi that gentle- 
man^s collection of pictures Mr H H 
Powler reduced the varymg property quali- 
ficatior^ squired for guardians of the poor 
to a mim^um of £ 6 , which enables those to 
who best know the needs of the poor, 
and reissued the circular bringing under the 
notice of guaidians and sanitary authorities 
the pi evading distress, and recommending 
them to arrange as far as possible for the 
execution of works on which unskilled labour 
might be employed Mr Asquith, as home- 
secretary, removed a burning grievance by 
reopening under proper regulations Trafalgar 
Square for public meetings, issued an order 
under the Eactory Act with a view to 
improving the lot of factory out-workers, 
and made additions to tlie schedule of dan- 
geious and unwholesome trades Mr John 
Morley appointed a small royal commission 
to investigate the case of the evicted tenants, 
under the presidency of Mr Justice Mathew, 
withdrew all the proclamations under the 
Coercion Act of 1887, restored the right of 
trial by jury, and revoked the proclamation 
declaring the National League to be a dan- 
gerous society, released the Gweedore pri- 
soners, and was (towards the end of the year) 
able to show that, notwithstanding the evict- 
ing policy entered upon by many landowners 
after the change of government, the steady 
decrease of crime and outrage which had set 
in before he returned to Lublin Castle had 
continued unabated 

While thus speaking of legislative and 


administrative work, it may not be out of 
place to devote a few lines to what we may 
term the parhament of London It took the 
initial steps for the acquisition of moie 
tramways, formulated a code of fair wages, 
adopted a scheme for the execution of autho- 
rized works without the intervention of a 
contractor, and proposed a programme of 
legislation for the ensuing session of parlia- 
ment 

As usual, the year did not pass over with- 
out risings, wars, and perturbations, in or 
adjoining our extended empire During the 
previous year we had had the troubles lu 
Manipur, arising out of the attempt to arrest 
the Senaputti, or regent, a brother of the de- 
posed Maharajah, resulting in the treacherous 
seizure and massacre of Mr Quinton, Mr 
Grim wood, and others, the retreat of the small 
gairzsou and escort when further defence had 
become impossible, the heroism of Mrs Grim- 
wood, the bravery of Lieut Grant and hia 
little band of 80 Ghoorkas, who withstood an 
attack of 4400 Mampuns with two guns on the 
fort of Thobal, which they were holding, repul- 
sing them with heavy loss, the suppression of 
the rising, the arrest, trial, and execution of 
the Senaputti and Tongal General, also the 
exciting diplomatic passage of arms between 
our government and Portugal in relation to 
the boundaries which separate the dominions 
and “ spheres of influence’' of the two countries 
in Eastern Africa To these tiouhles suc- 
ceeded, in the far East, the suspicious move- 
ments of Bussia in the Pamirs, which were 
considered to be too near the northern boun- 
daries of India to be pleasant, the rising 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan , the fight 
for the succession which followed the death 
of the Mahtur of Chitral , the Black Mountain 
expedition , and the contests between the 
Chins and the British forces Such were a 
few of the year’s crop of perturhaitions in 
Asia Afiica also — where the lions continued 
to divide the spoil — contiibuted her quota to 
the history of the year Mohammed Tewfik, 
khedive of Egypt, died in January, and was 
succeeded by his eldest ^on, Abbas Pasha, to 
whom, after much negotiation and a fruitless 
endeavour to modify the limits of Egyptian 
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territory by omitting the Sinai peninsula, the j 
sultan sent the firman of investiture From 
further south on the Daik Continent came 
earlier in the year serious news of trouble 
between the Eoman Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries, but the despatches of Captains 
Liigard and Williams gave an account of the 
proceedings in Uganda widely differing from 
those which had previously reached England 
fiom opposite sources The Biitish East 
Africa Company proposing to withdraw to 
the coast, the Church Missionary Society 
waited upon Lord Eosebery, and pointed out 
the evils likely to ensue if this step were 
taken, whereupon the cabinet decided to 
“adhere to the acceptance by their prede- 
cessors” of the principle of evacuation, and in 
order to facilitate it with greater safety, to 
furnish the pecuniary contribution necessary 
to prolong the occupation for an extended 
period of three months, or until the end of 
next March, and to send Sir Gerald Portal 
as British commissioner to report on the 
actual state of affairs, and the best means of 
dealing with the country While one great 
African association was thus contemplating 
withdrawal from a magnificent stretch of 
territory, Mr Cecil Eh odes, the ^‘diamond 
king,” and prime ministei of the Cape, was 
discoursing to another of extended operations 
and lessened expenditure in the vast dominions 
yvherein the British South Africa Company 
exercises influence, boldly urging even an 
overland telegraphic connection of Egypt with 
the Cape Morocco was the scene of an ex- 
citing episode, the treaty negotiations between 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith and the Sultan ending 
in a violent rupture and the withdrawal of the 
British mission from Fez 

Among the other events of the year that 
had far-reachmg social or financial bearings, 
mention should not be omitted of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference at Brussels, at 
which Sir C Eivers -Wilson, speaking on be- 
half of the British government, declared its 
faith in monometallism pure and simple, and 
that it would be unwilling to withdraw the 
lialf-sovereign from circulation except on pro- 
visiioai of an advantageous alternative Far 
nqtore momentous in its results was the ap- 


pointment of an Indian Currency Commission, 
with Lord Herschell as chairman, its report 
published in June, 1893, producing, m con- 
junction with the action of the two govern- 
ments, something like a financial revolution 
The recommendations of the report were to 
the effect that, in order to meet and check the 
constantly declining value of the rupee, the 
Indian mints should be closed to the public 
as regards the free coinage of silver, but that 
at the same time they should be used by the 
government for the coinage of silver in ex- 
change for gold, at the rate of Is the 
rupee A bill was at once passed by the 
Viceroy’s Council m that sense Its im- 
mediate effect in the London market was to 
send up the value of the rupee 3^ per cent, 
and to send down silver 4 per cenf The 
effect on the American market was nothing 
less than disastrous, compelling the United 
States legislature to review its policy in regard 
to silver It IS too early to arrive at a final 
judgment on the working of the new system, 
but it seemed at the time the least undesii- 
able method of escaping from an almost hope- 
less deadlock 

It will be long before the failure of the 
Liberator Building Society with its aflihated 
banks and other concerns is forgotten, carry- 
ing, as it did, ruin to thousands of families 
Seven millions sterling were said to have been 
invested in these undertakings, chiefly by 
thrifty working folk or persons of the poorer 
trading class Hundreds had placed their 
whole in the keeping of the arch-scoundrels 
who combined prayer-meetings with finance, 
and when the crash came suicide and madness 
marked the effect upon many of the victims 
Several of the men implicated m the fraudu- 
lent concerns, notably Hobbs, Wright, and 
Newman, were promptly bi ought to justice 
and sentenced to varying teims of penal servi- 
tude , but Jabez Balfour, the man chiefly con- 
cerned in these nefarious concerns, fled, tak- 
ing refuge m Argentina, the only country in 
the world with which we had not at the time 
an extradition treaty The lack being re- 
medied, however, efforts were successfully 
made to bring him to well-merited punishment 

One of the sights of the year was the 
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portentous May Day demonstration in Hyde 
Park, which brought together from three to 
five hundred thousand persons, in favour of a 
legal eight-hour working day Another event 
of equal importance as regards labour interests 
was the adoption by the Trades^ Congress at 
Glasgow of a resolution in favour of a general 
eight-hour bill, miners to be excepted, and 
any trade organization to be left the power 
by protesting to secure exemption Early in 
the year between 300,000 and 400,000 miners 
in England, Wales, and Scotland left work in 
obedience to the call of the Miners^ Federa- 
tion, which urged a week or fortnight’s “play” 
to exhaust the coal-owners’ resources, and thus 
make a threatened reduction of wages unne- 
cessary At the end of a week it was decided 
to resume work, the effect desired having 
been attained In November a dispute in 
the cotton trade came to a head, and some 
50,000 operatives went out of work, rather 
than accept a reduction of 5 per cent in 
their wages After upwards of 13,000,000 
spindles had been idle for twenty weeks a 
compromise was arranged (March 15, 1893), 
wheieby the men accepted a reduction of 
in the pound (about 2 91 per cent) for six 
months ceitain, and both parties agreed to 
use an amicable method of setthng matters 
in dispute in the future Before the lock- 
out in the cotton industry was ended, the 
country saw business menaced by a strike 
affecting the shipping trade The focus of 
this was Hull, and the question was not 
primarily one of wages, but related to the 
organization of labour The contest, in fact, 
was between the “ new unionism ” and “ free 
labour” After a period of preparation the 
quarrel broke out between the Dockers’ Union 
and Messrs Wilson, the steamship owners, 
one of whom had been a founder of the union 
only a short time before The beginning of 
the strike was somewhat trifiing Some sailors 
were in arrear with their subscription to the 
union; the union forbade their barges to be 
unloaded, Messrs Wilson tried to import non- 
union labour , a general strike began ; it lasted 
from the latter part of February to the middle 
of May, leaving matters very much as they 
were, but having caused great suffering, and 


having for the time seriously injured the 
trade of the port of Hull Unfortunately, 
the struggle was marked by much bitterness 
and disorder on the part of the strikers, and 
several iiots and incendiary fires took place 
during the course of it 
Another strike, still more serious, and of 
longer duration than the last, was destined 
to mark the labour annals of the year It 
directly involved some hundreds of thousands 
of miners, and indirectly gave a most serious 
check to traffic and manufactures, and there- 
fore to employment Here the question was 
simply one of wages The masters proposed 
to withdraw a considerable part of the ad- 
vance in wages which had been granted in 
1889, the men strenuously objected, and re- 
fused to work at any other than the old rates. 
The strike began on July 28, and rapidly 
spread over the districts controlled by the 
Miners’ Fedeiation, though Noithumberland 
and Durham took no part in it After a short 
period, maiked by disorder and not, the Welsh 
masters and their men came to terms, but all 
over the English Midlands the contest went 
on, not only week after week, but month after 
month Though there was between the paities 
a contention as to the recent and actual price 
of coal, the men made no secret of the fact 
that they were in reality fighting foi a new 
principle They asked to have a minimum 
fixed below which wages could not go, in 
other words, they conteuded for the principle 
of “a living wage” The masters declined, 
and the struggle proceeded until the large 
funds of the union were exhausted , misery 
and semi-starvation prevailed in many of the 
coal districts, the women and childien, of 
course, being the chief sufferers, yet the 
strikers held out Fortunately the public, 
recognizing the justice of the demand of the 
miners, came to their aid with generous sub- 
scription, and so greatly ameliorated the 
sufferings of the workers and their families 
In the second week of October the mayors 
of six great industrial centres in the north of 
England held a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of masters and men, but it was 
without avail The same result attended a 
conference held a few weeks later m London, 
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though, the masters consented to piopose a 
much smaller reduction than that which they 
had named at first At last, after the strike 
had lasted nearly four months, the government 
saw their opportunity and intervened Mr. 
Gladstone wiote a letter to the two federations 
representing the masters and the men, pro- 
posing that Loid Eosebery should preside at 
a conference, not as arbitrator or umpne, but 
as one who should ‘‘ offer his good offices in 
order to assist the jiaities in aniving between 
themselves at a fiiendly settlement of the 
questions in dispute ” The conference took 
place on the 17th of November, at the Foreign 
Office, and, after a sitting extending ovei four 
hours and a half, the two parties signed an 
agi’eement terminating the strike The terms 
weie that the men should resume work at 
the old rate of wages till February 1 , that 
a board of conciliation should be formed of 
fourteen lepresentatives on each side, that 
this boaid should meet on December 13, and 
endeavour to elect a chairman from outside, 
failing which they should ask tbe speaker of 
the House of Commons to nominate one Thus 
ended one of the most momentous strikes of 
the latter third of the nineteenth century, 
having established, in the public conscience 
at least, the principle that there is a minimum 
wage below which it is impossible to expect 
a man to work 

But though the public mind may be said to 
have been concerned with strikes and lock- 
outs from the beginning to the end of the 
year, yet there were other and equally stirring 
events to occupy attention Parliament sat 
nine and a half months out of the twelve,* and 
though it got through an amount of labour 
that wad almost herculean, it was rendered 
almofift nugatory by the action of the House 
of Lords. A numb^ of important bills which 
were introduced, and advanced a *stage, had 
m the end to be withdrawn in order not to 
stop the way of necessary business or impede 
the progress of the Hotne Eule Bill The 
latter was introduced by the prime minister 
on February 18, in a emmmed and excited 
Iffousfe, with a speech wMA can be described 
less than marvellous, considermg 
^ liaie speaker. It passed the hirst 


reading on the 17th, and on the 22d of Apiii 
was read a second time The controversy 
dragged on through the summer, the op- 
position using every means in their power to 
delay and obstruct But by the drastic appli- 
cation of the closure the bill passed through 
committee and was read a third time by a 
slightly reduced majority (34) on September 3 
— to pass instantly to its doom in the House 
of Loids, that body rejecting the measure 
after four nights’ debate by 419 to 41- a ma- 
jority of rathei more than 10 to 1 

Such having been the fate of the bill, it is 
needless to take up space by describing its 
provisions, especially as it must still be in the 
minds of most people who took any interest 
in the matter Su&ce it to say that it was 
much on the lines of the first bill, with the 
exception that it provided for the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster It is 
equally unnecessary to do more than refer to 
the hot agitation which was kept up all over 
the country duimg the entire parliamentaiy 
session, especially by the Conservative paity 
Particular attention was paid to the rousing 
of Ulster, both Lord Salisbury and Mr 
Balfour paid it a visit 
When the Home Eule Bill had been dis- 
posed of in the Commons the house adjourned 
until November, when the Employers^ Lia- 
bility Bill and the Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Bill, better known as the 
Parish Councils Bill, were proceeded with 
The first-named bill had been introduced by 
Mr Asquith in Februaiy, and was read a 
second time on April 25, and was then re- 
ferred to the standing committee on law 
The government agreed to extend the pro- 
visions of the bill to workmen in the employ- 
ment of the crown, though not to soldiers or 
sailors On the resumed consideration of the 
bill as amended, in November, Mr W McLaren 
moved the insertion of a new clause enabling 
workmen to contract themselves out of the 
act if the employers had made contributions 
to an insurance fund which would piovide 
compensation in case of death or accident 
The proposed clause was rejected by 236 to 
217 The bill, with some slight alterations, 
was then passed and sent up to the Lords, who 
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at once inserted a contracting-out clause, and 
thus, in the opinion of the majority of work- 
men, ruined the bill. 

The other measure, foi the passing of which 
the Commons had sat through part of the Christ- 
mas holidays and well on into January, the 
Local Government (England and Wales) Bill, 
received still less consideration at the hands 
of the hereditary legislatois This hill, 
which was introduced by Mr H H Fowler 
on March 21, was for the purpose of reforming 
the existing system of parish government by 
establishing in every parish of not less than 
300 population (smaller parishes being grouped 
together) a parish council, to be elected annu- 
ally within a month of April 15, by ballot, 
by the registered county council and parlia- 
mentary electors without plural voting The 
council, it was provided by the bill, would 
appoint its*own chairman, and would consist 
of not less than five nor more than fifteen 
members, the exact number being fixed by 
the county council, it would be entitled to 
meet in any schoolroom in receipt of the par- 
liamentary grant , it would appoint the over- 
seers and hold all parish property , and to it 
would be transferred the whole of the raa- 
chmery of the allotment acts, together with 
the making of provision for lighting, watching, 
baths and wash-houses, burials, public li- 
braries, &c New powers were given to these 
councils with regard to the acquisition of laud 
and buildings for public purposes, recreation 
grounds, water supply, the preservation of 
rights of way, and the holding of parochial 
property, and the right was granted them to 
petition the Local Government Board, whose 
order would be effectual without confirmation 
by pailiament, for power to take compulsorily 
land for allotments or hiring Where land 
was taken compulsorily there was to be no 
additional allowance by the arbitrators on 
that ground Without the consent of the 
parish meetuig or the district council (which 
would be the rural sanitary authority recon- 
stituted) they would be unable to incur any 
loan or expense which involved an annual 
rate exceeding one penny in the pound 

in towns the hill converted the improve- 
ment commissioners and the local hoards into 


urban district councils The bill further 
abolished plural voting and all qualifications 
and disqualifications on the ground of sex In 
regard to boards of guardians, the bill pro- 
posed to do away with all ex-qfficio and nomi- 
nated guardians and all qualifications for 
guardians, who would be elected by the same 
constituency as the parish council, by ballot, 
and without pluial or proxy voting The 
same principle and method for the election of 
guardians would prevail all over the country, 
including the metropolis, all highway author- 
ities were abolished, and their powers trans- 
ferred to the district council, whose chairman 
would become, by virtue of his office, a justice 
of the peace for the county 

The hill having been read a first time, its 
further consideration was adjourned until the 
reassembling of the House in the autumn 
(Nov 2), when Mr Fowlei, in moving the 
second reading, announced certain modifica- 
tions After several days’ discussion it was 
read a second time, the government being 
urged by the opposition to drop that part of 
the biM relating to the poor-law 

Not only in respect to political, but also as 
regards social and other matters, the year 
1893 stands out in an exceptional light It 
was a year of menace and dangea', and m one 
respect, of catastrophe On four or five oc- 
casions during the twelve months the direct 
relations between England and foreign powers 
passed through extremely important, if not 
highly critical, stages In consequence of the 
action of the French in Siam, we seemed for 
a time m imminent penl of war with our 
nearest continental neighbours Fortunately 
our cabinet did not lose its head, as some of 
the Pans Chauvinists did, and not a few of 
our English papers, and so Lord Eosebery 
was able to arrange matters amicably 

An old controversy with the United States, 
which had more than once been the cause of 
annoying complications, namely, the question 
as to the rights of seal-fishing in the Behnng 
Sea, was fortunately settled hj arbitration 
The Baron de Courcel, Lord Hannen, Senatoi 
Morgan, and four other distinguished arbi- 
trators formed the eoutt, which sat fiom May 
to August m Paris The case for Britain 
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was set forth by Sir Charles Russell and Sir ■ 
Richard Webster, that of the United States 
by Mr Charles and Mr E J Phelps The 
award, delivered on August 15, prescribed — 
(1) The total prohibition of sealing at all 
times within a zone of 60 geographical miles 
of the Pribyloff Islands, (2) the establishment 
of a close season for the fur seal from May to 
July on the high seas over a wide expanse of 
the Pacific and the Pehiing Sea, and (3) the 
creation of a system of licensing, under which 
authorized vessels only are to be permitted to 
engage m pelagic sealing Neither England 
nor Canada, nor the United States were quite 
satisfied with the award, but perhaps that is 
the highest testimony in its favour. Theie is 
no doubt that it decidedly advanced the prin- 
ciple of arbitiation as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes 

Our spheres of influence and dominion in 
Africa were disturbed at nearly all points of 
the compass In consequence of the action of 
the new Khedive of Egypt in appointing a 
retrograde Turk, Eakhri Pasha, to form a new 
ministry, very determined action had to be 
taken by Lord Cromer and the foreign secre- 
tary , but their action was effectual, and the 
crisis passed Sir Gerald Portal's mission to 
Uganda, made necessary by the withdrawal 
of the British East Africa Company, was ac- 
complished with success, and his settlement 
of the country was accepted alike by Protes- 
tants and Catholics, the jealousies and dis- 
putes between whom first brought on a critical 
state of affairs Unfortunately, in South 
Africa difficulties with the natives were not 
BO bloodlessly arranged Por a long time 
trouble had been brewing between the ‘^young 
men" of the warlike Matabele and the white 
settlers m Mashonaland , and in the summer 
a Matabele raid upon the peace-loving Ma- 
shonas had to be forcibly repelled by the 
police of the Chartered Company The result 
was that the company soon found itself at 
war with Lobengula, the chief of the Mata- 
bele Reinforced by a column of Bechuana- 
land police, under Colonel Goold- Adams, the 
company's force advanced m October upon 
Bcduwayo, the capital of the Matabele The 
county being difficult and almost unknown, 


it was an anxious time for all concerned The 
Matabele numbered <xt least 15,000 warriors, 
while the British forces did not exceed 800, 
moreover, the dieaded rainy season was com- 
ing on But within a few weeks of the first 
advance the little force had defeated the 
natives in several sharp encounters and occu- 
pied Bulawayo, forcing Lobengula to take to 
flight While in pursuit of him, however, a 
company under Captain Wilson wassurrounded 
and cut to pieces This was the only serious 
loss during the war, in most of the other en- 
gagements the Matabele alone leaving many 
dead upon the field It has often been said, 
and it IS no doubt true, that the course of 
empire must be onward there is no turning 
back but it should be added that the Radical 
press, led by Mr Labouchere, was very severe 
in its strictures upon the way in which this 
‘Gittle war" had been provoked, and the 
manner in which it was conducted 

But the event of 1893 which most shocked 
public feeling, and which cost a larger number 
of British lives than the whole of the engage- 
ments in South Africa, was the loss of the 
Vtctorta, one of the finest ships of the British 
navy, together with the admiral and the 
greater portion of the crew The disaster is 
too recent and too well in the public memory 
to need any words of description here, beyond 
the bare mention of the fact that through 
someone's blunder a ship that was repoited 
to have cost a million of money went to the 
bottom with the commander-m-chief of the 
squadron, twenty-two officers, and some three 
hundred and forty men 

We must not close the annals of 1893 with- 
out recording two events of the first impor- 
tance connected with the royal family Early 
in May the country was pleased, though not 
surprised, to learn of the engagement of the 
Duke of York to the Princess May The 
princess had endeared herself to the British 
people by her conduct under the sad bereave- 
ment of the previous year, and the public 
satisfaction in the announcement of the mar- 
riage was as great as had been the sorrow felt 
at the news of that first bitter loss The 
royal wedding took place on the 6th of July, 
I in the chapel of St James’s Palace, amid every 
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sign of rejoicing on the part of the enoimous 
crowds of people that lined the streets of 
London^ and with all the elements of pleasure 
and beauty that could be lent by one of the 
loveliest days of a summer such as England 
does not enjoy perhaps twice in a century 
The other royal event was the death of the 
queen’s brother-in-law, the Duke of Coburg, 
and the succession to the vacant throne of 
her second son, the Duke of Edinburgh 
The year 1894 will be for evei memorable 
m the annals of the Liberal paity as being 
the one in which the foremost of Victorian 
statesmen severed his connection with the 
cabinet, and closed his brilliant and useful 
career so far as practical politics was concerned, 
although happily he was still spared to enjoy 
a dignified and not unfruitful retirement It 
IS generally supposed that the rejection of 
the Home Eule Bill by the House of Lords 
and the emasculation of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill to such an extent that it was 
deemed advisable to drop it, thus bringing 
about, as he believed, a dead-lock in legisla- 
tion, were largely instrumental in leading 
Mr Gladstone to the conclusion that the time 
had come for his relinquishment of office, the 
great constitutional question touching the 
veto of the Upper Chamber requiring for its 
settlement the strength and energy of a man 
in the prime rather than at the end of his 
career If these considerations had their 
influence, as doubtless they had, there were 
other and still more cogent reasons tending 
to the same end, and it is more than probable 
that these were the determining cause of liis 
setting the word “finis” to his parliamentary 
work when and as he did 

But before touching upon those matters, 
it will be necessary to fill into our record the 
series of events that led up to and brought 
about the closing act After a brief adjourn- 
ment over Christmas, Parliament reassembled 
early in February, when the Commons at 
once proceeded to consider the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and m consequence of the con- 
tracting-out clause inserted by the Upper 
House, it was deemed inexpedient to proceed 
any further with it, and it was withdrawn 
(February 20), to the no small annoyance, it 


must be said, of a section of the Badical press 
and some labour associations For instance, 
it IS worthy of note, as marking the opinion 
of a large body of workers concerned, that 
the committee of the Trade Union Congress 
condemned the action of the Lords as the 
work of “ irresponsible legislators, who have 
rendered insecure your lives and limbs when 
toiling from day to day to enrich them and 
the nation” 

The Parish Councils Bill suffered at the 
hands of the peers in the same way as the 
Accidents Bill, although not to so crippling 
an extent For some days the bill was 
shuttle-cocked between the two Houses, 
amendments being erased or reinserted with 
or without modification, until the Commons, 
wearying of the game, prudently decided that 
three-parts of a bill were better than no 
measure at aU There was a moment, how- 
ever, when it seemed likely that the same 
course would be taken with it as with the 
Employers’ Liability Bill But an interval 
of two days for reflection and a cabinet meet- 
ing led to the decision (February 26) that it 
was best to accept two of the amendments to 
which the peers attached the most importance, 
one dealing with the compulsory purchase 
and hiring of land, the other referring to the 
appointment of trustees of parochial chanties 

It was on March 1st that Mr Gladstone 
rose to deal with the Lords’ amendments 
He remarked that the usual course was to 
take the amendments seriatim, but on this 
occasion the government had found it neces- 
sary to arrive at a decision upon them as a 
whole Two amendments had been made in 
regard to which the government strongly 
dissented frona the House of Lords — so 
strongly indeed that they could m no circum- 
stances be a party to a final arrangement for 
incorporating them in the law of the country 
beyond the reach of future alteration The 
first thing that occurred to him and his 
colleagues was that the sending and resend- 
ing and again resending of this paiticular 
bill between the two Houses was an operation 
which had continued long enough They had 
therefore resolved to adopt a decisive course, 
and to accept the Loids’ amendments under 
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protest, with tlie hope that on an early oppor- 
tunity they might be reversed and effaced 
The first amendment touched the question 
between a population of 200 and a population 
of 300 as a qualification for a parish council 
In raising the number of the population the 
House of Lords had been ill-advised, but the 
second amendment was of a still more serious 
chaiacter This House had frankly adopted 
the principle that the management of local 
authoiities should be vested in the represen- 
tatives of the parish community To hand 
over to the charity commissioners the busi- 
ness of deciding whether the controlling 
influence in the management of these chanties 
was to be given to the parish community 
would he to transfer to the commissioners a 
duty which it behoved Pailiament, and Par- 
liament alone, to deal with Still the amend- 
ments were limited to particular portions of 
the measure, and did not interfere with the 
great principles of local government to which 
the bill would give effect In these circum- I 
stances the government had arrived at the 
conclusion that it would not be well to wreck 
the whole work of the session They had 
therefore reluctantly determined to withdraw 
their opposition to the Lords’ amendments, 
but to withdraw it under protest, while assert- 
ing that they looked forward to an early 
reversal of the unfortunate decision which 
had been arrived at by the other House 

Having thus, in the briefest possible man- 
ner, disposed of the amendments, Mr Glad- 
stone proceeded to address himself to the 
larger question of the general competence of 
the House of Peers 

The question (said he) is whether the 
judgment of the House of Lords is not 
merely to modify, but is to annihilate the 
whole work of the House of Commons — work 
which has been performed at an amount and 
sacrifice of time, labour and convenience totally 
unprecedented Well, sir, we have not been 
anxious — I beheve I speak for my colleagues, 
I know I speak my own conviotions — we have 
mot been desirous to precipitate or unduly to 
«^cwtuate a crisis We have been desirous 
th teve something from the wreck of the 
work We feel that this hill is a 


bill of such value that upon the whole, great 
as we admit the objections to be to the ac- 
ceptance of these amendments, the objections 
are still greater and weightier to a course 
which would lead to the rejection of the bill 
We are compelled to accompany that accep- 
tance with the sorrowful declaration that the 
differences, hot of a temporary or casual 
nature merely, but differences of conviction, 
differences of prepossession, differences of 
mental habit and differences of fundamental 
tendency between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, appear to have reached 
a development m the present year such as to 
create a state of things of which we are com- 
pelled to say, that, in our judgment, it can- 
not continue Sir, I do not wish to use hard 
words, which are easily employed and as 
easily retorted It is a game that two can 
play at But without using hard words, without 
presuming to judge of motives, without desiring 
or venturing to allege imputations, I have 
felt it a duty to state what appear to be in- 
disputable facts The issue which is raised 
between a deliberative assembly elected by 
the votes of more than. 6,000,000 of people, 
and a deliberative assembly occupied by many 
men of virtue, by many men of talent, of 
course with considerable diversities and vari- 
eties, IS a controversy which, when once 
raised, must go forward to an issue The issue 
has been postponed, long postponed, I rejoice 
to say It has been postponed in many cases 
to a considerable degree by that discretion, 
circumspection and reserve in the use of enor- 
mous privileges which the House of Lords on 
many occasions in my recollection, m the time 
of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aber- 
deen and other periods, have shown But I 
am afraid, sir, that the epoch, the age of that 
reserve and circumspection may have gone 
hy I will not abandon all hope of it, hut I 
must say of the present, I do not like to say 
that the situation is intolerable, because that 
IS a hard and may seem a dictatorial word , 
but I think honourable gentlemen opposite 
must feel, as I feel, that m some way or other 
a solution will have to be found for this 
tremendous contrariety and mcessant conflict 
upon matters of high principle and profound 
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importance between the representatives of the 
people and those who fill a nominated chamber 
It IS not with the House of Commons to pro- 
nounce a judgment on this subject The 
House of Commons is itself a party in the 
case I have no difficulty in pronouncing a 
judgment on behalf of the ministry in the 
issues that have been raised throughout this 
year between the two Houses We take 
frankly, fully and finally the side of the 
House of Commons The House of Commons 
could not be a final judge in its own case, and 
I am by no means anxious to precipitate pro- 
ceedings of that kind, however they may be 
invited by an impatience most natural in the 
circumstances of the case Ho doubt, sir, 
there is a higher authority than the House of 
Commons It is the authority of the nation 
which must in the last resort decide Hap- 
pily, we know that we all of us are sufficiently 
turned m the habits of constitutional freedom 
to regard that issue as absolutely final upon 
one and upon all alike of every one of these 
subjects The time when that judgment is 
to be invited and the circumstances under 
which it IS to be invited, of course, constitute 
a question of the gravest character, and one 
which the executive government of the day 
can alone consider and decide My duty ter- 
minates by calling the attention of the House 
to the fact, which it is really impossible to set 
aside, that m considering these amendments, 
limited as their scope may seem to some to 
be, we are considering a part, an essential 
and inseparable part of a question enormously 
large, a question which has become profoundly 
acute, which will demand a settlement and 
must receive at an early date that settlement 
from the highest authority 

Aftei a reply to the venerable statesman 
by Mr Balfour and some remarks from Lord 
Bandolph Churchill — soon himself no longer 
to adorn that chamber with his high qualities 
— the peers’ amendments with reference to 
the population limit and the chanty trustees 
were agreed to without a division The bill 
then went to the Lords and finally became 
law, and the prolonged session of 1893 — 
after lasting thirteen months — was formally 
prorogued (March 3rd) 


The importance of the act thus added to 
the statute-book can hardly be overestimated 
It constituted a legitimate and long-needed 
extension of our national system of self- 
government, which had worked so well in 
the past, to our villages and rural districts 
No such wide and far-reaching measure of 
feform had been passed since 1832 It is no 
exaggeration to say that it infused renewed 
life and vitality into thousands of English 
parishes, and made the agricultural labourer 
— in some respects the most pitiful figure in 
our modern industrial life — a citizen in his 
own parish, thus opening up to him possibili- 
ties of CIVIC duty and civic improvement 
before undreamt of If for nothing else Mr 
Gladstone’s last premiership will be lemem- 
beied in days to come for this, its great and 
almost inestimable work for the emancipation 
and development of the English people 

With tlie passing of this act ended the 
great Liberal statesman’s closing session, and 
the speech above quoted was in fact the 
last he made at the table of the House of 
Commons Humours of his appioaching re- 
tiiement had been current for some weeks 
During his stay at Biarritz in the month of 
Eebruary a London journal announced the 
event as having been decided upon , hut the 
leport brought forth a contradiction, though 
in guarded terms, from the prime minister’s 
private secretaiy It was true, the letter said, 
that for many months past Mr Gladstone’s 
age and the condition of his sight and hear- 
ing had, in his judgment, made relief from 
public cares desirable, and that accordingly 
his term of office had been at any moment 
liable to interruption from these causes, in 
their nature permanent However, being 

Ignorant of the course which events, impor- 
tant to the nation”, might take during the 
remainder of the session, ^^he had not said 
or done anything which could, in any degree, 
restrain his absolute freedom and that of his 
colleagues with regard to the performance of 
arduous duties now lying, or likely to lie, 
before them ” 

Notwithstanding this cautiously - worded 
denial, and to some extent perhaps in conse- 
quence of it, the public mmd became prepared 
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for Mr Gladstone’s disappearance at no dis- 
tant date from public life The failure of his 
physical powers had become very marked 
towards the close of the session of 1893, after 
the strain of the Home Rule Bill had been 
taken off his shoulders Whilst that measure 
was before the House he had felt constrained 
to put forth all the poweis of his wonderful 
intellect and of his marvellous physique, in 
order to pilot it safely into port, but no 
sooner had that effoit ceased than he dele- 
gated more and more of his duties as leader 
of the House to his colleagues 

Still, it was not definitely known until his 
return to London, even by the members of 
his cabinet, that his mind was made up On 
the 17th of January a statement on the 
subject, which had appeared on the 4th of 
that month in the New YotTc T\ ibune, was 
lepublished in London It lemarked that 
while the veteran statesman’s general health 
and vitality were ^‘little short of miraculous”, 
yet “ his hearing is no longer good He does 
not always collect with entire accuracy what 
IS said, and therefore does not always meet 
the points msed” The letter went on to 
say that there was a still graver matter, 
namely, the condition of his eyesight Shortly 
after the premier left London for Biarritz, 
Dr Granger of Chester had been sent for and 
consulted m regard to the condition of his 
eyes “He told Mr Gladstone,” the writer 
proceeded, “ not, I suppose, for the first time, 
that a cataract had entirely obliterated the 
sight of one eye, and that another cataract 
had begun to form on the other eye ” 

On the evening of the day on which this 
letter appeared in the London papers Mr 
Gladstone entertained the members of his 
cabinet, no other guest being present , and it 
has been generally understood that it was on 
this occasion that his fixed intention was first 
made known to his colleagues, although 
amongst those who were more or less in the 
political entom age of the premier it had for 
some weeks been known that he was earnestly 
considering the question ^ Nevertheless, up 
to the 28th of February cautious denial con- 
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tinned to be given to all statements in respect 
to his supposed purpose of resigning 

On that date, indeed, a statement made 
“on authority” declared that Mr Gladstone 
had ^‘neither resigned nor taken any steps 
with a view to resignation” But the fact 
that Loid Rosebery had been suddenly called 
to Windsor on the 24th, caused most people 
to suspect that there was moie than appeared 
behind all these denials And yet when, on 
the following day (March 1), Gladstone, as 
we have seen, delivered his carefully- worded 
speech on the Parish Councils Bill and against 
the House of Lords, the occasion passed with- 
out a word or sign to indicate that it was in 
fact his last utterance from his place on the 
treasuiy bench 

Mr Lucy, who has given an interesting 
description of the scene, says, “While the 
House was crowded to its fullest capacity, it 
surely did not know what was happening” 
The air was full of rumours, but “ the mam 
effect of the speech was to disci edit the 
supposition that resignation was imminent’, 
although “ that it had been decided upon and 
must take place at an early date was accepted 
as inevitable” Nor was his manner on that 
memorable occasion such as to mark one who 
was retiring fiom the fray, preparatoiy to 
putting off his armour for ever “Looking 
on the upright figure, standing by the brass- 
hound box,” says Mr Lucy, “watching the 
mobile countenance, the fiee gestures, noting 
the ardour with which the flag was waved, 
leading to a new battle-field, it was im- 
possible to associate the thought of resigna- 
tion with the premier’s mood ” 

Yet, notwithstanding the absence of any 
indication of finality about the speech, it had 
a melancholy interest to not a few who heard 
it Shortly after its delivery Mr Justin 
McCarthy met John Morley in the lobby and 
asked him “ if that was really the last speech 
of the old man?” “The very last,” was Mr 
Morley’s reply History supplies but few 
similar instances of a man who had held such 
a foremost place before the world laying it 
down and going into retirement without a 
single word of warning or farewell 

It IS not a little curious to note the differ- 
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ent impressions this trumpetless exit made on 
different minds Some of the statesman’s 
opponents affected to think that it was not 
treating the House with sufficient respect, 
and perhaps resenting the quiet dignity and 
grandeur of such a close in the case of a man 
whom they liked to represent as “ intoxicated 
with his own verbosity”, they pretended that 
he had prepared an important statement, but 
refrained from making it at the express wish 
of ^^the highest authority” If such was the 
case — and one can hardly credit the statement 
— the effect it produced was entirely in keep- 
ing with Gladstone’s unostentatious character 
It IS said of Wordsworth, that when asked 
why he had not written more love poetry, 
he replied that he dould not trust himself 
to write in that vein, his feelings were too 
strong In much the same way one can well 
imagine a man of Gladstone’s strong emo- 
tional temperament shrinking from an ordeal 
like that of making a farewell speech before 
an assembly in which he had taken so pro- 
minent a part for well-nigh sixty years, and 
from which he had seen such a host of noble 
figures pass away one after another and melt 
into the great beyond It was better and 
altogether more fitting that the greatest 
leader of the Victorian era should disappear, 
as was said at the time, ‘^as silently as the sun 
itself when it sets behind the western hills” 
The day following the delivery of his last 
speech, which practically closed the session, 
the great commoner’s resignation was made 
public, the cause assigned for the act being 
the malady which had attacked both his eyes 
On March 3rd he had an audience of the 
Queen, and gave up the seals of office In 
taking this step it is understood that he re- 
commended Her Majesty to make choice of 
Lord Eosebery as his successor This recom- 
mendation was followed, and Eosebery at 
once accepted Her Majesty’s offer of the 
premiership But little change took place 
m the cabinet beyond the retirement of its 
venerable figure-head, Lord Eosebery’s place 
as foreign secretary being taken by the Earl 
of Kimberley, while he was succeeded at the 
India Office by Mr Fowler Thus the wish 
for the lead of a younger man, that had been 
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expressed by some of the more impatient of 
the Liberal press m response to Mr Glad- 
stone’s speech on the abandonment of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, had come to pass 
A younger man had been advanced to the head 
of affairs, but it was soon perceived how little 
matters were mended — how, indeed, they went 
from bad to worse with the Liberal party, 
when the master-hand and the master-spirit 
which had guided its destinies so long were 
withdrawn 

All this, however, forms no part of this 
record With the passing from the helm of 
the noblest inspiration in politics which his 
generation had known, disorder and some- 
thing like chaos were sure to come for a time 
Men had learned to lean perhaps too much 
on that giant strength, and had suffered in 
consequence They had not exercised their 
own powers sufficiently to be able to stand 
alone , they were impatient of a weaker prop 
and guide, and though a worthier successor 
could not have been found than Lord Eosebery, 
yet he was not that ^^transcendent personality” 
on whom, in the opening sentences of his first 
speech as prime minister, he passed so elo- 
quent a panegyric One passage in particular 
of that utterance, with its happy historic 
allusions, and its noble imagery, is specially 
worthy of quotation Every one”, said the 
noble lord, ‘^can appreciate the greatness of 
Mr Gladstone’s character and attainments, 
but there is one aspect of his career which 
makes his retirement especially pathetic and 
interesting — I mean the long reach over which 
his recollection passes He heard the guns 
saluting Waterloo, he heard some of Mr 
Canning’s greatest speeches, he heard the re- 
form debate in 1831 in this house, and Lord 
Brougham’s memorable speech He was, over 
half a century ago, the right-hand man of Sir 
Eobert Peel’s famous government , and when 
to this coating of history is added his own 
transcendent personality, one cannot, it seems 
to me, help being reminded of some noble 
river that has gathered its colours fiom the 
various soils through which it has passed, but 
has preserved its identity unimpaired and 
gathered itself into one splendid volume be- 
fore it rushes into the sea” 
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A successful operation for the removal of j 
the cataract from Ins eyes was performed in 
the month of May, and during the summer, 
which was spent chiefly at Ha warden, Mr 
Gladstone got continuously better Dp to this 
time there had been hopes among his follow- 
ers that on the restoration of his health, he 
would be able to resume his old position and 
his old mastery That idea, however, was 
rudely repelled by the issue in J uly of what 
was practically a valedictory address to his 
constituents in Midlothian through the chair- 
man of his election committee 

After some personal allusions to his health 
and other matters, Mr Gladstone proceeded 
m the following terms The three-score years 
[since the Beform Act] offer us the pictures 
of what the historian will recognize as a great 
legislative and administrative period — per- 
haps, on the whole, the greatest in our annals 
It has been predominantly a period of eman- 
cipation Another period has opened, 

and IS still opening — a period possibly of yet 
greater moral dangers, certainly a great ordeal 
for those classes which are now becoming 
largely conscious of power, and never hereto- 
fore subjected to its deteriorating influences 
Now IS the time for the true friends of this 
country to remind the masses that they owe 
their present political elevation to no prin- 
ciples less broad and noble than these — the 
love of liberty, and of liberty for all, without 
distinction of class, creed, or country, and the 
resolute preference of the interests of the 
whole to any interest, be it what it may, of a 
narrower scope 

Further on he again referred to the question 
of the House of Lords lament that the 
discrepancy of sentiment between the two 
Houses of Parliament has received within the 
last twelve months such a development as to 
i-aise the question between a chamber in the 
mam responsible and a chamber totally irre- 
sponsible to the nation at large, and to raise 
it in such a form as will demand at no distant 
day a conclusive judgment from the constitu- 
encies of the country ; and I am deeply con- 
y^ced that until the just demands of Ireland 
have been satisfied neither will the legis- 
lative wants of any portion of the United 


Kingdom be adequately met, nor will the 
Empire attain the maximum of its union and 
its power, nor will British honour be effectu- 
ally cleared of the deepest historic stain which 
ever has attached to it ’’ 

One can hardly overestimate the impor- 
tance of the pronouncement which, made in 
the first place in the statesman's last speech, 
was here reiterated with enhanced deliberation 
and force at a time when tranquillity and 
calm had taken the place of the heat of par- 
liamentary strife Gladstone was never a 
man to speak wildly and at random , and in 
these his closing words to his party he speaks 
as one who, surveying the campaign from 
afar, perceives with the eye of a general who 
has fought and won a hundred fights where 
the next battle must rally and the next 
stronghold fall, if the march is still to go 
forward 

Earlier in the year Gladstone had spent a 
few weeks at Cannes, and in the month of 
June he, together with Mrs Gladstone and 
several members of their family, were among 
the guests whom Sir Donald Currie took for a 
cruise m one of his fine steamships to see the 
opening of the Baltic Canal Although he 
had been m indifferent health just before the 
trip, he returned with something of his old 
look of robust health and strength Eager 
as ever for information, the octogenarian took 
the opportunity of a run into Gothenburg to 
enter one of the public- houses and inform 
himself respecting the working of the far- 
famed system of municipalizing the liquor 
trafl&c, a pronouncement in favour of which 
the previous September had created great 
alarm in the camp of the supporters of local 
option 

On his return he found the country on the 
eve of a general election It must have been 
somewhat strange to the old warrior to hear 
the cry of battle and the dm of strife and yet 
stand aloof from the fray He, however, did 
not seek re-election, his political fight was 
fought, and only the thnllmg and burning 
horrors of the Armenian massacres and the 
unnamable infamy of the “royal brother” of 
Christian sovereigns seated on the throne at 
Constantinople availed to draw him from his 
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retirement He delivered an impresfsive 
speech on this subject at Chester in August, 
and in the month of September in the fol- 
lowing year (1896) he spoke again on the 
same question, with great force and fervour, 
at a town meeting in Liverpool 

It was eminently characteristic of the man 
that his latest, as his earliest, public utter- 
ances were in favour of oppressed and down- 
trodden nationalities As in the first uprising 
and dawn of his career it was the horrors of 
Neapolitan prisons that awakened his sym- 
pathies and enlisted his chivalrous aid , so in 
the sunset of his days it was the slaughtered 
saints ” of Armenia that stirred his heart and 
rekindled his waning energies His efforts 
on behalf of these oppressed people were 
recognized in January, 1897, by the unveiling 
of a, stained -glass window in Ha warden Church 
in commemoration of the Armenian martyrs, 
and by the presentation to Mrs Gladstone of 
a portrait of his Holiness Mighi iditch I , the 
supreme patriai ch of the Armenians Some- 
what later (March, 1897) the patron of op- 
piessed nationalities published a letter to the 
Duke of Westminster, pleading the cause of 
Crete and Greece as against Turkey, and in 
the fall of the same year a letter addressed to 
the Bishop of Eoch ester on the subject of the 

Concert ” of the Powers, and their effort to 
stop the massacres, “probably still unfinished’^, 
was read at a public meeting m St James’s 
Hall, and produced an enormous effect At 
the first mention of the statesman’s name the 
audience rose to theii feet and welcomed it 
with ringing cheers, and when the message 
had been read the long surges of applause 
that swept again and again through the great 
hall told what a powerful hold the veteran 
statesman still had upon the heart and con- 
science of the nation 

One must not omit to mention among the 
now rare public appearances of the wonderful 
old man the occasion of his travelling (June, 
1896) from Hawarden to Aberystwith to assist 
at the opening of the newly established Welsh 
University, and to be the recipient of ho’^ours 
at the hand of the Prince of Wales, its first 
chancellor All the way from their Welsh 
home to the university town he and Mrs 


GSadstone met with the most enthusiastic 
signs of popularity and welcome. 

With the few exceptions here recorded Mr, 
Gladstone’s life was one entirely in accordance 
with the view early adopted by him, “ that an 
old man should pass the last years of his life 
in the pursuit of something more solemn than 
party politics” When he withdrew from 
political life in 1876, he had said that bis 
retirement was dictated to him by his personal 
views “ as to the best method of spending the 
closing years of my life” The world was 
now permitted to see what to Lis mind was 
the most suitable method of employing the re- 
mainder of a life the best years of which had 
been spent in the most arduous public duties 

One would have thought that, after a career 
of such stress and tumult, an octogenarian 
might have chosen to spin off the last few 
turns of the i eel in a tranquil dolce far nunte^ 
untroubled by toil, unruffled by earthly en- 
deavour Such, however, was not Gladstone’s 
ideal In his case the far mente was accom- 
panied by an amount of work that would 
have given distinction to a man of more than 
ordinary ability in the very prime of his days 
Never before surely did a statesman after 
retirement, at an almost unprecedented age, 
throw himself into literary labour as Gladstone 
did He seemed to be still the incarnation of 
mental energy Barely had he quitted the 
scene of his life’s stormful career ere there 
issued fiom the press a work that would have 
been an achievement for many a lesser man 

This, the first-fruits of his relaxation from 
political toil, was a volume of translations of 
the OdeB of Horace^ and was published in 
November, 1894 Some of these rendermgs 
into English had appeared when Gladstone 
was still a young man , others had probably 
been translated in the intervals of leisure even 
from more strenuous labours, but a small 
residue were doubtless the aftermath of his 
release, when his condition is aptly illustrated 
by the second stanza of his rendering of 
“0 navis”— 

‘^Thy side, of rowers how forlorn? 

Thine hull, with groaning yards, with ngging tom. 
Can ill sustain 

The fierce, and ever fiercer mam 
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The 0de8 were followed hy a Commentary 
on the Psalter in 1895, while m 1896 there 
appeared a new edition of Butler^s Worhs^ 
arranged and annotated hy him, together 
with a volume of Studies Subsidiary to the 
Works of Bishop Butler In this work Glad- 
stone shows such a mastery of his subject, 
and attacks it with such wholeness and sin- 
cerity, that one of his reviewers was led to 
exclaim that “ to hear him reason in divinity 
was almost enough to make one wish that he 
had long ago been made a prelate ” 

The book, it must be confessed, shows many 
limitations, but chiefly in regard totheadvances 
made in science during the author^s lifetime 
In it Gladstone deals with the main difficulties 
of the theological position, but even if we 
agree with the weight which he appears to 
attach to psychic phenomena, it must be 
admitted that he does not seem to have got 
much beyond the arguments advanced in the 
thiities As regards eternal punishment, he 
acknowledges the reaction which has taken 
place against the harsh doctrine of St Augus- 
tme, but leaves upon us the impression that 
he thinks it has gone, or is going too far 
‘^When”, he says, “this proposition carried 
with it the notions of inability to escape from 
sinfulness, and of adverse divine decrees, and 
when further damnation for original sin was 
extended to infants, and the heathen were 
excluded wholly from salvation, we had before 
us, in very truth a horrihile decretum, and it 
may well be said that a theology so fashioned 
did impose burdens heavy for the human 
mmd to bear W e are now, perhaps, suffering 
in part from the leaction which such a scheme 
might be calculated in the course of time to 
bring about ” 

Gladstone hardly notices the modifications 
that have been effected in current theological 
views through the acceptance of the doctrine 
of evolution One would take it, indeed, that 
his thought had not advanced far beyond the 
period when the word “ adaptation ” was ac- 
cepted as the great key-note of science as 
touching the animate world. And yet it is 
interesting to note that in the concluding 
words of the volume the writer recognizes 
that the alarms created by the successive 


advances towards exact knowledge are ground- 
less “The man”, he says, “who first pro- 
pounded and brought home the idea that the 
system under which the world is governed is 
not ideally perfect spoke without doubt a 
formidable word So the man who first pro- 
pounded and brought home the idea that the 
text of the Holy Scriptures is not absolutely 
exempt from erior, he too spoke a formidable 
word A third case may be noted the first 
promulgation of the heliocentric system, and 
the revelation of a number of sister worlds, 
may have disturbed the faith of many minds, 
though hardly of any strong minds Such 
disclosures can hardly fail to impart a shock 
at the outset, unless where minds are clothed 
in the compound panoply of faith and reason 
But the terror of Copernicus, we may hope, 
has entirely passed away, and the kmdied 
and more recent alarms should now, so far as 
believers are concerned, be on their road to 
extinction ” 

Perhaps, however, the most generally inter- 
esting chapters in the book are those having 
reference to the future life, in regard whereto 
Gladstone did not fail to notice the scientific 
arguments in favour of immortality that 
may be based on psychic phenomena, to which 
attention has been more and more directed 
since Butler’s time. 

Taking it altogether the book is a remark- 
able production for a man bordering upon 
ninety years, and afforded at the time grati- 
fying evidence of the fact that the writer’s 
powers were as yet untouched by either the 
palsy or the discouragement of age, but ap- 
peared as vigorous in 1896 as when, nearly 
seventy years previously, he had first come 
before the world as an author 

About the same time as his work on Butler 
appeared an article from Mr Gladstone’s pen 
in the JSfineteenth Century on “ The True and 
False Conceptions of the Atonement” — an 
article which attracted much attention, and 
called forth some criticism, but which is chiefly 
interesting to us now as showing how deeply 
at this time the retired leader’s mmd was 
dwelling upon those profound mysteries at- 
taching to and surrounding life, a man’s atti- 
tude towards which tells so greatly upon his 
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personal character As a contrast to this 
article, and as exhibiting a versatility of in- 
tellect that had not yet lost its brilliancy, we 
may mention his charming reminiscences of 
Shendan, which were published in the same 
review 

The same marvellous freshness of intellect 
and vivacity of style are apparent in his 
Pei sonal Recollections of Ai thur Hallam, the 
friend of Tennyson, and the “ only begetter ” 
of his In Memoriam^ which appeared in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph in the first 
days of 1898 These interesting reminiscences 
have been leferred to in the introduction to 
this woik, and do not call for special mention 
here But we cannot help turning with re- 
newed admiration and heightened regard from 
the subject of this eulogy to the writer him- 
self He tells us of a youth of transcendent 
qualities who was called away from the strife 
ere his career was well begun, he shows us 
how this unique spirit, though swallowed up 
so soon in the everlasting peace, still left an 
influence for good to all time , and as we read 
we cannot but reflect that he too — apart from 
his strenuous battles in the arena of politics, 
apait from his various victories and defeats — 
will, by the might and pre-eminence of his 
character alone, when the things for which he 
fought shall have come to appear incidental 
and inferior, stand as an exemplar and in- 
spiration to men yet unborn, to whom will be 
committed the battle for justice and right and 
the guardianship of the British name and the 
British cause in the calm forefront of Chris- 
tian progress and advancing civilization 

These labours of the octogenanan^s retire- 
ment afford us a pleasing glimpse into the 
occupations of his leisure, spent for the most 
part in his beautiful home at Hawarden, 
though occasionally diversified by visits to the 
south of France, or to one or other of our 
milder English watering-places, this being 
necessitated by the neuralgic trouble which 
afflicted his last years He was always 
pleased, however, to get back to his beloved 
Welsh retreat, his home for sixty years It 
was one of the delights of his family to note 
the look of quiet satisfaction with which, 
after a period of absence, he would once more 


settle down to his books in his favourite 
corner of the library, the Temple of Peace 
as it was familiarly called 

It IS perhaps worthy of note here that 
though the one-time premier was an excep- 
tionally thorough reader, he got through a 
great deal of reading in a short time This 
was perhaps due in part to the quickness with 
which he seized points of importance, and in 
part also to the retentiveness of his memory 
It was his habit to mark passages that par- 
ticularly struck him by means of a line in 
dots down the margin This was especially 
the case as regards books he was studying, 
upon a fly-leaf of which he would further 
draw up a sort of summary of what had 
interested him, from which he could easily 
refresh his memory at any time 
During these later years Mr Gladstone en- 
joyed the society of his family as he had per- 
haps rarely been able to do during the period 
of his parliamentary career As a near neigh- 
bour and frequent companion he had his son 
Stephen Gladstone, the rector of Hawarden, 
while Mrs Drew and his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Harry Drew, vicar of near-lying Buckleigh, 
were almost constant inmates of the Castle, 
along, of course, with their little daughtei, 
Dorothy, who made the house bright with her 
childish presence, and even won her way into 
fame as the high favourite and frequent com- 
panion and playmate of the man whom every 
true British heart loved to honour Nor 
must we forget to mention Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, one of the vice-principals of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, who spent all the time 
that could be spared from her professional 
duties by the side of her parents, or her sister,. 
Mrs Wickham, wife of the Dean of Lincoln 
Mr Henry Gladstone, the second living 
son, was also frequently at Hawarden, or in 
attendance upon Mr and Mrs Gladstone 
when abroad , and if Mr Herbert, the young- 
est and most distinguished of the sons, was 
less constant in his attendance on the aged 
couple it was because his parhamentary duties 
kept him more closely tied to London Mrs 
William Gladstone, the widow of Mr V7 H 
Gladstone, who died in 1891, and her family, 
consisting of a son, William, who was heir to 
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tlie estate, and two daughters, were also more 
or less of the family circle, being residents m 
the parish and frequent visitors at the Castle 
In this large family circle we are told that, 
though there was nothing like ^‘hero wor- 
ship”, yet its venerable head was, in very 
truth, a hero in the eyes of all who were 
nearest and dearest to him, every member 
of the family being drawn to him by the 
strongest bonds of love and affection This 
the people of these islands hardly needed tell- 
ing in so far as concerned the great states- 
man’s life-long companion, so conspicuous 
was the devotion of her to whom iSir Francis 
H Doyle addressed his lines in “The Two 
Sister Brides” (Mrs. Gladstone and her 
younger sister being both married the same 
day at Hawarden church) — 

“ High hopes are thine, oh * eldest flower, 

Great duties to be greatly done , 

To soothe, m many a toil-worn hour, 

The noble heart which thou hast won** 

It was in large measure due to the noble 
way in which Mrs Gladstone fulfilled those 
“ great duties” to her husband that he was 
enabled to get through the amount of work 
which he accomplished 

It would on the whole, perhaps, he difficult 
to find a more exemplary family m respect of 
unity and devotion one to another, and to 
the common duties of life, than the Glad- 
stones All seemed to be inspired by the 
same high principle as the statesman himself 
What was his aim was theirs, what his work 
their work The parish is so large that it is 
difficult for the clergy unaided to compass all 
its duties, hence much labour of a more or 
less pubhc nature fell upon the different 
members of the family, especially the ladies, 
mcluding, of course, the necessary supervision 
of Mrs Gladstone’s Orphanage for Boys, and 
the Home for Ladies, which adjoins it These 
various duties they attended to with some- 
thing of the same unwearying diligence that 
characterized the old man — he upon whom 
his admiring followers were pleased to bestow 
the title grand” 

And, truly, apart from the partialities (ff 
i&Qse who are united in a common cause. 


there is something peculiarly fitting in such a 
distinction, when applied to one of whom his 
most conspicuous opponent^ could speak as 
“the most brilliant intellect that has been 
placed at the service of the state since parlia- 
mentary government began ” 

After the operation upon his eyes Mr 
Gladstone was obliged to give up the reading 
of lessons in church, which was so marked a 
featuie of his earlier periods of rest at 
Hawarden, and which so many persons from 
all parts of the country would visit the Welsh 
village to hear It had been the veteran 
statesman’s habit, even after he had reached 
his foul score years, to attend early service at 
the parish church, walking both ways acioss 
the paik, a distance of about a mile This he 
would do alone, refusing even to take so 
much as a cup of tea before starting During 
the period of his final retirement, however, 
this habit had to be given up, and towaids 
the end even his walk to church on Sundays 
must perforce be lelinquished and the distance 
done by carriage This was part of the 
“final lesson — the final trial”, as he put it to 
a friend during his last illness 

No doubt something of that “final lesson” 
would also be enforced upon his mind by the 
passing away, one by one, of veterans who 
had borne with him the bi unt of many a fight, 
although towards the end some of them did 
not find themselves always in line with their 
ancient leader and friend Among these it 
will suffice to mention Charles Pelham Yilliers, 
who held so foremost a place in the Corn-law 
agitation, and was for long years the “ Father 
of the House of Commons”, Sir James Staus- 
feld, stanchest of Eadicals, and the friend 
of Mazzini , and George Dixon, noted for his 
lifelong championship of education, and of 
whom it was said, “ He never sold the truth 
to serve the hour”. 

During these closing years Mr Gladstone 
carried out an intention which had long been 
maturing in his mind, that is, the dedication 
to the pubhc of his extensive and valuable 
hbrary, composed of books upon every branch 


iXord Salisbury m the House of Lords on the occasion 
of Mr Gladstone’s retirement 
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of knowledge, but chiefly of works on theo- 
logy and kindred sub 3 eets Dante, Aristotle, 
St Augustine, and Bishop Butlei are said to 
have been the four writers whose influence on 
the great Yictorian had been the most pro- 
found While in all of them he wa^ deeply 
read, in one at least he became, ss we liave 
seen, an exceptional authority Works on 
all four form a strong point in his collection 

But there was another book with which 
Mr Gladstone was more intimately and 
subtly conversant than with any of the 
above, and that was the Bible Of the col- 
lection of scriptures united under that title 
he had a knowledge that was truly wonder- 
ful Those who knew him the best, and 
were able to judge, affirm that it had never 
been surpassed and larely equalled even by 
piofessional divines 

Eor the housing of this collection of books 
he had an iron structure erected in the village, 
to the home thus provided, which was 
given the name of St DeinioFs Library, after 
the patron saint of the village, 20,000 of the 
30,000 volumes composing his private library 
were transferred, and formally committed to 
the hands of trustees on the 1st of January, 
1896 

Considering the founder’s life-long devotion 
to theological studies, it need perhaps hardly 
be said that St. Deiniol’s Library is composed 
very largely of works devoted to that depart- 
ment of thought and investigation, although 
general literature, including novels, is not by 
any means unrepresented For, notwith- 
standing his devotion to severe and even 
abstruse subjects, Gladstone was not averse 
to a reasonable use of works of fiction He 
loved to while away an hour or two in the 
evening with a novel But it must be good, 
or it had short shrift with this uncompro- 
mising hater of anything m this, hue less than 
excellent A great number of novels, as of 
other kinds of literature, were sent to him on 
publication, in the hope, of course, of securing 
a word of praise from him There was a 
periodical assize of the mass of contributions 
in this sort, in which Mrs Drew, the particu- 
lar staff and stay” of her parents m these 
latter days, lent a helping hand The best 


books were laid on one side for perusal , others 
were reserved for further consideration , while 
a not inconsiderable residue speedily found 
their way into the fire 

In fiction Sir Walter Scott was his favourite, 
his high-water mark, so to speaks Below him 
there was a medium tide to which writers 
must rise, or the ‘‘jail delivery” of their 
works was apt to become an auto-de-fe^ 

Like everything else that Gladstone did, 
his library scheme was thought out with 
consummate care It was to be “for the 
promotion of Divine learning in the sense 
put upon those words by the Church of 
Englstnd, with which Church the Settlor, 
believing that she will be always faithful to 
her trust, hereby provides that the foundation 
is to be always in connection ” Ample power 
was given to the trustees to make the insti- 
tution “ move with the times ” , and this may 
go to the extent of dissolving it 

Connected with the Library man Hostel, m 
which students wislnng to make use of the 
foundation may lodge at a reasonable rate, 
and, in exceptional cases of poverty, free of 
charge For not only did the founder give 
the library, but he also provided a liberal 
sum for maintenance and entertainment 
purposes. 

Some few years prior to his lamented demise 
there was much talk in tbe papers of a suitable 
national memorial to the great Liberal states- 
man. Many ideas were suggested, including 
one for the provision of village libraries , but 
it would be difficult, one would think, to hit 
upon anything fitter for the purpose than 
the complete development of the scheme of 
which he here planted the nucleus. What 
could be more seemly than, without unne- 
cessarily disturbing his trust, to convert St. 
Deiniol’s into a theological college, in affiliation 
with the University of Wales, as a perpetual 
remembrance of the illustrious statesman and 
scholar % One almost feels that, leaving to the 
trustees the latitude he did, he had some such 
hope in his mind 

In his liberal provision for the maintenance 
of St Deiniol’a we see exemplified another 
of Gladstone’s distinguishing principles — one 
which in these days of “ multi-millionaire ” 
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worship can hardly he too highly praised 
Believing that no man has a right to die rich, 
he held “ posthumous charity in some con- 
tempt It was easy enough, according to his 
thinking, to give away your belongings when 
you are dead and have no longer any use for 
them , but to him the ideal way was to bestow 
your propel ty while you are still alive, and 
when you are able to see the good use others 
can make of it Indeed, he went so far as to 
hold, with Mr Andrew Carnegie, that “the 
man who dies rich dies disgraced In accord- 
ance with this view he divided his possessions 
amongst his children some years before his 
death, giving all the land he held in his own 
right to his eldest son, and to his other sons 
and daughters each his or her portion^, 
content thereafter to regard himself not as 
the master of Hawarden, hut simply as a 
lodger who was permitted to spend the even- ' 
mg of his days amid the surroundings to 
which he had for so many years been accus- 
tomed Even the residue of the library kept 
at the Castle was not his, but formed a part 
of St Deimols, to be added thereto after his 
death 

There can be no doubt that this line of 
action was dictated to him by his reading of 
the Gospel ideal In Tolstoi’s phiase, it was 
“ simphfying ” himself m preparation for the 
gieat transition But this simplicity was 
always a leading trait m Mr Gladstone’s 
character His home life was ever distm- 
gmshed by its extreme simplicity and regu- 
larity He preferred the simplest of foods, 
and, indeed, would not touch nch or elaborate 
preparations of any kind Nor was he less 
careful of his health in other ways, never 
using tobacco, and taking exercise daily long 
after tree-felling was a thing of the past 
Even at the age of eighty -six he thought 
little of taking a walk of from four to six 
mileta He never permitted himself to be 
bothered with a valet, and, indeed, allowed 
servants to do as little for him as possible, 
preferring always, where feasible, to act upon 
the adage, that if you want a thing done well 
it IS best to do it yourself 


1 the Evening of his Days ” 


To the fact that he did so the veteran 
statesman probably owed much of the success 
that attended his various administrations, 
and also the enormous amount of work he 
was enabled to get through In short, the 
habit developed in him the power of taking 
pains, as well as the method which facilitated 
his doing so 

A striking instance of this quality of taking 
pains and attending to little things is recorded 
by Lord Tweedmouth Speaking at Castle 
Douglas ]ust after he had ceased to be whip 
to his party, the noble lord referred to the 
“ undue credit ” which had been given to him 
in the management of that office, saying that 
as a matter of fact he was but the hand of 
Mr Gladstone “He it was”, he continued, 

“ who was ever ready to do a thousand little 
things which made matters go smoothly As 
he once said to him (Lord Tweedmouth), 

‘ One of the first duties of a prime minister 
is to be always ready to darn and to patch the 
holes that are made by the daily wear of the 
machine’. The world generally”, continued 
Lord Tweedmouth, “had but little idea of 
Mr Gladstone’s power of quietly doing all 
that darning and patching ” 

Of course this supreme power of attending 
to details would have been impossible but for 
the order which formed part of his natural 
endowment This Mr Gladstone recognized, 
hut he recognized also an almost still more 
important faculty in his mental equipment, 
namely, the power of concentration To this, 
his special and peculiar gift, as he himself 
believed, he owed, more than to anything 
else, the great and signal talents which dis- 
tinguished him from other people 

It is curious to note how conservative Mr 
Gladstone was to the last Although so pro- 
lific a writer he would never have anything 
to do with the type -writer or shorthand 
When out of office he never had a private 
secretary, all his correspondence being at- 
tended to either personally or by the members 
of his family, Mr Drew, his son-in-law, in 
later times devoting a portion of each morn- 
mg to the task It was doubtless the same 
conservative vein that caused him to abomi- 
nate the telephone Though towards the end 
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one was put up between the Castle and the 
Eectory he would never use it In these 
httle peculiarities may we not have something 
of the nature of a key to his character ? In 
feeling, on the emotional side of his nature, 
he was a conservative among conservatives, 
and was only liberal in so far as his mtellect 
perceived the direction in which truth and 
right pointed , but his conviction when once 
formed was backed and enforced by the full 
weight of his moral and spiritual endow- 
ment 

A story was told in one of the obituaries 
at the time of his death which curiously illus- 
trates this apparent paradox On the occasion 
of one of his later visits to Oxford he dmed 
with the Fellows of All Souls, when the talk 
fell on the Reform Bill and the period pre- 
ceding it To the amazement of his hosts, 
Gladstone praised the anti-Reform days and 
argued in their favour But (he said) they 
had to go, though there was much to be said 
for them, and there was nothing for it but to 
build a complete and thorough -going sub- 
stitute That was the necessary work to 
which he, with others, had had to put his 
hand, and, in fact, to which he had given his 
life How much light the incident throws 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s career ’ 

But that work, so far as he was concerned, 
was now finished The last stone had been 
put to his part of the edifice the remainder 
of the building-up must be done by other 
hands Practically speaking, nothmg was 
added to Gladstone’s life-work after the fall 
of 1897, although when passing through 
London to Cannes in the November of that 
year, he mentioned to Mr John Murray his 
intention of continuing the “ Gleanings ”, the 
eighth volume whereof had been published in 
the preceding May At the same time he 
referred to the fact that he was preparing a 
volume on ^^The Religions of Olympus”, to 
which he devoted considerable attention after 
his retirement from Parliament Possibly we 
may be permitted to see both these works 

It IS not necessary to refer m any detail to 
the intense suffering of the last few months 
of his life One could have wished that the 
end might have come more calmly, and with 


perhaps something of Elijah’s suddenness of 
transition, in his garden or among hia books, 
as it had come but a few months before to 
Archbishop Benson while on a visit to Ha- 
warden, accelerated by no organic disease 
and accompanied by no violent failure of the 
bodily powers But that was not to be 
Possibly the sufferer himself would not have 
desired it 

Dp to the summer of 1897, perhaps even 
later, Mr Gladstone, although not free from 
the infirmities of old age, was in the full 
enjoyment of life, and his marvellous intellect 
was unclouded to the last But in the course 
of that year disquieting symptoms made their 
appearance, the chief being a slight obstruction 
in the nostril, pointing to an ordinary nasal 
catarrh The summer months fied, and, as 
the catarrh would not yield to treatment, and 
as, moreover, the neuralgic pains, so called, 
from which he had suffered inteimittently for 
some years past, began to trouble him again 
in September, now in one part of the head 
now in another, it was deemed advisable that 
he should try a warmer climate, Cannes being 
suggested 

There was still apparently no suspicion of 
anything more serious than an obstinate 
catarrh, and ?io one appears to have had the 
slightest doubt that the soft airs of the 
Mediterranean coast would remove it But 
Cannes, alas ’ after the first few days, did not 
bring the relief so fervently hoped and prayed 
for by those to whom to see Mr. Gladstone 
suffering was far worse than suffering them- 
selves The neuralgic pains, indeed, grew 
worse, and as these were complicated with 
other distressing symptoms, suspicion arose 
as to the existence of the fatal malady. 
Three months thus went by, and then, in the 
middle of February the journey back to 
England was undertaken, Mr Gladstone 
himself expressing a wish to see what the 
South of England would do for him, Bourne- 
mouth was chosen, and there the fatal disease 
was actually diagnosed by Dr Habershon and 
Sir Thomas Smith On the 18th of March 
the fact was established that the case had 
entered on a new phase. Recovery was pro- 
nounced hopeless When Sir Thomas, in 
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answei to the aged statesman's direct question^ 
told him the exact truth, Mr Gladstone gave 
thanks to God that the end was so nearly in 
sight. 

His request now was that he might he 
peimitted to end his days at Ha warden, and 
it was in consequence of this earnest wish 
that the hurried departure was made from 
that pleasant watering-place The knowledge 
of this circumstance lends additional pathos 
to Ml Gladstone’s farewell to Bournemouth, 
and to the blessing he invoked upon its people 
and “the land they loved”, as he was on the 
point of depaiture 

After his return home, Mr Gladstone 
seemed to derive temporary benefit from the 
change of air and renewed associations with 
familiar scenes He was able to stroll about 
the beautiful grounds of the Castle on sunny 
days, and to converse with his friends and 
family This cheerful state of affairs, how- 
ever, did not last long The improvement m 
his health proved to be delusive The malady 
— failure of the heart, accompanied by cancer 
in the antrum (i e the cavity of the upper 
jaw) — made steady progress , the patient lost 
strength almost daily, and his ability to with- 
stand the strain was not increased by the 
necessity for administering drugs to lessen 
the anguish, which would otherwise have be- 
come unbearable in a very short time 

At last he was confined to the house, then 
to his room, and all England, the whole world 
indeed, watched his gradual passing away — 
the final passage into the silent unknown of 
as noble and high a spirit as ever wrought 
for his country or for humanity 

There is no need to dwell unduly upon the 
painful and yet ennobhng scene, as, sur- 
rounded by the members of his family, his 
spirit detached itself from all earthly things, 
and concentrated all its farce, all its attention, 
on things heavenly, often breakmg mto a 
low singing af the hymns that had been his 
fevourites, sustaining him in many a time of 
darkness and struggle. Among these were 
Newman’s “Lead, kindly hgbt”, his “Praise 
the Hohest m the height”, and that older 
^u^d still more general favounta — one which 
a spurce of fortitude and hope to 


generations of English-speaking men and 
women — “There is a fountain filled with 
blood” 

Many were those who, as they watched the 
scene from near or far, thought of the noble 
lines written by Wordsworth when he learnt 
of the impending death of Fox, and equally 
appropriate to his gieat successor 

“ A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature^s dark abyss, 

But when the Mighty pass away, 

What IS it more than this — 

“ That Man who is from God sent forth, 

Doth yet again to God return ^ 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn ^ 

Finally the time came — a day or two before 
death — when consciousness of outward things 
had well-nigh gone, when the suffeier had 
taken leave of his most intimate friends, John 
Morley and Lord Poaebery being among the 
last, and he gave but the faintest indications 
of knowing the members of his family But 
this was towards the very close of the scene, 
when with hands clasped on his breast he 
could only whisper “Amen” to prayers that 
were being said, or murmur, almost maudibly, 
“Heavenly Father” These, well-nigh the 
last words heard to issue from his lips, were 
uttered the day before the final deliverance 
of his spirit, which occurred at five o’clock 
on the morning of Ascension Day, May 19, 
1898 

Such was the perfect panoply of the states- 
man’s faith, such the impregnable trust he 
had in his Maker, that so soon as he became 
I conscious that for him the long day had 
' waned, and the night was at hand, he seemed 
even to welcome the approach of darkness 
Thus he met his end with that peculiar and 
ineffable dignity and that dauntless courage 
which characterized every act and detail of 
his life. 

It is well to recall these features of the 
“last scene of all”, because m it we see the 
summing up, the test, as it were, of the whole, 
and nothing ixx the great Yictorian’s career — 
posterity will be saying it^ — nothing in the 
whole of that matchless career showed such 
absolute grandeur as its close It is especially 
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an example to men in the calmer and often 
dim end of the vale of years Mr Morley, in 
an eloquent passage, has described how men 
starting the race of life in faith and fervour 
of soul seem at a certam period to reach a 
gland climacteric, from which they dechne 
into the old age of thought The fire dies 
down, the youthful ideals grow faint, hospi- 
tality to ideas gives place to a cold and im- 
movable fear of change Gladstone’s career 
was in every respect the very antithesis of 
such a one He passed from a cool and 
temperate youth, as was well said at the time 
of his demise, to a fervid and vehement old 
age, every year as it went seeming to warm 
his blood and quicken his pulse It was as 
though, the nearer he came to the goal 
towards which his eye was ever turned, his 
hand ever stretched, the more deeply was he 
mspixed, the more fully charged with that 
-enthusiasm which is the life and soul of all 
high human endeavour Well may we ex- 
claim — 

“ This IS the Happy Warnor , this is he 
That every man m arms should wish to be ” 

Thus passed away into the domain of his- 
tory and of imagination one of the greatest 
and most conspicuous figpros of the centmry, 
and m their grief and regret at his removal, 
his countrymen forgot for a day or two the 
troubles of the world and the daikness and 
gloom of the political horizon The Hispano- 
American war, the revolutionary troubles of 
Italy, West African vexations, and the inter- 
minable chapteis of the Chinese imbroglio — 
these matters were relegated to the back 
pages of the daily press, while eulogy and 
praise of the deceased hero held the place of 
honour For a moment political difierene^V 
could be laid aside, and all — with few excep- 
tions — agree in the bestowal of unstinting 
esteem and admiration on one who, whatever 
his minor faults and failings, struck so many, 
in the words of an eminent French physician, 
who met him in Cannes in 1883, ^^as a proof 
of yhe theory of human perfectibility ” 

Eferhaps no one else clothed their thought 
in ]ust those words, but something of the same 
sort of idea appeared to be in many minds 


Lord Salisbury, with a generosity towards 
his political opponent that was to be expected 
from his high character, spoke of him as “a 
man guided — whether under mistaken im- 
pressions or not — in aLL the steps he took, m 
all the efibits he made, by a high moral ideal 
What he sought was the attainment of great 
ideals, and whether they were based on sound 
convictions or not, they could have issued 
from nothing but the greatest and the purest 
moral aspirations, and he is honoured by his 
countrymen because, through so many years, 
across so many vicissitudes and conflicts, they 
recognized the one characteristic of bis action 
which never left him He will leave behind 
him, especially to those who have followed 
with deep interest the history of the later 
years — I might almost say the later months 
of his hfe — the memory of a great Christian 
statesman Set up necessarily on high, the 
sight of his character, his motive, and his in- 
tentions would strike all the world , they will 
have left a deep and most salutary influence 
on the political thought and social thought of 
the geneiation in which he lived, and he will 
be long remembeied, not so much for the 
causes m which he was engaged or the politi- 
cal projects which he favoured, but as a great 
to whrch history hardly furnishes a 
parallel, of a great Chrid>ian man ” 

This striking eulogy was uttered by the 
Premier in moving his resolution m the House 
of Lords for a public funeral for the deceased 
statesman Some expressions from Lord 
Eosebery’s speech on the same occasion have 
been given elsewhere, but one paiagx’^iph m 
his eloquent tribute is worthy of being set m 
a frame of gold, and hung where every young 
man may read and be impressed by it in the 
moments of serious and most earnest thought 
There was no expression”, said his lordship, 
^'so frequently on Mr Gladstone’s lips as the 
word ^manhood’ Speaking of anyone — ^I 
can appeal to his friends behind tae — he 
would say, with an accent that no one who 
heard him could ever forget , ^ Scnajad-so had 
the manhood to do this, so^-and^o had the 
manhood to do that ’ And no one, I think, 
will, in the converse, ever forget the extremity 
of scorn which he could put into the negative 
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phrase ‘ So-and-so had not the manhood to 
say this , so-and-so had not the manhood to 
do that^ It was obvious from all he said 
and all he did that the virile virtue of man- 
hood, in which he compi eh ended courage, 
righteous daring, the disdain of odds against 
him — that virile virtue of manhood was per- 
liaps the one which he put the highest ” 
Equally emphatic was Mr Balfour^s high 
estimate of Mr Gladstone’s services to the 
country and to coming men in another respect, 
that is, in respect to the lofty example of 
public conduct which he set in his parlia- 
mentary life “ One service he did,” said the 
leader of the House of Commons, — “m my 
opinion incalculable — which is altogether apart 
from the particular opinions, the particular 
views, or the particular lines of policy which 
Mr Gladstone may from time to time have 
adopted Sir, he added a dignity, and he j 
added a weight to the deliberations of this 
House by his genius which I think it is im- 
possible adequately to express It is not 
enough, in my opinion, for us to keep up 
simply a level, though it be a high level, of 
probity and of patriotism The mere virtue 
of civic honesty is not sufficient to preserve 
this Assembly from the fate which has over- 
come so many other Assemblies, the products 
of democratic forces More than this is 
requiied, more than this was given to us by 
Mr Gladstone Those who seek to raise in 
the public estimation the level of our pro- 
ceedings will be the most ready to admit the 
infinite value of those services and realize how 
much the public prosperity is involved in the 
maintenance of the work of pubhc life 
Perilously difficult must his contemporaries 
feel it to be to avoid the dangers — the opposite 
dangers — ^mto which so many of them have 
fallen Sir, that is a view which, perhaps, 
would not occur to persons unfamiliar with 
our debates, or unwatchful of the course of 
contemporary thought, but to me it seems 
that it places the services of Mr Gladstone 
to this Assembly, which he loved so well, and 
of which he was so great a Member, in as 
^Jear a light and on as firm a basis as it is 
posable to place them ” 

^U^se are noble words of approval, but 


perhaps still nobJer, as exhibiting something 
of the universal heart of the man, is the eulogy 
of Ml Dillon, spoken on the same occasion, 
when, after referring to Mr Gladstone as 
^^the greatest Englishman of his time”, he 
went on to say, “He loved his own people 
as much as any Englishman that ever lived 
But through communion with the hearts of 
his own people, he acquired that wider and 
greater gift — the power of understanding and 
sympathizing with other peoples He entered 
into their sorrows and felt for their oppres- 
sions With splendid courage he did not 
hesitate, even m the case of his much-loved 
England, to condemn her when he thought 
she was wronging others And in so doing 
he fearlessly faced odium and unpopularity 
amongst his own people which it must have 
been hitter for him to hear And so he became 
something far greater than a British states- 
man, and took a place amongst the great 
leaders of the human race ” 

These are all the views of politicians of 
different shades of thought We find a similar 
consensus of opinion obtaining amongst 
clergymen and ministers of the gospel The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preaching at St 
Paul’s on the Sunday following his death, 
said of the Liberal statesman, “He was so 
sympathetic that there was no oppression, no 
iujustice, wherever it was practised, that did 
not touch his soul with burning indignation. 
If any were down-trodden, if anywhere on the 
world’s surface injustice was prevailing, he 
was ready to spend and he spent in whatever 
was needed to remedy such wrongs If ever 
he made a mistake it was always such that 
the mistake could be traced to the deep 
sympathy which throughout his life permeated 
aU his actions . . Never did he utter 

anything which was not inspired by high 
moral principles Never did he act on any 
low or selfish ground He raised political life 
to a higher level ” 

Canon Wilherforce, preaching the same 
afternoon at Westminster Abbey, devoted 
nearly the whole of his sermon to a sketch of 
the character and career of the statesman who 
had m the Canon^s words “made the century”; 
and m domg so he remarked that Mr Glad- 
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stone once concluded one of the most brilliant 
oratorical efforts made m the House of Com- 
mons by saying, ^‘‘We have the hearts of the 
people’ The trustful challenge was not 
accepted by the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen, but he spoke m unconscious 
prophecy, for he certainly has the hearts of 
the people to-day ” 

If possible, the estimate put upon Mr 
Gladstone by nonconformist divines was even 
higher than those of his own church The 
Spectator^ m a by no means enthusiastic 
utterance, remarked that, “He was, in fact, 
that character once so rare, now so common, 
a High Church Puritan, and the British 
people, always Puritan at heart, believed m 
him in consequence” This was the reason 
why the nonconformists, spiritual heirs by 
direct descent of the Puritans of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, always believed m 
and trusted him so implicitly They saw m 
him the ideal of their devoutest dreams and 
aims This view was well expressed by Dr 
Chfford, in Westbourne Park Chapel, the 
Sunday following the death “ In his politi- 
cal life (said he) Mr Gladstone had compelled 
the world to gaze on a soul ever keeping far 
above the clay He was an apostle and pro- 
phet conscious of his divine calling He was 
the greatest soldier of the new type which 
fought to save lives and not to destroy them 
Conscience was always his guide, and, though 
he made mistakes and had his faihngs, he 
was true to himself above all things No 
wonder all the world admired this great saint 
and statesman People sometimes said the 
world was getting worse, but how could that 
be when in our age it had produced such a 
man? He would take a place with Alfred 
and Cromwell, Shakespeare and Milton, Lin- 
coln and Garfield, foremost amongst those 
who sought not so much to save themselves 
but others He was certain that time would 
reveal Mr Gladstone to us as the greatest 
saint of the century ” 

Although the family would perhaps have 
preferred to have their honoured dead buried 
in their midst, yet they willmgly acquiesced 
in the nation’s wish for a public funeral, for a 
last resting-place for all that was mortal of 


him in the national Gampo jSantOy Westminster 
Abbey. Many would have liked to see a 
funeral still more public than it was — some- 
thing after the style suggested by Sir Wyke 
Bayliss, president of the Koyal Society of 
British Artists, whose idea was that the 
coffin containing the dead hero should be 
conveyed to London by road, travelling night 
and day, with relays of horses every few 
miles, thus giving the opportunity to tens of 
thousands of his admirers to take part in the 
obsequies, either by gathering to see the cor- 
tege pass, or perhaps accompanying it as an 
escort for a few miles on the way 

But that was not to be The exigencies of 
time required that it should travel by rail in 
the dead of night and reach its place in 
Westminster Hall unseen almost by anybody 
However, before his remains were handed 
over to the authorities to he in state so near 
to the scene of his many triumphs, a humbler 
but perhaps more beautiful lying in state 
took place at Hawarden, in the room which 
had been so closely identified with his home- 
life, and so much written and spoken about 
as the Temple of Peace, now surely the 
temple of his peace There he lay on an ex- 
temporized bier, with his scarlet doctoral robes 
about him, his noble face, spintuahzed by 
suffering nobly Iborne, so calm and beautiful 
m the tender spring light, the thin hands 
clasped upon his breast in token that his 
work was done there he lay while the people 
of the village and neighbourhood, rich and 
poor, people who had known and looked up 
to him so long, entered and gazed and passed 
reverently out, “the rough labourer coming 
in with heavy boots and a stout cudgel in his 
hand, and going away with a tear trickling 
down his brown cheek; the bent old man 
holding his hat in his hands, and tottering up 
with infirm step , the little children, clinging 
to their mothers’ garments, the lads and 
lasses, rosy-cheeked and solemn — ^they were 
all there to take a last farewell ” 

Nor were these all Many came long dis- 
tances, especially from the north, to get a 
glimpse of the face of him of whom they had 
heard so much and by whom they had been 
so greatly benefited So all day long the 
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crowd surged in and out, silent and awe- 
struck, until the shades of evening fell, when 
the last group passed lingeringly away, cast- 
ing a final faiewell look at the white, still face, 
as though they would a^k — 

“ In the life you know now, 

Bendered white as snow now, 

Bo fresher glory-heights anse, and beckon higher — 
higher ^ ” 

Hone who saw that lying in state will ever 
forget it, any more than will those who, on 
the Thursday and Friday following, witnessed 
the more imposing scene m W estminster Hall, 
where from early morning until the dusk of 
eve a never-ceasing multitude, thick as the 
leaves in Vallombroaa, filed past the coffin of 
the great democratic leader It had been 
brought up to London during the night of 
"Wednesday, and placed on a catafalque stand- 
ing some six feet high, in the centre of the 
great histone Hall of "William Bufus At 
the head of the coffin stood a jewelled altar 
cross, presumably that of St. Stephen's chapel 
in the crypt, and at the four comers of the 
bier burnt tall tapers of unbleached wax 
At the foot was the Har warden pall of white 
silk embroidered with gold, bearing the 
words Requiescat vti pace^ which had been 
made for Archbishop Benson This was the 
first object that caught the eye of those en- 
tering the hall from Palace Yard, to pay 
their tribute of reverence to an old man, 
broken with the storms of State, “ come to lay 
his weary hones among ye 

Nothing could well be simpler than this 
lying in state, except it were the simplicity 
of the act of reverence paid by the tens of 
thousands of persons who passed between the 
barriers erected on either side of the bier. 
There wei^e no fiowers, much less anything 
hke trappings of woe, and if any visitor had 
expected even a semblance of pomp or cere- 
mony, keen disappointment must have been 
the result Th^ public were doubtless pre- 
pared for this eloquent fid^ty to Mr Glad- 
stone’s expressed wish for simplicity, though 
it is not unlikely that a large ntimber had 
Jfetot paMed into supposmg that the face of 
scarlet docfeoi^S robes would 
^ this could ' not ’ be Decay’h 


effacing fingers had rendered it impossible to 
expose the loved and worn face to the gaze of 
the people Yet little as there was to be 
seen, the simple act of bowing the head to his 
remains satisfied the yearning of those who 
went to do honour to the great dead 

The procession began at six o’clock in the 
morning of Thui sday, and did not cease until 
after eight at night, to he lesumed again 
at six on Friday morning, when the same 
solemn and moving scene repeated itself 
Hour after hour there was the same muffled 
tread, the same subdued murmur of voices. 
Never for a moment was there a cessation of 
the stream, hardly an incident to break the 
monotonous tramp-tramp of multitudinous 
feet, unless it were that now the black face 
of an Afiican, the dark features of ^n Indian 
or other Eastern, or it may be some note of 
dress or colour that told of the width of 
British sway or the far-reaching breadth of 
the dead statesman’s sympathy The two 
last hours of this lying in state were devoted 
to delegates of Liberal associations, trade 
unions, co-operative, friendly, and other 
societies, all of which in some way owed 
debts of gratitude to Mr Gladstone It is 
estimated that during the two days upwards 
of three hundred thousand persons passed 
through Westminster Hall, and amongst the 
number were included men and women of 
every class of society, from the humble work- 
man often in his soiled habiliments, to the 
peer of the realm, from the pale-faced shop- 
girl who found her way thither in the penny 
’bus, to the lady who drove up in her carriage 
and pair, m many instances the representa- 
tives of the two extremes of society walking 
up side by side to do their act of reverence. 
‘‘Every hour”, says an account of the scene, 
“the throng of mourners changed its com- 
position, but never the reverential demeanour 
that was its great characteristic Bich and 
poor, gentle and simple, men and women, 
young and old, bore the same expression of 
softened sorrow as they passed into the Great 
Hall, that must from this moment be hallowed 
by memories of a nation’s gnef, and when 
they emerged from St Stephen’s, all seemed 
to have been touched by an mfluenoe that 
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had something of sublimity in it . Sol- 
diers, railway-porters, parsons, actors, hospital 
nurses, servants, and, indeed, representatives 
of nearly every class that goes to make up 
the complex life of London, was there ’’ 

In connection with these tokens of sym- 
pathy manifested by all classes, the Daily 
Nqws^ from which these words are taken, 
describes an incident of the great obsequies 
which deserves to live upon the page of his- 
tory, as showing to how deep a stratum of 
society the deceased statesman's name and 
influence had penetrated, and how they had 
stirred the fountains of sorrow or of hope 
even of the residuum ^‘When the solemn 
procession’^, says the writer, ‘^was passing 
through the vaulted subway bear^g the dead 
statesman’^ body towards Westminste:^ Blall, 
amid a stillness and silence so profound that 
the throb of vibratmg air could be felt as the 
dang of notes from Big Ben died away, some 
dimly-defined figures on the far side of 
Palace Yard were seen to be standing with 
heads uncovered With a few exceptions, 
they were homeless wanderers who have 
neither beds to lie upon nor roof to shelter 
them From seats under plane-trees beside 
the river, or from the dark arches of neigh- 
bouring yards^ they had come to see the last 
of a great Enghshman From the depths of 
their own adversity they had risen for that 
moment at least superior to the bitterness of 
such cynicism as misfortune breeds, and were 
ready to join m the national tribute to a 
noble man^s memory When they had done 
this, the men shuffled away to eke out such 
re^ as they could get on bare boards or harder 
stone for what remained of the night No- 
body who saw that demonstration by waifs 
and strays can be likely to forget the simple 
pathos of it ” 

On the moiTow, Saturday, occurred the last 
act of all in this solemn pageant of mourning 
and burial, the moital reinams of the great 
statesman being then conveyed to the near- 
lymg Abbey of Westminster, and there in- 
terred amidst the manifestations of universal 
synctf^ldiy and regard The procession, com- 
posed of Lords and Commons, Ministers, 
Bishops^ functionaries, and others, was 


marshalled in Westminster Hall, whence the 
body was escorted through Palace Yard to 
the Abbey, witnessed by tens of thousands of 
spectators, who had congregated along the line 
of route and thronged every point of the 
houses commandmg a view of the scene. 
Lord Pembroke, representing Her Majesty 
the Queen, walked in front of the cofl5n, pre- 
ceded by the Duke of Connaught, the Duke 
of Cambridge, Prince Christian, and the re- 
presentatives of foreign sovereigns The 
Prince of Wales and Lord Salisbury were at 
the head of the group of pall -bearers, which 
included also the Duke of York, Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Kimberley, Sir William Harconrt, 
Lord Rendel, the Duke of Rutland, Mr J A 
Balfour, and Mr Annitstead A bnef prayer 
was said by the Bishop of London before the 
coffln was removed from Westminster Hall, 
after which the procession started on its short 
journey Directly behind the shell contain- 
ing the mortal remains came four groups — aR 
deeply interesting The first was that of the 
deceased statesman’s immediate relatives and 
close personal friends In front was the Rev. 
Stephen Gladstone as chief mourner Then 
came Mr Henry and Mr Herbert Gladstone, 
while between them walked the eldest grand^ 
son, Master Wfilfam Glyn C%arl^ GMdstone, 
the legal head of the family Following 
were Dean Wickham, the Rev H Drew, Mr. 
Robert H Lyttelton, Mr Alfred Lyttelton, the 
sons of Mr Stephen Gladstone and Dean 
Wickham, and other relatives After these 
came the foimer private secretaries, and then, 
finally, the deceased statesman’s physicians, 
Dr Dobbie, Dr Bliss, and Dr Hahershon, 
followed by groups of Hawarden servants, 
tenants, and villagers. 

Meanwhile the Abbey had filled with those 
who were privileged to attend the funeral 
These included not only persons of distinction 
and position in almost every department of 
life, but representations of all classes of society. 
The Princess of Wales and the Duchess of 
York had taken their places with the rest to 
do honour to the greatest of commoners 
Just before the arrival of the procession, 
Mrs Gladstone, leaning heavily for support 
on the arm of Colonel Neville Lyttelton, a 
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nephew and godson of Mr Gladstone's, joined 
the other members of her family near the 
sacrannm, amid the dying echoes of the three 
splendid ‘‘Equali” for trombones by Bee- 
thoven, with which the solemn rites began 
At this moment, just before the arrival 
of the procession with the coffin, the scene 
was an extremely impressive one No parade 
of sombre draperies was made, no futile dis- 
play of mourning frippery There was simply 
a deep unfathomable note of human feeling, 
of human sympathy, which for a few minutes 
united all hearts This it was, together with 
the prevailing sombreness of dress, so well in 
keeping with the Abbey’s normal aspect of 
severe and stately beauty, that gave the note 
of solemnity and awe which permeated the 
vast interior 

Soon after Mrs Gladstone had taken her 
place the well-known march from Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” symphony, played on the organ 
alone, and punctuated as it were by the 
tolling bell, announced that the coffin was on 
its way from Westminster Hall This was 
followed by two funeral marches, one by the 
same composer, the other by Schubert, both 
played with thrilling effect upon the grand 
organ, supported by the orchestra But no 
sooner had the head of the procession reached 
the west door than the clash of cymbals and 
the triumphant blare of trumpets was stilled, 
giving place to the opemng sentences of the 
burial service chanted to Croft’s simple har- 
monies Slowly to the subdued music the 
procession advanced up the long aisle to the 
Sanctuary, where stood the bier, illumined by 
the dim light of candles. As the coffin was 
laid on this temporary support the choir 
commenced to sing the psalm, “Lord, thou 
hast been our refuge ”, to tbe music of Purcell, 
the organ and the instruments of brass seeming 
to speak out with special emphasis m the 
verse, “The days of our age are three-score 
years and ten, and though men come to four- 
score years, yet is their strength then hut 
labour and sorrow, and soon passeth it away 
and we are gone ” 

, The scene in the choir, sacranum, and 
tejansept at this moment, when, the nmeteenth 
psa^ being, finished, Dean Bradley, m a trem- 


bling voice, began to read the latter part of the 
great chapter in Corinthians, with its sublime 
kernel thought, was profoundly impressive, 
the family of the deceased, the pathetic figure 
of Mrs Gladstone in the centre, standing with 
bowed heads near the coffin, while the words 
of the great Apostle knocked at the door of 
every heart, “Flesh and blood cannot enter 
the kingdom of God , neither doth corruption 
inherit mcorruption The words seemed 
almost harsh in their insistence — so designed, 
no doubt, to fix the attention of the mourners 
and bieak their sorrow, but followed by, 
“ Behold, I show you a mystery , we shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump”, and ending m the great psean of 
Christian hope, “Death is swallowed up in 
victory”, they were triumphant in their 
reassurance 

When the Lesson had been concluded, music 
once more spoke a language that went straight 
to the heart, aisles and nave and transepts 
reverberating to the strains of “Eock of 
Ages ”, taken up as it seemed by every tongue, 
but all subdued to a whisper in that final 
verse with its picture of life’s closing scene — 

“While I draw this fieeting breath, 

While mine eyelids close in death, 

When I nse to worlds unknown, 

See Thee on Thy judgment throne, 

Bock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee ” 

— words which had so often trembled on the 
lips and stirred the heart of the great-souled 
leader, now no more, during those later days 
at Hawarden Then, while the body was be- 
ing carried to the grave which had been pre- 
pared for it in the north transept, opposite the 
monument of his arch-adversary Beaconsfield, 
and surrounded by the Chathams, the Pitts, 
the Cannings, and others of that great com- 
pany, the choir sung that other favourite of 
the deceased — 

“ Praise to the Holiest m the height 

The group that now gathered round the 
grave was a very striking one, and included 
some of the foremost personages of the day, 
many of them exhibiting signs of deep emotion. 
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among the most noteworthy being the Prince 
of Wales, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, Mr Balfour, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr Chamberlain, the Lord Chief- 
Justice, and, most plaintive figure of all, Mrs 
Gladstone, leaning on the arms of two of her 
sons 

The Dean recited with manifest emotion 
the solemn sentences which the Church has 
prescribed for these last oj0&ces, “Man that 
IS born of woman hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery’’, amid a hush that 
made people hear the beating of their own 
hearts The words of “committal to the 
ground” having been said, and the cofidn 
lowered into the pit, the glorious anthem, 
“I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, from henceforth blelsed are the 
dead which die m the Lord”, arose and^eemed 
to dispel, as with a divine breath, the dread 
sentence, “Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust” As the last chord of this 
triumphant paean died away, the united voice 
of the congregation followed the Dean’s in 
prayer Then, after the collect, read by the 
Archbishop, there came — to Handel’s music — 
the anthem fiom Ecclesiasticus, “ Their bodies 
are buried in peace, but their name hveth for 
evermore ” 

Never before, perhaps, was music sung with 
finer effect or under conditions more fitted 
to impress the imagination and stir the 
emotions The stately harmonies of the 
organ, joined to the sonorous roll of drums, 
the piercing note of ^ the trumpet, and the 
clash of cymbals, seemed to raise the words to 
an elevation of religious passion and hope that 
showed its influence on many a streaming 
countenance Finally, after Stainer’s seven- 
fold “ Amen ”, the grand old cathedral echoed 
to Dr Watts’s jubilant^ — 

O God, our help m ages past, 

Our hope for years to come”, 

sung in unison by the immense congregation 
to Croft’s beautiful music, the effect produced 
by the evident feeling of the assembled multi- 
tude being as solemn and at the same time 
as thrilling as anything during the whole 
service. 

Voii IV 


When the last rites had been performed, 
the last lingering look cast into the grave, 
and while the organ and the orchestra filled 
the echoing spaces with the Dead March from 
Saul, a most pathetic scene took place The 
carriers of the pall, lead by the Prince of 
Wales, moved slowly past the tomb, taking 
an impressive leave of all that was mortal of 
the great statesman When his Royal High- 
ness came to where Mrs Gladstone, who after 
a final tearful look into the grave, had 
lesumed her seat, he took the hand of the 
bereaved wife, and speaking words of comfort, 
raised it gently to his lips Lord Salisbury, 
obviously deeply moved, followed the Prince’s 
touching example Mr. Balfour, Lord Rose- 
bery, Sir William Harcourt, the other pall- 
bearers, and finally the Duke of York, all 
approached the drooping and pathetic figure, 
surrounded by her children and grandchildren, 
and in the same tender manner showed their 
devotion and respect Few were the eyes 
that beheld this touching scene unbedewed 
with tears 

All was now over The mourners slowly 
passed out of the transept and towards the 
western door, followed after a brief interval 
by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and all those who had stood around the grave, 
Schubert’s “Marche Solennelle” meanwhile 
fillmg the echoing spaces with its notes of 
mingled waihng and triumph In a few 
minutes all that vast multitude of partici- 
pants — for they cannot be called mere spec- 
tators, so deeply had all been moved — had 
passed into the street, and the remains of him 
they had assembled to honour and to mourn 
were left alone with the memorials of the 
silent dead who had wrought so much and so 
bravely for the Empire and its people, whereof 
that great fane is, as it were, the central nave 
and immortal home 

More imposing rites, more magnificent 
funeral pageants, may have been witnessed 
during the present generation, hut none cer- 
tainly so impressively simple and beautiful 
as the ceremony just concluded Those who 
were responsible for tbe arrangements had 
consulted alike the wishes of the dead states- 
man’s family, implicitly following his own, 

93 
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and their own sense of fitness, by refraining 
from any exhibition of funereal pomp, or that 
gloomily splendid upholstery of woe which it 
IS customary to use when kings and coun- 
sellors of the earth’' are borne to their last 
resting-place Heie was no room for draped 
pennons and arms reversed, no need for 
swords and lances swathed m dismal crape , 
nor was there any call for the quiet sadness 
of the dim May morning ’’ to be broken by 
the ordered tramp of marching feet or the 
clank of steel on stone and pavement It 
was felt, and rightly, that this was no oc- 
casion for military parade and show For he 
who had gone to his rest, though “ever a 
fighter", was no soldier, he had fought, as 
few men fight, for great causes, and always 
m the forefront of the battle , but his 
methods had ever been the methods of peace 
His ideal was not the ideal of the soldier, 
with clanking arms and sound of heavy heel, 
symbol of tyrannies and oppression, but the 
plain Enghsh gentleman, high of soul and 
gentle of manner, who looks neither to titles 
nor escutcheons to give him a fictitious ele- 
vation over his fellows, and would scorn to 
hve upon an un]ust exaction of then toil 
Thus he went to his rest, this grave, grand 
figure, plainly and simply as he lived, recog- 
mzed as the first and greatest among his 
countrymen, yet with little in the way of 
outward distinction and dignity to mark his 
•unique and unchallenged pre-eminence 

The imagmation must have been dull m- 
deed that required any garish accessory to 
enable it to realize the histone character of the 
mopaent when the dead hero’s coffin was slowly 
borne along with its noble escort of princes, 
peers, and statesmen. The annals of the 
famous Abbey present^ gorgeous ceremonials 
enough connected wxth the laymg away of 
kings and counsellors and warnors, but 
nothing through the <hm ages have the gray 
walls seen that was more moving, more tragic 
in a sense, than this bearing to the grav^ of 
William Ewart Gladstone^ It was like the 
of an epodh rather than a mere man 
masn wodh of which he wm the central 
lone might almost say the symbol, so 
Jke^^kiEihody in his nch and iiracaous 


personality the qualities and features of the 
age that has gone But while he was this, 
may we not also say that he prefigures to us 
the age on whose threshold we stand, with 
its larger humanity, its nobler manhood, and 
its moie assured faith that the “actual life 
comes next" — that life in which the “ heavenly 
period" will “perfect the earthen”, as we 
read in that fitting poem of Browning's, 
wherein he depicts the cairying to the grave 
and the heroic struggles of one whose soul 
we feel to have been just such another as 
Gladstone's — 

Our low life was the levePs and the night’s, 

His for the morning ” 

With the closing scene in the Abbey of 
Westminster we have before us the completed 
record of one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, of the country's heroes It is a full, 
a wonderful record — one which none with 
heart or soul can look upon without profit 
or inspiration 

We are as yet unable to enter with enough 
detachment into the ms and outs of that 
career “We are too near him”, as Lord 
Eosebery said in the House of Lords on the 
morrow of his decease, “to do more than note 
the vast space that he filled in the world, the 
great influence th^t he exercised, his constant 
contact with all the great features of his time 
But the sense of proportion must necessarily 
be absent, and it must be left for a later time, 
and even perhaps for a later generation, ac- 
curately to appraise and appreciate that " 

Still there are one or two things which it 
may be fitting to note m connection with 
this so remarkable life One is the astonish- 
ing growth of his bram to a late period of 
life It used to be noticed when he was a 
young man that he had a comparatively small 
head But when he was about forty he 
found that his hats were getting gradually 
smaller, till at last he could not wear them 
On complaming to his hatt^, the latter said 
that his hats could not have altered, smee 
they were made from the measure taken of 
his head ten years before. The measure was 
produced, and xt was found that Mr Glad- 
stone's bead had outgrown it 
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^^This story”, says ap old friend,^ told 
lae after the Midlothiau campaign of 1880, 
when he was again obliged to have his head 
measured for a new hat Happening to 
mention this fact to Sir William Turner, the 
eminent professor of anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, ‘That is most extraor- 
dinary,’ he said, ‘for it means that Mr 
Gladstone’s brain is still growing As a rule 
the brain stops growing about hfty, and from 
sixty to seventy it is more likely to decrease 
than to increase See how the fine large 
head of — (naming a distinguished member 
of Parliament) — has shrunk That indicates 
a shrinking of the brain ^ ” 

It was undoubtedly this constant growth 
of brain, long after the normal period, that 
gave Gladstone his perennial youtbfulness, 
and that increasing and expanding power 
which was the surprise of all who knew him, 
of all who followed his career, so different 
was it from the promise of his earlier man- 
hood, when none would have suspected the 
overflowing sympathy and depth of enthusi- 
asm that aftei wards characterized his labours 
The circumstance is an interestmg one in 
connection with this abounding personality, 
but it is doubly so in view of the cause of 
such a phenomenon — if we could put the 
finger upon it Was there any connection 
between that continued growth and Glad- 
stone’s extreme simplicity of life and general 
abstemiousness, especially abstemiousness from 
tobacco, which for long has been held to stunt 
physical development In America there has 
of late years been a movement against the 
use of tobacco in some of the colleges and 
universities, on the^ ground — supported by 
eminent medic^ authority — that it causes, or 
has a tendency to occasion, atrophy of the 
moral sense, that is, a deadening of those 
parts of the brain which are the instruments 
of moral consciousness 

Whatever may have been the cause — and 
the hint in any case is of the utmost import- 
ance — there was something at work in Glad- 
stone’s mental and spiritual constitution 
which gave him an ever-broadening mtellec- 
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tual and, as it would seem, an ever-deepenmg 
moral consciousness, which made it impossible 
for him not to empathize with struggling 
causes and devote himself thereto heart and 
soul, if that were in any way practicable 
Indeed sometimes, it must be confessed, he 
did not look quite enough at the feasibleness 
of the thing Was not even Lord Eosebery 
reminding us the other day that there was 
never a cause so forlorn and hopeless but 
Gladstone would take it up, and fight for it 
with all the force of an imperious intellect, 
a tireless body, and a dauntless enthusiastic 
nature? 

Many there were who scoffed, many who 
weie moved to paroxysms of wrath at the 
spectacle It was beyond their comprehen- 
sion, because they were cast in a different 
mould, and could not rise out of the dull 
mechanisms of self and self-interest, as the 
object of their bate could and did It was 
this forgetfulness of self which stirred in men 
during the painful days of his passing those 
deep emotions that were beyond the excita- 
tion of meie political warfare Powers of 
oratory account for much, dexterity in debate 
for much, just as weight of experience, and 
geniahty and charm of nature account for a 
great deal of his influence But we must 
look to something beyond these things if we 
would understand how it was that all England, 
indeed so large a portion of the civilized 
world, came to regard the Victorian statesman 
with such reverence, with such boundless 
devotion And analyse that somfething as we 
may, as posterity will, the verdict musl^ ever 
be that the great secret of his influence lay m 
his indomitable faith in justice and right — 
a faith so profound and so conspicuous that 
it lifted him high above the sordid and 
commonplace, the trivial and unworthy, so 
universally mixed up with public life, and 
caused a foreign editor to exclaim on the 
morrow of his death, “How pitiful those 
political lives appear whose ruling motive is 
self-interest, who have done nought for right 
and justice, for liberty, for the oppressed and 
weak, and who will never know the glory of 
the sunset beauty of that statesman’s death, 
who was both a Christian and a Liberal, 
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and whom an entire nation follows to the 
tomh’^i 

Hardly a nobler word was said by his own 
countrymen than that and if Gladstone could 
so impress this stranger, what ought he not 
to be to us of his own race and countiy^ It 
has been said by some, speaking of him and 
his life and work, that we shall never see his 
like again But to say so is to be weak, and 
to Ignore what we may 3ustly call the spiritual 
vitality of the race, for all growth is at the 
core spiritual If that fail, go from moie to 
less, instead of from less to more, then there is 
not much hope for the coming of others like 
him, but if, on the other hand, the underlying 


1 Le Scvr 


kernel of all true growth be in us, we may 
entertain both a living hope and a sturdy 
faith that we shall see, not only in this land, 
but elsewhere, men of a similai high and 
generous calibre rise up amongst us For 
after all, the human mind does not willingly 
live content with the bad and base, but on 
the whole reaches onward and upward to the 
better, and theie is never a soul that cleaves 
a nobler vfdby but others will be found ready 
to enter in and pursue boldly and with con- 
viction whither he led And so it certainly 
will be in the case of Gladstone, while “the 
nation lives that produced him”, and has the 
heart to understand and appreciate how rich 
it IS “in his life, and rich above all in his 
animating and inspiring example ” 
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Cobden's advice to the people, ii 57 » 
statistics of the League’s growth, ii 83, 
great baaaar m Co vent Garden Thea- 
tre, 11 83 , seeks to provide voting qua- 
lifications, 11 83, 84, great meeting at 
Manchester during the Irish famine, 

11 90, successful appeal for funds, u 91, 
Its influence in the country, 11 95, 
dreaded by the Duke of Wellington, 

11 95, dissolution of the League, u 115, 
handsome presents to its chief sup- 
porters, 11 IIS, Its revival, 11 297, 303 
Analytic Sanitary Commission of the 
Lanceti superintended by Dr A H 
H assail, 111 229 

Anglo-French alliance, letters of Napo- 
leon and Pnnce Albert, m 275 
Arch, Mr Joseph, iv 305 
Arctic exploration, 11 203 
Argyll, Duke of, lord pnvy seal in the 
Aberdeen ministry, 11 317, and m Pal- 
merston’s ministry, ni 151, his early 
career, m 304, his writmgs and wide 
social influence, m 304, his marriage, 
ui 304, character of, iv 212, secretary 
for India, iv 267 

Arkwright, Richard, his spmmng frame, 

1 275 

Arms, improvement in, m 326 
Armstrong, Sir William, invention of 
improved gun, ui 326 
Amaud, Marshal St , in the Crimea, 
lu 92, IS attacked by cholera, lu 94 
Arnold, Dr , his influence on public 
school life, 11 17s 
Arr<yWf case of the lorcha, ui 198 
Ashantee, war iti, iv 298 , 

Ashley, Lord Shajteshury 
Attwood, Mr , motion in House of 
Commons to consider the Five Pomts 
of the Charter, 1 261 
Auchterarder case, the, 11 166 
Auckland, Lord, Governor-general of 
India, appoints General Pollock to the 
command of an Afghan expedition, u 9 
Australia, first settlement in, u 192, 
ceases to receive convicts from Bntam, 
11 194, Australian Coloifies Government 
Bill mtroduced and passed, 11 197, Mr 
Gladstone proposes an ecclesiastical 
constitution for the Australian colonies, 
u 197, discovery of gold in, u 201, 
statistics of, u 202, exploration in, iv 
20 

Au^ralia, South, misgovemment o^ 11 
xgo representative government granted 
to, u 190 

Austria, msmrrectioin in, u 155, war with 
Prussia, w 236 * 

Austria and Italy^ See 
Ayrto% Mr<., on her Majesty,, iv 239, is 
tebuhed by Mfr Bright, iv 239. 
Aytoun, Mr , his motion on the May- 
nooth Grant and the Regmm Donum, 
iv 264. 

Aytoun, Professor, death oC iv 198, 
his works and literary position, iv 198 

B. 


Sir iSamu^, explorations m 

occu|ded by the aUies, hat 
Russians, in 107 


Ballot, advocated by George Grote, 1 107, 
discussions on, iv 301 , bill passed, iv 

303 

Baly, Dr , killed m a railway accident, 

IV 42 

Bandiera, story of the brothers, i 336 
Bank Act, amendment of, u 61 
Bank Charter Act, suspension of, in 
1857, 

Barry, Sir Charles, death of, iv 4 
Baths and washhouses, movement for 
erecting public, n 178 
Beales, Mr Edmond, iv 223, his efforts 
for the Reform League, iv 223 his 
share in the Hydepark Riots, iv 224, 
at great tiades’ demonstration, iv 239 
Belgium formed into a kingdom under 
Leopold, 1 91 

Bentham, J eremy, his influence on poli- 
tical progress, 1 52 

Bentinck, Lord George, his career, 1 
332, Mr Disraeli on, 1 333 leader of 
the Protectionists, 11 99, Mr Disraeli's 
biography of, 11 99, his mode of im- 
provmg the condition of Ireland, 11 
119, his death, 11 205 
Berlin, congress at, iv 312 
Bessemer, Henry, iv 19, 20 
Bethell, Mr See Westiury 
Betting offices, evils of, m 6 
Bishoprics abolished in 1833, 1 no 
Blessmgton, Lady, m 4 
Bilbury Reservoir, near Huddersfield, 
bursting of, ii 288, iv 184. 

Birkbeck, Dr , establishes mechamcs’ 
institutes, i so 

Btrkenkectd troopship, wreck of the, ii 
298 I 

Bismarck, Pnnce, his view of govern- 
ment, iv 154 his conduct m the Austro- 
Prussian war, iv 237 
Blomfield, Bishop, sketch of, 1 47 
Black Friday, iv 235, panic in London, 
IV 236 

Blum, Robert, leader in Hungarian 
insurrection, seized and shot, 11 155 
Board of Health, appomtment of, u 181 
Board of Trade returns of imports and 
exports of food, iv i, 2 
Bomba, nickname of Ferdmand, King 
of Naples, iv 66 

Booth, John Wilkes, assassinates Pre- 
sident Lincoln, iv 143, is shot, iv 143 
Bownng, Sir John, early history and 
character, ui 199, appointed consul at 
Canton and governor of Hong Kong, 
m 200, his action m the Arrow affair, 
m 200 

Bowyer, Sir George, attacks the gov- 
ernment for their pohcy towards Italy, 
IV 86, 87 

Bradfield Reservoir, bursting of, iv 185 
Bread nots, ui 211 

Brett, murder of Sergeant, iv 253 , exe- 
cution of the murderers, iv 254 
Bribery Bill passed, iv 265 
Bright, John, his birth and early train- 
ing, u 31 , meets with Richard Cohden, 
1131, elected member for Durham, u 
31 , his first interview with Mr Cobden, 
1,11 51, Mr Cobden induces him to join 
the corn-law agitation, 11 51 , his posi- 
tion in regard to the Crimean war, m 
61,, his unpopularity dunng the war, 
in 68, speech m Edmhurgh against 
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war, lu 73, speech in the House of 
Commons, 111 79, he refuses to contri- 
bute to the Patriotic Fund, 111 1x8, his 
opposition to the French alliance, 111 
118, speech on the popularity of the 
war, ill 119, letter to his constituents, 
in 120, loses his seat, 111 120, 204, fare 
well address to his late constituents, 
111 205, his appeal to the government 
on behalf of peace, lu 154, his outlines 
of a reform bill, 111 289, opposes Dis- 
raelis reform bill, iii 290, is elected 
member for Birmingham, lu 290, his 
address at Glasgow on parliamentary 
reform, iii 296, speech on the in- 
come tax, succession duties, and the 
relations between France and England, 

III 317, his scheme for reforming taxa- 
tion, Hi 330 speeches on church rates, 
iv 15, on the right of the House of 
Lords to interfere with taxation bills, 

IV 28, on the prosperity and institutions 
of the United States, iv 103, president 
of the Board of Trade, iv 267 , chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, iv 285 

Bntannia Tubular Bridge, completion 
of, 11 175 

British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, meeting in Man- 
chester, 1 277 

Brooke, Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak, 

1 290, his career m Borneo, 11 157, his 
proceedings discussed in parliament, 
u 158, returns to England and is well 
received, 11 159, appointed governor of 
Labuan but removed, 11 159, Mr Glad- 
stone on his proceedings, u 159 
Brougham, Lord, opposes Wellington 
administration, i 32, elected member 
for Yorkshire, i 60, his great industry 
and fame, 1 61 , disliked as a coadjutor, 

1 62, amiable m private life, 1 62, his 
personal appearance and vanity, 1 63 
his reckless use of personalities, i 63, 
not a great lawyer, 1 64, extent of his 
knowledge and literary powers, 1 65 
appointed lord-chancellor, i 69 per- 
sonal quarrel between him and Earl of 
Durham, 1 125, his cnticism on the 
weakness of the cabinet m the Com- 
mons, 1 127, IS disliked by the king, 1 
127, he advocates repeal of stamp-duty 
on newspapers, 1 189, his antagonism 
to Lord Melbourne, 1 220, is reconciled 
with Lord Lyndhurst, 1 221, he pro- 
poses in the Lords the abolition of the 
com duties, 11 33, his claims on the 
gratitude of the nation, u 46 opposes 
Lord Lyndhurst’s mamed women bill, 
ill 12, applies for letters of naturaliza- 
tion m France, mtendmg to offer him- 
self as candidate for presidentship, ni 
13, Lord Brougham m 1859, lu 304, 
his address to working men at Shef- 
field in 1865, IV 241 , death of, iv 198 
Brown, John, his efforts on behalf of the 
slave, IV 92, IS tned and sentenced to 
death, iv 95, letter from prison to a 
Quaker lady, iv 98, his execution, iv 99 
Brown, Sir George, at the battle of the 
Alma, 111 96 

Browning, Mrs , poem on tjnranny m 
Naples, Hungary, and Italy, 11 139, 
Bmce, Frederick, sent to Pekin to 
ratify the treaty of Tien-tsm, iv 59 
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Bruce, Henry A ,home secretary, 1V267 
Brunei, Mr , makes the Thames Tunnel, 

u 175 

Brussels, insurrection m 1830, 1 91 
Buckland, Dean, outcry against, 11 176 
Budget of 1840, 1 306, of 1841, 1 308, of 
1842, 1 330, 11 19, 34, of 1844, u 60, 62 
of 1845, u 69, of 1846, 11 96, of i8s 2> 
Mr Disraeli's, n 310, Mr Gladstone’s 
hrst, u 329, of 1854, 111 52, 57, supple- 
mentary budget, 111 59, of Sir George 
Comewall Lewis, iii 163, 164, 219 , of 
Mr Disraeli in 1858, lu 289, of Mr 
Gladstone m 1859, ui 316, of i860, 
lu 331, of 1861, IV 31, of 1862, IV 119 
of 1863, IV 146, of 1864, IV 171, of 1865, 
IV 173, of 1866, IV 212, of 1869, IV 270, 
of 1871, IV 283 
Bull Run, battle of, iv 115 
Buller, Charles, 11 206 
Buhver, Sir E Lytton, on newspaper 
stamp-duty, 1 189, his speech on reform 
bill of 1866, IV 216 
Bunsen, Chevaher, death of, iv 38 
Burdett, Sir Francis, fined and impri- 
soned, 1 2, deserts the Liberals, 1 97 
Burke, Colonel, Insh-American agita- 
tor, IV 251 
Burkmg, 1 176 

Burmah, war with, lu 197, annexation 
df Fegu, m 197 

Bumes, Sir Alexander, murdered m 
Cabul, n 8 

Burton, Captam, explorations in Africa, 

IV 20 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, advocates 
the abolition of slavery, 1 22, 146 
Byron, Lord, intimacy with Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, 1 316 

C. 

Cabinets Canmng’s, 1 27, three cab- 
mets m seven months, 1 30 Wellmg- 
ton's, 1 30, Grey’s, 1 69, 90, Melbourne’s, 
1 98, 126, 145, 158, 233 Peel’s, 1 130, 
158, 231, 318 , 11 91 Russell's, 11 1 16 
IV 182 Derby’s, 11 296, ni 287, iv 222, 
Aberdeen’s, 11 3 16 Palmerston’s, 111 1 50, 
292, Disraeh’s, iv 235, 283 . Gladstone’s, 
IV 267, 317 

Caims, Sir Hugh, supports Disraeli’s 
reform bill of 1859, 291 is solicitor- 

general m the Conservative adminis- 
tration, 111 303, his rapid promotion, 
ifi 303; Bulwer’s descnption of him, 
111 303 

Cambridge, Duke of, at battle of the 
Alma, 111 96 

Campbell, Sir Cohn, bnth and educa- 
tion, m 305 , enters the army, 111 305 , 
services in the Penmsula, in America, 
Demerara, Oiina, in India under Lord 
Gough, in the Scmde campaign with 
Sir Charles Napier, and in the Cnmea, 
ui 305 , at the battle of the Alma, m 
96, appointed commander-m-chief of 
the forces m India, 111 235, relieves 
Lucknow and removes the non-com- 
hatants in safety, 111 258, announces 
the close of the rebellion, 111 268 ; is 
made Lord Clyde, in 268 
Campbdl, Lord, his early career and. 
literary work, m 304 


Campbell, Thomas, death of, 1 2®6 
Canada, revolt in, 1 221, causes of dis- 
content, 1 222 , the cause of the colon- 
ists advocated by Mr Hume, i 224, 
bill introduced to suspend the constitu- 
tion of Lower Canada, opposed by Mr 
Roebuck, i 224, appointment of the 
Earl of Durham as governor-general, 
1 225 complaints of his policy, i 227, 
he resigns, 1 227, bill granting indem- 
nities to people whose property had 
been injured dunng insurrection, 11 193 , 
discussed m the British parliament, 
11 196, Feman raid on, iv 250 
Cannmg, George, his early life and poli- 
tical views, i 7, his oratory, x 20, his 
admmistration, 1 27, death, i 29 
Canning, Lord, succeeds Lord Dal- 
housie as Governor-general of India, 

III 24s, outcry against his policy, 111 
271 , his proclamation regarding the 
landowners of Oudh, 111 272, success of 
his policy. 111 273, appointed first Vice- 
roy m India, ui 275, his death, m 

273 

Canrobert, General, commander of the 
French troops m the Cnmea, lu 104, 
the queen’s descnption of him, lu 104, 
resigns his command, 111 135, 164 
Canton captured by the allied forces, 
ill 276 

Cape of Good Hope, opposition to the 
landing of convicts, 11 195 
Capital punishment, efforts to abolish, 
11 17 statistics of, 11 17, commission on, 
iv 168, public executions abohshed, 

IV 169 

Carbonan, 11 145 

Cardigan, Earl of, his share in the blun- 
der at Balaklava, 111 109, his quarrel- 
some disposition, ill 109 
Cardwell, Mr , presadtent of the Board 
of Trade, a 32:7, Iiwhaii secretary, m 
151 , he resigns, m. 154 , secretary for 
war, IV 267 , his army r^orms, iv 282 
Cancatures of BB, i 97 
Carlisle, Lord, his early career, 1 334, 
Lord-heutenant of Ireland, 111 151 
Carlyle, Thomas, on the abolition of 
slavery, i 154, on Chartism, 1 251, 262, 
on emigration, 254, on the Poor-law 
Association, 11 288 , his Htstory of the 
Fretich Revolution^ u 163 
Caroline, Queen, tnal of, i 6, her death 
and funeral, i 39 

Casdereagh, Lord, suicide of, i 19, his 
kindness of manner, 1 133 
Cathcart, Sir George, killed at Inker" 
man, ui 112, letter from the queen to 
his widow, 111 112 
Catholic Assoaation, the, 1 25 
Cadiolic Emancipation, 1 rg refusal of 
Canning to oppose, 1 27, bill larcught 
in by Ped and passed, 1 33, it fails to 
restore order, 1 36 

Cavignan, murder of Sir Louk, iv 313 
Cavour, Count, his early career, lu 133, 
mduces Sardinia to jom France and 
England, in 134, his pohcy dunng 
Ganbaldi's movements, iv 71, dofiicul- 
ties from Ganbaldfs successes, iv 75, 
his circular to the courts of Europe, 
iv 77, his death, iv 42, 83 
Cawnpore, mutiny at, m 251 , its defence 
by Sir Hugh Wheeler, m 252, Nana 
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Sahib’s treachery and cruelty, ui 252, 
General Havelodc captures, lu 256 
Cecil, Lord Robert, iv 169, his charge^ 
against Mr Lnwe, iv 170 
Cemeteries, outside of cities, u 18 
Chalmers, Dr , 11 165, Sara Colendge’s 
cntLcism on his manner, u 166 
Chamber's Edinburgh journal begun, 
1832, 1 1 12 

Chartism, Carljideon, 1 231, 262, the Six 
Points, 1 258, meetmgsat Birmingham, 
Manchester, and London, 1 238, im- 
pnsonment of Henry Vincent, 1 260 , 
the National Petition, 1 261, Mr Att- 
wood’s motion, 1 261, apprehension of 
the secretanesof the National Conven- 
tion, 1 261, meeting and riots in Bir- 
mingham, 1 261, sentences on the pris- 
oners, 1 262, arrest of Feargus O’Con- 
nor, 1 262 arrest and transportation of 
Frost, Williams, and Jones, 1 263, end 
of Chartism, 1 263, Disraeli’s descrip- 
tion of some Chartist doings, 1 263, 
Chartists try to stir up the people, 

1 280, Harriet Martmeau on, 1 280, 
causes alarm in London, 11 148, the 
second National Petition, 11 148 at- 
tempt to put down public meetmgs, 
u 148 meeting o-n Kennmgton Com- 
mon, 11 149, Earl Russell’s account of 
the proceedings, ii 149, its after efiects, 

11 149 

Chatham, Earl of, advocates parliamen- 
tary reform, 1 1 

Cheap trams for the working classes, 

IV 153 

Childers, Mr , first lord of the admir- 
alty, IV 267 

China, opening up of, 1 290, first war 
with, 1 290, capture of Nankin and 
Hong-K.ong, i 290, large war indem- 
nity, 1 290 „ second war with, iii 196 , 
sei2ure of thecrew cf the lordia A rrow 
by idle Ohtoese and deii^sud for their 
^restoration, 111 198, Mr Parfces apphes 
to Sir John Bowrmg, m 199, the men 
sent back, but apology refmed by 
Governor Yeh, i« 200, bombardment 
of Canton, m 201, Lord Lymdhurst’s 
speech in the House of Lords, 111 2or, 
Mr Cobdm’s pamphlet, 111 201 , he 
condemns the government action, 111 
202, defeat of the government, 111 202, 
Disraeli and Gladstone on the govern- 
ment’s policy. 111 203 , Canton taken, 
ill 276, capture and death of Commis- 
sioner Yeh, 111 277 Mr Frederick 
Bruce sent to Pekin to ratify treaty of 
Tien-tsm, iv 59, the Taku forts de- ^ 
fended, iv 60, Admiral Hope attempts 
to storm them, iv 61 Baron Gros and 
Lord Elgin sent out with a sufficient 
force, iv 61, taking of the T^u fprts 
and march towards Pekin, iv 61, cruel 
treatment of the alhed conmussio'ncis 
by the Chinese, iv 61, release lof £ke 
prisoners and surreader of Pdkin, iv 62, 
indignation of the troops, iv 62 , de- 
struction of the Shimner Palace, iv 62, 
conclusion of fhe convention, iv 63 
Chisholm, Mrs,, her efforts on behalf of 
eim^rants, n 199 

Chloroform^ opposnion to the use of, 
n 177 

€hol<a:a m 18^1, i lop, in 1849, 11 178. 
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CHRISTIAN 
ChristiaiijDuke of Glucksburg, becomes 
King of Denmark, iv 146 
Christian Socialism, u 50 
Oiupatties in the Indian mutiny, 111 247 
Church, of England Mr Gladstone’s ac- 
count of revival in, 1 45, influence of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge on, 1 48, 
position of the, iv 200, Mr Disraeli’s 
speech on, iv 200 , evangelical move- 
ment in, IV 202, secessions to Church 
of Rome, iv 203, Dr Colenso’s hook, 

IV 204, action OTK Essays and Reviews^ 

IV 205 

Church of Ireland, the bill of 1833, 1 122, 
Mr Ward’s motion in 1834, 1 123, the 
king receives a deputation on, 1 130, 
statistics of, 1 137, debates on the Irish 
Tithe Bill, 1 135, defeat of the ministry, 

1 T44 , the bill abandoned by the Mel- 
bourne ministry, 1 146, Mr Dillwyn’s 
motion on the, iv 174, Mr Gladstone’s 
views, IV 17s, conversion of tithe into 
rent charge, iv 25S, early attempts at 
disestablishment, iv 250, Mr Glad- 
stone’s resolutions introduced, iv 261, 
majonty against the government, iv 
263 bill for disestablishment and disen- 
dowment mtroduced, iv 267, debate on, 
iv 269, opposition to the bdl, iv 270, 
its reception in the Lords, iv 271 , be- 
comes laiv, IV 272, work of the com- 
missioners, iv 272, a new constitution 
drawn up, iv 272 

Church of Scotland, application for aid 
to extend, 1 213, opposition to, 1 213, 
214 

Church extension m London, iv 200 
Church-rates, unsuccessful attempt to 
abolish, i 180 , Sir John Trelawney’s 
bill for the abolition of, iv 13, agitation 
concermng, iv 13, Mr Disraeli on, 
IV 13, Mr Hubbard’s bill, iv 13, Bishop 
of Exeter’s conciliatory proposal, iv 13 
Sir J ohn Trelawney’s bill again brought 
in, IV X4, thrown out on second read- 
mg, IV 16, introduced a third time, 
but thrown out, iv 16 , compulsory 
church-rates abolished, iv 290 
Clarendon, Lord, foreign secretary, iv 
276 

Clerkenwell Prison, outrage on, iv 254. 
Cohbett, Wilham, outlines of his career, 

1 99 , lectures on political subjects, 

1 101 , IS prosecuted for seditious wnt- 
mg, 1 IQ2, a contemporary description 
of his appearance and manner of speak- 
ing, 1 102, IS returned for Oldham, 

1 103 , bos want of success in parliament, 

1 103, his death, 1 103 , characto: of, 

1 104» 

Cobden, Richard, enters parhament, 
i 313, his connections with trade, and 
early writings, 11 23, begins to advocate 
repeal of the corn 4 aw, u 24, devotes 
himself entirely to this work, u 25, is 
elected for Stockport, u 32, addresses 
the House of Commons on the bread- 
tax, u 32, 33, quarrel between him and 
Ped., u 39, his influence with foreign 
laudiepces, u 51 , he moves for an m- 
gtury into the effect of legislative pro^ 
istt^on, li 75, his position with regard 
Crmiean war, m 61 , his home at 
^# 3^4 ui 63, his outlme of a people’s 
budget^ Ml 65, his efforts fc#r 


the prevention of war, ui 66 , criticism 
on the mode of conductmg the war, 
111 67 , his unpopularity during the war, 
111 68, addresses his constituents on the 
war, ill 141, loses his seat, m 204, on 
the evil effects of war, iii 210, is offered 
the post of president of the Board of 
Trade by Lord Palmerston, m 292, 
293 , is elected for Rochdale, 111 293 , 
his account of the interviews with min- 
isters, 111 293, 294, his refusal of office, 
m 295 is present at Lady Palmerston’s 
reception, 111 295 , his efforts to bring 
about a commercial treaty with France, 

III 297 , his interview with Napoleon 
concemmg the treaty, 111 319, impres- 
sions of the emperor, ui 320 M Rou- 
her’s plan of a commercial treaty, 
ill 320, interviews with Count Wale wski 
and the emperor, m 320, his letter to 
Mr Bright, nx 321 , his opinion of Prince 
Napoleon, 111 322, on the degradmg 
effects of war, iv 7 , his health gives 
way, IV 179 , refuses lucrative office, 

IV 179, his death, iv 180, Mr Bright’s 
remarks on, iv t8o 

Cochrane, Lord See Dundonald 
Cockburn, Lord, his early career, u 219, 
speech on the Don Pacifico busmess, 
11 219, personal appearance and quali- 
fications, 11 220, is attorney-general, 
11 317 

Coffee-houses, establishment of cheap, 
u 18 

Colenso, Dr , consecrated Bishop of 
Natal, m 44, his book, iv 204 his 
action for recovery of salary, iv 205 
Coleridge, S T , his mfluence, i 186 , 
a great talker, 1 186 

Colonies, misgovemment of, 11 190, ap- 
peals for representative government, n 
192, motion for a royal commission to 
mquire mto the admmistration of the 
colonial possessions, u 196, schemes of 
emigration to, 11 198 
Combe, Dr Andrew, n 176 
Combe, George, discussion about his 
writings, u 176, his reply to Baron 
Stockmar’s letter, 11 176, on the dim- 
mution of aristocratic feeling, u 177 
Commercial depression m 1836-7, 1 276, 
commeraal crisis m 1847, 11 176, com- 
mercial failures m 1866, iv 235 
Commercial morality, lack of, iv 190 
Concerts, popular, iv 8 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales founded, 1 110 
Conservative government, the first, 1 
130 

Conservative party, mcrease m, after 
the reform bill was passed, 1 200 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill, introduced 
by Lord Palmerston, m 284, debate on, 
m 285 ; defeat of the government, lu 
287 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, pas- 
smg of, IV 2 

Coomassie entered, iv 300 
Cooper, Thomas, writes The Purgatory 
of Suicides, 1 282 

Co-operative societies, started, 11 150, 
successfully conducted m Rochdale, 
IV 1:30, i3|i, objects of the Rochdale 
soaety, iv 131, 132, its rapid success, 
IV 13a; employment of surplus capital, 
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IV 133, capital of the various branches, 
IV 133 , progress temporarily checked 
by American civil war, iv 134 
Copley, John Singleton See Lynd^- 
hurst 

Copyright, international, between Bri- 
tain and France, 111 1 
Corn-law rhymes, 1 23 
Corn-laws, agitation agamst, 1 23, 273 , 
growing demand for their repeal, ii 19, 
Sir Robert Peel’s sliding-scale, 11 19 , 
opposition to It, 11 21, large majonty 
for government, 11 23, amendment by 
Mr Villiers for the total abolition of 
the duty, ii 23, great banquet of Auti- 
Com-law League, 11 24, dinner by 
working-men, n 25, mcrease of associa- 
tions for the repeal of the, 11 25, op- 
position of Chartists, ii 25, conference 
of ministers of religion, 11 26, exertions 
of the ladies’ committee, u 27, openmg 
of the Free -trade Hall, u 28, Mr 
Bnght advocates the abolition of the 
duty, u 31, Mr Buncombe’s motion 
to reassemble parliament to consider 
the, n 37, passionate discussion on, u 
37, reduction of duty on Canadian gram, 
U53» motions by Lord John Russell 
regarding, 11 84, mcreasmg demand for 
repeal on account of the famme m Ire- 
land, 11 87, Sir Robert Peel’s convic- 
tion, u 88, differences m the cabinet, 
u 88, Lord John Russell’s conviction, 
u 89 , majonty of the cabinet against 
abolition, ii 90 , Duke of Wellington 
supports Peel, 11 90, startling announce- 
ment by the Times ^ n 90, resignation 
and return to office of Sir Robert Peel, 
u 91, renewed effort of the League, 

II 91 , Peel’s proposals to reduce the 
duties, u 96 , discussion of, u 97 , the 
bill passes, 11 106 

Corrupt practices at elections, bill to 
prevent, i 28 

Cotton, pnces of, dunng the civil war, 
iv 126, efforts to promote its growth m 
Bntish colonies, iv 129 Mr Gladstone 
on the cotton famme, iv 148 
County Franchise Bill of 1864 thrown 
out, IV 174 

Couper, Sir George, death of, iv 42. 
Courtenay See Thom 
Courvoisier, Fran50is, trial of, for mur- 
der, and defence by Mr Phillips, 1 306 
Covent Garden Theatre, burnt, iv 8, 
M Jullien’s concerts at, iv 8 
Cowley, Lord, ambassador at Pans, 
lu 287 

Crabbe, George, 1 186. 

Cranbome, Lord, becomes Indian 
secretary, iv 222 , Mr Disraeli on, iv 
262 

Cranworth, Lord, lord-chancellor m the 
Aberdeen and Palmerston ministnes, 
u 316, ill 151 
Cremome Gardens, iv 7 
Crime, statistics of, iv 3 19 
Crimean war, events which led to, lU 14, 
attitude of the czar, ui 14, Lord Aber- 
deen’s dismclinaUon for war, 111 20, al- 
liance between England and France 

III 20, letter from Napoleon to the 
czar, m 21 , foundation of the Russian 
demands, lu 22, the Russian army takes 
possession of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
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jji 23, the Vienna note, m 23, excite- 
ment in Turkey, 111 24 Lord Palmer- 
ston eager for decisive measures, iii 24, 
the French and British fleets sent to 
the Dardanelles, 111 25 , Turkey de- 
clares war, ill 27 , Pnnce Albert and 
Lord Palmerston on the situation, in 
27, 28, Lord Aberdeen’s views, 111 30, 
Nicholas declares war against Turkey, 
111 31 , he writes to the queen, ni 31 , 
the queen^s reply, 111 32, commence- 
ment of hostilities, 111 32, the Turkish 
fleet destroyed at Sinope, ui 33 the 
allied fleets ordered to the Black Sea, 
ill 33 attitude of Prussia and Austria, 
lu 34^ manifesto by the Emperor of 
Russia, lu 34, the war feeling in Eng- 
land, m 35, the ultimatum of England 
to Russia, in 36, descnption of the 
Crimea, 111 37 , the poetic English 
party, m 38, popular outcry for war, 
ni 38, the camp at Chobham Common, 
lu 39, naval review at Spithead, 111 39 
departure of troops, m 40, arrival of 
the allied armies in Turkey, 111 40, co- 
operation of the French and English, 
m 41, Mr Gladstone’s budget of 1854, 
m 52, King of Prussia’s letters to the 
queen, in 53, the queen’s reply, ui 54, 
the czar’s insmcenty, m 56, the budget, 
357 > a supplementary budget, lu 59, 
attitude of Gladstone, Cobden, and 
Bright, 111 60, 61 , Mr Gladstone on 
Bntish interests and the war, 111 68, 
departure of the Baltic fleet, ui 70, 77 , 
instructions of Sir J ames Graham, 111 77 , 
correspondence between him and Sir 
Charles Napier, iii 78 results achieved 
m the Baltic, in 79 , another Baltic 
fleet despatched under Admiral Dun- 
das, m 79 speech by Mr Bright, 111 79, 
Mr Gladstone writing in 1878 on the 
subject, 111 87, a day of prayer and 
supplication appointed, m 88, siege of 
Silistna, 111 89, 90, Palmerston’s plans 
for the campaign, in 89, conduct of 
Austna, ui 89 speech by Lord Lyud- 
hurst, m 391 , plan for the attack of 
Sebastopol, 111 92 want of information 
about the Russian preparations, m 93, 
96, Mr Kinglake and the Times on 
the need for attacking Sebastopol lu 93 
ravages of cholera m the allied armies, 
in 93, Varna on fire, iii 94, the armies 
embark for the Crimea, 111 94 Eupa- 
tona surrendered, 111 95, battle of the 
Alma, lu 95, march to Balaklava, lu 97, 
desire of Napoleon to go to the Cnmea, 
in 99 , Sardinia joins the allies, m 100, 
General Canrobert commands the 
rench troops, in 104 , strength of 
Sebastopol, ui 105, attack by the Rus- 
sians on the allies at Balaklava, in 107, 
the charge of the Light Brigade, 111 to8, 
another attack on Balaklava, iii no, 
battle of Inkerman, 111 ni, msufficency 
of the commissariat arrangementss and 
sufferings of the men, 111 115, destruc- 
tion of supplies by a storm, 111 116, 
blundering of the transport service, 
in 117, the Ttme£ subscription list for 
the relief of the sick and wounded, 
ui 118 , the Patriotic Fund, 111 118 , 
refusal of the peace party to contribute 
to this fund, in 118, Miss Florence 


Nightingale and a staff of nurses ar- 
rive, 111 122 , cholera m the camp, 
lu 123 , picture of the scene between 
the harbour and the English position, 
111 123 , courage and patience of the 
troops, lu 124, Lord Panmure’s in- 
structions to Lord Raglan, 111 125, an 
army of reserve formed at Malta, 
111 126, a railway made from Balaklava 
to the trenches, m 127 , nationalities 
represented in the Crimea, m 127, 
completion of telegraphic communica- 
tion between London and the seat of 
war, ni 128, condition of the army at 
Balaklava, 111 128 , dearness of pro- 
visions, in 129, improvement m the 
camp, in 129, M Soyer organizes the 
culinary service, 111 130, descnption of 
the positions, m 131, recruiting at home 
and abroad, 111 132, Sardinia enters the 
alliance against Russia, 111 134, landing 
of the Sardmian army m the Cnmea, 
111 135, death of Ixird Raglan, lu 136, 
General Simpson takes the command, 
lu 1 36 , treaty between England, F ranee, 
and Austna concluded, 111 138, the four 
pomts of agreement as the basis of 
peace with Russia, 111 138, debate in 
parliament on the conduct of the war, 
111 139 the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
111 140 Mr Roebuck moves for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, 111 141, 143 Lord 
John Russell resigns office, 111 141, Mr 
Roebuck’s motion earned, in 147, the 
government resign, 111 147, Lord Pal- 
merston announces the arrangements 
for prosecuting the war, 111 152, Mr 
Layard attacks the new government, 
111 153 , Mr Roebuck presses for a 
committee of inquiry, m 153 repulse 
of the Russians at Eupatona, 111 155 , 
death of the Czar Nicholas, ui 155 
return home of the wounded, in 158, 
failure of n^otiations for peace, ui 158, 
proceedings of the commission of in- 
quiry, 111 159, a day of fasting ap- 
pointed, ill 159,' distnbution of war 
medals, lu 164 the losses of the Rus- 
sians, 111 164, destruction of stores at 
Kertch, m 165, capture of the Sapone 
or White redoubts, the Mamelon, and 
the Quarries, 111 166, repulse of the 
French at the Malakhoff, 111 167, re- 
pulse of the English at the Redan, 
111 167, death of Lord Raglan, ui 167 
IS succeeded by General Simpson, 
in 168, discussions in parliament on the 
peace negotiations, 111 168, Mr Lowe’s 
amendment, m 169, speeches by Glad- 
stone, Bright, Cobden, Sir J Graham, 
Lord John Russell, iii 169 , Prince 
Albert on the situation, 111 174, Mr 
Gladstone's account in 1877 of the 
political situation in 1855,111 175, speech 
by Sir Edv^d Bulwer Lytton, m 176, 
the last of the Vienna conferences, 
ill 177, report of the committee of in- 
quiry, 111 177, danger of the publica- 
tion of army movements by the press, 
ill 179, renewed debates on the peace 
negotiations, ui 179 bombardment of 
Sveaborg, 111 184, r^ulse of a Russian 
attack at the Tchemaya, iii 184 taking 
of the Malakhoff, lu 185, repulse at the 
Redan, lu 186, evacuation of Sebasto- 
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pol. 111 186 , cost of the war, lu 187, 
negotiations for peace, lu 189 confer- 
ence m Pans, m 190, peace agreed 
upon, m 190, the Cnmea evacuated by 
the alhes, lu 192, descnption of Se- 
bastopol, m 192 , a day of thanksgiv- 
ing, m 193, naval review at Spithead, 
111 193, rejoicings m London, m 193, 
Mr Gladstone on the terms of peace, 

III 194 

Cnmes of violence, mcrease of, lu 232, 
introduction of the garotte, 111 233 , 
William Palmer the poisoner, 111 234 
Crimmal Code, amelioration of, 1 177 
counsel allowed to pnsoners m criminal 
cases, 1 268 , restnction of capital 
punishment, 1 268 , transportation con- 
demned and abolished, i 271, m 237 , 
the ticket-of-leave system, m 238, cruel- 
ties m prisons, 111 239 , increased care- 
fulness in cnminal trials, iv 5 
Croker, John Wilson, 1 41 
Crystal Palace, u 231, previous exhibi- 
tions, 11 231, Its success due to Pnnce 
Albert, 11 231, first proposal of, meets 
with great opposition, 11 234, Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s design adopted, 11 237, poem 
by Thackeray on, 11 238 , site fixed on, 
u 239, preparations for carrying out the 
plans, 11 240, the opening ceremony, 
11 241 , the queen’s account of the day’s 
proceedings, 11 245 , statistics of, and 
distnbution of pnzes, 11 248, difficulty 
as to disposal of the building, 111 2, 
removed and re-erected at Sydenham, 

II 250 use of the surplus money, 111 3 
Custody of Infants Bill, 1 273 

D. 

Daguerre’s improvement of photo- 
graphy, i 271 

Dalhousie, Lord, governor-general of 
India, m 243, abolishes suttee, 111 243,. 
prohibits Thuggism, lu 243 
Damascus, massacre of Chnstians in, 

IV 64 

Dano-German war See Denmark 
Darwin, Charles, his theory of the on- 
gin of species, iv 24 , sjcetch of his life, 
iv 25, his Descent of Man iv 26 
Davis, Jefferson, president of the Con- 
federate States, IV 89, his early career, 
iv 100 impnsoned at the close of the 
war, iv 142 

Deak, Francis, Hunganan statesman, 

^ 155 

Delhi, mutiny and massacre at, ui 248 , 
the natives obtain possession of the 
city, lu 249, siege and capture of, 
lu 260, shooting of the king’s sons, 

III 263 , the king taken to Rangoon, 
ill 268 

Denman, Lord, 1 102 
Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, iv 146, 160, arrogance 
of Prussia, iv 161, accession of Chris- 
tian IX , iv 161, his dispute with Hol- 
stein, iv 161, German troops enter the 
duchy, iv 162 , remonstrance of Eng 
land, iv 163 Schleswig occupied bjra 
German army, iv 163 , the powers re- 
fuse material assistance to Denmark, 
fv 163 , the duchies ceded to Prussia 
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and Austria, iv 164, the government 
attacked on the Dano-German ^ques- 
tion, IV 165, Mr Disraeli’s speech and 
Mr Gladstone’s reply, iv 165, Mr 
Bernal Osborne’s sallies, iv 166 , 3Lord 
Palmerston’s defence, iv 166, his letter 
to Kmg Leopold, iv 167, English sym- 
pathy for Denmark, iv 167 
I^nommational schools, support of, 

IV 290 

Derby, Lord, forms a ministry, 11 296 
his statement in the House of Lords, 

11 304, speech by Sir James Graham on 
the protection policy of the govern- 
ment, 11 304, determination to force 
the government to declare its policy, 

11 307 , again prime minister in 1858, 
ui 287, resigns, ni 292, again forms a 
ministry, iv 222 , his reform bill m the 
House of Lords, iv 233, his retirement 
and death, iv 235 

Derby, Lord, resigns ofi&ce in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ministry, iv 312 
Dickens, Charles, influence of the Pich- 
•wick Papers ^ 1 188, his obituary notice 
of Thackeray, iv 196 
Discontent m the country, i 6, 70, 161 
Diseased meat in London market, dis- 
posal of, m 230 

Disestablishment of the church, first 
public meeting, i in Earl Grey on, 

1 1x1, Mr Gladstone’s views on, iv 291 
Disraeh, Benjamin education and early 
career, i 29 , on Toryism versts Con- 
servatism, 1 130, on the results of the 
queen’s accession, 1 250, on the Con- 
seiTvative cause, i 251J formation of the 
Young England party, 1 263, his change 
of sides, I 364, he descnbes some Char- 
tist doings, 1 26s , graphic scene in a 
tommy-shop, 11 15, becomes spokesman 
of the Protectionists, 11 63, his eulogy 
of Peel and virulent attack of Lord 
Palmerston, 11 63, study in Comngsby 
of Lord John Russell, 11 64, abuse of 
statesmen, 11 65 slighted by Sir Robert 
Peel, 11 65 , his views at various stages 
of his political career, 11 65, descnption 
of a statesman’s position, 11 66, his 
personal antipathy to Sir Robert Peel, 
u 68, 73, speech on the Maynooth Col- 
lege Bill, n 8t , speech on the Com 
Bill, u 103 his account of a scene in 
the house, u 109 , his estimate of Sir 
Robert Ped, 11 no, his burlesque of 
Leigh Hunt’s imprisonment, u 162, on 
tihe state of the church, u 168 , on the 
navigation laws, u X87, proposes to 
modify the poor-law?, n 188 , On the 
jpower of the crown, n 285 , is chaircel- 
lor of the bfcoheqtier,. n 296 , his address 
to thd Bucfcpj^atnshire elecstors, h 302 , 
his budget of ^^5^2, aad its opposition, 
ii 312, his reply, 11 313, speech by Mr 
Gladstone, u 313, defeat of the govern- 
ment, II 316, IS accuseld of plagaansni, 
11 323 , cnticises the govemmient con- 
duct of the Crimean war, m 139, 146 , 
ius denunciation of Lord John Ru^Sell, 
iH 18 1 : again chancellor of the ex- 
dh^uer, ui 2j87J he introduces a reform 
hai on the income-tax and re- 
arm^ents, m 317, on idie 
iv 13, x6, his 
of X862, iv i:2'2 


his speech before the Oxford Diocesan 
Society, IV 200 , against reform bill of 
1866, 1V219, IS chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, IV 222, introduces a reform 
bill, IV 226 succeeds Lord Derby as 
prime minister, iv 235, his administra- 
tion of x868, IV 260, attack on Lord 
Cranbome, iv 262 his ministry re- 
sign, IV 267, character of, iv 308, his 
elevation to the peerage, iv 308, attends 
Berlin congress, iv 312, his illness and 
death, 1314, 1V317, sketch of his career, 

1 321 

Disraeh, Isaac, his writings, 1 29 
Disruption, the, of 1843, ^65, financial 

efforts of the Free Church, u 168 
Dissenters’ Bunal Bill, iv 171 
Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, 1 283, Gladstone 
on, i 283, Macaulay on, 1 284 
Distress in the country, 1 331, in 1S61, 
iv 123 m London in 1866-67, iv 240 
Divorce Court Bill, 111 206, opposed by 
Mr Gladstone, 111 206 
Dorchester labourers, transportation of 
the, 1 162 they are pardoned, 1 163 
D’Orsay, Count, his career, 111 4 
Drainage of London, scheme for, iv 3 
Drinking fountains, erection of, iv 4 
Drummond, Edward, Sir Robert Peel’s 
secretary, assassinated, 11 38 
Druses, their cruelties to the Maronites, 
iv 63, their character and origin, iv 63 
See Syria 

Duffenn, Lord, his account of the scene 
after the massacre at Damascus, iv 65, 
chancellor of th^ duchy of Lancaster, 
iv 267 

Duncombe, Thomas, his political prin- 
ciples and moral character, i 248 , pro- 
poses to extend the franchise, 1 260, 
on opening of private letters by the 
government, 1 335 

Dundas, Admiral, sent with a fleet to 
the Baltic, 111 79 

Dundonald, Earl, i 96, fined and im- 
prisoned, 1 96, his services abroad, 1 97, 
is restored to all his honours, 1 97 
Dunlop, John, a Temperance pioneer, 
IV 149 

Dunne, Colonel, assists Ganbaldi m 
Naples, IV 74 

Durham, Earl of, his early career, 1 225, 
his quarrel with Lord Brougham, 1 125 , 
looked to as leader by advanced re- 
formers, i 219, sent to Canada as gov- 
ernor-general, 1 225, opposition to his 
illegal actions, 1 227 , he resigns and 
retires into private life, 1 228, his death, 
i 228, John Stuart Mill s defence of his 
policy, 1 229 

Dwellings for the poorer classes, iv 199 

E. 

East India Company, origin and growth 
of, 1 286, Its tmding privileges taken 
away, 1 288 

Eastern question, dispute about the 
holy places, u 334, Russia’s designs 
1 agamst Turkey, n 335, opposition to 
' l^tkssia, 11 335, alhance between Bn- 
tia% and France and dedaration of 
i%aar; a 336, is again brought up, iv 
' '3b8J “ „ 


ETON 

Ecclesiastical commission appomted, i 
134, attempt to reform abuses, 1 180 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, iv 282 
Ecclesiastico-political controversies, u 
165, the Disruption, 11 165, movement 
to separate chuich and state, 11 168, 
the High Church party gains ground, 

11 168 , Mr Dusraeh on the state of the 
Church, 11 168, opposition of Dissenters 
to national education, u 169, Dr 
Hampden’s case, 11 169, Rev Cor- 
nelius Gorham’s case, 11 170 
Education, Rowland Hill’s system o5 
1 238, speech by Pnnee Albert at edu- 
cational conference, ni 218, increase of 
secular, iii 231 statistics of, iv 320 
Education of neglected children, move- 
ment for, 111 214, Mr Gladstone on, 
in 215 

Education, National, grant voted in 
1833, 1 267, extension of, and constitu- 
tion of committee of council on, 1 267, 
speech of Mr Shiel on, i 267, proposed 
scheme of, 1 331, alarm of Dissenters 
1 331, withdrawal of the bill, 1 332, 
agitation for, m 1852, ii 275, Lord John 
Russell’s opinion of, 11 275 grants for, 
IV 169 Mr Lowe and the Revised 
Code, IV 169, need of, iv 275 
Eglinton Tournament, i 264 
war m, iv 315 
Eldon, Lord, i 242 
Elections, family influence m, 1 219 
Electric Telegraph, its ongin, i 241, 
increase of communication, iv 199, pur- 
chased by government, iv 265 
Elementary Education Act, iv 275 
Elgin, Lord, sent to China as British 
representative, ui 205, 275, sent to 
China to secure the ratification of the 
treaty of Tien-tsm, iv 61, orders the 
destruction of the Summer Palace, iv 
62 

Ellenborough, Lord, president of Board 
of Control, 1 318, succeeds Lord Auck- 
land as Governor general of India, 11 
9, orders the gates of Somnauth to be 
earned away, 11 12, his opposition to 
Lord Canning’s policy m India, 111 272 
Elliott, Ebenezer,the Corn-law Rhymer, 

I 23 

Elphinstone, Maj or-general, commander 
m Afghanistan, n 8 

Emigration, advocated by Carlyle, i 
254, schemes of, u 198, statistics of, u 
200, IV 321 

Employment of women and children, iv 
279 , evils of the gang system in agri- 
cultural districts, IV 278 
Encumbered Estates Act, passing of, 11 
182 

Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill, 
opposed by Messrs Gladstone and 
Forster, iv 297 

Engineenng works, progress of, iv 199 
Ernest, Pnnee, of Hobenlohe Langen- 
burg, death of, iv 42. 
jSssays and Revienjos^ iv 205, their 
writers, iv 206, actions agamst Dr 
Wilhams and Mr Wilson, iv 206, 207, 
the Pssays oondenuaied m Convocation, 
IV 207, Lord Westbfury’s speech on 
Convocation, iv 207 

Eton, school life m Gladstone's days, 1 

II r celebrated men educated at, 1 X3, 
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EUPATORIA 

periodicals written and published at, 

1 14 

Eupatona captured, ui 95, the Russians 
repulsed at, m 155 

Evans, Sir De Lacy, at battle of the 
Alma, 111 95 

Exchange, burning of Royal, 1 246 
Executions, public, abolished, iv 169 
Exeter, Bishop of, conciliatory proposal 
on church-rates, iv 13 
Exhibition of 1851, 11 231 See Crystal 
Palace 

Exhibition of 1862, iv 123, opposition 
to, IV 124 superior to that of 1851, iv 
124, opening ceremony, iv 125, statis- 
tics of, iv 125, account of the building 
and Its contents, iv 125 
Exiles m England, amusmg account of, 

11 157 

Expenditure, national, increase of, 11 
35, Sir Robert Peel on, u 35 
Exploration, activity in, iv 20 
Eyre, Govamor See yamatca 

F. 

Factory Act, extension of the, iv 153 
Factory system, Wordsworth on the 
evds of the, 1 266 , Hutton’s experience 
of, 1 266, attempts at legislation by the 
eider Sir Robert Peel, &c , 1 266 
Failures, commercial, in. 1857, lu 220 
Faraday, Professor, lectures at the 
Royal Institution, 1V9, on spiritualism, 
iv 19 

Female suffrage, increasing attention 
given to, 11 28, Mr Disraeli's descrip- 
tion of a discussion on, 11 29 
Fenian organuation, iv 249 See Ire- 
land 

Ferdinand, King of Naples, tyranny of, 

IV 66 

Ferrand, Mr Busfield, charges agamst 
free-trade advocates, u 33 
Fiji Islands, cession of, iv 287 
Financial reform, increased attention 
given to, 111 330, cost of collecting the 
revenue, 111 330, Mr Bright’s scheme 
for. 111 330 

Finlay, Mr , claim against the Greek 
government, 11 212 

Fire at Tooley Street, London, iv 187 
Flogging in the army, motions to abo- 
lish, 11 17, cruelties of, 11 174, amelior- 
aitfon of, 11 175 

Foreign affairs the Spanish legion and 
Don Carlos, 1 190 the German 2 ollver- 
em, 1 190, revolution in Belgium, 1 190, 
insurrection m Polancl, i 19 1, riots m 
France, 1 191 , attempt to suppress poli- 
tical societies m France, i T93 
Foreign Enlistment MI, lU 140, causes 
ill feeling in America, ui 193 
Forster, Mr Wm E , his early career, 
iv 21 1 

Fox, William Johnson, advocates the 
abolition of the corn-laws, 11 52 
France, riots in, 1 191, attempt to sup- 
press political soaeties m, 1 193, 
Freschi’s attempt to assassinate the 
kmg, 1 194, Its relations with Turkey 
and Egypt, 11 2, Thiers’ ministry, 11 3, 
quaw^ With England on the Turkish 
question^ 11 3, successes m Algeria, 11 


4, removal of the body of Napoleon 
from St Helena, 11 4, attempt of Ikiuis 
N apoleon to cause a revolt, u 5, dis- 
satisfaction of the people with the gov- 
ernment, u 5, agrees to the policy of 
the western powers on the Turkish 
question, 11 6, growing discontent m, 
11 13s, reform banquets, u 136 insur- 
rection in Paris, 11 137, flight of the 
king, 11 137, provisional government 
formed, 11 138, escape of Louis Napo- 
leon from Ham, 11 138 republic set up, 
11 225 distress among the working- 
classes, 11 225, government undertakes 
to provide for them, 11 225, the republic 
proclaimed, 11 225 disaffection m the 
country, n 226, emancipation of slaves 
in the colonies, 11 227, failure of attempt 
at msurrection, ii 227, the elections 
and formation of a government, ii 228 
another unsuccessful attempt at insur- 
rection, 11 228 Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte elected a representative, 11 228, 
repeated insurrections, u 229, forma- 
tion of a constitution, 11 230, election 
of Louis Napoleon as president, 11 230, 
the coup diiaty u 251 (see Napoleony 
Louts) proclamation of the empire, ii 
326 Cobden’s efforts to bnng about a 
commercial treaty with, 111 319, hostil- 
ity of Germany to, lu 323, M Ollivier’s 
speech on national disarmament, iv 
164, war with Prussia, iv 281 
Franchise, county and borough, iv 303 
Franco-Austnan war See Italy 
Franco German war, iv 281 
Franklin, Sir John, starts on his Arctic 
expedition, 11 203 search for, iii 5, ex- 
pedition of Captain M'Clmtock in 
search of, iv 20 

Frauds and robberies, increase of, ui 
232 Sir J ohn Dean, Paul, Strahaiv and 
Bate^ John Siadlier, M P , m 

2^, feSure the Royal British Bank, 
ui 233, Re<%>ath, SL236 
Frederick VIX of Denmark, his death, 
IV 146 

Free Church of Scotland, 11 167 
Free- trade, progress towards, 1 22 agi- 
tation for repeal of the com-laws, 1 
275, meeting in Manchester m favour 
of, u 41 

Free-trade Hall, Manchester, opening 
of, n 28 

Fnends, Society of, deputation (to the 
czar. 111 62 

Frogmore, death of the Duchess of Kent 
at, IV 49, Prince Albert buned at, iv 

56 

Frome Bennett case, lu 13 
Frost, John, the Chartist, 1 263 

G. 

Game-laws, attempt to mitigate, 1 28, 
injury inflicted by, u 58, Mr Bright 
obtains a committee of inquiry mto, 
ii 59 suicide of Lord Stradbroke’s 
gamekeepers, ii 59, statistics of con- 
victions for breaches of the game-laws, 
11 59 

Gang system, evils of the, iv 278 
Gardiner, Allan, missionary, his suffer- 
ings m Patagonia, n 299 


GLADSTONE 

Ganbaldi* Giuseppe, declares war 
against Austria, 11 152, fights his way 
to Rome, u 152, his career, 11 153, his 
heroic defence of Rome, 11 153* escapes 
with the rmnnant of his army, u 154, 
retires to Caprera, iv 67 , goes to 
America, iv 67, makes and sells can- 
dles in New York, u 154 iv 67, master 
of trading vessels, iv 67, presentation of 
a sword at Newcastle, iv 67, his per- 
sonal appearance in 11849, iv 68, takes 
part m the Franco- Italian war, iv 69, 
his pr^iarations for the liberation of 
Sialy, IV 69, captures Palermo, iv 70, 
Cavour’s plans, iv 71, the position of 
France and England, iv 71 statecraft 
of the Sardiman government, iv 72, 
the pope excommunicates the invaders 
and usurpers, 1V72, appeal of the King 
of Naples, iv 73, Garibaldi’s proclama- 
tion declaring his intention to free the 
Neapolitan states, iv 73 crosses to the 
mainland, iv 74, rapid successes of his 
army, iv 75 , his entry mto Naples, 
iv 75, necessity of keeping Ganbaldi 
out of Rome, iv 76, Cavour’s plan, 
iv 76 , the Sardinian army conquers the 
Papal temtory, iv 78, meeting of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and Ganbaldi, iv 97, 
Victor Emmanuel chosen king of the 
Two Sicilies, IV 80, Ganbaldi resigns 
the dictatorship and retires to Caprera, 
iv 80 his dismterestedness, iv 81 , is 
elected to the Italian parliament, 1V83, 
retires, iv 83, raises a force for the cap- 
ture of Rome, iv 83 he is opposed at 
Aspromonte, iv 84, is wounded and 
impnsoned for a short time, iv 84, re- 
moved to Caprera, iv 84, his enthusi- 
astic reception in London, iv 85 , re- 
turns to Caprera, iv 85, takes up arms 
against Austrm m 1866, iv S5 is 
WOtmde^ ahdr-e^mns to Caprera, iv 85, 
anot^^er take iv 86 

Garottes pabho urdignation against, 
ni 233 , mfifction of floggingas a pumsh- 
ment, lu 234- 

General election of 1865, results of^ iv 
178, general elecuon of 1868, iv 265, 
Mr Gladstone defeated, iv 26s » changes 
in the new House of Commons, iv 266, 
strength of Liberal and Conservative 
parties, iv 266, elections of 1880, iv 316 

George III , death of, i 6 

George IV , death of, 1 38 

Germany, hostile feehng towardsF rai^e, 
ni 323 

Gibson, Milner, advocates the remission 
of the taxes on knowledge, 11 203, loses 
his seat, ui 204 

Gladstone, John, his political opinions 
and character, 1 8, early history of the 
femily, 1 8 

Gladstone, William Ewart, eaiiy 
school life, 1 10, enters Eton School,! ri, 
contributes to the JStou Mt^Uemyt 
Eton Ma^azmCy 1 15, at* Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1 41 , enters pajhamait as mem- 
ber for Newark, 1 214 his remarks bn 
slavery, 1 xi6, is commissioner of the 
treasury, i 130^ tmder-aecretary to the 
colonies, i ^40?- opposes motion for re- 
form of the Irish Church, 1 140 opposes 
proposed mqunry into bnbery and oor- 
rrqition at Liverpool, 1 X41: , opposes 
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GLADSTONE 
Universities Admission Bill, i 141 , 
Lord Macaulay’s opinion of him, 1 141, 
his speech on the Irish Church, 1 141, 
speech on abolition of slavery, 1 150, 

IS charged with inconsistency, 1 201, 
his work on 7 he State zn its Relations 
'With the Church, 1 203, criticisms of 
Macaulay and the Quarterly Review^ 
i 203 , his correspondence with Macau- 
lay, 1 204, his change of opinion on the 
subject, 1 206, his speech on the Dis- 
senters' Chapel Bill, 1 283, appointed 
vice-president of the Board of Trade 
and Master of the Mint, 1 3x8, his re- 
putation at this time; 1 318, speech on 
the opium war, 1 320, his mamage, 1 320, 
he supports Sir Robert Peel’s proposed 
sliding scale, 11 22 , withdraws from 
Peel’s government on account of pro- 
posal to increase the Maynooth grant, 
n 47 , his early opmions on free-trade, 

11 53 proposes to abolish restrictions 
on the importation of machinery, u 53, 
his part in obtaining improvements m 
railway system, n 34, on the sugar 
duties, 11 72, supports the Maynooth 
College Bill, u 8i , becomes colonial 
secretary, u 94, on the conduct of Sir 
James Brooke in the East, 11 159, 
on abolition of the navigation laws, 
n 187, j88, proposes an ecclesiastical 
constitution for the Australian colonies, 
u 197 , speech on the Don Pacifico 
aflfair, 11 217, on the death of Sir Robert 
Peel, It 223, his charges against the 
admimstration of justice m Naples, 
u 259 , rephes to his charges, u 271 , 

IS chancellor of the exchequer, itt 316, 
his first budget, 11 329, his budget of 
1854, til supplementary budget, 
ui 59, his attitude with regard to Rus- 
sia and Turkey m 1854 and 1877, 
111 60 on the origin and reasons of the 
Crimean war, 111 68, writing m 1878 on 
the Cnmean war, 111 87 speech on the 
conduct of the Cnmean war, 111 145 , 
chancellor of the exchequer, 111 151 , 
resigns, ill 154, 155, on the breaking 
up of political parties, m 167, advocates 
negotiations for peace, lu 169, 183 on 
the terms of peace with Russia, iii 194, 
on the quarrel with the United States 
concerning foreign enhstment, m 195 , 
on the education of neglected children, 
m 215, his visit to Corfu, 111 289, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, lu 292, Home- 
ric studies, 111 298, address as chancel- 
lor of the University of Edmburgh, 
m 298, visit to the Ionian Islands, 

III 299 , gratuitous services as commis- 
sioner extraordinary at Corfu, ui 306, 
his position in the Palmerston ministry, 
lu 306, his budget of 1859, m 316, he 
mtroduces budget of 1&60, m 331 on 
the French commercial treaty, 111 333, 
abohtion of excise duty on paper, ui 335 , 

IV 26 the impressed stamp on news- 
papers abolished, in 333, on the func- 
tions of laymen in the church, iv 12 , 
opposes abolition of church-rates, iv 14, 
on interference by the House of Lords 
with taxa^on, iv 29 , his budget of r86r, 

his budget of 1862, iv 119, speech 
^ Di$raek against the budget, 
Gladstone’s reply, iv 122, 


his financial statement of 1863, iv 146, 
proposed club tax and tax on chanties 
negatived, iv 146, his speech on en- 
dowed institutions, iv 146, details of 
the budget, iv 147, the income-tax, 
iv 148, our trade with France, iv 148, 
172, he supports the Dissenters’ Bunal 
Bill, IV 17X, his budget of 1864, iv 171, 
his scheme for government life annui- 
ties and assurance, iv 127, his budget 
of 1865, iv 173 speech on reform, iv 174, 
his views on the Insh Church, iv 175, 
loses his seat for Oxford University, 

IV 176, his speech at Manchester, iv 177 
IS returned for South Lancashire, iv 178, 
becomes leader of the House of Com- 
mons, IV 182, b's speeches at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh in 1865, iv 182, his 
views on English Evangelicalism, 

IV 202 his budget of 1866, iv 212, its 
proposals regarding the national debt, 
IV 213, his speeches on the reform bill 
of 1866, iv 214, 217, 219, his resignation 
of office, iv 222, his opposition to Mr 
Disraeli’s reform bill, iv 229, on the 
Fenian outrages, iv 257, his view of the 
Insh problem, iv 237, his resolutions for 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
IV 261 , is defeated in Lancashire, but 
returned for Greenwich, iv 265 forms 
a miriistry, iv 267, its members, iv 267, 
introduces his bill for disestablishing 
the Insh Church, iv 267, its provisions, 
iv 267 It passes second reading, iv 270, 
and becomes law, 272, mtroduces and 
cames Insh Land Bill, 1V273, intro 
duces education bill for Ireland, iv 285, ] 
his government defeated, iv 285, he 
resigns, but compelled to remain in 
office, iv 285, he resigns m 1874, iv 286, 
his letter to Lord Granville, iv 286, 
introduces bill for abolition of com- 
pulsory church rates, iv 290 his views 
on disestablishment of the Church, iv 
291, 295 on Ritualism, iv 291, on the 
Abohtion of Patronage and Public Wor- 
ship Regulation bills, iv 29s, his pam- 
phlet on the Vatican Decrees, iv 298 
his public life, IV 298, his pamphlet on 
Turkish affairs, iv 310- the Midlothian 
Campaign, iv 316, is again prune minis 
ter, iv 317, his measures for Ireland, 
and action agamst Home Rule gbstruc- 
tion, IV 318 

Glenelg, Lord, colonial secretary, 1 228, 
retires from office, i 229 
Godwin, William, political economist, 

151 

Godwin, Major-general, commander in 
the Burmese war, 111 197 
Gold, discovery of, m Victoria, 11 201, 
m California, u 201 
Goodman’s confession, 1 loi 
Gbrgei, Arthur, dictator of Hungary, 
u 156 

Gorham, Rev Cornelius, 11 170 
Gonlla, discovery of the, iv 24 
Goschen, Mr , his early career, iv 211 
Gough, Lord, conquers the Punjaub, 
lu 244 

Goulboum, Mr , chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, 1 318 11 60 

Graham, Sir James, in Melbourne’s 
ministry, 1 127, declines to join Peel’s, 
i 131, speed! on the Insh Church, 


HALLAM 

i 138 , is home secretary, 1 318 , public 
feeling against him for opening letters 
in the post-office, 1 336, his speech on 
Lord Derby’s protection policy, 11 304, 

IS first lord of the admiralty, ii 316, 
his instructions to Sir Charles Napier, 

111 77, quarrel between, lu 78, first lord 
of the admiralty under Palmerston, 

III 151 , resigns, lu 154, 155 

Grant, Sir Hope, commands the forces 
in China, iv 61 

Grant, General, captures Vicksburg, 
iv 142, appointed to command the 
forces, IV 142, takes Richmond, iv 
142 

Granville, Lord, made foreign minister, 

11 274, lord-president of the council, 

11 316, 111 151, secretary for the colonies, 

IV 267 

Great Eastern steamship, iii 327, its 
usefulness in laying telegraph cables, 
lu 329 

Great Exhibition See Crystal Palace 
Greece, quarrel with Britain on the Don 
Pacifico and other claims, u 212 , 
seizure of war-vessels and blockade of 
the Greek coast, u 2x3, settlement of 
dispute, 11 214, election of Pnnee Al- 
fred as king, IV 145 , the honour de- 
clined, IV 145 , Prince William of Den- 
mark elected, iv 145 
Greville, clerk of the council, his de- 
scnption of the first pnvy-council of 
Queen Victoria, 1 209, describes her 
appearance and manner, i 2x2 
Grey, Earl (second), forms a ministry, 

1 69, Reform Bill introduced, 1 72, is 
respected by the nation, i 80, his min- 
istry resign but recalled, i 88 , on 
church establishments, i 112, split m 
his cabinet and resignation of ministry, 

1 124 , declines to form a ministry, 

1145 

Grey, Earl (third), colonial secretary in 
Russell’s ministry, 1116 
Grey, Earl de, Lord -lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 1 318 

Grey, Sir George, home secretary in 
Russell and Palmerston ministnes, u 
116, 111 151 

Grey, Sir George, Governor of New 
Zealand, u 14, his difficulties in deal- 
ing With the natives, u 14 , puts the 
affairs of South Australia and New 
Zealand in order, 11 X90 
Gros, Baron, French envoy to China, 

IV 61 

Grote, George, enters Parliament in 
1832, 1 107 

Guano, first importation of, 11 175 
Guizot, M , his resignation, u 2 , re- 
called to power, ii 6, policy and popu- 
larity, 11 6 , anecdote of, u 132 , his 
character, u 132, intrigues about the 
Spanish marriages, u 134. 

H. 

Habeas Corpus Aa suspended, iv 248 
Hall, Sir Benjamm, his political pnn- 
aples, 11 280 first commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, ui 151 
Hallam, a great talker, 1 x86, his death, 
iv 38 
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'Halley 

Halley’s comet, appearance of, in 1835, 

1 185 

Hampden, Dr , and the see of Hereford, 
11 169 

Handel Centenary at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, IV 9 

Handel Festival, an annual celebration, 
IV 9 

Hanover, separation of, from Great Bri- 
tain, 1 211 

Harcourt, Sir William, iv 296, is solici 
tor-general, iv 297 

Hardinge, Lord, commander- in- chief, 
u 320 

Harnson, Mr , secretary for Ireland, 111 

155 

Hartmgton, Marquis of, moves a vote 
of want of confidence m the Derby 
government, 111291 , defeated by a large 
' majority for North Lancashire, iv 266, 
becomes postmaster - general under 
Mr Gladstone, iv267, becomes Liberal 
leader m the House of Commons, iv 
287 

Hartley Colliery tragedy, iv 57 
Harvest, deficient, in 1837-8, i 276 
Hassall, Dr Arthur Hill, superintends 
the Lancet adulteration commission, 

III 229 

Hastings, Lady Flora, 1 232 
Hastings, Warren, 1 287 
Hatherley, Lord, lord - chancellor, iv 
267 

Havelock, Sir Henry, his character and 
early career, iii 255 march on Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, m 256 his death, 
ui 260, pension granted to his widow 
and son, ui 270, Lord Canning’s esti- 
mate of, 111 270 
Hawaiian Islands, 11 189 
Haynau, General, mobbed m London, 
11 140 

Hayti, crowning of Soulouque emperor 
of, lu 4 ' 

Head, Major, puts down the revolt m 
Canada, 1 224, receives a baronetcy, 1 
224 

Heathcote, Sir W , opposes the aboli- 
tion of church-rates, iv 14 sketch of, 

IV 14 

Henley, Mr , president of Board of 
Trade, u 296 
Hennessey, Pope, iv 86 
Herbert, Sir Sydney, enters parliament 
m i' 834 as a Tory, 1 184, at first a hesi- 
tating speaker, 1 185, his ancestry, 1 
185, secretary to the admiralty, 1 318, 
secretary at war, 11 317, colonial secre- 
tary, m 151 , resigns, lu 154, 155 raised 
to the peerage, iv 42 death of, iv 42 
High-Church, Rituahsm, and Low- 
Church, IV II 

Hill, Rowland, his early trainmg and 
history, 1 237, advocates a penny post- 
age, 1 239, appointed to superintend its 
working, 1 241 

Hodson, Lieutenant, his vigour in the 
suppression of Indian mutmy, 111 261, 
shoots the King of Delhi’s sons, 263 
Holmfirth, bursting of reservoir at, u 
288, IV 184 

Holyoake, Mr , the Secularist, refuses 
to take an oath, ui 7 
Hood, Thomas, 11 15, his efforts on be- 
half of Gifford White, 11 15 


Hope, Admiral, attempts to storm the 
Taku forts, iv 61 

Horsman, Mr , Irish secretary, 111 15 1 
Houses of Parliament, completion of, 
IV 4 

Howe, introduction of sewmg-machine 
by, IV 19 

Ho Witt, William, explosive writing m 
his youmalt 11 151 

Hubbard, Mr , bill on church-rates, iv 

13 

Hudson, George, railway king, u 179 
Hughes, Mr Thomas, on trades-unions, 
IV 241 

Hugo, Victor, u 145 
Hume, Joseph, leader of the Radicals, 
1 81, his early career, 1 82, u 45, advo- 
cates the cause of the Canadian colon- 
ists, 1 224, character of, u 45, his indus- 
try, 11 46, his annual motion for parlia- 
mentary reform, 11 309, supports Mr 
Gladstone’s war budget, 111 58, his 
death, 111 58 

Hungarian insurrection, 11 155 Francis 
Deak’s popularity, u 156, Kossuth pro- 
visional governor, u 156, Arthur GSrgei 
succeeds Kossuth as dictator, u 156, 
surrender of the Hungarian army, u 
156 

Hunt, Leigh, conductor of Examiner 
newspaper, 11 161, sarcastic articles on 
the prmce regent, 11 161, breadth of 
view m his advocacy of reforms, 11 162 
pension granted to, ii 161, death of, iv 
38 

Hydepark Riots of 1866, iv 224 

1 . 

Ibrahim Pasha, u 7 

Imports and exports, statistics of food, 
IV I, 2 

Income-tax, first imposed, 1 330, Sir 
Robert Peel appeals to the house on 
behalf of, u 36, opposition of Lord 
John Russell and Mr Roebuck to, 11 
70 

India, historical notice of, 1 287, Board 
of Control established, 1 287, troubles 
with Afghanistan and the Sikhs, i 288, 
changes m, 11 160, changes m, since 
1853, 111 209, mutiny of Sepoys in, 111 
240 Its causes. Ill 240 improvements in 
the condition of the country, ui 241 
seventy of the Bntish to the natives, 111 
24 X, previous warnings of discontent, 
111 242, Colonel Hodgson’s pamphlet, 
111 242 improvements introduced by 
Lord Dalhousie, ui 243 extension of 
Bntish rule m, 111 244 the Koh-i-noor 
diamond sent to England, lu 244 A21- 
moolah Khan visits London, 111 245 
Lord Canmng succeeds Lord Dal- 
housie, 111 245 causes of the mutmy, 
ui 245 , ongm of the name Pandies as 
applied to revolted Sepoys, lu 247, dis- 
tribution of chupattxes, 111 247 disposi- 
tion of the troops m the country on the 
outbreak of the mutiny, ui 247, out- 
break at Meerut and Delhi, m 248, the 
news reaches Lahore and the Sepoys 
there disarmed, iii 249, those at Mool- 
tan disarmed, iii 250, troops on their 
way to China mtercepted by Lord 


IRELAND 
Canning, 111 250 outbreak at Lucknow, 
ill 250, outbreak at Cawnpore, lu 251 
Sir Hugh Wheeler applies to Nana 
Sahib for assistance, lu 252, heroic 
defence ofthegamson,iii 253, treachery 
of Nana Sahib and massacre of the 
gamson, 111 253 Sir Colm Campbell 
sent out, 111 255, General Havelock 
maojches on Cawnpore and captures it, 
111 256, defeat of Nana Sahib and blow- 
ing up of the magazine, lu 256 Outram 
and Havelock march on Lucknow, iii 
257 entry mto the Residency, iii 258, 
advance of Sir Cohn Campbell on 
Lucknow, 111 258 Its fall, 111 259, death 
of Sir Henry Havelock, m 260, siege 
of Delhi, lu 260 blowing up of the 
Cashmere Gate, iii 262, the city cap- 
tured, ill 262, capture of the King of 
Delhi and shooting of his sons, 111 263, 
punishments inflicted on the rebels at 
Cawnpore, 111 264, Disraeli on the mode 
of governing, 111 265 Cobden on Indian, 
government, 111 266 disposal of the 
King of Delhi, iii 268, death of the 
Rhanee of Jhansi, 111 268 general 
order by Sir Hugh Rose, ui 268 Sir 
Colm Campbell announces the end of 
the rebellion, in 268, proposal to trans- 
fer the government from the East India 
Company to the crown, lu 274 bills of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby, 111 
274 act for the better government of 
India finally passed, ni 275 , the queen 
proclaimed throughout, 111 275, separate 
European army abolished, iv 43 
Inkerman, battle of, 111 111, descriptions 
of, 111 112, 1 13, cruelties of the Rus- 
sians, ill X14 

Insanity laws, discussion on the, u 40 
Inspection of prisons, conflict between 
House of Commons and the law courts 
concerning, 1 269 

Insurrections on the Continent, 1 91 
International law, improvements m, 111 
192 

Inundation of the sea m 1862, iv 185 
Ionian Islands, political condition of, 
111 209, Mr Gladstone sent as lord 
commissioner visits the, m 289, 299, 
they demand to be annexed to Greece, 
ui 299, finally handed over, iii 300 
Ireland, agitation and distress in, i 18, 
37, 120, crimes in, m 1832, 1 121, coer- 
cive measures, 1 121, church and mili- 
tary statistics m 1833, 1 123 failure of 
the potato crop m, 11 8$ , poverty of the 
cottars and alarming distress in, 11 87, 
mcrease of crime in, u 107, bill for the 
protection of life and property thrown 
out, 11 107, Sir Robert Peel resigns, 11 
108, increasmg famine and crime, n 
116, remedial measures adopted, 11 117 
opposition to the establishment of se- 
cular colleges, u 117, injurious effects 
of the relief granted, ii 118, Mr Smith 
of Deanston on how to improve Ireland, 
11 1 19, Lord George Bentinck’s pro- 
posal, u 1 19, spintlessness of the people, 
n 120, the Young Ireland party, 11 120, 
repeal year, 11 123 results of famine, u 
141 need of unproved cookery, u 141, 
statistics of mortality and relief dunng 
the famme, u 182, punishment of agi- 
tators, u 181, 184, the Cabbage Gar- 
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den Insurrection,” ii i8i, deplorable 
condition of the people in 1848, 11 184. 
Pnnce Albert on, 11 184, visit of the 
queen to, n 185, Mr Sharman Craw- 
ford moves for leave to bring in a land 
bill, 11 290, political condition of, iv 247, 
seditious proceedings of professional 
agitators, iv 248 F enian threats against 
England, iv 248 , proceedings of Insh 
Americans, iv 248 , views of British 
statesmen on, iv 248 the Fenian or- 
ganization, IV 249, Stephens and Ma- 
honey, IV 250 , suspension of Habeas 
Corpus Act, IV 250, Fenian raid on 
Canada, iv 250, Insh American attempt 
on Ireland, iv 251 , capture of Colonel 
Burke and others, iv 231 , attack on 
pnson van at Manchester and murder 
of Sergeant Brett, iv 252, execution of 
Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, iv 254, 
outrage on Clerkenwell Pnson, iv 254, 
execution of Barrett, iv 255 outrages 
in Ireland, iv 256, great procession m 
memory of the Manchester murderers, 
IV 256, the land question, xv 259, the 
Ulster *‘Custom,”iv259, Mr Maguire’s 
proposed inquiry into condition of Ire- 
land, iv 260, Mr Gladstone introduces 
the Insh Land Bill, iv 273, its provi- 
sions, IV 274, it becomes law, iv 275, a 
national education bill introduced, iv 
283 , continued outrages m, iv 318 , 
Mr Gladstone’s later measures, iv 318 
Insh Bngade raised, iv 76, 86, Mr Pope 
Hennessey conspicuous m its forma- 
tion, IV 86 

Irving, Edward, 1 no 
Isabella, Queen of Spain, u 290 
Italy, fate of Ruffini, u r, S3mipathy 
with Mazzini, n i, condition m 1848, 
u 151, spread of secret societies, 11 152, 
msurrectionary movements, n 152 , 
Charles Albert takes the lead, 11 152, 
Ganbaldi declares war against Austria, 
11 152, enters Rome and a republic pro- 
claimed, 11 152, Victor Emmanuel suc- 
ceeds his father, 11 153, the French, 
Austrian, and Neapolitan armies ad- 
vance upon Rome, n 133, gallant de- 
fence of Ganbaldi, ii 153 end of the 
Roman Republic, u 154, Austnan rule 
unendurable, ui 306 , policy of Cavour 
and of Mazzini, m 307, Mazzmi and 
Granbaldi, m 307 the Emperor of the 
French contemplates hostilities with 
Auitna, ui 308, Victor Emmanuel’s 
declaration, m 308, fedlmg m England, 
m 308, the empeiror’s letter to the 
queen, ui 309, tmpopulanty of the war 
m France, lU 310, Pnp.ce Albert on the 
emperoVs position, m 3ro, negotiations 
with Lord 'CoWfefy, hi 3330, the queen 
on Napoleojn's po^on, ni sir. M 
Thiers^ opinion, ^ 331 proposal for the 
disarmament of the powers, ui 
31X, Austna preparing fbrv^rary iii 3x2, 
memorandum of the Sardinian govem- 
jneoiti m 312, Austna demands the dis- 
armament of Sardima, m 313 , Victor 
Emtoaihiel^ proclamation to his troops, 

! rta 313^ the Austnan army ordered to 
/gaiter ^hrdinia^ in 313 , the emperor 
c|?nii|fliaaai:d of the French^ army, 
1^3*^ of the anmes, m 3x3. 

m 3x3, defeat of 


the Austnans at Palestro, 111 314 , defeat 
of the Austnans at Magenta, 111 314 , the 
Emperor of France and King of Sar- 
dinia enter Milan, m 315 retreat of 
the Austrians, ni 315, battle of Sol- 
fenno, 111 315, meeting -of the emperors 
at Villafranca, ui 3x5, treaty signed, 

III 316, dissatisfaction of Sardima and 
resignation of Cavour, m 322, com- 
plamts of Sardinia against the conduct 
of Austna, iv 66, tyrannous govern- 
ment in Naples, iv 66, Ganhaldi’s con- 
quest of Sicily and Naples (see Gart- 
baldt)^ iv 69, Victor Emmanuel oc- 
cupies the Papal territory, iv 78, chosen 
king of the Two Sicilies, iv 80, Lord 
John Russell’s despatch on the action 
of the Sardinian government, xv 8x , 
Ratazzi succeeds Cavour as minister, 

IV 83 tries to repeat CavouPs policy, 
IV 83, Ganbaldi raises a force for an 
attack on Rome, iv 83, he is opposed 
by government troops at Aspromonte, 
IV 84, seat of government removed to 
Florence, iv 85, Venetiajomed to Italy, 
IV 85, another unsuccessful attack on 
Rome, IV 86, discussion in the House of 
Commons on the government poh^y, 

IV 86 

J. 

Jamaica, proposal to suspend the con- 
stitution of, i 158 , senous nots m, 
IV 190, condition of the negro m, iv 191 , 
George "Wm Gordon and Paul Bogle, 
IV 191, course pursued by Governor 
Eyre, iv 192, execution of Gordon, 
IV 193 , seventies practised on the in- 
surgents, IV 193, public sympathy felt 
for Gordon, iv 194, Carlyle defends 
Eyre, iv 194, he is suspended, and a 
commission of inquiry appointed, iv 195 , 
the prosecution against bun fails, iv 

19s 

Japan, openmg up of trade with, iv 20 
Jerrold, Douglas, death of, iv 38 
Jews, admission of, to House of Com- 
mons, IV 36 

Jingoes, origin of the name, iv 311 
Jones, Ernest, ii 145 
Jones, William, conceals himself m 
Buckmgham Palace, 1 315 
Jowett, Professor, iv 202, 204, opposi- 
tion to, iv 206 

Judicature BiU passed, iv 28 5 

K. 

Kaffirs, war with, u 273, 309 
Kars, heroic defence of, by General 
Wilhams, lu 187 

Kent, Duchess of, income granted to, 
1 220, illness of, IV 49, the queen’s de- 
scription of her last hours, iv 49, her 
death, iv 50 

Kent, Duke of, father of the queen, his 
death, 1 182 

Kimb^ley, Lord, lordpnvy-seal, iv 267 
Kingsl^, Charles, efforts to improve 
the condition of the laboimng classes, 
% 150, his opposition to the Manchester 
sdiool, 11 30^# his Christian sociahsm. 


LIVINGSTONE 

III 221, appointed professor of history, 

IV 202 

Knowledge, repeal of taxes on, 11 296 
Koh-i-noor diamond sent to England, 

III 244. 

Kossuth, Louis, 11 142 , leams the 
English language, n 142, becomes pro- 
visional governor of Hungary, 11 156, 
resigns the dictatorship and flees to 
Turkey, 11156, reaches England, u 157, 
his American tour, n 275 

L. 

Lady Hewley’s Chanty, 1 282 
Lady novelists, 11 301 
Lamoricifere, General, commander of 
Papal troops, iv 67 

Lancashire, distress in, iv 125, pro- 
visions for relief, iv 126, Mr Cobden 
on the amount of distress, iv 126, poor- 
law relief, iv 127 aid from Amenca, 

IV 127, Mrs Gladstone’s efforts, iv 129, 
improvement of health and decrease of 
mortality in distressed districts, iv 129, 
occupation provided, iv 129 

Lansdowne, Lord, in cabinet without 
office, 11 317 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, stationed m the 
Punjauh, lu 247, his death, 111 251 
Lawrence, Sir John, stationed m the 
Punjaub, 111 247 , his able administra- 
tion and tact, ui 269 , rewards for his 
services, 111 270 

Lawson, Sir Wilfnd, president of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, iv 151 
Layard, Austm Henry, his career, 
111 139, his excavations near Nineveh, 
11 175, attacks the government on the 
Crimean war, lu 139 , attacks Palmei> 
ston’s government, 111 153 
Laymen m the church, Gladstone on 
functions of, iv 12 
Leech, John, death of, iv 197 
Lehzen, Louise, governess to Prmcess 
Victoria, 1 215 

Leicester the Glass blower, iv 239 
Leopold, chosen King of Belgium, i 91, 
guardian and adviser of Pnneess Vic- 
toria, 1 217 , promotes her mamage 
with Prince Albert, 1 292 
Leopold, illness of Pnnce, iv 287 
Letheby, Dr, his sanitary mquines, 
m 226, remedies suggested, iii 228 
Lewis, Sir G C , chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, lu 153, his antecedents, 111 163, 
his budget, m 163, 164 
Liberia, establishment of colony of^ iv 
91 

Lincoln, Abraham, elected President of 
the United States, iv loi , character 
and career, iv lox , personal appear- 
ance, iv 102, his. reply to an address 
from Manchester, iv 126, assassmation 
of, IV X43 

Lmd, Jenny, her extraordinary success, 
11 208 

Liquor traffic, hill ffir regulation of, iv 
283 

Livingstone, David, early hfe and educa- 
tion, iv 20, jouas the London Mission- 
ary Soaety and is sent to South 
Africa, iv 21, his mamage, iv 2X, his 
great journey to Lake Nganu, iv 22 , 
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receives the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, iv 22 , Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison on his discovenes, 
IV 22, recommends the growth of cotton 
in Aihca, iv 22, ejqplorations on the 
Zambesi, iv 22, leaves England for his 
last journey, iv 23 , honours given to 
him, IV 23 

Local Government Acts, iv 283 
Loch Katrine water supply for Glasgow, 
mauguration of, iv 5 
Londonderry, Marquis of, his claim for 
place, 1 133 

London University, receives power to 
grant degrees, 1 135 

Lords, House of, rejection of hill for re- 
peal of the paper-duty, iv 28, report of 
committee of Commons on precedents 
for such a course, iv 28 , Mr Bnght 
^^^Hfdissents from report, iv 28, Mr Glad- 
stone’s opinion, IV 29, resolutions ear- 
ned m the Commons, iv 29 
Lome, Marquis of, mamage with Prin- 
cess Louise, 111 304 

Louis Phihppe, King of France, i 90 
attempt on his life, ii 6, news reaches 
the House of Commons of his flight 
and abdication, 11 133 , mtngues con- 
cemmg the Spanish marriage, ii 133 
Lowe, Mr , his amendment urgmg pro- 
secution of the war, m 169, 176, 178, 
supports the biE for limited liability in 
jomt-^todc companies, in 303 his early 
career, ni 303, advances m political 
offices, III 304, his character as an 
educationist, iv 169 , is charged with 
mutilating school mspectors’ reports, 
IV 170, he resigns office, iv 170, his 
speeches on reform bill of 1866, iv 215, 
218 , his attack on Mr Disraeli, iv 
234, chancellor of the exchequer, iv 
267, his budget of 1869, ^ 

budget ofr87ij proposed 

lumfer matches, xY 283^ ^ 

Luckndw, outbreak at, and vtgoro% 
measures taken by Sir Henry Law- 
rence, 111 230, entry of General Have- 
lock into. 111 258 

Lyndhurst, Lord, his ancestors, 1 113 , 
began his parliamentary career as a 
lUdical, 1 113 , lord chancellor in 
various mimstnes, 1 98, 113, 129, 318 
a law reformer, 1 113, attorney-general, 

1 113 fnei^dship between him and Can- 
nmg, 1 1x3 , his generosity and good- 
humour, 1 114, his bills to amend the law 
concemmg parliamentary oaths, and to 
better the position of mamed women, 
111 12, tps speech on the unfaithfulness 
of Russia, m 91 , advocates additions 
to the national defences, ui 305 
Lytton, Sir E Bulwer, speech on the 
conduct of the Cnmean war, m 144, 
motion to censure the government, 
m 181, supports Disraeli’s reform bill 
of 1859, 111 291 , Disraeli’s description 
of his oration, m 291 , secretary for the 
colonies, lu 299 his success as a poli- 
tician and defects as a speaker, 111 300, 
his political creed and industry as a 
writer, 111 300, created a baronet, 111 301, 
his personal peculiarities, 111 301 , his 
romantic novels and dramas, 111 30T , 
his political progress and literary suc- 
cess, 111 302 , his unhappy mamage, 


m 302, anecdote of, by Mr Ballantine, 
lu 302, interested in criminal mvestiga- 
tions, ill 302, Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, 111 303 

M. 

Macaulay, Thomas Bahington, enters 
parliament, i 104, his high place as 
a speaker, 1 104 advocates reform, 
1 105 , a great talker, i 186, war secre- 
tary, 1 289, opposes Peel’s shding- 
scale, u 23 , his descnption of a stormy 
scene m the House of Commons, 11 40, 
on the sugar duties, 11 72, on the May- 
nooth College Bill, 11 79, loses his seat 
for Edmburgh, 11 80, paymaster of the 
forces, 11 1x6, publication of his 
tory of England, 11 163 , is again re 
turned for Edinburgh, lu 10 speech 
on the Militia Bill, lu 11 , his death, 
IV 39, his position as an author and 
politician, IV 39, Mr Gladstone’s re- 
view of, IV 39 

M'dintock, Captain, his expedition in 
the Fox^ ivno 

Mackenzie, Bishop, m Africa, iv 22 
Mackintosh, Sir James, his efforts to 
ameliorate the criminal code, 1 17 
Macnaghten, Sir William, murdered m 
Cabul, u 8 

Magazines, begmning of popular, 1 112 
Magenta, battle of, ui 3 14 
Mahoney, Fenian head-centre, iv 230 
Mail-coaches, 1 236 

Malmesbury, Lord, foreign secretary 
in Lord Derby’s ministries, u 296, 

III 287 

Malt duty, motion to repeal, m 1835, 

1133 

Malthus on po^ia^tion, 1 52 
^Mg^oliestet) rapid growth bf, X 275. 
("tWnrdut of mall-wojkers, 1 278 , flieet- 
mgs prohibited and dispersed, i 279, 
meetmg of trades delegates and resolu- 
tions adopted, mcludmg the People’s 
Charter, 1 280, employers resolve to 
keep the mills closed, i 280 
Manchester school of politics, nse of, 
11 139, opponents of the, 11 139, 305 
Manm, Daniel, revolutionist at Venice, 

II 144 

Manners, Lord John, commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, n 296 
Mannmg, Henry Edward, birth and 
education, iv 17, joins the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, iv 18, made a cardinal, 

IV 18 

Manteuffel, Prussian minister, 111 34 
Maromtes See Erases 
Mamage laws, unsatisfactory nature of 
the old, L 177, interpretation of them 
by Sir Matthew Hale, 1 178, attempts 
to amend, 1 178, 179, a reform accom- 
plished, 1 179 

Mamed women, laws relating to, i 273, 

III 12 

Martaban, capture of, ui 197 
Martineau, Hamet, her influence m 
Liberal politics, 1 81 declines a pen- 
sion, 1 81 , on the Chartists, i 280 , on 
the potato disease, 11 86 
Martini-Henry nfle, mveation of, m 326 
Mathew, Father, his early career, 1 255, 
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labours on behalf of total abstinence, 

I 256, IV 149, anecdotes of, 1 256 
Maurice, Rev Frederic Denison, on 

the Manchester school, ii 306 , dis- 
missed for teaching certam views on 
the subject of eternal punishment, 
m 43, appointed professor of moral 
philosophy, iv 202 

Maynooth College Bill, mtroduced by 
Sir Robert Peel, n 78 speech by Mac- 
aulay on, 11 79 , supported by Gladstone 
and opposed by Disraeli, 11 81, passing 
of, 11 82 

Maynooth Grant, Mr Aytoun’s motion 
on, iv 264 , compensation for with- 
drawal of, IV 269 

Mayo, assassination of Lord, iv 313* 
Mazzmi, Joseph, the father of Italian 
freedom, 11 143 , his early life, ii 143 , 
personal appearance, 11 144 joins the 
Carbonan, 11 145 joins the insurrection 
in Italy, u 152 chosen president of the 
republic m Rome, 11 152 his reception 
in England, 1 336 general sympathy 
with, n I Carlyle’s praise of, 11 1 his 
account of an hour of suffering, ii i 
Meagher of the Sword, m 7 
Mechi, Mr , experiments in agriculture, 

III 2 

Medical science, advances in, 11 178 
Meerut, begmning of mutiny at, m 248 
Mehemet Ah, viceroy of Egypt, i 291 , 
Bntish government decline to assist 
him, i 292 his levolt against Turkey, 

II 2, IS opposed by England and sup- 
ported by France, 11 3 refuses the terms 
of the western powers, ii s» at last signs 
a convention, 11 6 

Melbourne, Lord, characteristics of, 

1 99 , Sydney Smith’s opinion of, i 99, 
becomes prune mmister, 1 126, anec- 
dotes ofi 1 r«7T te ministry dimnssed, 
i bt|t re<ca®ed, i4?s, i^esigns, hut 
► shortly afte^ foiaias another mims&y, 

1 158, weakness ofmn^stry, 1 212,*^ ad- 
viser of the young queen, 1 214, refuses 
the Garter, 1 2x5 supposed undue m- 
ftuence of, over the queen, i 215 , inac- 
tivity of his mmistry, 1 305 j Conserva- 
tive attacks on, 1 303 , defeat of, and 
dissolution of parliament, 1 311 , Earl 
Russell on the situation, 1 311, vote of 
want of confidence m the mmistry ear- 
ned, 1 313, they resign, i 314, carica- 
ture of, 1 315 his character and domes- 
tic life, i 31S, strange conduct of hxs 
wife, 1 316, solitude and neglect of his 
later life, 1 317, his account of a states- 
man’s position, 11 44 his reception of 
a deputaUon of radical working-men, 
11 45 his death, n 44 
Metropolitan Underground Railway> 

IV 3, 199 

Mexico, Juarez president of therTCpuh- 
lic, IV 15s disorder in the cctuntry> XY 
iSS, action of Bntam, Fraaice, and 
Spam, IV 155, the United States refhse 
to join the convention, rv 155, a Euro- 
pean expedition sent otit, iv 155 , pro- 
clamation by the a^ed powers, iv 156, 
Mexican cfiposition to General Al- 
monte, IV rs6, Hapoleon III ’s news 
with regard to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian; IV tsd, M BiMault’s statement 
in the Corps Ldgislatif, iv 156, confer- 
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ence between the Mexican and allied 
commissioners, iv 156 , withdrawal of 
the English and Spanish governments, 

IV iS7, proclamation of the French 
commissioners and defeatof the French 
troops, IV 157, General Forey sent out 
with reinforcements, iv 157, Puebla 
surrendered and the French enter the 
capital, IV 157, General Forey's pro- 
clamatiooi, iv 157 the crown accepted 
by Maximilian, iv 158, opposition to 
his reign, iv 138, he is captured and 
executed, with his generals Miramon 
and Mejia, iv 158 , Juarez again be- 
comes master and is elected president, 

IV 159, sad fate of the ex -empress 
Charlotte, iv 159 

Miall, Edward, of the Nonconformist ^ 
his Views on oaths, 111 7 
Militia Bill, introduced by Lord John 
Russell, 11 291 , opposed by Hume and 
Cobden, u 292, speech by Lord Pal- 
merston, 11 293 , defeat of government, 

11 296 , bill of 1852, in 9 , speech by 
Macaulay, 111 ii 

Mill, James, a philosophic Radical, 153, 
his influence with the East India Com- 
pany, i 286 

Mill, John Stuart, his influence on In- 
dian affairs, 1 286, is rejected by West- 
minster electors, iv 265, his political 
views, iv 265 

Milner-Gibson, Thomas, advocates free 
trade in food, u 24, gains a seat for 
Manchester, u 26, opposes the sugar 
duties, u 71 , is defeated at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, iv 266 

Mines, act regulatmg the working of 
women and children m, i 331 
Mirror first of the cheap magazines, 

1 112 

Mitchel, John, 11 145, his return from 
transportation, iv 288, ib twice elected 
for Tipperary, iv 288,. his death, iv 289 
Model Lodging houses, m 217 
Moldavia See Pmncij^ahiies 
Molesworth, Sir William, enters parlia- 
ment of 1832, 1 X07, opposition to, 1 108, 
first commissioner of public works, 11 
317, colonial secretary, in 181 
Moltke, General von, iv 237 
Montebello, battle of, m 313 
Moore, Thomas, death of, u 301 
More, Hannah, influence of her writ- 
ings, 1 184, advocates the better educa- 
tion of women, 1 184 
Moxon, Mr , the publisher, trial of, 1 285 
Mfiller, Franz, the railway murderer, 
rv 188, his apprdiension and execution, 
IV zSp, need of communication m rail- 
way-cama^jes, iv 190 
Mutncipal Corporations, inquiry into 
workmg of, 1 165 j grP^vth and corrup- 
tions of, 1, xfi5, irepbi;it of commissioners, 
1 166, bill mtroduced by Lord John 
Russell to amend, 1 167, supported by 
Sir Robert Peel, 1 168 , passes House of 
Commons but opposed in LrOrds, 1 171, 
after compromises between the houses 
the bill finally passed, 1 174, feelmg m 
die country on the disagreement be- 
( tsween Lords and Commons, 1 175, 
^aSdssfttct^ry result of the act, 1 176 
* exempt from the reform, i 


Murchison, Sir Rodenck, on Living- 
stone's explorations, iv 22 
Music halls, increase of, iv 7 

N. 

Nana Sahib, the chief of Bithoor, m 
252, asked to aid m the defence of 
Cawnpore, iii 252, his treachery, in 

253 

Napier, Sir Charles, bombards St Jean 
d'Acre, n 7, admiral of the Baltic fleet, 
111 70, 77, quarrel with Sir James 
Graham, 111 78, refuses the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, 111 79, w-hat he 
achieved in the Baltic, 111 79 
Napier, Sir Charles James, conquers 
Scmde, 11 13 

Napier, General Sir Robert, leads the 
Abyssmian expedition, iv 246 
Napiers, the family of, u 12 
Naples, Mr Gladstone’s strong charges 
against the government of, n 259 hor- 
rible condition of the prisons, n 261, 
examples of tyranny, 11 262, case of 
Baron Carlo Poeno, 11 262, treatment 
of the prisoners, 11 265, Poerio’s charac- 
ter, n 266, political catechism taught 
m the schools, u 266 extracts from the 
constitution, 11 268, comparison with 
Charles I of England and Ernest of 
Hanover, 11 269, the subject before the 
House of Commons, 11 270, Lord Pal- 
merston sends copies of Mr Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet to all the courts of 
Europe, 11 270, replies to Mr Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet, ii 271 , Lord Palmer- 
ston’s treatment of them, 11 271 
Napoleon, removal of his body from 
St Helena, 11 4 

Napoleon, Louis, early career of, 1 196, 
attempts a rising at Strasburg, 1 197, 
retires to London, 1 198, his literary 
eflbrts, 11 4, prepares for an expedition, 
u 4, lands at Boulogne, u 5, unsuc- 
cessful attempt at revolt, 11 5, his im- 
prisonment, 11 5, escapes from Ham, 
11 138, settles in England, 11 138, 
elected a representative to the Na- 
tional Assembly, u 228 elected presi- 
dent, 11 230, the coup d^itat, 11 251, 
Kinglake’s and Victor Hugo’s sum- 
mary of him, 11 251 a communication 
addressed to the National Assembly, 
u 252, his accomplices m the seizure of 
power, 11 253, selection of ministers and 
army officers, u 253, arrangements to 
print the proclamations, 11 253 Granier 
de Cassagnac’s account of the arrests, 
11 253, arrest and imprisonment of the 
deputies, n 235, promotion and sup- 
pression of msurrection, 11 255, great 
loss of life, 11 256, proclamations to the 
country and the army, 11 256, vote for 
the extension of his term and his power, 
11 257, distrust of him m this country, 
u 274, his progress through Prance as 
president, ii 324, speech at Bordeaux, 
11 325, his reception m Pans, 11 326, is 
proclaimed emperor, n 327, speech to 
the senate and legislative body, n 327, 
hxs mamage, 111 20, addresses a letter 
to Emperor Nicholas, lu 21, desires to 
go to the Cnmea, m 99 visits the queen 


NICHOLAS 

at Windsor, m 101, letter to the queen 
acknowledging the kmdness of the re- 
ception, ill 102, the queen’s return visit 
to Pans, 111 103, his difficult position, 
111 277, attempt on his life by Pianori, 

III 277, his schemes regarding the 
Pnncipalities and Austria, 111278, his 
visit to the queen at Osborne, m 279, 
attempt on his life by Felice Orsmi, m 
280, indignation in France against 
England, 111 281, despatch of Count 
Walewski concerning, 111 281, ill feeling 
of the French towards England, 111 282, 
the matter amicably settled, 111 288, 
policy of, iv TS9, his proposal for a 
congress of nations, iv 159, its recep- 
tion by the powers, iv 159 

Napoleon, Pnnee, his marriage, 111 312, 
Cobden’s opinion of, 111 322 
Napoleonic prestige, the, 11 273 
Nasmyth, inventor of steam-hammer, 

IV 19 

National Complete Suffrage Union 
formed, 1 281 

National Convention formed, 1 281, 
enormous petition to the House of 
Commons, 1 281, motion by Mr Dun- 
combe that the petitioners be heard at 
the bar, i 281 , rejected by house, i 
282 

National Debt, reduction of interest on, 
11 60, Mr Gladstone’s proposals on, 
iv 213 

National Education, need of, iv 275, the 
Elementary Education Act introduced, 
iv 276, establishment of school boards, 
iv 279, the compulsory and conscience 
clauses, iv 280 , statistics of progress, 
IV 280, objections to the Code, iv 281, 
Mr Gladstone’s education bill for Ire- 
land, IV 285 

I Navigation laws, mstituted, 11 186, suc- 
cessive modifications of, u 186, passing 
of bill to abolish, u 187 
[ Neild, Mr , leaves his fortune to the 
I queen, n 319 

Neill, General, death of, m 238, Lord 
Canning’s description of, 111 270 
Newcastle, Duke of, his early history, 

I 334, secretary for the colonies, u 317, 
defends himself from charges of indo- 
lence and indifference m the conduct 
of the war, m 147 

Newman, Dr J H , his account of rise 
of Tractanan movement, 1 no, trial 
for libelling Achilli, iii 8 
Newspapers, abolition of stamp-duty, 
m 231, startmg of the penny news- 
paper, in 23X 

New Zealand, discovery of, 11 13, for- 
mally annexed to England, 11 13, diffi- 
culties with the natives, 11 14, Sir 
George Grey’s Polynesian Mythology ^ 
11 14, plan adopted for its colonization, 

II 190, incompetent governors, 11 191, 
affairs put on a better footing by Gov- 
ernor Grey, 11 191 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, visit to 
this country m 1844, 11 130, lu 14, per- 
sonal appearance and manner, 11 130, 
attempts to get England to agree to 
his plans concerning Turkey, 111 14 » 
his fondness for dramatic performances 
and familiarity with actors, ni 16, love 
I of display, in 16, industry m govern- 
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ing, 111 17, estimate of his character, 111 
17, anecdote related by Dr Mandt, m 
18 domestic affection, ui 19, reply to 
the Emperor of France’s letter, iii 22, 
effect of the news of the battle of the 
Alma on, lu 103 his death, 111 155 
Nightmgale, Florence, her birth and 
education, m 121, her work m the 
Crimea, iii 122, testimonial fund sub- 
scribed for. 111 122 

Nile, discoveries of Captains Speke and 
Grant, and of Mr Baker, iv 198, death 
of Captain Speke^ iv 199 
Nitro-glycenne, explosion of, at New- 
castle, IV 255 

Norbtiry, Lord, assassination of, 1 306 
Northcote, Sir Stafford, opposes the 
budget of 1861, IV 1 19, private secre- 
tary to Mr Gladstone, iv X19, 123, 
expectations of his success, iv 123, his 
^:estry and career, iv 123 
Nmh-west passage made by Captain 
Maclure, iv 20 
Nottingham, not at, i 8$ 

O. 

Oath m courts of justice, m i 
O’Connell, Daniel, supports the Catho- 
lic Association, 1 26, his mode of ap- 
peahng to a jury, i 26, his declaration 
of loyalty to the crown, 1 31 , is elected 
and re-elected member for Clare, 1 36, 
speech on Insh disturbances, 1 120 his 
violent language on Earl Grey, 1 124, 
descnbed by Haydon the pamter, i 
1 35 the repeal year, 11 123, his great 
influence, 11 123, government interferes 
and prohibits a meetmg, 11 125, the 
meeting prevented by O’Connell’s ad- 
vice, u 125, his mfluepce at an end, u 
126, IS prosecuted anfc^found guilty, u 
X26, acqintted on appeal, 11 
last speech m parliament, u 
death and funeral, u 129 ^ ^ 

O* Connor, Feargus,arreSfed,ii 262, leader 
m the National Convention, 1 aSx, char- 
acter of, u 145, shows symptoms of in- 
sanity, 11 278, winding up of his land 
scheme, ii 278, scene m the House of 
Commons, n 279 , committed to prison 
for assault, 11 289, confined m a lunatic 
asylum, 11 279 
Omar Pacha, 111 21 

Open-air meetmgs, attempt to suppress, 
111 6 

Orange conspiracy to prevent the acces- 
sion of the Prmcess Victoria to the 
throne, i 183 

Orangeism, attempt to assassinate the 
queen attributed to, 1 306 
Orator Hunt, a Radical reformer, 1 3, 
imprisonment of, 1 5 
Organiza'Uon among the masses, growth 
of the tendency to, u 30 
Orsim, Felice, m 280 
Osborne, Bernal, his sallies of Mnt, iv 166, 
his attack on Mr Disraeli, iv 232 
Oshome House, ii 93 
Oudh, annexation of, iii 244 
Outram, Sir James, 111 257 p 

Overend, Gurney, & Co , failure of, 
IV 235 

Owen, Professor, on the gorilla, iv 24 
^VOL IV 
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Owen, Robert, his social experiments, 

I 25, presented to the queen, i 250 
Oxford School, the, iv 203 

^Qxford Union Society, Mr Gladstone's 
^ ’connection with, 1 44 
Oxford University, tendency of, towards 
high Toryism, 1 43 

Oxford Umversity Commission, report 
of, ni 12 

P. 

Pacifico, Don, 11 212 

Pakington, Sir John, colonial secretary, 

II 296, troubles about the transporta- 
tion of crimmals, 11 308 , first lord of 
the admiralty, ni 287 

Palestro, battle of, 111 3x4 
Palmer, William, case of, 111 234 
Palmerston, Viscount, his early career, 
1 189, is war secretary and foreign 
secretary, i 31, 69, 189, n xi6, his suc- 
cess m the foreign office, 1 190 , advo- 
cates free-trade m com, 11 23, the Don 
Pacifico busmess, 11 138 his character 
and policy, u 208, demands satisfac- 
tion from Greece of the Don Pacifico 
and other claims, 11 213 , settlement of 
claims, u 214, complaints of his action 
m the matter, u 2x4 , bnlliant speech 
by Palmerston m defence, ii 215, 
speeches of Gladstone, Cockbum, and 
Sir Robert Peel, u 217, majority for 
government, 11 221, he approves of the 
d*efaf, 11 258 , remonstrances of 
the queen and government, n 258, his 
removal from the foreign office, ii 258, 
his conduct in regard to Mr Glad- 
stone's pamphlet on the Neapolitan 
government, ii a7o the subject of his 
dismissal before the house, 11 281, Lord 
Jdbn RussdPs eiqplanation, n 281 , Lord 
I^aimerston’s explanation, u 284 Mr 
Roebuck on, if 285 , speech by Mr 
Disraeli on, u 285 , Palmerston’s deal- 
mgs with Sir Benjamin Hall, u 286, 
his horror of cruelty, 11 287, his later 
account of the reason of his dismissal, 
n 287, IS home secretary under Lord 
Aberdeen, ii 317, eager to take decisive 
measures with Russia, lu 24, his views 
on the situation, ui 28 , his success as 
home secretary, ui 42 , his view on a 
national fast for the cholera epidemic, 

III 42, and on burying dead bodies 
imder buildmgs, 111 44, his resignation, 
lu 45 It is withdrawn, m 49, his speech 
at a banquet to Sir Charles Napier, 111 
70, attacked by Mr Bright, lu 72, his 
reply, m 72, forms ammistry, m 150, 
precarious position of the ministry, ui 
182, his government attacked and de- 
feated, lu 202 , appeal to the country, 
ui 204 , return of a large majonty for 
government, iii 205, introduces a Con- 
spiracy to Murder Bill, 111 284, opposi- 
tion to the bill, lu 285, and defeat of 
the government, ui 287, resignation, 
lu 287. agam prime mmister, lu 292, 
he offers the presidentship of the Board 
of Trade to Mr Cobden, 111 292, 293, 
on the national defences, 111 306 , sup- 
port given to his ministry by the Con- 
servative party, iv 29, his letter to 
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Ring Leopold on the Dano-G^rman 
war, IV 167, his personal habits, iv 167, 
his failmg health and death, iv i8x, 
anecdote of, iv 181 
Pandies, ongm of name, m 247 
Panmure, Lord, war secretary, ui 151, 
his antecedents and personal appear- 
ance, 111.151 

Paper-duty, reduction of, 1 189 , agita- 
tion for the repeal of, iv 26, the bill 
passes the Commons, but is thrown 
out by the Lords, iv 27 , conflict be- 
tween the houses, iv 28 , appomtment 
of a select committee to mquire into 
precedents, iv 28, its report, iv 28, re- 
solutions passed m Commons concern- 
ing, iv 29 , a proposition for remission 
of duty passed, iv 30 
Papmeau, Louis Joseph, i 223 
Parhament houses burned, 1 159 
Parliament, opening of session 1830, i 
65 , dissolution of, in 1834, 1 130 , the 
new parliament of 1835 with a Liberal 
majonty, i 132 , the opposition choose 
the speaker, 1 132, preparations for the 
elections to the queen’s first, 1 218, 
small Liberal majority returned, 1 220, 
opened by the queen, 1 220, dissolution 
of, m 1841, 1 31T, election m 1841, large 
Conservative majonty, 1 313, meeting 
of, i 329 , opened by the queen, 1 330, 
opening of, m 1852, ii 277 , discussion 
on the kitchen arrangements, u 277, 
meetmg of, in December, 1854, 111 138, 
the government attacked for its con- 
duct of the war, in 139, Lord John 
Russell replies, lu 140, dissolved in 
1859, ill 291 , Liberal majonty m the 
new parliament, 111 291, session of 1866 
opened by the queen, iv 209 See 
General Election 

Parliamentary Oaths, bill introduced 
by Lord Lyndhurst, 111 xa 
Paxl^mentary ^^orm, early attempts 
at, 1 1, effect o^^anch Revolution on, 

1 2, proposed march of Manchester 
workmen to petition for, 1 2, OTganizmg 
societies to promote, 1 3, efforts of 
Lord John Russell, 1 17, 70, of Mar- 
quis of Blandford and Lord nAlthorp, 1 
38, of Lord Brougham, 1 66, Earl Grey’s 
mmistry successful, 1 go , county fran- 
chise bill lost, iv 173 , Mr Gladstone 
on, IV 174 , referred to in rojral speech 
of 1866, IV 210, a bill introduced, iv 210, 
213, Mr Gladstone's speech, iv 214, 
Mr Lowe's opposition to the hp, iv 
215, speeches by Mr Bright and Sir 
E Bulwer Lytton, iv 216, demonstra- 
tions throughout the country, iv 217, 
speech of Mr Gladstone at Liverpool, 
iv 217, Mr Bnght's letter, iv 217, Mr 
Lowe's speech against the bill, iv 2x8, 
Mr Gladstone’s reply, iv 219 , narrow 
majonty for governments iv sax, bill 
for redistnbution of seats, iv 221, de- 
feat and resignation of the ministry, iv 
222, angry demonstrations over the 
country, iv 223, bill of i8fi7 introduced 
by Mr Disraeh, iv 226, its provisions, 
IV 228, opposition of the Liberal party’ 
to the bill, iv 229 , Mr Hodgkmson’s 
proposal, IV 231 , redistribution of seats, 
IV 231 , Bernal Osborne, Lowe, and 
Lord Cranbomc on Mr Disraeli and 
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bill, w 332 , the bill m the House 
of Lords, fv 333 , Lord John RusseU’s 
view of the potion, rv 333 , the bill 
finally passed, iv 334 
Passports, abolition of, rv 300 
PaU^^nian missionaries, story of, 11 
3198 

Patronage (Scotland) Bill introduced, 
rv 395 , Mr Gladstone’s objections to it, 
IV 29s 

Paul (Sir John Bean), Strahan, and 
Bates, trial of, for fraudulent appro- 
priation of trust money, m 232 
Paxton, Sm Joseph, 11 234 , his design 
for the Crystal Palace, u 334, it is 
adopted, 11 337 

Peabody, George, his generous gift, iv 

127 , letter from the queen, iv 128, his 
additional gifts, rv 128, his death, rv 

128, object to which has gifts were 
applied, IV 128 

Peard, Colonel, Ganbaldi’s English- 


Peel, Sir William, death of, lu 270, 1 
LfOrd Canning’s opinion of, ni 270 
Pegu, annexation of, 111 197 
Pelissier, General, commands the F rench 
army in the Cnmea, lu 135 , his ante^i 
cedents, lu 136, 164 
Penny Magazine begun, 1832, i xi3 
Penodical Literature, increase of, 1 187 
Persia, war with, m 197, suicide of 
Major-general Stalker and Commo- 
dore Ethersey, in 205 
Peterloo Massacre, the, 1 s 
Philosophical Radicalism, 1 107, 31 1, 
11 13 

Phoenix Park assassinations, iv 359 
Photography, introduction of, 1 271 
Pillory abolished, the, 1 97 
Pitt, William, opposes parliamentary 
reform, 1 1 

Plimsoll, Mr, his efforts on behalf of 
seamen, iv 396 , scene m the house, iv 
3->7 , a government measure introduced, 


miaa?, iv 74 

peel. Sir Robert, his early career, 1 18, 

1$ hmnsb'isecajetary, i 30, character of, 

1 68 eposes the disfranchisement of 
close boroughs, i 78 , is chancellor of 
exchequer, i 98 , issues Tamworth 
Manifesto, 1 130, his mmistry defeated, 

1 133 , the Duke of Wellington on his 
truthfulness, 1 136, kis speech on Insh 
Church, i J43 , he resigns ofiice, i 145 . 
Conservative banquet to, 1 200, his 
^eech on 'accession of Queen Victona, 

I an, has electioxi address for the 
queen’s first parliament, i 2x8 , his 
' pbhey of opposition to governmeait, i 
331, farms n. mxmstry, i 332, requires 
file dasmisssfi of some of fixe Wies of 
the royal househc^, i 332; opposes' the 
reduction of sugar duties, i 309, his 
speech on the corn-laws, i 3x0, cames 
a vote against the ministry, 1 311, his 
speech on want of confidence vote, 1 
3x3, his proposals modifying the 
tax on gram, 11 19, has remarit^on high 
dune s being unprodnctivie, n 35, on 
indomc-tax, li 36 , murder of his 
secretary, u 38 , ariEgry encounter be- 
tivecn tom and Cobden, u 39, on free- 
trade, ii 52 his opposition to hisgovem- 
iBidn!fcyUd3 the personal attacks of Mr 
’Dnscaeh on, u 74, dedUnes the Ghrter 
ofifeired by the queen, 11 92, resigns, 
but ^am assumes o^ce, u 93, 94, 
his change *of 'vxevf;s on 
t^^i|QX3i-la)W5, u 95, his budget;, u 
pb ^ ' atgwp ie nj ts agamst proteotson >and 
Mefertoe^gainst fia^ charge of incen- 
sistewq^? lyfi IS wa i ^s ia steically 
u xon, he'|n?o- 
Posisaeh^u ro6, 
^ m ^ r|Wt> protection of 

J^lateaitibntbisesq^^ Dmraeh's 

patnonage by, has /last 

>)£peedk m the house, n z^, his iast 
ymrdb on public business, u sane , is 
lmhome,ur»2r ,husic^ 
mKummg fin* hma lov’er'i the 
al 323', bis fcnaeual, m^4, 

^ iina(3bt>a lord^sOf the 
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Poet-laureate, appointment of, 11 206 
Poland, msurrection in, 1 92 , Russian 
tyranny m, xv 153, debate on, in House 
of Commons, iv 154, conduct of Prus- 
sia, IV 154, great meeting at the Guild- 
hall, IV 154, insurrection in, headed by 
Langicwicz, rv 154, remonstrances of 
England, France, and Austria, iv 154, 
Gortschakoffs reply, rv T55 , attitude 
of Austna, xv 155 
Police force, orgaiuzation of, 1 53 
Political parties change in views of, i 
198, 353^^1164 

PokhccU Reg^er^ Cobbett’s* 1 xoo 
Pt^rtechmc m London, rv 9 
Poor-law, the new, 1 160, evils of the 
old system, 1 160, 164, passing of the 
bill, i 161,^ 163 , hardships under the 
new, i 162, 163, decrease of poor-rate 
under, 1 163, proposal by Mr Disraeli 
to modify, ix 188, supported by Glad- 
stone and opposed by Peel, 11 189, 
working of the poor-law, iv 241 
Poor-law Association, Carlyle on, 11 288 
Pope Pius IX , Mr Gladstone on, u 
147, began his career as a reformer, u 
147, IS driven firom Rome, 11 147, 152 
Population, statistics of, iv 331 
Postal system, great need for a cheap, 
i 234, Chaiies Knight*^ descnption of 
the old, i 235, Mr Palmer’s improve- 
ments, 1 236, Rowland Hill advocates 
a. penny postage, 1 as^ji^i^oposal for an 
inquuy into the plan opposed by gov- 
ernment, 1 240, the plan adopted, i 
240, Us enormous development, 1 241 
Post-oflice, dammutton of revenue from, 
after the introduction of penny postage, 
u 36 j complaints concerning opening 
of lettersTn the, 11 73 
Potato crop, faihure of, 11 85 
Powenloom, mventor of the, i 275 
Press prosecutions for political offences, 
1 40 

Pnnee im|>enal, death of the, iv 315 
Princess Royal, betrothal of, in 278, 
xiowry and pension xif, an 278, her 
marru^e, uLaBo 

PnEEicipaliita.es, ^^posal of the, an X94 
I IQmre-fight 'between Tbm Sayears and 
/'iHeenan, w s 

Progress, 'imeanmg of^i 334; xaSway 


progress, i 335, of literature and art, 

I 335 

Property qualification, abolition of, iv 
37 

Prosperity of the country, ii 60, before 
the Cnmesm war, 111 i, improvement 
m the condition of the working classes, 

III 2, signs of, m i860, IV x 
Protectionists, form an opposition to 

Peel’s government, n 63, their dismay 
at Sir Robert Peel’s free-trade budget, 

II 98, led by Lord George Bentmck, 
11 99 

Prussia, death of King of, iv 41, war 
with Austria, iv 236, acquires pre- 
dominance m Germany, iv 238, war 
with France, rv 281 

Public Schools, commission of inquiry 
on, IV 169 

Public Worship Regulation Bill passed, 

IV 296 , Its small effects, iv 296 
Punchj beginnmg of, 11 15, influence of 

Hood’s Song of the Shut,” 11 15 
Punjaub annexed to Bntish India, lii 
244 

Pusey, Dr , joins Tractanan movement, 
i 111, his opposition to Professor Jo w- 
ett, IV 206 
Puseyism, i 284, 


Q. 

Quakers, advocate freedom for the 
negro, 1 148 

R. 


Radnor, Lord, friend of Cobbett, 1 102, 
recommends Cobbett to the electors, 

1 103 

Ragged School movement, m 212 
Raglan, Lord, master-general of the 
ordnance, 11 320 , at the battle of the 
Alma, lu 95, death of, m 136, X67 
Railway acerdents, iv x 87 , on the 
Shrewsbury and Chester line m 1865, 
IV 187 , at Abergele in t868, iv 188 , 
Col Rich’s report, iv 188 
Railway companies, embarrassments 
of, IV 238 

Railways, development of, 1 233, 272 , 
beginning of excursion trams, 1 272 , 
the mania of 1845-30, 11 179 , dispute 
concerning the broad and narrow 
gauges, u 181, great increase of, in 
the years preceding the Crimean war, 
111 I , increase of railways and pubhc 
works, IV 3 , statistics of railways, iv 

324 

Rangoon, taking of, m 197 , 

Ratazzi succeeds Casvour as minister, 
iv 83, attempts to repeat Carvonrs 
pohey, TV 83, 86 

Rebeccaites, the, 11 121, jomed by the 
Chairtists, u 122, gnevances removed, 
u 122 

Recreation for the people, lu 217 
Rcdistnbution of seats, balls for, fVMi, 
229, 231 

Redpafii frauds, the, m -236 
Reform, ^agrtation for parliamentary, 
11 302, 111 289, Mr Bnght’s outhnes of 
a bill, mjoSg, 'Mr Di^a,eli introduces 
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bill. 111 289 , Mr Bnght’s objections to 
It, m 290, Lord John Russell's amend- 
ment, m 290, Mr Gladstone supports 
the g^wremment, 111 290, the oratory of 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Sir 
HughCaims, m 291, Lord Palmerston 
on the position of the government, 
lu 291, defeat of the government, m 
291 

Reform Bill of 1832, provisions of the, 

1 72, list of places wholly or partly to 
be disfranchised by it, 1 77, opposition 
of the clergy to, 1 78, second readmg 
C2UTied, 1 78, government defeated in 
committee, 1 78, parliament dissolved, 

1 79, new parliament, 1 83, the bill 
passed m House of Commons, 1 83, 
thrown out by House of Lords, i 84 , 
excitement and nets m the country, 

1 84, proposal to refuse to pay taxes 
till the bill was passed, 1 88, the king 
declines to create new peers to pass 
the bill, 1 88, the ministry resign, 1 88, 
but are recalled, 1 90, the bill receives 
the royal assent, 1 90, fears entertained 
of the consequences of its passing, 1 199 
Reform Bill of 1852, mtroduced by Lord ' 
John Russell, u 289, its provisions, 
u 289, received lukewarmly, ii 289 
Reform Bill of 1854, lu 50, withdrawn, 
m 51 

Reform Bill of i860, introduced by Lord i 
John Russell, iv 37, lukewarmly re- 
ceived, and withdrawn, iv 38 
Reform Bill of 1866 introduced, iv 213 , 
its fate, iv 222 

Reform Bill of 1867 mtroduced by Mr 
Disraeli, iv 226 

Reform League, the, iv 223, its connec- 
tion with the Hydepark Riots, iv 223 
Reformed parliament, work in, i m8, 
diary of Edward BaMiesfeiteJtip.. 
Registration 1 

Regium Donittm, moteowcm iie, iv 264, 
compensation for withdrawal of, iv 268 
Religious activity from 1830-1834,^ no 
Restaurants, spread of, iv 10 
Revolutions m 1848, effect of, on this 
country, ii 142 

Rhanee of Jhansi takes part m the 
Mutiny, ill 268 

Rice, Spring, in Lord Melbourne's 
ministry, 1 127 , chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, i 180, reduces the duty on 
newspapers and on paper, 1 189. 
Richmond, surrender of, iv 142 
Rmderpest, appe^nce of, iv 2 
Riots and incendiarism, u 120, 

Ripon, Lord, presidmt of Board of 
T^de, 1 318 

Ritualism, result of, iv 12 nots in St 
George’s-in the-East, London, iv 17, 
in the Church of England, iv 289, Mr 
Gladstone on, iv 293 a royal commis- 
sion appointed, iv 294. 

Roberts, General Sir Frederick, iv 314 
Roebuck, J ohn Arthur, birth and early 
career, i 225, enters parliament of 
1832, 1 107, unseated at Bath, 1 220, 
advocates the cause of Canada, 1 224, 
his quarrel with Mr Coppock, n 301 
on danger from French invasion, 11 
308, moves for a committee of inquiry 
into the conduct of the Cnmean war, 111 
141, 143 , earned by a large majonty. 


m 147 , report of committee, m 177 , 
moves a vote of reprehension on the 
cabmet, lu 178 rejecased by Shefl^ld* 
electors, iv 266 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, 1 17 
Rosse, Lord, his great telescope, u 175 
Royal Bntish Bank,, failure of, ui 233^ 
Royal CharteTy wreck of the, iv 56. 
Royal Institution, lectures on, science 
at, iv 9 

Ruffim, fate of, ii i 
Rimnymede Letters, u 63, 6$ 

Russell, Lord John, his education and 
early efforts on reform, 1 17, introduces 
first reform bill, 1 70, his fopularity, 

I 79, on the defeat of the Peel ministry, 

1 134, on the Established Church, 1 136, 
on the Insh Church, 1 137, is charged 
with inconsistency, 1 138 becomes 
home secretary, 1 P67, his election 
address for the queen's first parlia- 
ment, 1 218 on Philosophical Radical- 
ism, 1 3 II, opposes Peel's sliding-scale, 
u 21, IS unable to form a ministry, u 
93, reasons forvotmg against theJPnofet 
tection of Life Bill, u 115, forms a 
ministry, 11 116 carries a sugar-duties 
bill, 11 1 16, introduces a reform bill, 

II 289, militia bill, u 291 , resigns office, 
11 ^95, is foreign secretary, u 317, his 
r^orm bill of 1854, in 50, it is with- 

^ d^wn, 111 51, his resignation, lu 52, 
he urges the pnme minister to remove 
the Duke of Newcastle and appoint 
Lord Palmerston, 111 137, agam resigns 
office, m 141, is colonial secretary, 

1S5 sent to Vienna, ill 157, complaints 
of his conduct in the Vienna negotia- 
tions, m 180 agam resigns, m 181, is 
denounced by Disraeli, lu 181 moves 
amendment op Disraeh's reform bill, 
amendmern*^ earned, ui 291, 
toareagn seer^ry, 292, om; 
ClfeiPrcfii- rates, iv 16, intr6®uceS a tae^- 
form bill, IV 37, and Withdraws it, rv 
38, his despatch on the action of the 
Sardinian government, iv 81 , gratitude 
of Cavour and Ganbaida, and other 
"Italians, iv 83 forms a muiistry after 
Palmerston's death, iv 1*82, his re- 
form bill of x866, IV 210, 213, resigns 
office, IV 222 - his view of the reform 
bdl of 1867, IV 233, retires from public 
life, IV 235 

Russell, Lord William, murder of, 1 306 
Russell, W describes the battle of 
Inkerman, ht 112 

Russia, her demands on Turkey, ui 22, 
they are refused, 111 23, the Russians 
take possession of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, m 23, the Vienna note, lu 23, 
her alleged policy, iv 310, declares war 
against Turkey, iv 310 See Cnmean 
War 

S. 

Sadleir, John, M P , embezzlements and 
forgeries of, m 232 
Sadowa, battle of, iv 238- 
Sale, General Sir Robert, marches from 
Cabul to Jellalabad, u relieved by 
General Pollock, 11 ii 
Sale of Beer Act* u 295 


SIAVERY 

Sahsb nry, Lord, secretary for feafeiga 
affieurSk^iv 312, attmids Berlm Co ngr es s, 
IV 312. See also Cecily Crembome. 
Salomons, Sir David, prosecution, of^, 
IV 37 

Sanitary matters, increased attentiomto^ 

1 187, p. jS, 178, iSi, m 2- 
San Juan, island of^ iv 284, 

Schleswig - Holstem war. See Hen- 
mark 

Schneider nfle, thessuu 326 
Scientific progress,^ 19 
Semde, annexation of, n 13, 

Scott, John See Eldon 
Scott, Sir Walter, his political views 
and treatment at Jedburgh, i 106, his 
death, 1 106 

Sebastopol, strength of, lu 105, invest- 
ment of, and attack on, 111 106, block- 
ing of the^ harbour, 111 106 
Secessions to the Church of Rome, 
IV 203 

Secret Soaeties, Englph geruus not 
favourable to, 11 145, sketeks^bv Mr. 
Disraeli of initiation into ajkitrades'- 
union, 11 146, increased sinceiiHtertast 
days, n 147 

Secular Education, advance of, 1 49 
Secularists, organization of the party, 
ill 7 

Semmes, Captain, commander of the 
Sumter Qjid Alabama^ iv 135, 136 
Sewing-machine, introduction of, iv 19 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, devoted to the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
labouring poor, ii 204, succeeds in 
stopping delivery of letters on Sun- 
day, 11 205, the practice resumed, 11 
205 hi| interest in the Ragged School 
movement, 111 212 
Sheffield, inundation of, iv 186 
Sherbrooke^ LoiXi See 

commam^ t£ 

the army m me Cnmea* 111 ra6, r6? 

Six Acts, the, 1,6 

Slavery, proposed abolition i 2^ Be- 
ginning of agitation, 1 55, renewed 
attempt, 1 146, statistics of, 1 146, 
evidence before committee of Roiise 
of ^Commons, 1 146, hberatioa ^ 
slaves by Quakers, x 148, govemm-w^ 
object to sudden emancipation, 1 148, 
insurrection in Jamaica, 1 i405^«ls«sttie- 
ment m Great Bntam, 1 iao* MJBmon 
for abolition lost, 1 meetings on 
the subject, i 149 account by Sir 
George St^oben of one, 1 150, Mr 
Gladstone rebuts the^^karee of cruelty 
on his father!$ estate, 1 1503-: g'='V<>.jrn- 
ment scheme abolition, 

prenticeship prosed, i 152, Ha^aecr 
Martineau 52 , oppositioli isc^HSCSSf' 

apprenticeship ^cheme, f 
government sdteme pf enilSKniiBteoir 
passed, 1 154, joy of th^ negroes, 1 154» 
Thomas Carlyle cm ther^ults of aboli- 
tion, 1 154. the apprenticeship ended 
and enoancrpation completed, i 156 
the efforts to stop the slave-trade m- 
crease thfe sufferings of the n^feroes, 

1 156 Lord Brougham's attempts to 
mitigate these, 1 157, motion m the 
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SMITH 

Hoxise of Comntvjns, 1 157 » Mr Glad- 
stone's speech, i 137, the motion re- 
jected., i t57, government proposal to 
suspend the constitution of Jamaica 
£ails, 1 158 , a modified proposal intro- 
duced and earned, 1 158, further ar- 
rangements for putting down tha slave- 
trade, 1 158 treaty between France 
and England to sh^ipress slave-trade, 

Smith, Albert, iv 9 

Smith of Deanston, Mr , his proposal 
on improving the condition of Ireland, 

11 rig 

Smith, Rev Sydney, 1 95, 186 
Smith, Mr Vernon, president of the 
Board of Control, 111 153 
Social im^rtivements, t 54 
^Social science, increased attention to, 

11 18 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, 1 49 

Society for Improving the Dwellings of 
the Industrial Classes, m 228 
Solfenno, battle of, lu 3x5 
Somerville, Mrs , u 176 
Soult, Marshal, at the coronation of 
Queen Victona, i 230 , on the French 
alliance with England, 1 230 
South Kensington Museum, the Vernon 
and Turner collection removed to, ui 
325, establishment of, iv 200 
Soyer, AJexis, his views on Irish 
cookery, u 141, organizes the culmary 
services m the Crimea, lu 130 
Spanish mamages and Louis Philippe, 

11 133 

Spasmodic school of poetic romance and 
philosophy, 11 207 

Special Correspondents at the seat of 
war, 111 120 

Speke, death of Captain, iv 199 
Spencer, Earl, Lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, IV 267 

Spinnmg-jenny, the first, 1 275 
Spiritualism, introduction of, iv 18 , 
Faraday on, iv 19 
Spurgeon, Mr C H , iv ix 
Stanfeld, Mr , iv 212 
Stanhope, Lady Hester, her ability and 
strange career, i 273 
Stanley, of Alderley, president of Board 
of Trade, 111 155 
Stanley, Dean, iv 204, 

Stanley, I^rd, chief secretary for Ire- 
land, 1 69, resigns, i 123, declines to 
jom Peefs ministry, 1 131, 11 94, speech 
on the Irish Church, 1 142, is colonial 
secretary, i 318, opposes repeal of the 
ooni 4 awsf, u 92, becomes Earl of Derby, 
u 297 r the ** Rupert of Debate," m 301 
Stanley^ Lord, secretary for the colonies 
in his father’s ministry, m 287 
Star of India, the order of the, iv 43 
S tatute Law, consolidation of the, iv 16S, 
Lord Westbury^s labours* iv 168 
Steam-hammer, invention of, 1 271, iv 19 
Steam marine, development of, 1 271, 
234, ui 327, IV 20 
Steel, makmg of, iv 19 
Stephens, James, Fenian head-centre, 
XV 250 

Rev J R,, 1 253, his violent 
at Chartist meetmg, 1 260 
^^sfj^pitenson, Robert, works constructed, 


by, iv 3, their commercial success, iv 3, 
death of, iv 3 

St Jean d’Acre, siege of, i 290 
St Leonards, Lord, lord - chancellor, 

11 296 

Stockmar, Baron, sent by King Leopold 
as adviser and secretary to the queen, 

1 217, esteem in which he was held, 

1 2x8, dissatisfaction of opponents with 
his position, 1 2x8, his value in the 
queen’s household, i 305 
Stowe, Mrs, Harriet Beecher, publishes 
Uncle Tonies CahiHy n 301, iv 92 
Strathbogie case, the, 11 166 
Stnkes among the working - classes, 
IV 303 

Strong dnnks, decreasing use of, 1 188 
St Stefano, treaty of, iv 312 
Subscription to Church articles, iv 208 
Suez Canal, the, iv 316 
Sugar duties, proposal of Peel’s govern- 
ment to modify, u 66, amendment of 
Mr Miles carried, 11 67, government 
threaten to resign unless the vote be 
reversed, ii 67, the vote reversed, ii 68, 
further reduction of duties, 11 69, Mr 
Milner- Gibson on, n 71, Gladstone 
and Macaulay on, 11 72, the govern- 
ment proposal earned, 11 73 
Sugden, Sir Edward See ini Leon^ 
ayds 

Sumter, Fort, taken by the Con- 
federates, iv 100, no 
Sunday Beer Bill, in 226 
Sunday tradmg, bill for the suppression 
of, 111 223 , notous demonstrations 
agamst the bill, lu 222 , it is with- 
drawn, ui 324, petitions for mquiry 
into alleged outrages by the police, 
m 224 , notous proceedings, m 224 , 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Brougham 
mobbed, ui 225 

Surrey Zoological Gardens, iv 10 
Suttee abolished in India,, ui 243 
Sveaborg, bombardment of, 111 184 
Swift, Dean, his scheme for disposmg 
of children, i 253. 

Syna, outbreak and massacres in, iv 63, 
64, generous conduct of Abd-cl-Kader, 
IV 65, IxDrd Duffenn’s account of the 
scene at Deir cl-Kamar, iv 6$, mter- 
ference of France and England, and 
punishment of the leaders, iv 65 

T. 

Tahiti, differences about, 11 131 
Taku forts, stormed by the allies, xv 61 
Tamworth Manifesto, the, 1 130 
Tea room Party, the, iv 230, 231 
Telegraph, increase of, previous to the 
Crimean war, 111 1 

Telegraph Cable, laying of the first and 
second Atlantic, ui 329 
Temperance movement, its beginnings, 
IV 149 , formation of soaeties, iv 149 , 
merges into the Total Abstinence 
movement, iv 150 , the P«asley 
Youths ’’ and the Tradeston Society m 
Glasgow, iv 150, organization at Pres- 
ton, iv iso^rogress of the movement, 
ISO, fonj&ion of the National Tem- 
i ^ 4 rance League and of the United King- 
dbm Alliance, iv 150, the Permissive 


TURNER 

Bill introduced, iv 151, 152, operations 
of the Alliance, iv 151, meeting of 
cleigymen at Manchester, iv 151, pro- 
visions of the bill, IV 152, Mr Bngbt^s 
counter plan, iv 152 
Tennyson, Alfred, appointed poet-lau- 
reate, n 206 , family of, ii 207 , on the 
ccuji 11 274 

Thackeray, Wm M , poem on the Great 
Exhibition, u 283 , May Day Ode, 
11 243 , on the snob political, 11 287 , 
publication of Esmond^ n 301 , his 
death, iv 196, his literary character, 
IV 196, Dickens’ obituary notice of, 

IV ig6 

Thames, punfication of the, lu 228 
Thames Embankment, the, iv 3 
Thames Tunnel, the, n 175 
Theology, change m popular, 11 301 
Thiers, M , forms a ministry, n 2 , his 
warlike altitude, u 3 , his professions 
distrusted, u 6, resignation, 11 6 
Thom, Sir William Courtenay,” de- 
lusion of, i 247, his pretentions and 
their result, i 247 

Thomson, Sir William, his early career, 
m 329, studies and improvements in 
electncal science, 111 329, the success 
of the Atlantic telegraph cable due to, 
lu 330 

Thuggism prohibited, iii 243 
Ticket-of-leave system, ui 238 
Tithe rent-charge, plan for extinction of, 
in Ireland, iv 268 

Toll-gates, destruction of, in Wales, 

11 X 3 I 

Tory party, remodelling of the, 1 131 
Toryism and Conservatism, Disraeli on, 
i 130 

Total Abstmence See Temperance 
Movement 

Tower of London, fire at, i 330 
Tractanan movement, the, i no, 284; 
IS joined by Dr Pusey, 1 xix 
Trades-umon, Mr Disraeli's sketch oJ 
initiation mto a, 11 146 
Trades-unions, revival of, 1 z 61, activity 
of, in 1834, 1 162, large mass meeting of, 
at Copenhagen fields, i 162 alarm in 
London, 1 162, petition the govern- 
ment, 1 163, outrages connected with, 
iv 123 , action of, iv 239 , great de- 
monstration in London, iv 239, Mr 
Leicester’s oratory, iv 239, effects of 
their operation, iv 240, outrages at 
Sheffield and other towns, iv 241, ad- 
dresses to working-men by Lord 
Brougham and Mr Thomas Hughes, 
iv 241 , a commission of inquiry ap- 
pointed, IV 242, evidence of witnesses, 
IV 242 , the miscreant Broadhead, iv 
242, Trades-union Act passed, iv 282, 
Transportation, abolition of, ui 237 
Transvaal, the, iv 314 
Trelawney, Sir John, his church-rate 
bill, iv 13 

Trent case, the, iv 116 
Truck system, Disraeli’s description of 
a scene m a tommy-shop, u 15 
Turkey, affairs m, iv 309,, Mr Gbid- 
stone’s pamphlet on Bulgarian Hor- 
rors ^ iv 310, war with Russia, iv 310 
Turner, the artist, m 3 bequeaths his 
collection to the nation, m 3, buned iiv 
St Paul’s, m 4 
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to Canada, iv 118, the Federal govern- 
ment agree to deliver up the Confeder- 
ate commissioners, iv 118, action of 
the European powers on the matter, 
IV 118, Mr Lmcoln’s opinion, iv 118, 
fittmg out of blockade-runners, iv 134, 
buildmg of ships of war in Britain for 
the South, IV 135 , remonstrance from 
the Federal government, iv :^5, dam- 
age done by privateers, iv 135 , the 
Sumter destroyed by a northern war^ 
steamer, iv 135 , the Florida^ iv 135 , 
buildmg of the Alaifama^ iv 135, the 
British government declme to interfere, 
and It IS shipped off to sea, iv 136, her 
depredations, and destruction by the 
KearsargCi iv 136, difficulty of pre- 
venting the building of privateers in 
Bntain, iv 136 the Confederate rams, 
iv 137, speech by Mr Gladstone on the 
war, IV 137, 139, opinions of Bnght 
and Cobden, iv 137, effect of the war 
m England, iv 139, proclamation free- 
mg the slaves, iv 140, manifesto by 
Jefferson Davis recommendmg the cul- 
tivation of food instead of cotton, iv 
141, successes of the Federals, iv 141, 
successes of the Confederates, iv 141, 
the Memma^ and Monitor armour 
vessels, iv 141, repeated defeats of the 
Federals, iv 142, General Grant takes 
Vicksburg, iv 142 Generat Sherman^s 
successes, iv 142, General Grant ap- 
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